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The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian 
Ocean in the Sixteenth Century 

By M. LONGWOKTH DAMES 

TN liis paper L'Arrivee des Portugais en Chine, published in 
T^oung Pao in 1912, M. Gordier, before giving a more 
detailed account of the events in the Further East following 
on the taking of Malacca in 1511, gave a lucid sketch of the 
events accompanying the first establishment of Portuguese 
power in Eastern seas. I consider that these events require 
to be further set forth, for as far as I am aware the existing 
histories do not give any adequate and consecutive account 
of the struggle for the mastery of the Arabian Sea carried out 
by the Portuguese against the Muhammadan states, and 
more especially against the Turks, who in the sixteenth century 
were the most powerful military state in the world. In this 
paper I propose to deal with this subject to the best of my 
• ability.,, ^ ' ' 

When the brilliant period of marine exploration and dis- 
covery inaugurated by the great organizer known as Prince 
Henry the Havigator came to its culmination in the closing 
years of the fifteenth century with the discovery of the sea 
passage to the East, Portugal had opened a new page in 
JEAS. JANrAUY 1921 . 1 
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history. The greatness of this exploit has been universally 
recogiiizeclj and the names of Bartholomeii Diaz and Vasco da 
Gama have long been mscribed on the roll of fame vith those 
of the great exj>lorers* and sailors of all nations. Yet it 
may be doubted whether the true nature of the task whieli 
Portugal then undertook to achieve as the pioneer and 
forerunner of Europe has been fully realized. It is generally 
taken for granted that the Eastern trade, once the rente b}* 
the Cape of Good Hope had been made known, fell of itself, 
and as it were automatically, into the hands of the bold 
adventurers vdio were the first .who ever burst '' into tlic^ 
Indian Ocean without the toils and daiigers of the laiid 
passage, and that the wealth of the Indies thenceforvairl 
flowed ill a smooth and uninterrupted stream to Portugal 
and to all Europe. But it is seldom recognized that in order 
to secure these benefits Portugal was embarking on a iia\-al 
war of unprecedented length and difficulty against the greatest 
military power then existing. It is probable that the Portuguese 
leaders did not themselves realize it, for Turkey had not as 
yet, in 1498, made her way to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
They did realize, however, that they would have to fight many 
powerful enemies before they could obtain control of the trade 
routes, and they prepared deliberately for the stiuggle. 
Selim Yawuz (or the Grim), a man of extraordinary vigrair 
and ability, was not content with the grij) he had olitained 
over Europe ; he cdntemplated nothing short of imivcusal 
empire. India was at this time going through one of its 
periods of anarchy and weakness. The great Saltanat of 
Delhi had declined into decrepitude, and although some able 
Afghan adventurers, the Lodis, had inspired it with some 
signs of life, it was incaiiable of recovering its old dominions 
in the Deccan. Most of the Musulmfin kingiloui.s which Iiad 
arisen on its ruins were themselves in deca\n The EaJimaiii 
kingdom of the Deccan had split up into five small realms, 
two of which reached to the sea-coast and held the regirm in 
which Bombay and Goa afterwards arose. Fiuther noith 
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tlie coast was held by the strongest still surviving of the 
kingdoms which had succeeded that of Delhi, Gujarat, the 
only one of them with any naval power, and the possessor 
of the famous ports of Kambayat, Surat, and Diu, 
Mesopotamia; the Shatt-al-'Arab, and the northern coasts 
of the Persian Gulf were in the hands of the newly founded 
kingdom of Shah Ismahl, Safavi, who had established the 
Shi'a sect of Islam in Persia and was the principal object 
of the hatred of Selim, who regarded him as a detestable 
heretic as well as a dangerous rival, and, moreover, as the 
possessor of the only route by which access could be obtained 
to the Persian Gulf, the shortest way to India. The actual, 
issue from the Gulf was held by the small mercantile 
principality of Hurmuz, which from its barren and torrid 
rocky island in the Straits controlled both the Persian and 
Arabian coasts, and grew wealthy on the tolls levied on the 
trade which passed through. 

On the other side of Arabia lay the Egyptian kingdom of 
the Mamliiks, still apparently strong, ruling not only Egypt 
but Syria, and controlling the Red Sea and the sacred places 
of Islam. 

To enable Selim to carry out his ambitious schemes, the 
control of the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea, or both, was 
necessary, and to obtain this control he must conquer either 
Persia or Egypt. Could he but obtain control of the sea- 
route to India, conquest of that country in its distracted 
condition would be easy for a Turkish army constituted 
and disciplined as those armies then were. India had long 
been the coveted object for the men of Turkish race, not 
Ottoman Turks, it is true, but of the same stock and speaking 
the same language. Mahmud of Ghazni and Timur were 
Turks, and Babur, who, six years after Selim’s death, over- 
threw the Delhi kingdom and established the so-called Mughal 
Empire, was also a Turkish adventurer. Ottoman Turks 
abounded in India, they were employed to form their body- 
guards by many of the Muhammadan rulers, and w^ere 
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universally found as artillerymen ; in fact, all the gunners 
in India seem to have been Turks.^ They also held many of 
the official posts of importance. As a step to opening the 
way to these vast projects, Persia was first attacked. Sliah 
Isma'il was defeated and crippled at the battle of Chaldiraii 
in 1514. Kurdistan fell into the hands of Selim, but Persia 
was still able to retain her hold on Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf, so that the scheme so far was a failure. Selim 
then turned his arms against the Marnliiks, and in 1517 
succeeded in destroying their Government and annexing bi>th. 
Syria and , Egypt. This gave hi.m control over the Red Sea 
and the sacred places, and the sea-route to India for the first 
time became accessible to the Turks. But the Portuguese 
now stood in his way, and to understand the position it is 
necessary to go back a few years and consider what had 
been happening in the Indian Ocean. 

At the extreme south of Western India lies the country of 
Malabar, a fertile strip between the Ghats and the sea. Here 
were some small Hindu states as yet untouched by the flood 
of Musalman invasion. The principal of these was Calicut, 
and it was here that the Portuguese adventurers first touched 
Indian soil. They soon discoveipd that the Raja of that 
country looked on them with unfriendly eyes, for although 
he tvas a Hindu he tvas dependent for his revenues on the 
trade carried on by the Arab merchants with tlie Persian 
Gulf, Arabia, and' East Africa.. .All attempts on the part of 
the Pdrtiigiiese to obtain trade were resisted, and their leaders 
therefore made friends with two minor states, Cochin and 

^ No les's than three out of the kingdoms which were formed cmr of 
the Bahmani State were ruled orer by men of Turki.'^h origin, viz. Yu'^nt 
Adil Shah, founder of the Adilshahis of Bijapiir, KiiYun Barid 
called Kasim Turk), founder of the Baridshrdas (UBidar, an<l Snluui Kuii 
Kutb Shah, founder of the Kutbshahis of Ooikondu. Ail three probaldy 
belonged to the Turkish tribes of Adarbnijan. The claim nfiorwaru- 
made that Yusuf Adii Shah %yas a son of Sultan Murad JI of Turkey is 
probably baseless. I have dealt with this question iii mv note to mv 
edition of the Book of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt Soeietv),\mL i, u. 7‘i, 
■n. T... ' ' ■ . . . 
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Gananor, wliicli were jealous of their more powerful neigh- 
bour. Trading stations or factories were soon established at 
these places, and a fort built at Cochin in 1506. The 
Portuguese were also on fairly amicable terms with the great 
Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, which held the divided 
Muhammadan states at bay over the remainder of South 
India, and came down to the coast north of Malabar and south 
of Goa. The Eaja of this country hoped to get a supply of 
horses for his cavalry from the Portuguese, and to be freed 
from dependence on the Arab dealers. The principal Arab 
settlements in East Africa, Mozambique, Kilw^a, and Mombasa, 
were taken and occupied by the Portuguese, and a settlement 
made in 1507 on the island of Socotra, near the entrance to 
the Eed Sea. Thus a strong position was secured, and the 
fleets coming round the Cape were provided with harbours 
and means of obtaining supplies. Yet their trials and 
difficulties were enormous. Provisions were bad, and scurw 
raged, crews were decimated, and the tiny ships frequently 
perished in the gales of the South Atlantic." .Meanwhile, all 
the Muhammadan powers surrounding the Arabian Sea were 
up in arms against the insolent intruders on their ancient 
monopoly in the lucrative traffic of the East, and before 
Turkey came on the scene they had combined to make one 
great effort to crush them. The leaders in this movement 
were the Mamluks of Egypt and the Sultans of Gujarat, and 
active assistance was given by the rulers of Bijapiir and 
Ahmadnagar, two of the smaller kingdoms which had arisen 
on the ruins of the Bahmanl kingdom, which, as has already 
been noticed, were interested in the maintenance of the Arab 
trade. Egypt, especially, found herself faced with the loss 
of the great revenues she derived from the trade which came 
by the Red Sea to Suez, and thence by caravans to Alexandria, 
where the Venetian and Genoese merchants paid heavily 
for the privilege of monopolizing the trade of Europe. 
Kambaya or Cambay, one of the principal emporiums of 
India, was in Gujarat: Chaul in Ahmadnagar, and Dabhol 
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in.Bljapiir,., were both very important trade centres. It was 
aiTanged'that a fleet sliould be equipped at Siie.2 and. sent to 
India to co-operate wvith. the light coasting craft of Gujarat : 
assistance and co-operation was to be given by the other 
states, and inforination as to Portuguese iiioveineiits obtained 
.from Calicut.. The Egyptian fleet was placed iiiidei’ the 
command of Mir Husain, Governor of Jedda, a Kurd i)y 
race, while the Cxiijarat forces were organised by Malik Ayyaz, 
a Russian renegade taken prisoner by the Turks in his yoiitli 
and sold into slavery in India, where he rose lii.s abiiit\r 
to be governor of the town and island of 

The Portuguese were ' under the Viceroy Francisco 
D'Almeida, one of the great leaders of the time, wiio Wiis 
ably seconded by his gallant and popular son Louren^o, tlie 
darling of the troops and sailors. Loureiico's ex]>loirs, as 
described by contemporary chroniclers, resemble those of a. 
hero of ancient romance. Gaspar Correa says in his account 
of a fight at Cochin “ that Dom Loureiifo, wlio liad just been 
wounded in the hand by an arrow, '' threw' lumself upon them 
with great fury, whirling his battle-axe round, aiid felled two 
of them so that they could not rise, and one javelin-man he 
dealt such a blow with his axe that he split him through the 
shoulder into ttvo pieces, and another wielding a short swoid 
he cut through both legs at the Imees, and another he ran 
through with the spike of the battle-axe so that he fell dead. 
The rest, seeing these strokes, w^ere seized with great terrmu 
nevertheless they did not yield, but strove to ■wound him in 
the heels, no other part being imcovered, for he w'enr all 
armed in white armour gilded in parts, and the darts they 
hurled at the vizor of Ms helm, but they could do hiin no 
hurt, and when they struck him with their soft iron swords 
they broke or twisted, whereupon they fled and took refuge 

^ This is the aceount given by Be Barros (Dac. II, ii, Oc and is the 
most trustwortln". Correa ealis him a Jao, or Javanese, iririshra sa vs 
simply that he was the private slave of the Siikan of Gujarat. 
Castanheda (i, 252) says he was a Tartar by nation, 

- Lemlas da India, vol. i, p. 612. 
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in the mosques, and were no more willing to display tlieir 
valour.” Such was the young leader whose deeds have 
furnished the subject of the excellent historical novel of 
Pinheiro Chagas, The Viceroy's Jewel , which adheres 
closely to the narratives of the chroniclers. He was the first 
Portuguese leader to visit Ceylon and open up friendly 
communications with the rulers of that country. In 1507 
the Viceroy sent him north with a squadron to explore the 
coast as far as Gujarat, to attack and scatter pirates and local 
hostile gatherings, but no rumour of the approaching storm 
from Egypt seems to have reached him. As he lay in the 
estuary leading to the then famous port of Chaul (a little way 
south of where Bombay stands now), into which he had rim 
to escape the force of the monsoon gales, news was brought to 
him by a Hindu that a great Moorish (i.e. Muhammadan) 
fleet had arrived at Dili, and had been joined by Malik Ayyaz 
with his light craft. The joint fleet was on its way to Chaul, 
and it would be well for the small Portuguese fleet to put to 
sea at once, and not to be caught in the river by a 
much stronger force. This was also Dom Louren 9 o’s opinion, 
but he was overborne by the views of the majority of the 
captains, who thought the whole story a stratagem to tempt 
them out to sea, and unfortunately for him the squadron 
remained in the estuary. Even when the Egyptian fleet 
arrived ofi the bar the Portuguese sailors at first believed it 
to be that of Afonso D’Alboqiierque, for the ships were of the 
European style such as had not been met with in India before. 
They were soon undeceived. The fleet came in over the bar 
and attacked the Portuguese vessels. In spite of their bad 
position the latter were able to beat them oS, and the 
Egy|)tiaii fleet withdrew to a distance after severe losses. 
The next morning the Gujarat light vessels, sixty fiistas, 
came in over the bar, and the fight was renewed, lasting 
through the day and night. On the following day came 


^ A Joia do Visorey, 



\j 'xjaxu x''UJDui. UixUiliD'lli,- 'J-UmvO I.M.M JiN'.lXliiiN UC'liiA-N' 

:the disastei\ ' D. ship, in turning to, go clown- 

stiwn, .became entangled. 'in a line of fishermen’s, stakes^, 
and was for a time isolated among a si-variii of fuskis. 
There was still an opportunity of escai)iiig in a small 
boat to the other ships, but the leader refused to leave any 
of his men behind, and they would not go without him. In 
the end a shot broke both D. Lourengo’s legs, and he slioitly 
afterwards died, telling the remainder of his men to surrender 
to Malik Ayyaz, who had promised to keep them as prisoners 
of the King of Gujarat, and not to make them over to the 
Egyptian fleet. This they did, after first letting down the 
body of their commander into the swift current through a hole 
in the ship with all his arms and belongings, so that nothing 
of his should fall into the hands of the enemy. Part of the 
squadron escaped, but the blow to the Portuguese was a 
severe one, and thus the first serious fight in the long war was 
a triumph for the enemy. This battle took place at the end 
of April, 1507,^ and it was not till the end of the next year 
that the Viceroy was able to collect a fleet of sufficient 
strength to avenge his loss. During this period Alboquerc|ue, 
who had come out from Portugal with another fleet under 
Tristao D’Aciinha, andhad jointly with him taken the island of 
Socotra, made his first attempt (during 1508) to take possession 
of the island of Hurmiiz, and so to seal up the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. This attempt, successful at first, ended in a 
partial failure, owing to the mutinous conduct of some of his 
captains, who deserted him at the most critical time, and 
sailed away to India to traduce him to the Viceroy. It is 
evident that the lack of discipline in the Portuguese fleet, as 
in other fleets at the same period, was a source of great danger. 
There was no royal fleet; some ships were fitted out by the 
king, and others by private' adventurers, and these always 
claimed liberty of action and held themselves free to disobey 

^ De Barros, dec. II, vii, 1 41 ; Correa, i, 762-71 ; Firishta, i, 204, 
Mirafc-i-Sikandari in Bayley’s History of Gujarat, p. 322 (Fazhriiah's 
trans. , p. 75), gives the date as 913 h., which year began on Mav 13, 
1507. Castanheda, i, 254, places these events in 1508. 
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orders unless they approved of them. Alboquerque himself 
did much to reform this abuse at a later time, but it long 
remained a dangerous defect in the fleets sent out from Lisbon. 
Yet they were superior to their adversaries in seamanship and 
gunnery, and in a naval engagement under equal conditions 
they seldom failed to assert this superiority. This was shown 
most forcibly in February, 1509, when Almeida with his fleet 
sailed up the west coast of India, and after taking his revenge 
at Dabhol for the assistance which had been given there to the 
Egyptian fleet, arrived at Diu, where he found the Egyptian 
flieet and the Gujarat with a contingent from Calicut, 
assembled in the strait between the island of Diu and the main- 
land, where they were under the guns of the fort. The attack 
was made in the morning, with the sea breeze bringing in 
the Portuguese fleet. The fight was a desperate one ; there 
was much grappling and boarding. Many ships 'were sunk, 
and the Egyptian fleet was completely broken up. How far 
it escaped absolute destruction is not certain. It is remarkable, 
however, that the native historians of Gujarat, while laying 
great stress on the victory of Chaul, do not say a word as to 
the defeat at Diu. Mir Husain and his fleet are never 
mentioned again after their victorious return to Diu either 
by Firishta or by the author of the Mirat-i-SikandarL 

The Sultan of Bum, who was the enemy of the European 
unbelievers {Kdffdr-i-Firang) , sent many ships to the coast of 
Hind for a holy war ighaza) and protection, and many ships 
arrived near Gujarat. Sultan Mahmiid, eager to take part in the 
holy war, started towards the ports of Basi (Bassain) Daman 
(Daman) and Mahaim (Mahim), and when he arrived in the 
region of Daman he ordered his own private slave, Ayyaz Sultan, 
i^howm Amira'l-'imiard n,n^ to go from Dlb (Diu) 

with several picked ships to attack the Firangis, and ten large 
ships of the Rumis, who were come from the KhCinkar of Bum 
for purposes of holy war, accompanied Ayyaz, and Ayyaz, having 
gone to Che wal (G haul), fought with the Christians, and one 
great ship of the Firang, vrorth one Karoi% and in which was 
their leader, was battered and sunk by the camion of the 
Musulinans, and Ayyaz was victorious and slew very many. 
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Altlioiigh he lost foiir of his own men, who drank the 

sharbat of martyrdom, yet two or three thonsaiid of the Firaog 
unbelievers were despatched to hell. {TmliJi4~FirisM^^ Newal 
Eishor Press, Lucknow, vol. i, p. 204.) 

For the Khfmkar-i-Rum, Briggs in his translation (vol iv, 
p. 74) has the '' Grand Seignior of Constantinople ’h Possibly 
Firishta himself did not know that the fleet was Egyptian 
and not Turkish. 

The passage corresponding in the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(Bayley’s Hist, of Gujarat, p. 322), is as follows 

The Sultan (i.e. Mahmud Bigarha) marched with his army to 
Chewal, and in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
Europeans he marched towards Basai and Mahaim. On aiTi ving* 
at Liu he learnt that Malik Ayyaz, the Sultan’s slave, and the 
ruler of Diu, had obtained a' body of Turks and ten Turkish 
ships. With these he sailed to the port of Chewal and fought 
with the disorderly Europeans. He killed a great many of them 
and with his guns sunk one large ship heavily laden. I^falik 
Ayyaz lost 440 men, Turks and others, hut he returned to Bin 
in triumph. 

Neither of these authors even mentions the fight of! Din 
in 1509. 

Mir Husain is heard of in the Red Sea as building 
fortifications at Jeddap but never seems to have commanded 
a fleet again. Before the time of the Turkish conquest of 
Egypt by the Turks he w^as superseded by a corsair from the 
Mediterranean, a Greek renegade from Mitylene, named 
Rais Sulaiman, and Mir Husain seems to have served under 
him in an unsuccessful attack on Aden.^ Ultimately, according 
to De Barros, Mir Husain was thrown overboard and drowned 
by his successor’s orders. At Gujarat Malik Ayyaz hastened 
to make peace with the Portuguese by supplying the fleet with 
provisions and surrendering the Portuguese prisoners taken 
at Cliaul. If Almeida had not been oj)posed to the policy 

^ See De Barros, dec. Ill, 1, 6 , £. 6 , verso ; Book of Duarte Barbosa^ 
i, 47-50. 

- Ibid. Ill, i, 6, f. 8, and lY, i, 8, p. 24. 
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of land acquisitions it is probable that Diu would have been 
surrendered to the Portuguese. As it was they did not obtain 
It till 1535. ' % 

Thus ended the first concerted attempt to expel the 
Portuguese from the Indian seas. It is to be noted that many 
historians, both Portuguese and Indian, speak of the Egyptian 
fleet as one sent out by the Sultan of Rum or Constantinople. 
No doubt, even before the annexation of Egypt, the Turkish 
element was very strong in that country, and the composition 
of the fleet was like that of the Turkish fleets ; a fighting 
element of Turks, mixed with Kurds and Circassians, sailors 
of all kinds from the Levant, mostly Christians by birth, and 
prisoners in the galleys under Turkish taskmasters. The 
native Egyptians had no voice in the matter. The confusion 
was therefore natural, especially as all the histories were 
composed after the Turks were in possession of the Red Sea. 

From 1509 till the end of 1515 Afonso D’Alboquerque was 
the Portuguese Governor, a man of great ability and extra- 
ordinary energy. He did not share Francisco D’Alnieida’s 
objection to land settlements. He saw clearly that to main- 
tain the struggle at such a distance from home it was 
absolutely necessary for Portugal to have a foothold of her 
own, secure from the caprices of native rulers. The first was 
Goa, on an island between two creeks, a secure harbour 
separated from the mainland by a shallow but easily defended 
channel. This had belonged to the Bijapiir kingdom. It was 
taken, lost, and retaken in 1510, and has been held ever since 
by Portugal. The second was HurmuE, which held the key 
of the Persian Gulf. The ruler of this island had accepted 
Portuguese suzerainty in 1508, but, as described above, 
Alboqiierque was prevented from completing his schemes. 
The last act of his rule and his life was the completion of the 
strong fort which still stands on the deserted and sun-parched 
rock as a memento of departed greatness. Portugal held this 
extraordinary island^ by nature one of the most desolate places 
in the world, but important and wealthy by its position, till 
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1622 , and its' loss' was one of -the. principal causes of .her downi- 
fall. After taking Goa in 1510, the indefatigable governor 
in 1511 conducted a most adventurous expedition to Malacca, 
one of the most important points for controlling the trade from 
China and the Spice Islands. This, too, became a Portuguese 
possession, and filled the position now occuj)ied by Singapur 
and Hong-Kong combined. The fourth of the ke)r-poirits 
aimed at was one which should discharge for the Bed Sea 
the same function as Hurmuz did for the Persian Gulf. Aden 
was the only place that in any way corresponded with Hurmuz. 
Even Aden, however, could not perfectly seal up the Red Sea. 
Alboqlierqiie made a bold attempt in 1513 to take by escalade 
this strongly fortified town. The attempt failed, and he then 
tried to reach and take the town of Jedda. He had vast 
dreams of converting the world and destroying Islam by taking 
its holy places. He had not, however, reckoned with the 
climate of the Red Sea. He could not reach Jedda, and his 
men perished from fever in the terrible island of Kamaran. 
He was unable to renew his attempts on Aden, and Portuguese 
power was never established there. Although the Indian 
Ocean became a dangerous place for Turkish ships, yet some 
trade continued to find its way to the Red Sea, and from time to 
time expeditions came out of it through the Straits of Bab-el- 
Maiidab. Also occasional Portuguese fleets went in through 
the same straits, but were never able to do much. In 
1515-16, just before the Turkish conquest of Egypt, a small 
expedition under Rais Sulaiman went out and tried to take 
Aden. Although the walls were battered down the Arabs 
were able to beat it off.^ Soon afterwards Lopo Soares 
D’Albergaria, the incapable successor of Alboqiierqiie, 
appeared in the harbour with his fleet. The Arab chief felt 
himself so helpless that he oSered to surrend'er the fort to 
the Portuguese. The foolish Lopo Soares preferred to go on 

^ It had been intendedthat the fleet should go on to the Indian coast, 
but it was not able to go beyond Aden, See the account in Castanheda, 
ly, vii, 11 - 13 . 
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witli the impossible project of taking Jedda,^ actually reached 
it, and sailed back again. As with the first expedition, he was 
shut up ill Kamaran by the monsoon, and lost most of his 
men, and when at last he got back to Aden he found that the 
Arabs had rebuilt their wall and laughed at the idea of 
surrendering the town. 

Just before Lopo Soares arrived in front of Jedda the news 
had been received of the conquest of Egypt by Selim, Rais 
Sulaiman, the governor, declared for him and was confirmed as 
Governor of Jedda. Selim at once pursued the plans for the 
invasion of Iiidia, but as the fleet of Egypt had been destroyed 
he had no means of carrying them out. He urged on the 
construction of a large fleet ^ at Suez, but did not live to see 
its completion. Selim died in 1519, and it remained for his 
successor Sulaiman, generally called the Magnificent’’, 
to prosecute his schemes. Nothing was, however, done for 
some years, and the work on the fleet seems to have been 
retarded by a feud between Rais Sulaiman and a Circassian 
named Haidar, who succeeded him as Governor of Jedda, 
though not in command of the fleet. This ended in both being 
killed.^ The retreat of Lopo Soares from Jedda had much 
injured the prestige of the Portuguese, and, although he had 
taken and destroyed Zeila, on the Somali coast, on his way 
back to Hurmuz in 1517, and Saldanha sacked Berbera the 
next year, there was, according to Correa, a general idea that 
the Portuguese would not venture to oppose the Turks. It 
was felt that some action must be taken, and in 1523 an 
expedition was sent to MassowB, in the Red Sea, to bring back 
a Portuguese Ambassador who had gone to Abyssinia, but it 
returned without eflecting its purpose. 

In 1524^ Eitor da Silveira again went into the Red 
Sea, and also made peace with Aden, the Chief of which 
expressed his willingness to submit to Portugal ; a treaty 

^ Castanbeda, iv, ISandiv, 41. 

^ De Barros, ly, i, S. 24 f, 

® I)e BaiTos/ iy, i, 8 , p. 24. 

^ Correa, ijy780. 
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whicli, however, led to nothing. Next year a Turkish fleet 
under Rais Siilaiiiian again threatened Aden, but was beaten 
ofl’ by Silveira. This fleet and others in the following years 
made their way across the Indian Ocean to the coast of 
Gujarat, where many contests took place with Portuguese 
vessels.^ Sultan Sulaiman was undoubtedly attracted to 
India by the state of unrest and disorganization which 
followed the invasion of Babur in the north and the collapse 
of the Bahmani kingdom in the south. Babur's great victory 
at Panipat on April 20, 1526, which led to the fall of the 
Lodi kingdom of Delhi and the fomiclatioii of the Mughal 
Empire, preceded only by four months Sulaiman' s own 
triumph at Mohacs (on August 28, 1526), which led to the 
subjection of Hungary to Turkey. At this period Gujarat 
stood out as the most wealthy and apparently the strongest 
among the existing kingdoms of India, and there can be no 
doubt that Sulaiman regarded a foothold on that coast as a 
necessary step towards the foundation of an Indian Empire. 
To effect this it was evidently his policy to form an alliance 
with Gujarat for the expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
Eastern seas ; in fact, to carry out with far greater force 
what had been attempted by the Egyptian fleet in 1509. 
Negotiations were therefore commenced -with any elements 
which gave the promise of raising a strong Turkish party in 
India, The Mughal Emperor Humayun, who succeeded 
Babur in 1530, inherited his ambitions without his extra- 
ordinary resolution and energy. One of his principal projects 
was the conquest of the wealthy region of Gujarat, and 
Bahadur Shah, the king of that country, was willing to obtain 
support wherever he could, either from Turkey or from the 
Portuguese. His country had already served as a refuge for 
malcontents from the Delhi kingdom, among whom, was the 
pretender to the crown, ^Ala-ud-din Lodi (uncle of the king 
Ibrahim, who had been defeated by Babur). This man or 


^ De Barros, IV, 1, 8. 27. 
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some member of his family found his way to Constantinople,^ 
and begged for help, while BahMur Shah’s emissaries at 
the same time laid his case before the Sultan with very valuable 
gifts and large sums of money in gold. These applications 
provided the opportunity he wanted, and he immediately 
began to fit out a great expedition at Suez. A fleet of sixty-six 
ships, including twenty-four large galleys and a great miinber 
of smaller craft, was constructed and armed with powerful 
artillery. A force of 20,000 men was embarked, which included 
7,000 Janissaries, as the Turkish historian, Haji Khalifa, 
informs us. This fact, alone, shows that conquest by land as 
well as by sea was contemplated, and there can be little doubt 
that Sulaiman’s intention was to establish his power in India, 
relying at first on the support of Gujarat. The whole was 
under the command of Sulaiman Basha, a eunuch of Greek 
descent, a man of great cunning, known for his cruel and 
unscrupulous nature. He held the post of Governor of Egypt, 
and owed his appointment, it was reported, to a harem 
intrigue. He was over eighty years of age, and inordinately 
fat, so much so that according to the chroniclers it took four 
men to lift him from a seat. His appointment to such a 
responsible post may be regarded as an example of the vicious 
Turkish system of later days, but can hardly be considered 
as typical under the usually vigorous administration of 
Sulaiman the Magnificent. A Portuguese pilot named Alvaro 
Madeira, who had been taken prisoner by the Arabs at Shilir 
on the coast of Hadhramaut, offered his services as guide, 
but escaped before the expedition sailed, and found his way 
to Lisbon, where he exposed the Turkish plans. His 
information was, however, too late to be of any value to his 
countrymen in India. 

^ Turkish records (quoted by Hammer-Furgstall) mention one Biirlum 
Beg, ‘ * son of Sikandar Lodi, 'who had been defeated by Humay un. ” No 
such person is mentioned by the Indian historians. Sikandar Lodi was 
the father of Ihrilhim, who was defeated not by Humayun but by Babur^ 
nor is the title Beg borne by Afghans such as the Lodis. In India 
it denotes Alughal descent. Firishta (Persian text, ii, 222) says that 
L\la-ud-din was one of the sous of Bahioi Shah, Lodi. 
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The island of Diu had been ceded to the Portuguese hy the 
Bultm of Gujarat/Bahadur Shah, in 1535, as a bribe to obtain 
their help against Humaynn. They also obtained his consent 
to the erection of a fort on this island, and iinniediately set 
to work to construct it, under the orders of the Viceroy 
Nuno da Cunha. A quarrel afterwards broke out, and in 
1536' Bahadur met his death in a ■ sudden and apparently 
unpremeditated dispute which broke out during a visit to the 
Portuguese Governor. The succession to his throne , was 
disputed, and;in,1538 the nominal ruler- was Mahmud Shah,: 
but the, army seems to have been under the control of an Italian 
■renegade named,, Khwaja Ja'afar,^ .who was wo.rIdng in the., 
interest of Mir ‘Alain Khan, a Lodi refugee. The Muliammadan 
historians give but little information regarding these events, 
and we are dependent mainly on Portuguese records for what 
happened after the death of BahMur Shah. The defences of 
the Diu fort had been pushed on, and Khwaja Ja‘afar, who 
had for a time feigned friendship to the Portuguese, suddenly 
turned against them, having learnt of the Turkish 
preparations. His troops, consisting of a motley army of 
Arabs, Turks, Abyssinians, and others, were joined by the 
army of ‘Alam Khan, and occupied the north shore of the 
strait which separates the island of Diu from the mainland. 
This strait was in some places fordable at low water. The 
Portuguese fort occupied the eastern corner of the island, 
and the native town with a mercantile population of 
Muhammadans and Hindus lay to the west of it. 

The first attack was made on the town on June 26, 1538 : 
the Portuguese commander, Antonio da Silveira, was able 
for a time to hold the straits, but in ilugiist he found that his 
small force was insufficient for this purpose, and he gradually 
withdrew his artillery into the fort, not without considerable 
losses. This action was just in time to avoid certain 
destruction, for the Turkish fleet was approaching. Ko news 

^ The correct form of this name is -uncertain. It may be Zafar. The 
Portiit^uese historians give it as Sofar. 
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had reached. Goa; and no reinforcements had been dispatched, 
but rumours began to come in, and at the end of August a light 
vessel, known as a /iisfa, or foist ’h was sent to Mangalor 
(or Mangrol), at the west end of the Kathiawar peninsula, 
to reconnoitre. The captain, Miguel Vaz, caught sight of the 
great armada, and hurried back with the news that he had 
seen forty-five galleys and a multitude of smaller vessels. 
Miguel Vaz Avas immediately hurried ofi to give the news at 
Goa. He was sighted by the approaching enemy, but was able 
to escape them as there Avas a break in the monsoon, and the 
breezes which Avere sufficient for his light craft AAmre not enough 
for the Turks. It may be remarked here that the Portuguese 
AA^ere better sailors than the Turks. They Av^ere at home in the 
stormy waters of the Indian Ocean, while the Turks, who had 
been trained in the Mediterranean, and AAho relied more on 
galleys than on sailing ships, often suffered severely during 
the monsoons. 

Sulaiman Basha ^ had sailed from Suez on June 22, 1538, 

^ The principal authorities for Sulaiman Basha’s ‘expedition are the 
following: — 

De Barros, IV, x, chs. 1-11. 

Castanheda, viii, chs. 191-7, but history stops short in the middle of 
the siege. 

Faria y Sousa (ed. 1666), i, 354 fF. Do Conto V, iv. 

Haji Khalifa, Maritime IFariS of the Turks, O.T.F. trans., p. 65 f., 
and History des Giierres Mariiimes, f. 26. 

Hammer*Purgstall, History of the Ottoman Turks, v, 297 f. (French 
translation). 

I’jrishba (Persian text, ii, 224-5) and the Mirat-i-Sikandari conclude 
their accounts with the death of Bahadur Shah, and do not relate 
the events connected with the Turkish fleet. This applies not 
onl}' to the translation in Bayley’s History of Gujarat but also to 
the fuller translation by Pazlu’ilah Lubfullah Faridi (Bombay, 
n.d.). 

The relation of the Venetian officer who was a prisoner under 
Sulaiman Basha is given in Hamtisio, i, 274-80 (Viccggio scritto par un 
Cornito Vmeziano), 

These and subsequent events are also dealt with in the introduction to 
Bittner and Tomaschek's edition of Sidi ‘Aii’s Mohit {Die topographische 
Oapifel des Indiscken Seespiegels MoMt, Iw Kapudan Sidi Ali, 
Ivatib-i-Kumi), Vienna, 1897, and in Sidi 'Ali’s own account of his 
expedition, The Mirdtel Mamdlik, which is referred to here in the French 
version, Relation cUs %^oyages de Sidi Ali, Paris, 1827. 

JEAS. JANtlAKY 1921. 2 
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and after a considerable delay at Jedda arrived at Aden, where 
he again delayed from August 3 till August 19, in order to 
obtain command of that important port which was under its 
own Arab chief, Shaykh Ghazi bin Baud. This chief, though 
unwilling to submit to the Tm’ks, wished to propitiate the 
commander of this powerful armament, and agreed to his 
request to send supplies to the fleet and to pay him a visit 
in person, and at the same time to receive at Aden a number 
of invalids from the fleet. Sulaiman under this guise laiicled a 
large number of soldiers with concealed arms, who, on a pre- 
concerted signal, seized on the defences of the town and sacked 
it, while the unfortunate Ghazi and three other Shay kh s 
who had accompanied him on board were at the same time 
hanged on the yardarms of the Basha’s galley. He then sailed 
for Din, leaving a garrison in Aden. This treacherous conduct, 
which soon became known among the Gujaratis, did not con- 
duce to good relations between them and the Turks. The fleet 
arrived ofi Diu on September 4, 1538. The Turks made a bad 
begmiiing, for Sulaiman was imable to conceal his desire to 
treat Gujarat as a conquered country. The troops which 
were landed made a demonstration in front of the Portuguese 
fort, but also indulged themselves in an orgy of plunder and 
murder in the town, and spread dismay among their allies. 
The break in the monsoon came to an end, and the admiral 
found himself obliged to seek a- safer anchorage, which he 
found (at Muzaflarabad) some twenty miles away. In moving 
he lost four cargo-boats, which were wrecked, and the 
munitions of war they contained were scattered along the 
coast. Among these were a large number of saddles and other 
equipment for cavalry, which deepened the impression among 
the Gujaratis that the expedition was intended for land 
operations, for cavalry could not be needed for the siege of 
an island fortress. After about three weeks the fleet was able 
to return to Diu, and the actual siege began with what was 
for those days a tremendous bombardment. We are told that 
nine^ basilisks were employed throwing shot of from 90 to 
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100 lb. weight, and others throwing stone shot of upwards 
seven palms in circumference, and battering guns which could 
smash a solid rock. The bombardment was fully developed 
by October 5, and lasted till November 5. During this 
time numerous assaults were made without success. The 
Portuguese had received some small reinforcements, but were 
nearly at the end of their resources, w^hen to their astonishment, 
the Turkish fleet suddenly sailed aw^ay, and they remained 
undefeated. The events of this siege have been described in 
great detail, and occupy a prominent position in all modern, 
histories dealing with the history of the Portuguese in India. 
The Turkish and Indian historians pass over its close in a 
very summary way, and attribute it to the failure of the 
Gujaratis to furnish the fleet with supplies. It is evident, 
however, that this ambitious scheme ended in absolute 
failure. 

The failure of Firishta and of Sikandar, the author of the 
Mirat-i-Sikandail, to give any account of the Turkish 
expedition is remarkable, and the reason for it is not easy 
to detect. Firishta, indeed, in ch. xi of his history gives a short 
account, which is, as he states, taken entirely from the 
Tuhfatul-Mujahidm, but in its own place under the history 
of Gujarat he leaves a blank, as does the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
the special history of that country. This, combined with the 
similar omission of the naval battle of 1509 by the same 
WTiters, has the appearance of deliberate suppression. The 
author of the Tuhfatul-Mujahidm, however, shows greater 
honesty and is not afraid to admit a Muhammadan defeat, 
although not to be relied on for details. Like Haji Khalifa, 
he attributes the failure of Sulaiman Pasha solely to the w^ant 
of supplies, and the failure of the GujarMs to co-operate, 
and says nothing about the fighting. He states plainly that 
the intention of the Sultan Sulaiman was not only to drive 
out the Portuguese but to take possession of the territory 
himself. In the version of Ms history given by Firishta 
(Persian text, ii, 372) he says,^ ^^ At this time Sultan Sulaiman 
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bill Sultan Salim Etimi expressed the desire to expel the 
Firangis from the ports of Hind, and to possess himself of 
these regions.'’ 

Sulaimaii was in no hurry to show himself to his master ; 
he lingered at Aden and other places on the Arabian coast, 
and did not reach Jedda till March 13, 1539. He found himself 
in disgrace at Cdnstantinople, and as he understood that his 
destruction was certain he put an end to his own life. This 
failure was decisive. The Portuguese remained in comiiiand 
of the open waters of the Indian Ocean, although the Turks 
were still strong in the Red Sea, as was shown in 1541, when 
the Portuguese Viceroy, Estevao da Gama, son of the great 
admiral, attempted to attack the Turkish naval port of 
Suez. The expedition led to no valuable result, although, 
incidentally, it contributed to the preservation of the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia from destruction at the Lands of the 
Muhammadan tribes of the coast which had been furnished with 
firearms by the Turks. The quixotic, but heroic, adventure of 
Christovao da Gama, the Viceroy’s brother, in this cause, has 
been fully dealt with in Mr. Whiteway’s Portuguese Expedition 
to Abyssinia. In spite of his defeat, the '' Grand Turk ”, Sultan 
Sulaiman, did not give up his projects of aggrandisement in 
the East, but the story of the various attempts made only 
serves to show how decisive the defeat of the Turks had been 
and how strong was the hold the Portuguese had now obtained 
over the waters of the Indian Ocean. 

Diu was besieged a second time in 1548, but the Turks took 
no part in this siege, which was carried on entirely by the 
Indian Musulmans ; it is probable, however, that it was not 
unconnected with Turkish schemes. Aden had submitted, 
nominally at least, to the Portuguese after Sulaiman Basha’s 
return, and the other parts of Hadhramaut were also under 
their influence. By 1551 another strong fleet had been fitted 
out at Suez. It was placed under the command of Piil Bey, 
a distinguished naval commander, and sailed into the Indian 
Ocean, visiting Aden and Shihr and Dhofar, on the 
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Hadhramaut coast. He then appeared off Maskat, and finding 
the Portuguese unprepared he took it without much difficulty, 
carrying off the Portuguese commandant, J oao de Lisboa, 
as a prisoner. He appears; according to the Turkish historiar" 
to have asked his captive for advice, and following this 
turned out of the Persian Gulf, after he had plundered soj 
of the islands there but had failed to take Hurmuz. He th 
heard of the approach of a strong Portuguese fleet unc 
Horonhad and attempting to slip past them was engaged ii 
disastrous battle. He got away with three galleys only, o 
of which was wrecked on the Bahrain Islands, and he fou: 
his way to the Bed Sea with two only. The remainder 
the fleet was locked up in the Persian Gulf, and took refu 
in the Shatt-u’rArab. Katif, on the Arabian coast of t 
Gulf, which the Portuguese had taken in 1550, remain 
in their hands. 

The enraged Sultan promptly beheaded Piri Bey, and se 
Murad Bey (who had escaped from Katif when the Portiiguc 
took it) overland to Basra, with orders to take the fleet o 
of the river and bring it round to the Bed Sea. Murad B^ 
anxious to retrieve his reputation, sailed boldly for the Stra 
of Hurmuz, but the Portuguese fleet, under Diogo de Noronl 
was waitiug for him there. A desperate fight ensued, in whi 
one of the Portuguese captains, G. P. Marramaque, took 
glorious part. Two of the Turkish captains, Sulaiman 
and Rejeb Eais, were killed, and their ships sunk. T 
remainder of the fleet fled and again took refuge at Basra. 

Sultan Sulaiman now had to recourse to one of the be^ 
known naval commanders of the time, Sidi 'All, an c 
Mediterranean warrior, who had served under Khairii’dd 
Barbarossa in the great naval victory of Prevesa, in which t 
pride of Andrea Doria had been abased. His task was to g 
the Turkish fleet of fifteen galleys out of the trap in which 

^ Probably Fernando de Noronha, as the Turkish account says he v 
son of the Governor. Afonso de Noronha was Governor, and his s 
Fernando commanded the fleet which fought next year against Sidl ‘A 
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was enclosed and to bring it round into tlie safe waters of tlie 
Eed Sea. He sailed down the Persian coast, toucMiig the 
Isle of Kharak, Ei-shahr (now displaced by the more modern 
Abu-shahr or Bushire), Katif, the Bahrain Islands, and the 
Isle of Kishni (which he calls BaroMit), and while turning 
the Cape of Musandam he encountered the Portuguese fleet, 
under Fernando, son of the Viceroy Afonso de Horoiiha. The 
fight which followed was not decisive, and the Turkish ships 
succeeded in making their way into the open sea, and followed 
the coast towards Maskat, where the Portuguese fleet seems 
to have retired to refit. It sailed out on the approach of the 
Turkish Armada, and a great and decisive battle was fought, 
which ended in the defeat of the Turldsh fleet. Some of their 
ships were sunk and others driven on to the rocks, and Sidi 
^Ali finally escaped with nine galleys. He describes the fight 
himself as more terrible than any he had taken part in while 
fighting against Andrea Doria under the orders of the great 
Barbarossa. He v^as forced to abandon his scheme of sailing 
to the Eed Sea, and tried to make for the coast of India, 
hoping, no doubt, to find safety in the ports of C4ii.jarat. It 
was now about the middle of August, 1554, and, as on former 
occasions, the Turks seem to have selected the monsoon 
season for their ventures in the Indian Ocean, and their 
great galleys, depending mainly on rowing power, were not 
well-fitted to contend with the storms they enGoiintered. The 
battered fleet was driven to the coast of Mekran ; the rowers 
were powerless, and they were forced against their will to set 
sail to avoid being driven on that inhospitable shore. At last 
some coasting craft guided them to the harbour of Gwadar, 
where a Baloch Chief expressed his devotion to Suhan 
Sulaiman, the Khalifa, and was induced to furnish them with 
some pilots. Horonha’s fleet had apparently remained at 
Maskat, but some ships had left in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and this had no doubt something to do with the dangerous 
course pursued by Sidi ^Ali. , The tempest nearly drove him 
into what he calls the Khor of ’Jakat, that is the Gulf of Kachh, 
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to thefiorth of Jagat Point. Escaping tMs danger, and keeping 
away from Din to avoid being seen by the Portuguese, he 
found himself at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, where the 
combmation of the south-west gales and the dangerous tides 
nearly proved too much for him. Two of his galleys were 
pursued by the Portuguese ships, which drove them on to the 
rocks. The other seven ships at last found themselves at 
Daman, but the Governor of this place, no doubt through fear 
of the Portuguese, told them that they would be captured 
if they stayed there, and directed them to Surat. Many of the 
sailors deserted and got ashore to take service in Gujarat. 
With the remainder Sidi 'All arrived at Surat and was allowed 
to land there. The ships were blockaded by the Portuguese, 
who demanded their surrender. This the Gujaratis would not 
agree to, but to appease the Portuguese they destroyed the 
ships. Sidi 'Ali was left stranded with no means of getting 
back by sea. His ships were destroyed and his crews had 
deserted. He met with many expressions of devotion to the 
Khalifa, but with no active support. For a time he remained 
in Gujarat, taking part in some local wars, and employed 
his leisure in compiling his great work, the MuMty or Ocean, 
a guide to the navigation of the Eastern Seas. Finally, he 
determined to make his way back to Turkey overland. His 
further adventures do not concern us here, although of great 
interest in themselves. He travelled through Sindh and 
Multan to Delhi, and thence through Afghanistan, Bokhara, 
and Khiva to Persia, and over the Pusht-i-Kuh to Bagdad, 
where he arrived after about three years’ wandering. 

The strong position of Turkish soldiers and officials in the 
kingdom of Gujarat at this period has a curious light thrown 
on it by this adventure of Sidi 'Ali. He was sure of a reception 
at Surat, although other ports refused him hospitality, for 
the reason that it had a Turkish Governor who had himself 
fortified it in the Turkish fashion, and armed it with Turkish 
guns, which he had transported from the fort of Junagarh. 
These guns were known as gnlaimani The history of this 
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Governor may be pieced together from various incidental 
mentions by Firisbta, and in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. The 
original name of the Governor was Ghazanfar ’■Aka.; a Turkish 
Ghulain of Sultan Mahmud Shah. He built the fort, 
according to Firishta, in 949 H. (a.d. 1542) (Firishta’s text, ii, 
226). He was then given the title of Khudawand Khan, and 
made Governor of Surat. Briggs (iv, 147) gives his name as 
Suffy Agha, and his title as Khudabanda Khan. In the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, where he is mentioned several times, he 
also bears the name of lOiudawand Khan. He is said there 
to have owed his position at Surat to another Ghiilam, who 
had risen to a high position, Tmadud-Mulk Euini, also a 
Turk, though not an Ottoman Turk. He had married 
Khudawand Khan’s sister, and in the various distributions 
of appointments which the leading men made in these 
disturbed times he is said to have appointed his brother-in- 
law to be Governor of Surat (Mirat-i-Sikandari, p. 270). In 
the year 952 (1545) we are told that he acted as executioner 
of the celebrated noble, Malik Tmadu’l-Mulk (not to be con- 
founded with Tmadu’l-Mulk Rtimi), whom he killed after 
torturing him. The Mirat here (ib. 235-6) calls him the fief- 
holder of Surat. Still later, in 933 h. (1559),’ Khudawand 
Khan was accused of oppression by the people of Surat, who 
complained to his brother-in-law, Tniadul-Mulk Rumi. 
He defied Imadu’l-Mulk, who laid siege to Surat. Khudawand 
Khan finally induced Tmadu’l-Mulk to visit him imder the 
pretext of negotiation, and treacherously killed him. Changiz 
Khan, son of Tmadu’l -Miilk, carried on the attack, and 
obtained Portuguese assistance by ceding to them Daman 
and Sanjan. The Portuguese fleet blockaded Surat, and 
Khudawand Khan, in a sortie, was killed by Changiz Khan. 
There appears to have been a man named Khudawand Khan, 
who Firishta (l.c.) says was killed by Burhan at the same time 
as Mahmud Sh^ in 961 (1554), and the Mirat (p. 238) speaks 
of a lOiudawand Khan Rumi who was killed at Diu, but it 
seems clear that one man bearing this title was Governor of 
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Surat till 15593 that lie was the original Turkish Ghulam 
who built the fort. Evidently he was the G-overnor when 
Sidi ^Ali landed there, and it was through his influence that 
Sidi 'Ali remained there so long unmolested in spite of 
Portuguese pressure. This perhaps explains the Portuguese 
willingness to help Changiz Khan against Khudawand Khan. 

Thus ingloriously ended the last organized effort of the 
Turks against the Portuguese naval power. 

Sultan Sulaiman, the greatest of Turkish rulers, abstained 
from any further attempt to drive the enemies of Islam 
from the Arabian Sea, although many isolated combats took 
place. He died in 1566.^ It was not till the year 1580, in the 
time of Sulaiman’s grandson, Murad III, that a renewal of the 
struggle took place. It was, however, local, being entirely 
confined to the coast of East Africa. The occasion may have 
seemed to the Turks a favourable one, for Portugal was at 
this time distracted by the dissensions which followed the 
death of the Cardinal King, Henry, which occurred only a year 
and a half after his succession to the heroic and romantic 
Dom Sebastiao. The Turkish Empire was, however, not in 
a position to take full advantage of its opportunities. It had 

^ At this period, while the brave but unfortunate king Dom Sebastiao 
was still reigning in Portugal, it seems that a r)rojeet of carrying- the war 
into the Persian Gulf and driving the Turks out of Basra had been 
discussed. The historian Diogo do Couto, in his Soldado Pratico (a series 
of dialogues between a Viceroy lately appointed to India and an old 
soldier on afiairs connected with the Eastern relations of Portugal), 
alludes to this project. The Viceroy asks the soldier's opinion on the 
question, and the latter condemns the project, evidently giving 
expression to Do Couto’s own opinion. He thought they might succeed 
in taking Basra, but could not hold it against the great military power 
the Turks would he able to bring against it, and that it would be better 
to concentrate on stxen^thening Hurmuz and keeping it -well supplied so 
that it w'ould be able to resist ail attacks. This was good advice, for the 
Portuguese could only dispose of a small land force quite incaimble of 
resisting the powerful armaments of the Turks ,* their strength was on 
the sea and not on land. Such councils appear to have prevailed, for 
the expedition was never undertaken. 

Dialogo do Soldado Pmizcc, Lisbon, Acad. Real das Sciencias per 
Diogo do Couto, 1790. 
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rapidly deteriorated since Sulaiman’s death, and though still 
outwardly strong, w^as eaten up by corruption. The attack 
on the Portuguese seems to have been the WDrk of one man, 
'Ali Beg, who was sent out by the Albanian Wall of yemen. 
It is doubtful whether it was ordered or inspired from Con- 
stantinople, and it does not seem to have been mentioned by 
any Turkish historians. All our information is derived from 
Portuguese sources.^ 'All Beg's first exploit w^as a raid against 
Maskat in 1580. The town was at that time unfortified, for 
the celebrated fort which still exists was not begun till six 
years later, and it fell an easy prey to the raider, as it had to 
Piri Bey in 1553. Though this raid led to no permanent result, 
it gave ‘All Beg a great reputation, and in 1584 the Wall sent 
him out of the straits to go down the coast of East Africa 
and obtain timber for the Red Sea fleet at Malindi. He was 
furnished with two galleys, but one of them was unsea\Yortliy, 
and had to return at once. He proceeded with the other, 
and as he went he got together a number of coasting craft 
manned by the local Arabs. He proclaimed that a great fleet 
was following him to expel the Portuguese from the w-hole 
coast, and this bluff, taken together with the manifest 
weakness of the Portuguese, gained him much support among 
the coast Arabs. Mogadoxo, Brava, the Lamii Islands, and 
Mombasa declared in his favour, and Malindi, where there was 
a Portuguese captain in charge, alone held out. Meanwhile, 
a badly organized Portuguese fleet had entered the Red Sea, 
hut efiected nothing, as it was not even able to capture f All 
Beg's galley on its return journey with its prize, a Portugiiese 
ship, which had been taken. The Arabs who had declared in 
favour of the Turks continued to defy the Portuguese, and 
in 1589 the Wall sent out ‘Ali Beg a second time with a better 
equipped expedition, consisting of four galleys and the ship 
captured in the first attempt. Had the Turkish rulers now 
been in a position to send out a strong fleet they might possibly 

1 The only full account is that given by De Couto, Decadas, ed. .1788, 
Dec. X, bk. vii, chs. 7, 8 ; Dec. XI, cbs. 5-15. 
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have overthrown the Portuguese naval power. This was 
the year following the defeat of the great Armada, in which 
the greater part of the Portuguese fleet had perished, and the 
English seamen were now on the watch for all Spanish and 
Portuguese vessels coming from the East, as Linschoten has 
vividly described. He himself, travelling from ' India in a 
Portuguese ship this same year, 1589, was held up in the 
Azores, and had to spend three years there before he could 
reach Lisbon, But Turkey was not ready, and the opportunity , 
passed. 'Ali Beg was received with enthusiasm by all the 
Arabs who had declared for Turkey, .but, as before, Maliiidi 
defied him. ^Ali Beg grounded on a sandbank and was 
bombarded by the Portuguese. He ^ got away to Mombasa, . 
intending to fortify himself there. 

The local commandant, on hearing of his approach, had 
dispatched a swift sailing vessel to the Viceroy at Goa, with 
the news. The latter was a man of energy, and at once sent 
off his brother Thome de Souza Coutinho with all the ships 
he could muster. The fleet arrived on the coast of Brava, and 
following it to the south by the Laniu Archipelago received 
news that the Turks were at Malindi. He found on arriving 
there that they had gone to Mombasa. The fleet arrived at 
the entry of the port on March 5, 1589. The fight which 
followed ended in the destruction of the Turkish fleet and the 
capture of the fort which they had occupied. Many Turks 
who took refuge on the mainland were killed and devoured 
by a cannibal Bantu tribe, kirown to the Portuguese as the 
Zimbas, who had for some years been spreading desolation 
along the x4.frican coast from the Zambezi northwards. This 
completed the Turkish discomfiture. ^Ali Beg himself 
surrendered. He was taken to Lisbon, and is said to have 
become a Christian. Possibly like many other Turkish sailors 
he was of European origin. 

Thus the last attempt of the Turks to assert their authority 
in the Indian Ocean ended in failure, as the others had done. 
Coutinho's brilliant exploit left the Portuguese for the time in 
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command of tliose seas. They had won the victory for Europe; 
the sea-route was established, and all serious opposition was 
disposed of. Yet though they had laboured others were to 
enter into their labours. The accession of a Spanish king to 
the throne of Portugal had entangled Portugal in the schemes 
and the wars of Spain. England and Holland perforce becaiiie 
her enemies, and when after the '' sixty j^ears’ captivity ’’ 
she recovered her liberty, only the shadow of her Eastern 
Empire remained to her. The Dutch had taken the greatest 
part of it, and the trade of India proper was j)Rssmg into the 
hands of other nations. It is not my object here to follow the 
history of the decline of the Portuguese powder, but I hope that 
sufficient has been told to make clear the nature of the task 
Portugal undertook. It was a single-handed struggle of a small 
nation against the greatest military power then existing, one 
which threatened to dominate both Europe and Asia. 
Portugal was victorious, but exhausted, and the nations of 
Europe should not now be unmindful of the great part she 
played. 



The Honan Relics s a New Investigator 
and some Results 

Br L. a HOPKINS 

TT is a genuine pleasure to report the accession of 
another Chinese critic and investigator of the Shang 
dynasty writing, in the person of Mr. Wang Ivuo-wei 
I ® of Hai-ning Chou jJ‘H’ in the Central 

Chinese Province of Chehkiang. 

I propose to lay before the readers of the Journal one 
or two of the more interesting results of his decipherments, 
together with, a few notes of iny own upon these. 

The particular collection of inscribed bone fragments 
which forms the subject of Mr. Wang’s researches is to be 
found at Shanghai in the Chien Shou T’ang building 
^ admirable generosity of Mr. and 

Mrs. Hardoon of that treaty port, facsimile reproductioi3S 
of the collection have appeared in Nos, 13-15 of the 
I Shu T s' tong IHen magazine, which render the inaterial 
available for study in any part of the world. I very 
gladly take the present opportunity of expressing the 
warmest appreciation of the great boon conferred on Far 
Eastern research by the financial assistance volunteered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hardoon towards the publication of these 
difficult but invaluable historical documents. 

Mr. Wang Kuo-wei is a coadjutor — and a notable 
one — of the now well-known antiquarian Mr. Lo Chen-yii, 
and his present enterprise comprises the transcription into 
modern Chinese — so far as this is yet possible — of all the 
inscriptions in the above collection, and a comment 
accompanying them in the form of annotations, historical 
and epigraph ic. It is from this commentary I have 
drawn in the present article. 
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THE HONAN RELICS 


First of all I would call attention to a discovery that 
would have greatly pleased' the late Edouard Chavaniies 
had he lived to read it and to weigh the arguments hy 
which Mr. Wang supports it. This discovery is briefly as 
follows. Ssti-ma Chhen has enumerated the names of 
thirteen ancestors of the line that produced the culminating 
personality of T ang the Victorious — the founder of the 
Shang Dynasty. "Wang Kuo-wei believes himself to have 
identified from the inscriptions on the Honan relics no 
fewer than eight of these personages. The earliest is 
T’u, representing the Hsiang T’u :h the Historical 
Memoirs', next comes the great-great-grandson of the 
latter, styled in the Memoirs Chen but identified by 
Wang, upon grounds that must be left undiscussed here, 
as the Wang Hai 3E ^ frequently noted on the Bones : 
then Wei, otherwise called Shang-chia and then 

a complete sequence of the five predecessors of Clbeng 
T’ang, T’ang the Victorious, always designated on these 
relics as Ta I, and not Tien I, as in the 

Historical Memoirs. 

Incidentally, the elucidations of the Chinese scholar 
upon these points constitute a gratifying confirmation of 
my own conjecture published in the Journal for January, 
1917, pp. 83-4, that the combinations, each consisting of 
a symbol closely resembling the half of a square bracket [ ] 
enveloping, respectively, the characters Ting, I, and Ping, 

. . . are really the Pao Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping of the 
Historical Memoirs’'. More than two vears later WaiuT\s 
similar identification appeared on p. 3 of No. 16 of the 
antiquarian journal I 8Jm Ts’ung Pien, dated tlie 2nd 
month of the 8th }mar of the Eepublic, viz. March, 1919, 
but it seems most improbable that Mr. Wang should have 
had any knowledge of my article. We liad aecordingl v 
reached the same conclusion independently. 

i>y what may not unfairly be called a flash of genius, 
working through the singularly powerful Chinese memory, 
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Wang has suecessfully reconstructed in one piece two 
bone fragments which do not even belong to the same 
collection. One of these is shown as the 10th example 
on p. 1 of the illustrated catalogue of the above- 
'mentioned Chien Shou T’ang cabinet, edited by himself^; 
the other is the 14th on p. 8 of Lo Chen-yti’s Yin Hsu 
Sim Glhi, Hon Pien.^ Wang points out that the style of 
the writing and the size of the chai'acters on these two 
fragments are identical, and that the two edges of the 
fracture fit each other exactly. 

When thus adjusted the two pieces reveal a continuous 
text, which may possibly have originally included one or 
two more names below. I give in the modern form 
Wang’s reading of this important inscription, and in 
Fig. 1 of the Plate a facsimile copy of the reconstituted 
original— 2:, ^ n ^ -p 2^ H M ^ = # 

T ~ Jlf i M ^ z:. ic T + 

follows broken edge of bone). Before adding a translation, 
I may explain that the 3rd and 5th characters are held, no 
doubt correctly, by Lo Chmi-yu to be the names of special 
sacrifices; probably^ therefore, the 4th is so too. The 
numerals “ten” and “three” must indicate victims or 
things offered in worship. “ On the day i wei to offer at 
the ahito and hsi and sacrifices, to [Shang] Chia ten, 
to Pao I three, to Pao Ping three, to Pao Ting three, to 
Shih Jen three, to Shih Kuei three, to Ta Ting ten, to 
Ta Chia ten,” 

Several points in this legend at once demand notice. 
Provisionally accepting W^ang Kuo-wmi’s equation of the 
6th character as ^ c/tia, and that it stands for the full 
form elsewhere Jl ^ Shang-chia, who w^as otherwise 
named Wei we find that as Wang (and myself 

^ See the I Sim Tshmg Pun ^ ^ |^, Xo. 13, p. 1, verso, 

left-hand loAver corner. 

“ See ibid., No. 1, p. S, verso, left-hand upper corner. 
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previously) points out, the three names I, Ping, and Ting 
( ^ j T)> within a half sqiia,re bracket, are 

the Pao I, Pao Ping, and Pao Ting of the Historical 
while, as Lo.Chen-yti had alread}^^ discovered, 
our Sliih J&i and Shih Kuei are the Clm Jen and Cliii 
Kuei of the same work. But Wang righthr draws 
attention to the slight discrepancy in the order of the 
tliree Paos between this inscription and the Memoirs. In 
the latter the succession is Ting, I, Piug. Here it is 
I, Ping, Ting. As between this very ancient original 
document and the Memoirs cannot doubt that it is to 
the former we should give our trust. 

A further noticeable feature in this list of what Wang 
calls the six Itsien lamig % or ‘‘ducal predecessors'’ 
of the Shang dynasty, is, that as now restored they 
correspond precise!}’' to the order of the “Ten Steins ” or 
“ Ten Days ”, as Wang names them, save that four, tlie 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th, are missing. Thus Shang Chia heads the 
series, follow^ed in due order by I, Ping, and Ting, and 
the 9th and 10th end, as they should do, in Jen and Kuei. 
Hence, concludes Wang, the hitherto supposed rule of the 
Shang that deceased ancestors w^ere known by the name 
of the day on which they were born, \vas probably 
a custom only instituted after the date of T’ang the 
Victorious, and was due to the fact that by his time the 
days of the births and deaths of his ancestral predecessors 
were already out of memory, and hence recourse was had 
to the sequence of the Ten Days to provide them with 
retrospective names, otherwise such a coincidence as tlie 
facts now show would be impossible, --p 0 

^ a ii « ^ ^ W] ii in ^ ^ ffi. 

This is certainly a cogent argument, but though the 
point is passed over by Wang it implies that a lacuna of 
four successors, corresponding to Wu, Chi, Keng,and Hsin 
of the “Ten Days’’,, occurs in the record, both in these 
relics and in the Historical Memoirs. Otherwise the Shili 
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J^n and S hi h Kiiei (alias Chu Jen and Ohn Kuei) should 
have been styled Chu Wu and Chu Chi. Were there then 
four ducal ancestors not in the direct chain of descent by 
generations, and consequently not qualified to be included 
in the family sacrifices ? 

And this brings us to another curious point, which 
Wang Kuo-wei does not pass over. In the list of Sliang 
rulers above given in original and translation there is one 
omission which is most unlooked for, that of Ta I 3 /^ 2/ , 
as T’ang the Victorious is always styled on the Honan 
relics, and less striking, the tAvo sovereigns, Wai Ping 
Ping ^ on the Bones) and Chung J§n 
absent. Why are these three sovereigns, 
and particularly why is Tang, not found ? Wang essays 
to explain, and for the two less renoAvned rulers, I think, 
Avith success. But the matter is less clear, it seems to me, 
as regards T’ang. 

We know from Ssil-ma Ch’ien that Wai Ping and 
Chung Jen were both younger brothers of T’ai Ting, the 
son and heir of T’ang, though T’ai Ting is declared to 
have died before ascending the throne. 

But it is of importance to bear in mind that these 
inscriptions are not full records of the royal succession of 
the Shang dynasty, but tlie enumeration of those links in 
the catenary line of generations in family descent to Avhom 
certain ancestral AA^'orship and sacrifice must be duly 
offered. Hence it follows that the mention of Ta Ting 
does not prove that he actually reigned, nor coiwersely 
does the omission of the names of Wai Ping and Chung 
Jen disprove their claim to haA^e been djrnastic sovereigns. 
What the present recovered list of names does show is 
Avho AA^ere and AAdio were not recognized as entitled to 
share in certain celebrations of the ruling family’s ancestral 
worship. 

Wang Kuo-Avei’s explanation is, in his OAvn AAmrds, as 

foiw: :k -r Wi n ^ ^ M n 

JRAS. JANUARY 1921. , 3 
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4* i ^ li II ^ ± i Hi •&> >S> 

“ The reason why after Ta Ting, Wai Ping, and Clmng 
Jen are not enumerated, is tliat they were not later 
generations in the line ’whence the Yin dynasty Sons of 

. O . 

Heaven had sprung.” 

^'Not later generations,” that is the point. Being 
brothers of Ta Ting they were of the same generation as 
he, and consequently not entitled to the same sacrifices. 

But the omission of Ta I, that is Ch eng T'ang, seems 
much harder to account for, nor do I find Wang Kuo-wei’s 
explanation easy to accept, or, indeed, to follow. He says, 
The reason why Ta I is not enumerated is that he being 
the Founder of the Dynasty, his ducal and princely 
predecessors were perliaps all joined in sacrifice with the 
Founder ” :/c 2* ^ ic ffi ^ ^ I ^ ^ 

tfC 11 WL Perhaps so, but how does that explain the 
omission of the Founder s name ? 

However, despite these dubieties of detail, tlie net result 
of Wang Kuo-wei’s brilliant perspicacity is that ^^su-ina 
Ch’ien’s Historical Ilemoirs heijve been suddenly confirmed 
in particulars where confirmation would l)ave been prima 
facie regarded as almost infinitely unlikeljn And here 
I must leave Wang’s comments on this curious discovery. 

Between that fragment of recovered histoiy and the 
palmographic riddle which the same scholar!};^ critic has 
solved, as we are now about to see, there exists a link in 
the character ^ chia. It forms the liaison between the 
two discussions, the one historical, the other decipherative. 

A formula that we meet -with some frequency upon the 
Honan relics is represented in faesimile in Fig. 2 of the 
Plate, and appears to coiTespoiid in modern Chinese 
writing to the following text : g — ffl S -T* § if 
tsu i fieoi chih yil to yii i. Sometimes either ^ i or 
^ yil is omitted, sometimes both. 
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Tlie iT^nderjiig of this text would be, word for word, 
From one field as-far-as' to manjc re aiTng\s (l.lo thing.’' 
Obviously this is noiisense, and the inquirer has a choice 
betweeiT treating '‘one held’’ and '' many rearings ” as 
}3lace-.names or as ' personal, ■names. Lo (Jhen-yli. iuid 
accordingly Inserted To yil (‘■' many rearings in his list 
of the ..latter. He also }.iad determined, no doubt correctly, 
that ^ usually meaning ciot.hing, is one of, the many 
designations of special sacrifices (and I venture to siirinise 
that it here corresponds to tiie modern i, posterity 
but there matters stopped for years, except that Lo had 
readied tlm further conclusion that the supposed t'ien [H 
was in reality some other but unknown character. 

.For myself I had advanced some tin.iid steps beyonci 
this,, but only in conjecture. I find a MS. note under th.e 
character fp c/im, '' (Jan the uiiknown gj be this ? If so, 
@ = Jl ¥ Sliang ancestor.’' This was written long 
before I had seen Wang’s notes on the subject, but a private 
surmise is one thing and a published decision is another. 
Wang’s identification will be found on p. 3 of No. 16 of 
the I SJm Ts img Pien, The passage coiniiienees @ ^ 
J-. ¥ that is, in is Shang-chia.” Proceeding to 
extract from Lu^ Ffi |g division of the Ktio Yiv,. 
a couple of sentences ,to the effect th^at Shang-chia , Wei 
successfiilhdbriowed the lead of Hsieh [the original ancestor , 
o.£ .the Shang family], and the men. of Shang rendered 
liim the sacrifice of requital Wei s style was sometimes 
written 0 ,, adds W axig, wlio tlien points out tlie distinction 
'between this last character when correctly written and 
the character ffl tien. m the' phrase 0 fien to 

liiint m is also the ordinary word for fields]. In gj /’ien 
the hoiizoiitfd. and vertical; strokes both unite wiih the 

/ Li. ¥ :.1^ A .fjl A nofce ou the 

iext- explains that mmtm 4 sacriliee in requital 

of goodiiu.ss. 
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wbereas in the close]}^ similar eharaci.er med 
for a. personal name [viz. the old form of If rh in] these 
strokes are/as a rule, not continued to the bounding lines, 
a clear distinction between the two signs being thus 
afforded, tliongh Wang correctly enough adds that fre- 
quently tin's distinction is not observed. Tlie cross thus 
enclosed is, be sat^s, the ancient character ^ cAhg found 
equally on the Bones and on Bronzes. Next lie adduces 
the Shtio Wen's Lesser Seal form, see Fig. 3, and conquirt.-h 
it with one occurring on an inscribed tally of Tshn dynasty 
date, see Fig. 4, where the cross is still visible, .and is, he 
considers, likewise tlie early sign ^ ckia, the curving caps 
in both being, in his words, 13 ^ ifi ? ” erroneous 

alterations of p 

Wang now proceeds to another point. In tlie oracular 
sentences/’ lie writes, “ other examples of If chvi are 
always written +, In tlie ^ cJiia of Sliang-chia alone we 
find the form g}. And the names Pao I, Pao Ping, and 
Pao Ting are written ” as in Figs. 5, 6, and 7. “Tire ^ 
[viz. ff‘] within tlie p -ivei is analogous with the ^ i, 
'ping, and "f ting witliin the square bracket. But 
why they are composed witli p and the square bracket 
we cannot tell. With regard to the form @ having 
the additional — above, this is tlie same as the 
ancient sha,pe of Jt above. In the oracular 

sentences the group/’ illustrated in Fig. 8, ^nsonmtimes 
occurs, and this is contracted to @ in the same way as t he 
characters ^ ti and ff shih, etc,, wliicli were composed 
with [the ancient scriptions of] J: shang, liave the latter 
sometimes in the form 23, sometimes in Ami 

Wang concludes, after some further observations upon 
the stages of bis investigation, that they coiistituic an 
iron proof (as lie phrases it) that 0 and Q are 1 ¥ 
shcmg cilia y 

There are two or three minor points in the foregoing on 
which. I differ from this ingenious .scholar, especially his 
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apparent view that the single character B is also to be 
read slicing cJiia, whereas surely it can only be Ip cJiia 
simply. But his main tliesis seems indisputable. 

So then we must revise our rendering once more; and we 
shall now read/' From Shang-chia down to Man}’ Hearings 
sacrifice will be offered.’' 

But this still leaves the obscurity of the words to yil, 
" Many Bearings,” to be cleared up. Who w^as he, or who 
w’ere they ? 

It is here that Wang Kiio-Avei comes to our rescue with 
a really brilliant flash of intuition. The arguments by 
wdiich he demonstrates the truth of his discovery must be 
laid before the reader in full, but it wdll be convenient, 
before doing so, to state at once the net result. This 
result is that the two characters wdiich I have transliterated 
to yih are, in these texts, actually ^ to hoii, and ineaii 
“(his) many successors”. So that we have, as our final 
rendering of the original sentence, this : “ From Shang-chia 
down to his many successors, sacrifice wall be offered.” 
This, of course, gives a completel}?' intelligible and 
satisfactory explanation, if the reading as hem can be 
vindicated. It wdll be well, therefore, to follow the course 
of Wang Kuo-wei’s own demonstration, wdiicli wdll be 
found on pp. 8-9 of No. 16 of the I Sim Ts'nng Pien. 
This is occasioned by a short text in the collection he w’as 
engaged in deciphering and annotating, wdiich, except for 
three words, need not concern us nowL A copy of these, 
made from the photographic reproduction on p. 3 of No. 13 
of the same Chinese Re viewg is shown in Fig. 9 of the 
Plate, and is decipliered by Wang as Ig III. 2 j’ 

The decipherer opens with the statement that ^ ^ 
^ jj, that is, “ ^ is interchangeable wdtli ^ IwuS 
There is iiGthing newMn that, and it need not detain us, 
nor need wm linger over the passage immediately ensuing 
as to the identity of this sovereign, Hou Tsu I, in tlie 
dynastic list. 
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But what follows is arresting. “I find,” .says the 
writer, “ that in the oracular sentences the variants of the 
character hou are numerous. Sometimes it appears as 
Fig. 10, sometimes as Fig. 11, sometimes as Fig. 12 or 
Fio-. 13, sometimes as Fig. 14, sometimes as Fig. 15.” To 
wliicli let me add from my own collection a still more 
striking instance for his argument, seen in Fig. 16. 

“ All these characters,” he continues, are composed of 
nu, woman, and the figure of a child, ^ 
inverted, being tlie 8lmo Wen's character -ir or |t fn [so, 
according to Chinese authority, but not found as an 
independent character] ; sometimes with -gj: mti, niother, 
replacing niL They depict childbirth ^ ^ 

The groups of two or of three dots depict the aniniotic 
fluid at the moment of birth, ^ M ■? Ht ^ fiS «&• 
Sometimes the character is formed with analogous in 
function with mu, mother, and nil, woman.” 

Strictly this last figure is a slightly altered scription of 
J\jen, man, and has usually survived in the li or modern 
script as P shih, corpse. 

“ Accordingly,” adds Wang, “ speaking as regards the 
farm of the character, this is the Skuo ' occasional 

variant’ Jmot'i) of the character ^ yil, to vetir, 

produce, the former being composed with ^ mei, viz. 

mu [for these are mere variants] and the inverted 
ancient shape of ^ tzu, son, and corresponding exact!}’ to 
these [Bone] forms. Accordingly the act of childbirth is 
the original significance of this character.” (Tlie signi- 
ficance of the character, let us note in passing, not the 
meaning of tlie word.) 

So far so good. The analysis of the character shows 
the outline of the mother, and below her the infant at 
delivery appearing in the natuz'al or normal head 
presentation, “while the dots represented above, at the 
side of or below it, symbolize the aniniotic fluid. And 
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liere I may perhaps suggest a truer view of the element 
usually believed after the 81mo to represent the 
character ^ tzn inverted, and exhibiting the hair of the 
new-born babe. But the hair at that time is not so 
in ark ed a feature that it is likely to have been specially 
indicated, and Figs. 14 and 16 seem rather to point to the 
amniotic liquid as the real origin of the three strokes at 
the foot of 

And now returning to the main subject, all the fore- 
going refers to a variant of the character the spoken 
word corresponding to which is yll, not hou: How, 
then, does AVang Kuo-wei account for this discrepancy ? 
"^Furthermore,” he proceeds, and we are reaching the vital 
links of his argument, "'the figures,” Nos. 17, 18, and 19, 
"" all depict an inverted child behind a person,” W ^ iM 
^ A uses the odd words tsai jSoi lion, and 

liottsaijeiilisia, ""beneath a person,” because his argument 
requires the word ""behind”, and continues: ""Hence, 'by- 
extension of meaning, was developed the sense of the 
word "after, later, posterior’, in the phrase ^ hsien holt, 
earlier and later, before and after, anterior and posterior. 
And by a further extension was evolved the sense of 
" successor or " Prince wdio continues the body’, H 
The Sh'WO Wen's eiitry under ^ holt is, "A prince -who 
continues the body. Depicts a human* figure. [The 
wise prince, Itoit] distributes his commands and thus 
informs the Four Quarters [a quotation from the I King^, 
Hence the element f' i [sic] is composed •with i, one, 
and p k'ou, mouth.’” The meaning of this sentence of 
the Slmo Wen's text as it now stands, being obscure and 
inconsistent, I have made shift with the English rendering 
as well as I could. Tuan Yii-ts’ai says the text has been 
garbled and added to. 

AA-ang Kuo-^vei now resumes his own explanator};- 
comments. ""Thus, the character hou, originally 
depicting the human figure, the element Jf* should be an 
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erroneous alteration of f [viz. P shih, a modification of 
the character A jeX man], while — p are also an 
erroneous alteration of the figure of an inverted child 
[viz. of 

This reconstruction of hou from Fig. 19 is very 
attractive, and to me convincing, all tlie more so as no 
other example of the character of older date tliari the liaii 
dynasty can be brought forward in competition. 

The argument now proceeds, '‘The constructive signi- 
ficance of the character )§ hou liaving originally folicoved 
that of H yil, to rear, produce, in the course of develop- 
ment the later form of the sign for childliirih AVfi.s 
specialized in the two shapes ^ and yu, wliile tlie 
character for the word hou^ Prince Successor of the 

Blood, was specialized in the shape whereiipon two 
characters had been created,^ and by a further erroiieoiis 
change the latter form became jg* hou, wliile for tlie 
syllable hou, in the expression ^ ^ hsien hou, liefore 
and after, a further and separate type was used [viz. one 
constructed of quite other graphic elements]. The Shuo 
Wen then entered these forms under three dilierent 
radicals [viz. under its 528th, SSoth, and 34th], but the 
fact is that the three characters , |^v, and were 
originally one character, ^ M II ^ M H ^ ~ 

[I have translated this literally, rendering ^ fzh 
by " character ” in both instances. But in that form it is 
not true, nor is it what Wang really wishes to sav. If 
we rendered by “ word’' in each case, the statement 
would be true, but would not adequately convey what tlie 
writer did wish to say. This is clearly that three now 
difierent characters, two of which are derived from the 
same original graphic type, while one, is not, all 

nm V -zM m m 

^ m M % mm ^ z 
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represent the same original word lioii, me ailing "'after, 
later, successor ’’. The translation giA^en above is therefore 
faithful to the words and false to the intention of the 
AAuiter. But such a result is inevitable if Chinese scholars 
wall not learn to distinguish betAveen things so vital! a^ 
unlike as Avritten characters and spoken Avoids,] 

We need not here follow Wang in the succeeding 
paragraphs, in Avhich he seeks to identify the Jff ffl. Zj ? 
Hou Tsu I, or Later ancestor I ”, Avith the Shang 
sovereign ^ !•' after\A^ards he resumes, " In 

the oracular sentences the character j§* [viz. that shoAvn 
in Figs. 10 to 15 of the Plate] is also used for the Avord 
Hou, Prince Successor of the Blood. There frequently 
occurs the sentence @ Jl ^ ^ ^ J|f, "From Shang- 

chia down to his many successors.’ And, again, T fi 
f Ji In, ‘ On the day ting cJiou approached with 
offerings the Five Sovereigns (or Princely Successors)’” 
[see Yin Hsil Shu GJii ICao Shih, Ami. i, p. 30]. Wang 
then corroborates these uses of ^ hou from the Book of 
History and the Odes, and concludes his argument by the 
statement, ""Thus the men of Shang designated their 
forebears as jg' hou. Hence the expression ^ to hou 
is similar to the expressions ^ ^ to tz'tl, the numerous 
children, ^ ^ to shih, the numerous officers, and ^ to 
fang, the numerous regions, that occur in the Book of 
History. And the expression tvu hou, the Five 

Princes, resembles the passage in the Odes, H in' 
smi hou tsai fien, "The Three Princes were in PleaAmn,’ 
and that in the Book of History, H ^ hou 

cJieng kung, ■ When the Three Princes had accomplished 
their work/ These passages are now adduced as 
equivalents ill their significance, through their connexion 
AAuth the /lou of the phrase /iS'ie'ii hou earlier and 

later, predecessors and successors.” 
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In the foregoing masterly little essay (so it seems to 
me), there are two points passed over in a regrettable 
silence by the Chinese scholar. One is that he ignores 
the fact that at some period there must have been a 
transfer of the character H from the word ho‘U to the 
word yil, to rear, to which it was already attached at any 
rate at the date of the Shuo Wen. The second is his 
silence on another fact recorded in Kanghsi’s Dictionary, 
namely, that the characters for this syllable yil^ to rear, 
have also an exceptional sound c/io% together with the 
special sense of j|[ yin, descendants, successors. What 
bearing has this exceptional sound and sense of ^ on the 
group of facts discussed above ? The sense accords with 
that of or ^ hon, hut the sound is iiTeconcilable 
with the sound of either hoiv or yu, and could not have 
had a common phonetic parentage with either. Yet there 
would seem to be some unexplained relation. 

But apart from these matters of detail, Wang Kuo-wei’s 
researches have been most fruitful. Let me summarize 
what he has brought to light on this topic alone. 

In the first place he has deciphered and made fully 
intelligible a hitherto inscrutable text frequently recurring. 

2. In doing so, he has determined a new variant of the 
character shang, identical in its abraded sliape with 

i, one. 

3. He has also identified a sign sometimes not to be 
distinguished from, and always suggesting, the cliaraeter 
[H t'ien, fields, and to hunt, with the well-known character 
^ cilia, as to which I shall have something to say later. 

4. He has discovered that a sign which, according to 
the Shuo Wen, is a variant of yil^ to rear, V'as in 
Shang times the written form of the word hou, after, 
later, successors ; and 

5. He has disclosed the true pictographic origin of 
the character ^ hou, and shown the stages by which 
the present misleading graphic wreck was reached. 
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To a fellow-ploiiglmmn in the stiff and stubborn clay of 
Chinese palaeography these successes perhaps appear more 
signal than they may to other people, but in any case 
they well deserve to be made known to Occidental 
students. 

There are a few supplementary observations that 
I should like, in conclusion, to put on record in con- 
nexion with these decipherments of Mr, Wang Kuo-wei. 

The latter, in his equation of the apparent 0 fien 
chaz’acter with what is now written ^ cMa, has offered 
no suggestion as to its constructive significance. I propose 
to do so now. 

I believe the designer of the earliest character for the 
word chia drew a crude outline of a hide cuirass, which, 
as Laufer has described at length in his Chinese Clay 
Figures, p. 174 et seq., was a cuirass made in imitation 
of a coat.’' There exists a variant of the character, 
seemingly unknown to either Lo Chen-yii or Wang 
Kuo-wei, several examples of which occur in my 
collection, one, H. 227, figured in the Plate, Fig. 20, 
being Shang-chia. This may perhaps be regarded as 
a transition form between the cross - in - a - rectangle 
variants and the figure— earlier in type, if not in time- — - 
about to be described, the original of which appears on 
a bronze styled the Ch’ii I with an inscription 

reproduced in facsimile in the Chiln Ku Lu Chin Weii, 
vol. vii, p. 16. The character stands second in Fig, 21 
of the Plate. This passage Wu Shih-f§n, the author 
of the above work, transcribed as ^ ^ M ^ ^ 

[sic] kun mien Jean ko, ^^(L) heBiow on you the robe 
and cap of ceremony and the shield and halberd.” But 
a later and very sound critic, Sun I-jang ^ in 

his Kn Chon Shih I ^ U, pt. 4^, p. 17, has 
proposed an admirable emendation, much approved by 
some subsequent scholars, by reading ip ^ chia chon, 
cuirass and helmet,” in place of robe and cap of 
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ceremony, ”5 a change which' conforms better to the form 
of the characters and the spirit of the te,xt. Sun analyses 
the second character as ' from i, clot.hirig, and. the 
contained T-shaped element wliich he considers to be 
^ cvVhh contracted. If that be so, the sigii would 
correspond to the modern character read ooili ehia 
and hsia, a jacket, ratlier than to fp alone. Tiie i*elatioii- 
ship of form between tliis example from the Clbti I Bronze 
and the cross-in*a-rectaiigie compound of the Bones is not 
altogether clear. Can it be that whereas tlie old scription 
of ^ i,' clothing,,' shows the two sleeves, tlie ancient 
corslet or cuirass wars made like a Avaistcoat. and being 
sleeveless was represented by .a simple diamond -shaped 
or oval outline ? 

However this may be, it seems tolerabh? certain that 
the ancient pictographic form of ^ chia was iriodelled 
upon a cuirass or corslet rather than upon a flower-bud, 
as the author of the Slnio Wen asserts in tlie statement 
that .the character clvia, Fig. 3, 

‘•'is composed wdth wood capped wdtli tlie figure of a 
bud-scale.'’ And strong confirmation of the corslet viev; 
is furnished hj the character ^ anas, military 

equipment. The Lesser Seal of this is Fig. 22. composed 
of the t^YO elements ^ /jo, halberd, and e/im, ciiinass. 
As neither of these elements can be used as a plionetic in 
a^ cliaracter pronounced jung, it is obvious that tliey are 
both present for their ideographic value, and i]i that 
capacity thej^ serve very appropriately, w'here?is the 
combination of halberd and Jioiver-lmd is meaniiigless. 

Here we must stop, but it is to be lioped tliat we 
have not heard the last of Wang Kuo-weihs revelatioirs. 
Meantime, more insight to his penetrating eye: 
power to his hermeneutic elbow ! 


liiore 
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Geographical Notes 

By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE 

Was Oropus the Classical Name op Carohemish? 

rnHE name of tlie important Seieucid city wiiicli occupied 
: ’ tie site of tie ancient Carciemisi is still uncertain., 

German sciolars liave identified it witi tie Oropus or Europus 
of classical geograpli}^, but as is pointed out by Commander 
Hogartij wlio lias discussed tie question very fully in 
Carchemwh, pt. i, pp. 19 sqq. (1914), if Oropus is identified 
with tie town placed by the Peutinger Table between Birejik 
and the Sajur, and this again is identified with Carchemish, 
tie mileage attached to it will not agree with tie actual 
facts. There is tie further difficulty that, although one of 
the modern names given to the site is Jerabis,. which could 
be derived from Oropus, or rather its later Greek deformation 
Europus, the more usual and probably older name is Jerablus, 
which is Hierapolis. 

But there is yet another difficulty. Ammianiis Marcellinus 
(xiv, 8) states that one of the chief cities of Northern Syria 
in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates was Hierapolis, which 
vfas also called Nimis. The codices (Vaticanus and Petrensis) 
read Hiera 2 )oli veterenmno, which has hitherto been wrongly 
emended. But it is evident that the first n should he u, as is 
so frequently the case in MSS., or v standing here, as else- 
where, lot v{el). Hence the original text will have been 
Hietajioli vetere v{cl) Nino, the older Hierapolis or Ninus.’’ 
The later Hierapolis was the modern Membij, where the 
archaeGlogical remains are not earlier than the Seieucid era, 
and which after the foundation of its temple inherited the 
traditions and name of the more ancient city. This explains 
why Membij (Mabug, Bambyke) is unknown' to the Assyrian 
inscriptions. 
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Mv decipherment of the so-called Hittite hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions (which are really those of theKaskians and Ciliciaiis) 
has cleared up the origin of the name Niniis. IS; ana or Nina was 
the water-goddess {ni signifying ''water” in Hittite); hence 
Nana, the mother of Attys, is said to have been a water-nymph, 
the daughter of the River Saiigarios, a name which appears 
in that of the Sajur, Assjwiaii Sagura, Sangura, south of 
Carchemish. In the Carchemish texts the name of Nana is fre- 
quently replaced by the picture of a horse’s head,, with or without 
the phonetic coni|)lement ana. The belief in a water-horse 
has spread from the country where the horse was first 
domesticated throughout Western Asia and Europe, and in 
our own island has produced the kelpie or water-spirit of 
the Highlands, which assumes a horse’s form. The Greek 
hippocampus or water-horse has played a conspicuous part 
in art, and the old belief is still embodied in the name of the 
hippopotamus of Egypt. Carchemish was not only situated 
on the banks of the Euphrates, it also commanded the chief 
ford of the high road from east to west, and it was therefore 
appropriate that it should have been called the cit}^ of 
Nana In the texts a synonym of KarJcamisiyaSy a 
Carchemishian,” is Nand-tis and Ninddis, a Niniaii.” The 
statement of Ammianus Marcellinus has thus been fully 
verified. 

And now to return to Oropus. In the geographical list 
of Rainses III at Mediiiet Habu, the names of Mitanni and 
Carchemish are followed by Uru with the determinative of 
place. Uru is the Assyrian uru “ the city ”, which with the 
Mitannian definite suffix would be vuitten Uru-pi. The 
suffix is found in a good many geographical names in that 
part of the world — Tunip, for instance, by the side of Tuna, 
Til-Barsip, by the side of Tulburs, etc. In ITrii-pi, accordingly, 
I see the origin of the Greek Oropus. 

According to Stephanus of Byzantium Oropus was 
" formerly called Tel-missos ’h Is Tel-missos intended for 
Carchemish, fe? taking the place of karlca, which was identified 
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with the Aramaic the citadel ” ? In WAI. iii, 

66, Oh. 33 the name of Carchemish is actually written 
Ka/rhu-{AN)mm, 'Hhe citadel of (the god) Mas/^^ and we 
know from the Old Testament that such etymological puns 
were common in the ancient Semitic world. In this case it 
would appear that the Karkamish uni of the Egyptian List 
was interpreted as meaning “ the city of Carchemisli and 
not that Carchemish and “ the city ” were separate places. 
On the other hand, according to Shalmaneser III, Pitru, the 
Pethor of the Old Testament, called Pdri in the geographical 
list of Thothmes III, lay a little to the south of Carchemish, 
between that city and the Sajur, and Pitru may be a Mitannian 
or x4sianic word for “ city In Vannic f atari signifies 
“city”, and seems to be the same word as the Pteria of 
Herodotus, usually supposed to be the district of Boghaz 
Keui, though we are told that it was near Sin6pA At all 
events, the word teira in one or more of the Asianic languages 
had that signification ; thus we have Teira, Thya-teira, by 
the side of Thyia, Adrianu-therai, Temeno-thyra, Grimeno- 
thera, Das-teira, by the side of Das-Tarkon and Dasmienda, 
etc., ^ to which must be added the Khata-tirra of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Some of the coins of Tarsus, again, have the 
inscripion oprvyo-dTjpa, which cannot signify “ quail-hunt ”, 
but must be a Greek form of some such name as 
Artuga-teira. Artug is named in the geographical lists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth Egyptian dynasties. Since 
the ideograph of “ city ” has the phonetic complement -n 
in the cuneiform texts of Boghaz Keui, we may conclude that 
in the Hittite language spoken there the full word was either 
teiri OY ppatari.^ The Greek Kybis-tra always appears as 

^ Nin-lil is said to be the queen of heaven of Garchexnish Her 
Hittite name was Khebe or Khiba. 

‘•^ Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 144. 

2 The name of the Lycian city Fatara w'ould not be connected if 
Stephaniis of Byzantium is right in saying that it was the Lycian word 
for ‘‘a chest”. Fteria reappears, letter for letter, in Futerias, whieli 
an inscription of the Yannio king Menuas (Sayce, xxxiii) gives as the 
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Ehubis-na, “ the land of Khubis,” in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Boghaz Keui and Assyria; in a Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscription found at Andaval (Messerschmidt, Corpus 
inscriptiorium Hettiticarum, xxxi, C) it is written Ku-hi-is-s-a 
mias, “ the city of Kubis,” where the compound ideograph 
mias would have been read teiri in the language in which 
that word was used. The lengthened form teirpa would have 
become repa (for reppa) in Greek, and so the -tra which 
we find in Asianic geographical names of the later period. 

All this leads me to the conclusion that the name Uru-pi 
was employed in a double sense. Originally it would have 
denoted the township south of Carchemish, knovn to us as 
Pethor, but since Carchemish was par excellence the city of 
that region the title came to be attached to it, and eventually 
passed to the Greeks under the forms of Ordpus and Eurdpus. 
The double employment of the name would explain why the 
Peutinger Table (1) , does not name the station between 
Birejik and the Sajur, and (2) gives a mileage which suits 
the site of Pethor but not the site of Carchemish. 

In the sixth century Buropus, which “ popular etymology ” 
substituted for Oropus, appears as Aghropos and Aghripos 
in Sjuiao documents. Aghripos could easily have yielded 
an Arabic Jerabas or Jerbas by assimilation to Jerablus, 
i.e. Hierapolis, which must therefore have been the more 
customary name of the place, and Jerabas would naturally 
pass into Jerabis, the normal plural of a word Jerbas. 
Dr. Trowbridge, the head of the American College at Aintab, 
told me many years ago that some of his converts who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Jerablus had informed him that 

ancient name of Palu on the northern bank of the Euphrates (the 
modern Mnrad>sii), about midway between Malatiyeh and Van. It 
lay near Gupa, the Assyrian Kuppu, Khuzana (new' Khozan), which is 
probably the Khuzarina of the Assyrians, and Aassa, called Aassata in 
the inscriptions of Boghaz Keui. A variant form of the word ttrra 
probably recurs in Qulbi-tarris, one of the cities of Melitene conquered 
by the Vannic king Sarduris II (Sayce, i). Qulbi-tarris must be the 
Kholma-dara of classical geography, Qulbi or Kholma being the deity 
Khalmis of the .Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
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Jerabliis' was tiie '‘Arabic’’ and' Jerabis the “Turkish” 
name. Many of the places in that part of the world bear double 
names, as I learned when I was travelling there ; the first 
village I passed after leaving Bab, for instance, was called 
Kebesin by the Arabs and Bash-Keui by the Turks, and an 
old city site near the ford across the Sajur was known as 
Tel Mansur to the Turks and Tel el-Yansiil (also pronounced 
Yansur and Yansiib) to the Arabs. 

By way of conclusion I must add that the Mitannian -p 
was also pronounced -m, and could therefore be represented 
in cuneiform by -mi. In fact, the non-Semitic absence of 
distinction between m and w in Assj^rian is one of several 
examples of Mitannian or Hittite influence that can be 
indicated upon Assyro-Babylonian. Sir W. M. Ramsay has 
shown that m, 6, and w are interchangeable in the geographical 
names of Asia Minor, and in the cuneiform texts the same 
name can be written with m, lo, 5, and f. The character 
has the various values of mi, pi, %oi, and y%. Consequently, 
XJru-pi could also appear, in script as Uru-mi, Uru-ma, and the 
question, therefore, arises whether “ the Hittite soldiers, 
Kaskians and Urumians”, mentioned by Tiglath-pileser I 
as having occupied Subarti or Northern Syria — not to be 
confounded with the Supria of the Assyrian period ^ — did 
not come from Carchemish. ’Urma (the modern Uriim), a 
little north of Carchemish, is already named in the geographical 
List of Thothmes III (No. 208 and perhaps 313),^ while in the 
Hittite hieroglyphic texts the writers describe themselves as 
Kaskians. Thus, in the earliest text yet found at Carchemish, 
Yakhanas, who gave his name to the conquered district 
of Yakhan, calls himself not only “ a Hittite ” {Khat-tu-- 
ivias), but also “ a Kaskian ’’ ( and he 
further takes the titles of a follower of the god Tarkiis and of 
“ the Sun-god of the Ivaskian land 

^ 111 a Boghaz Keui text {KeiUclirffttexte am BoijliazkxA^ i, 22, Hew 6) 
the land of Sabari comes between Aleppo (Khalba) and Kinza. 

” Maspero identifies it wdth the Greek Urma Gigantos. Gigantos 
is probably an echo of the old name of the district Gagati. 
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The City of Buesakhanba 

In the Proceeiings of the Society of Biblical Archseology, 
December, 1915, I have transliterated and translated an 
interesting cuneiform text -discovered in 191 3-14 by the 
German excavators in the house of the Ilittite Resident 
at Tel el-Amarna. The text, which is in the Hittite form of 
cuneiform script, contains a semi-legendary account of a 
campaign of Sargon of Accad in the later Cilicia, and .was the 
first tablet of a series which seems to have been devoted to 
the earlier history of Asia Minor. The chief objective of 
Sargon’s campaign was the city of Bursakhanda, which was 
situated on a mountain, and from which he brought back 
to Babylonia two species of 'fig-tree, vines, roses {wurtimiu)^ 
and other northern plants,- as well as the ulpanu or Itipami, 
the nature of which is unknomi. That the campaign of 
Sargon was a fact is now proved by Dr. Forrer’s discovery of 
a tablet from Boghaz Keui, at present at Berlin, which records 
the invasion of eastern Asia Blinor by a king of the dynasty 
of Akkad, and its repulse by the combined forces of the 
.kingdoms of Kanes, Khatti, and Kursaura, the Garsaiira of 
classical geography. 

Another Boghaz Keui tablet, which embodies the annals 
of the Hittite king Telibinus, and has been translated by 
Professor Hrozny, informs us that Khattiisilis I, the founder 
of the Khattu empire, conquered the Gilician cities of 
Khubis-na, Tiiwanuwa, Nenassa, Li^nda, Zallara, Barsu- 
khanta, and Lu . . . na. Khubis-na is known to us from the 
Assyrian inscriptions, which show that it was the classical 
Kybis-tra; Tuwanuwa is the neighbouring Tyana ; Landa 
may be the Leandis of Ptolemy ; and Nenassa reminds us 
of the classical Nanessos. Lu . . . na may he the Lamena of 
Shalmaneser III, which lay between Tanakmi (Thanake) 
and Tarsus, and was probably the Lapana of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. Barsukhanta is evidently the Bursakhanda of the 
Sargon legend, and will have been in the vicinity of Kybistra 
and Tyana, that is to say on one of the northern heights of 
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the Biilgar Dagli. Unnamisii, where Sargon is said to have 
spent his third year, will have been on the coast of the Gulf 
of Antioch, possibly where the I6ne of Stephanas Byzaiitiniis 
was situated. It is possible that Barsiikhanda should be 
identified with the city of [BJarrukhunda, which Tiglath- 
pileser I places in the province of Qiimani. In KAB. iv, 13, 
Gbv. 47, the name is written Barsukhuntas. 

Javan 

In Gen. x, 2, 4, Javan is the brother of Tubal and Meshech 
in Eastern Asia Minor, and the father of Elishah — ^the Alasia 
of the cuneiform records, whose name was preserved in that 
of the Aleian ( = Alesyan) plain of Greek geography, as well 
as of Tarshish or Tarsus, of Kittun and of Eodanim, that is 
to say Cyj)rus and Ehodes. The geographical position 
assigned to him is confirmed by notices in Greek writers. 
Stephanus of Byzantium tells us that the Syrian Antioch 
was built on the site of the ancient lone, and the Periplus 
Maritima states that the to’wn at the mouth of the Pyramus, 
afterwards known as Kephalos, was also called lon^. In 
accordance with this Kedrenos states that the older name 
of Antioch was lopolis. The Egyptian officer Amon-em-heb 
in the time of Thothmes III describes ^Hhe land of Mount 
Uan ’’ as being to the west of Aleppo, and in the Second 
Arzawan letter in the Tel el-Amarna collection Labaia calls 
himself memis-ta Uanwannas, “thy spokesman of the land of 
Uan ^’ (Knudtzon, 32, 2). In an Assyrian geographical 
list the name appears as Yaena (WAL ii, 53. 8), the country 
of Yaena being preceded by the country of Cilicia (Khilakkii) 
and followed by the country of Malatiyeh (Melidi). Yaena 
by the side of Uan presents the same vowel-change as the 
Heb. wine,’’ AssjTmn inu, by the side of ohor^ 

vinum. In fact it is possible that the country took its name 
from the vine ; there was a city of Oinoandos somewhere in 
that part of the world. Mr. Tomkins was probably right in 
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identifying the Uanai of the geographical list of Thothmes III 
(No. 145) with Uan. ■ 

Kas and Kxjsa 

The country of Kasi also written Kasi and Kasse, 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, has been erroneously identified 
with the Kassite people of Babylonia, and supposed to repre- 
sent Babylonia. Babylonia, however, is always called Kar- 
duniyas in the tablets, and the name of Kasi is given only 
(1) to Cush or Ethiopia (Knudtzon, 49. 20 ; in 131. 13 it is matdti 
Kasi, '' the lands of Gush and (2) to a district which adjoined 
Mitanni, Naharaim, and the Hittites. Thus, in Knudtzon 
76. 15 it is coupled with Mitanni, in 116. 71 we have Mitanni, 
Kasi, and the Hittites, and in 288. 36 it is joined with 
Nakhrima or Naharaim. It thus corresponds with ^‘'the 
country of Kus4 ’’ of the Assyrian texts. A letter published 
by Dr. Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 1881, p. 13,informs us that the cities of Qarne — the 
Kama and Atu-geren of the Egyptian geographical lists — 
Dana, Kullania (the Biblical Calneh), Arpad, and Isana? 
were all situated in the country of the Kusa. or Kus^eans, 
which must, therefore, have comprised that part of Northern 
Syria which lay immediately to the north of Naharaim. 
In the larger Hittite ’’ hieroglyphic inscription from 
Hamath, line 1, as copied by myself from the original stone, 
the king calls himself king of the land of Kus ’’ (Kusi-mia), 
and in the Garchemish inscriptions one of the royal titles is 
king of Kas ’’ or “ Kus ’’ {Kusanms), It is worth notice 
that the first part of the name of the conqueror from 
Naharaim who subjugated Palestine in the tw^elfth century 
B.c. w^as Chushan (Judges iii, 8), which wmuld exactly 
correspond with Kusanna{s), of the land of Kus.’"'' In ai\v 
case, the name of the Kusi; was preserved in classical times 
in that of Mens Casius. 

The Lead-mines op Eaely Asia Minor 

The Gappadocian tablets, which belong to the age of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur (b.c. 2400), show that the mining and 
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export of lead was one of the chief industries carried on at 
Gaiiis, now Kara Eyuk, 18 kilometres K.E. of Kaisariyeh. 
According to a tablet in my possession the lead was exported 
to Assyria {mat A-sut)^ and from thence distributed throughout 
the Kear East. The names are given of a good many of the 
places in which the metal was found. Among them are Abe, 
Amas, Kakhur (evidently the Semitic Nahor), Sasakki, Sarniga, 
and perhaps Lusi and Niri, to which a fragment in my 
possession adds Zanuki. Another fragment belonging to 
myself refers to a man of Abe ” {A-he-im). 




A Short Anthology of Gnran Poetry 

By Major E. B. SOANE, C.B.E. 

rilHE Anthology is a manuscript furnished by Dr. Sa'id, of 
Sina, to the British Museum, numbered Or. 6444 ; the 
writer is working from a photographic reproduction made for 
him in 1908 by order of Mr. A. G. Ellis. 

The distance from the Oriental Department of the British 
Museum and absence of sufficient books of reference — this 
article is being written in Sulaimania, South Kurdistan — is 
a handicap on adequate comparison of words. 

The Anthology is a collection made at Sina by Abdu’l 
Mu’min, son of Jamalu’d Din, Mubayyinul Mulk, between the 
years of a.d. 1783 and 1785, and contains specimens of the 
work of twenty-seven poets, and a number of fragments 
classified according to the final letter of the rhyme. 

It has not been possible to ascertain the dates of any but 
a very few of the poets, who ’were all natives of Sina and 
the district of Aoraman on the Perso-Turkish frontier, which 
secluded mountain mass is still the home of the Gurani 
language, and where many more interesting manuscripts are 
still to be found. 

The period during which the collection w^as made was that 
of the semi-independent Vali of Ardalan Khosru Khan, who, 
like his predecessors, encouraged an entourage of poets and 
litterateurs, in which he 'was imitated by the Sultans of 
Aoramaii-i-Takht, who, though subject to him, were semi- 
independent, as they are to-day. 

After the rise of the Qajar dynasty, Ardalan fell from its 
high estate, and as the family grew effete, married Persian 
ladies, and lost powder, the Court was dispersed and the writing 
of the Gurto language (which had for years been only 
artificially kept alive in Sina by its recognition as the official 
language) fell into disfavour and ceased. 
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Giiraiii is a dying language. It was in all probability 
but a dialect of Persian at the Arab conquest, and owing to 
its location in the mountainous districts of the Kernianshah 
and Ardalan provinces, escaped both the grafting of Arab 
words and the development and change which ensued in 
Modern Persian. 

It was not, however, to exist undisturbed. The seventeenth 
century saw the rise to power of the Kurdish princes of 
Eawandiz, Bitlis, Amadia, and the Kurd Sardars of the MukiL 
The tribes on the Turkish side shared in the spirit of conquest 
exhibited at the time by the Turks, and took the opportunity 
to spread westwards and southwards into Persia, absorbing 
some populations and driving others farther into the moun- 
tains. The most notable historical example of the Kurd 
invasion is Zuhab. Here Abdal the Bajilan from the 
Khoshnaw district, at the head of a body of tribesmen, 
emigrated to Zuhab and the lands now known as Juanrud. 
They found living there a confederation of tribes which they 
promptly reduced and gave them the KurmanjI name of 
Guran, meaning bondmen ’’ and '' peasants which name 
is to-day that of a large heterogeneous collection of tribal 
elements in the locality. As time went on sections of Kurd 
tribes adopted the habits of the newly named Guran and 
shared with them their winter and summer habitats. The 
result is to-day that the so-called Guran tribe of Zuhab and 
Juanrud contains tvro distinct elements— the Kurd sections, 
all Sunni Muslims, speaking their own Kurmanji, and the 
'Guran’' original sections, mostly Ali Allahi, non Muslim by 
faith, and speaking the " Gurani ”, The Bajilan family itself 
has so well preserved the original condition that to-day the 
members of “ begzadas ” of Bajilan speak Kurmanji, while the 
tribe formed of the original inhabitants of Zuhab plain speak 
a dialect of Gurani. 

In Ardalan gradual penetration was more the rule, and it 
is a matter of history that by a.b. 1650 the bulk of the 
opulation already spoke Kurmanji, which is now the language 
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of the capital, Sina town. In short, to-day the Ghrani is 
spoken only by the tribes of Aoraman, Rijab, Kanduleh (near 
Kermanshah), and the original sections of the Sinjabi, Giiran, 
and Bajilan tribes, representing but a small fraction of the 
population, and among these it is dying out, Kurmanji 
taking its place. 

The Gurani language itself has been termed a Kurdish 
dialect. It is, however, not so at all. Kurmanji has its 
characteristic grammatical forms, vocabulary, and idiom 
which have nothing in common with Gurani. The latter, 
however, shows in its grammatical forms that it is but a 
Persian variant, long separated from the mother tongue, and 
having borrowed widely in more recent times both from 
Kurmanji and from Persian. It is the most northerly of the 
group of Persian dialects represented by Luristan and comes 
very close to the Lur languages of extreme northern Luristan. 
At the same time it is the least affected by later Modern 
Persian, or else split earlier from the original mother tongue. 

The dialect of Gurani spoken by the Guran ’’ tribes varies 
in some numerous minor details, but preserves the main 
characteristics, the most conspicuous of which is the aversion 
to initial which it turns to or has, perhaps, never used 
at all. 

Houtum Schindler, who made extensive studies on Aryan 
dialects in Persia, mentions the Gurani language as spoken by 
the tribe and by the people of Kerind and Biwanij. He, 
however, erroneously includes among the Gurani-speaking 
tribesmen the NairzKi and Taishai Nirizi Taischi’'), who 
are Kurds speaking Kurmanji.^ The words and sentences he 
(Quotes show that the modern Gurani tends increasingly to 
absorb Modern Persian and Kurmanji words and to lose its 
individuality; The Gurani of the Anthology is very much less 
influenced by outside languages. 

A further proof of the relation of Gurani to Modern 

^ ‘‘Beitrage zum Kurdischeri Wortschatze,”.in the Journal of the 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
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Persian is tte resemblance seen here and there witli sncb 
dialects as that of So and other well-preserved Persian 
dialects in the interior. 

Still more interesting than its connexion with the dialects 
of Persia are some important features it shares with the 
peculiar Zaza language of mid-Kurdistan. This latter, a 
non-Kurmanji language, while it has borrowed very widely 
from Kurmanji, is of the same class as Gurani, but unaffected 
by New Persian, and in some features represents a better 
preserved specimen of w^hat Gurani may once have been. With 
Gurani it shares the repugnance to initial M-, giving initial iv~ 
where Avestic and Old Persian have initial Jiw, Jiv, Unlike 
Gurani, however, it is archaic in its numerals, particularly 
giving such wmrds as hirye for three ’’ and das for ten 

Abbreviations. — The following are adopted in the text : — 
OP Old Persian. 

Av Avestic. 

Pill Pahlavi. 

NP New Persian. 

Kur Kurmanji, the language of the Kurds. 

Kan Kandulai, a Gurani dialect spoken near Kermfinshah. 
GuT Tribal Gurani. 

E Rijabi and Biwaniji dialects of Gurani. 

A Modern Aoramani. 

Lk Leld of Kermanshah district. 

L; . North Luri. 

Z ■ , Zaza, 

S Dialect of So near Isfahan. 

M Mazanderani. 

The specimens quoted are taken at random from the 
Anthology. The verse form throughout is the same ; couplets, 
some series of which rhyme. The poem form does not fall 
into any of the categories of conventional Persian poem form, 
being but a succession of couplets with internal rhyme,, 
though the rhyme occasionally persists through several 
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couplets, A feature of the poems is the introduction in some 
cases by a defective couplet^ the first line of which forms 
part of the second line, as : — 

Ydrdn loll Mm 
Am je Idldn ajdb IdU Mm 

Shirm nishteran 
Na dor i didasJi hazdr msliteran 
Shmn nediod 

Pai sufta dildn 'piirr slicing nedwd 

The metres are natural ones, and, like the poem forms, do 
not conform to Persian rules, which gives the verse a freer 
swing and more natural cadence. Like most Lur and Kurd 
songs, they should be heard sung for the metre to be 
appreciated. 

Specimen 1. — Folio 11 of manuscript. Shaikh Ahmad 
Takhti of Aoraman i Taldit, circa a.d. 1640. Three 
verses to Autumn. 

Hawr i no dmd hJiam pdsh o namm 
Min durln wildt o dard mulitamdn, 

Td je hawr mahu yeh qatra rezdn 
Min je dldam sel hundw horezdn. 

Nam i no palz o Jcham hijrdn iaJcht 
Magirdn hi gird jastal sang saMit. 

Translation 

Kew clouds have come, grief enveloping and moist 
I [am] from a far land, overwhelmed with sorrow. 

Ko sooner will the clouds let fall a drop 

Than from my eyes a torrent of blood-tears will outpour. 

The dews of new autumn and the griefs of the exile 
Close around one’s soul a hard rock. 

Notes on Text 

I have only noticed words calling for attention as different 
from NP. Ordinary NP words or Arabic loan-words are 
assumed', tO' be, known... ■ 
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Verse 1, line. 1.,., 

hawr^ '' cloud/^ ' This form' is met with throughout Kur 
and L. Of. Av aiora, Phi avar, S awr, E ? A, Lk hcmr. 

dmd. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. dmdn, “ to come.’' 
A purely Gurani and L word. Kan, E, A, GuT dnidn, Z d-me: 

Miam, '' grief.” Hardening of initial gli- to Mi- is comiiioii 
to L Gurani and Kur ; cf. hdMi, ddhJi, etc. 

naml% '' possessing moisture.” The attributive suffix 
Mm is common to Gurani as to HP. 

Line 2. 

‘wildt^ Arabic ivildyat, the usual Gurani form of the word. 
Verse 2, line 1. 

je, from.” KP az, OP hacka^ Av hacJia, Phi aj, Kan zJie^ 
E jc, Z sa, se. Kur does not use the word except in the 
northern dialects in the form zhe, meaning '' for ”. 

mabii, 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of hiiin, to become.” 
No non-NP dialect uses the NP root shav, every one has 
preserved the use of root bfv, Av bu, Phi bd. 

Line 2. 

hundw, bloodwater.” NP Miundb. The use of initial 
li and w where NP shows hh will be frequently remarked, 
Av whun% GuT hun, A, Lk, E khun, Z goen. 

liorezdn. 3rd pers. pi. pret. ind. from infin. to 

rise, come up, and forth.” This verb, which is non-existent 
in NP, is common to many dialects, but does not exist in 
Kur. It is a compound of hor and The prefix liofy. 

though an uncommon variant of Av fm-, Phi /ar-, is met 
with in various forms in other dialects. The root ez is 
apparently the Gurani variant of Av root sta. Cf. NP bar 
Midstan, Kur hal stem, Lk horesdn, Kan, R, A liorezdn,, 
Z weristdn, L virisan, Maz roots ores, vores, virisM. 

Verse 3, line 2. 

magmn. 3rd pers. pi. pres. ind. of glrdn, ''to take.” In 
conjunction with the next word, bigird, means "to close 
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round; envelop ’^ Tke use of the tense particle m- is 
characteristic of Griirani and L, as opposed to the Kur a-. 

jastay being, entity,’’ I can find no parallel in NP for 
this word, which is frequently seen in GuranL Kan does 
not use it. Justi, in a note on Houtum Schindler, suggests 
the comparison with NP khajastahi for which I can see no 
justification. 

Specimen 2, by the same author as 1. Two verses to 
Autumn. 

Am khazdnl zard bdmam wind 
Kaftahl nalviv i tdf gul ml^id. 

Aksash dldr hi na guldw i tdf 
Chimdn min madldm na ml jam i sdf . 

Translation 

To-day, of yellow-crested autumn I could see, 

Fallen on the lip of the torrent pool, a picture. 

Its likeness was visible in the pool of the torrent : 

Thus could I see it on the surface of the smooth plane. 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

am, “ to-day.” Most L dialects use I for the demonstrative 
in the words 'Vto-day this year ”, etc. Kur uses its 
characteristic am'-.. Av a, hd, Phi e, S, E, Kan dru, A, Z aro. 
The Gurani has lost the final consonant of Av raoch and Phi 
roj, roch. Kur roj, rozh, rock. 

yellow-covered autumn.” 

-am ivlnd, '' to me visible.” -wlnd h probably a loan-word 
from KP hind, though the initial ?/; is more faithful to the 
original of Av Vmen, OP 

Line 2. 

hafta, " fallen ” Part, past of which is common to 

Kur and Gurani. Where NP, following Phi, has adopted the 
particle 5 with the significance " down ”, plus Vfat, pat 
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''fall 'V Kur lias taken a prefixial h with the same root. 
Possibly Gurani has borrowed it from Kur. 

hi. 3rd pers. sing, pret. ind. of infin. Man, "to be.’’ 
Knr inf. hun. The form Man is common to all the non-Knr 
languages, Kan, L, Lk, R, Z. GuT, ^M. 

na, " on, by, at.” Common to all Gurani and some L 
dialects. A connexion is suggested with the Av ni-, OP niya-, 
" down,” used in connexion with verbs. Kur la, 
llio, " lip.” Kur, GuT, R, A, Uw, S leiv, NP lab. 
tdf, " torrent, spate.” Cf. Phi topdnih, " violent, strong.” 
A, R tof, Kur Idf. 

gul, " a pool.” A word commonly used in all L, Gurani, 
and South Kur. Apparently a loan-word from Turkish geiil, 
mind, "a likeness,” from Vman, "remain, resemble.” 
Parallel to NP mdnand. 

Verse 2, line 1. 

ahsash, ahs-ash, "its likeness.” Ahs is an Arabic loan- 
word through NP. Ash is used by all Lur and NP dialects, 
as well as by NP. It does not exist in Kur. The consistent 
use of enclitic -ash is one of the features of Gurani which lead 
to its classification with, and as relation of, NP, as opposed 
to connexion with Kur, whose indej)endence of NP and its 
allies becomes increasingly evident on close study. In this 
case the adherence to OP -shaiy, -sh, by NP and allied 
languages is little more faithful in form to origin than the 
Kur -I, -e to the Av -hi, -hd. 
dldr, " visible.” NP dlddr, 

guldio, gul-dw. Water lying in a hollow. See gul above. 
Line 2. 

chimdn, " thus.” Cf. NP chindn. Kur has no similar 
word. 

madldm. 1st pers. sing. ind. past imper. from Vdi, " see.” 
NP mldldam. Gurani and L form the imperfect tense by 
the addition of -Id- to the root and before the enclitic pro- 
nominal ending. 
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ml jam i sdfy the face of a smooth plane.'’ NP metaphor 
borrowed entire. 

Specimen 3. — Folio 12 and 13. Muhammad Qiili Snlaiman, 
date unknown. Six verses to Autumn. 

Khazdnl bi clidkh 
Aru dim hi cliam khazdnl hi chdkh. 

Rangish pai nahl dardlnash ddkh 
Min dar sdtje dil klshdm dir dkh. 

Pirsdm hai khazdn rang i haqam wena 
Zarrl ddkh i dard i jefd i min pai na. 

Sd hiwdcha paim tuje chi kdrl 
Pesa rang i sdf i hldarddn ddrl» 

Wdtish hai lewa i dil i pakhm para 
Min him i zdmam kaftan na chdra. 

Tu mdchl hi dard har kas hi dard bu 
Shd allah chanl garr hi zukhdl gard hu. 

Translation 
Autumn wounded : 

To-day I saw with my eyes Autumn wounded. 

It had not its colour, because of its painful scar. 

I then from my heart heaved a fiery sigh. 

I asked : Oh, Autumn, of hue like logwood dye, 

Apply to it a little of the pains of my sufiering.” 

Then said he to me : '' What, then, art thou ? 

Thou hast a clear colour like that of the care-free.” 

He said : '' Oh, Deceiver of the torn-hearted, 

The blood of my wound it is fallen on my face. 

Thou callest care-free whoever hath this ill ? 

Please God ! with flames may he be burned to charcoal ash.” 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

chdkh,^ '' a wound.” An unusual word. 

JRAS. JANUAEY 1921. 
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Line 2. 

dm. See Specimen 2. 

dim. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. from infin. dlcm, to see/' 
cliam^, eyes." Cf. S, R, Lk climn, Z chim, A clio, Kur chaw^ 
clidf. 

Verse 2, line 1. 

ranglsh, rangl-sh, “ its colour." 

pai nabl, to it " or “ on it ", was not ". Cf. Av paiti^ 
OP apiy. Pill Kan, GuT, A, Lk pa% Kur pe. 

dafddnash dcihh. An inversion which would be in prose 
ddkh i dardlnash, ''its painful wound," the word duJch (NP 
ddgh), " a scar," being used in this meaning. 

Line 2. 

min. 1st pers. pron. NP alone of Aryan languages in 
Persia and Turkey shows mrm, all others mm, except Kur,, 
which preserves Av azem in the form of az, vuth dative and 
accusative min, me ; and Caspian Talish dialects, as, az. 
dar sat. Borrowed from NP dar sd'at, " instanter." 

Jclskdm. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind, of infin. hdslidn, "to 
pull, draw, suffer, etc." NP hashldan, Kan, L, GuT, A, Lk, 
R klslidn, Z V hish, Kur heslidn. 

dir, "fire." Av atdr, dtarsli, OP dtar, softened in obsolete 
NP to cidar. R, Kan, GuT, S dir, K dgir, Z ddir, Kur dgir.^ 
dJch./^woer^ 

Verse 3, line 1. 

pirsdni. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. to ask." 

rang i haqam, " the colour of log- wood, or red dye." 
tvena, " like." Cf. 'NP gimd, Kan, GuT wena. 
qoai na, " put on it ! A% is the imperative of nidn, ' ^ to 
place." Cf. NP nihddan, (WP, Kan, R, A man. 

Verse 4, line 1. 

sd for NP {At) sd'at in the meaning " then ". 
hiwdclia. Equivalent of N'P 'biguft. From infin. wdtin, " to 
speak." Kan, R, L, Lk M hwdim. The first four 

use the stem ivcicli- in all tenses except j)reterite and tenses 
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formed from it, and the imperative. S uses waj- and Z vaj-^ 
a good preservation of the Av Vmc/i and Phi Vwj. The 
Kur shows variations of the root in -^ezh, bezh, though it 
uses more generally a number of other roots peculiar to itself, 
Gurani does not appear to possess the guf- stem of N P 
from OP 'sl guh, 

paim, pai-m, '' to me.'’ Pai here is not the same derivative 
as pai in verse 3, line 1, but is the same as NP bi, cf. Av aiwi^, 
aibi (Gatha), OP abiy becoming Av upa, OP upd with accusative 
following. In the meaning of ‘"to”, pai occurs in Kan, 
Lk, Kur, A, R. ' 

tu je chi Icdri, A parallel of the NP colloquialism Tu chi 
Icdra i What art thou ? ” 

Line 2. 

pesa, “ whitish, white.” Cf. Phi peseh, NP pes% pes, pis% 

leprosy.” Parsi j}uk. The rest of the line is as NP. 
The use of ddri, “ thou hast,” is for metre’s sake ; the true 
Gurani should be maddri. 

Verse 5, line 1. 

wdtish, 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. wdtin as above. 
The use of the enclitic -ish in this part of the verb is common 
to Kan, R, Lk, A. Cf. colloquial gtifiash, ‘‘he said,” 
not “ he said to him ”. 

pahhm pdm, “ torn and rent.” Pakhmmdt^y be a loan-word 
from Kur ; it is in daily use among the Jaf nomads of the 
frontier. . _ , 

zcimam, zdni-ani, “my wounds.”.. A, R, Lk, GiiT, Ivan 
zdm., NP zahhm. Zdm is also used by the Kurds of the extreme 
south, but not is a Kiirmtoji word. 

kaftan, 3rd pers. sing. perf. of infin. kaftin, “to fall.” 
/ai/to is strictly 

The use of -5^ as part of the verb “ to be ” is very widely 
spread all over Persia in dialect. Ct khuban, is good.” 
Kur does not use it. Cf. GuT ?)m,“ he has been.” Kan 
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han, ^Vit is/’ R “ it is/’ R and A botli tbe han-, the 
stem in pres. ind. of '' to be ” tbrongliout the six persons. 

na cMm^ " on tbe face ” ; chdra = NP cJiihm. 

Verse 6, line 1. ' 

tu mdcJn, "thou sayest.” A and R show the complete 
form mmvdcM, S awajl, GuT mawdzM. Kan follows GuranL 
M dard, " without pain.” 
b% dard^ " with this pain,” hi I dard. 

6il. In next line also, " may he be.” NP hdsliad^ buvad. 
Common to L and GuranL Kur has its own form. 

cha7i% " with, like, by.” Kan, A, cham, Kur does not 
use it. 

garr, " flames.” The word is not generally used in other 
Gurani dialects, nor in Lk, It appears to be a loan-word 
from Kur. 

zuJchdl-gard, " charcoal dust.” See note on hardening of 
gh to gh in previous specimen. Kur does not use this word. 

Specimen 4. — Folio 32. Mulla Tahir Aoramam, date un- 
known. Fourteen verses on the Basil, explaining how it 
came by the black marks on its leaves. 

1 TiUw je rehdn purr slidn shiwa 
Ldf madd In zulf i haslwa. 

2 Mawdtish qatra i qatrdn hlzandn 
Ham rang ham huyl zulf rlza^idn. 

3 Min wdtim, " Rehdn, zaid i sdrdl 
Bi tu chi Idiq Idfbmdi ? ” 

4 Rehdn wdt, " shart i wia im tu iva ydr, 
Bimslmnl wa ham jdi bl aghydr, 

5 Ru bi rum hara chamw zulf dustit 
Cham qiblagdl Jchds dwdt wustit. 

6 " Agar hheldfbar shmn Idf bmdi 

Bimdld na rum rang i sidiJ^ 

7 Lma wa gul i rehdn har du bo wdna 
Shimi, kirdmdn sijdal dstdna. 
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8 Bimdla i dilsuz Idldm Idl tvena 
Pai cliandl tai zulf i tuglirm mesfikena. 

9 Wdiiniy “ Munmwatan^ SMI Perl Pciya 
Bd pakJish bu na rut zulf i miskk nidyaP 

10 Dd vma wa rehdn ddwd wa jastimdn 
Bar shu bi rdsti ben o bastimdnP 

11 NaJcird darlMid Mjat Tcird qabul 
. War ddbi ivardddasta i zulf ilul. 

12 Sd reMn ndshal zulfasJi Mas zdnd 
Pai ru Sid ash Al Wallah! ” ash wand 

13 Zdmen bird wa zid i say a i diraMtdn 
Td bizdnu Mdh cliun sia baJchtdn, 

14 Pari paihidl Idf ivardish niddmat 
Ru sldlsh mand td rui qldmat. 

Translation 

1 A sprig of basil, full of pride and coquetry, 

Was mocking at tlie tresses of a personage. 

2 It said, Drops of pitch, should they sift [them], 

Like hue and like smell of her locks would pour down.’’ 

3 I said, “ Basil, thou are desert born, 

Wherefor art thou fitted for such mockery ? ” 

4 The Basil said, A pact be it that I and thou and the 

beloved 

Sit down together in a place with no others. 

5 '' Confront me with the locks of thy beloved. 

And with the adored exercise thy wish. 

6 If my mockery turn out an error 
Eub on my face the colour of black.” 

7 I and the Basil both to the house 
Went, and prostrated ourselves on the threshold. 

With heartbreaking cry I wailed like the dumb 
Bor a few locks of the musk-scented, curled tresses/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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9 I said, '' ’Tis but justice, fairy-footed Queen, 

Let your musk-endowed locks scatter over your face. 

10 “ Contention batli struck the souls of me and the Basil ; 

Let the truth of our argument come out.” 

11 She tarried not, but granted our request. 

And loosed before her a handful of her curly locks. 

12 Then the Basil knew the intoxication of her locks. 

And cried '' Ai Wallah ! ” for its blackened face. 

13 It took refuge under the shade of the trees 
Till it should know dust, like the unlucky. 

14 For the result of its mockery it ate repentance, 

And its face has remained blackened till the Day of 
Judgment. 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

tiUwj indefinite singular of til, a branch, sprig, shoot.” 
The word does not occur generally in Gurani or L, and may 
be a loan-word from Ivur, the southern dialects of which 
use the word til to signify a shoot, or a low hill-spur. Cf . also 
North Kur, till, '' a finger.” No equivalent in NP. 

rehan. The sweet basil, much prized in the mountains for 
its sweet smell. It is often referred to as gid i relidn, though 
its flower is insignificant. 

f UTT slim skhva. The conjunction o, and,” is omitted 
between the second and . third words for metre’s sake, a 
common feature of this type of poetry. Both words are 
Arabic, in common use in NP. 

Line 2. 

Idf. In NP Idf usually means boasting ” simply. In 
Gurani it always means belittlement, mockery”. 
madd. 3rd pers. sing. ind. imperf. of infin. ddn^ to give.” 
hashva. Indefinite sing, of kas, a person.” 

Verse 2, line 1. 

mawdtisk. 3rd pers. sing, imperf. ind. of ivdtm, '' to say,” 
for note on which see above. Kan, A, E, GuT mmvdtisK 
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Mzcmdn. 3rd pars. pi. pres. subj. from inf. btzmiin, to 
/sift.” ■; 

Line 2. 

hdmu NP limn, equal, like.” The lengthening of the 
vowel is common to Gtirani and Kur. 

nzandn. Same form as hlzandn, from inf. rizanin, io 
pour.” The Gurani does not use the V&iM and as 

in NP. 

Verse 3, line 1. 

wdtin, 1st pars. sing. pret. of infin, ivdtin, to say.” 
zaid i sard %. Equivalent either to NP zad i sahrd % thou 
art desert born,” or zaid i sahrd I, adopting the NP use of 
zaid in the meaning of an one ”. The first interpretation 
appears more likely. Lk gives zai, E zaid for “born”, 
though the infin. in all cases is zdin, -di- in all the L and 
Gurani dialects often becomes -ai- ; cf. hain for bam, “ come 
here,” main iov main, “a mare.” 

Idf bindi. The equivalent of NP Idf-zani, in this case 
meaning traduction. The word bindi is NP used 
idiomatically. 

Verse 4, line 1. 

wdt. 3rd pars. sing. pret. of infin. wdtin, “ to say.” 

Ima, “we.” Used for the singular. Common to all 
Gurani, L, and South Kur. Correct Kur am. 

binishimi. Equiv. of NP bimshdmm, “ let us sit.” Gurani 
infin. mslitin. This is common to all Gurani, Lk, and L. 
Kur uses it also, but never without an adverbial prefix dd or ru. 
The form -mil for the plural pronominal enclitic is peculiar to 
Gurani and allied dialects. The mongrel language of Kerman- 
shah uses the form -Imin in this place. Lk also gives -Ima 
BJidi -iman, ^ -Ima, Maz -Iml. 

■Line;2. , 

^va ham. NP hd Aam, “ together.” All allied dialects use 
wa for NP The use of this phrase is one of the many 
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links between Guranlj and NP. Kiir uses hiyelc, layeh.lagal^ 
digaly tgar, etc.' 

Verse 5, line 1. 

m li mm. A NP pbrase, '‘face to face.’’ TMs also is 
used by all allied dialects in common with NP. Kur has 
a variety of phrases of its own, such as diberyeky laberyeky etc. 

kara. Imperative of kirdm, “ to do, make.” Guram and 
allied ^dialects do not use the kun stem, of NP. GuT, A, R, 
Kan, imperative karo. Kur uses stem ka- in place of NP kun 
and Gurani kar-y except in a few northern dialects, which 
also use stem kar-. 

chanlWy and chanl in next line. See previous notes. 

diistity for dustily " thy friend.” 

Line 2. 

klidSy NP khub. This Arabic word is used by all Gurani 
and allied dialects to signify " good, well ”. 

mvdty " desire, wish.” Verbal noun from infin. wastiny " to 
wish.” As a rule the secondary stem is wdz-y used in ind. pres., 
imperative, and subj. pres. GiiT, Kan, Vum, Maz (Talish) 
\%vey \vdZy Kur ivdZy and loan-root from NP \klmdz, 
Av and OP ^^vaSy Phi infin. khvdstann. Lk and L follow 
NP with ^kliwds. 

ivustit. 2nd sing. pers. pret. ind. from infin. 
throw, scatter, deposit, arrange.” The use of the preterite 
to express the future is a well-knoTO feature of NP and 
Kur. E, Kan, GuT ‘yJivuSy \waSy Z ^!eshy Kur ^!wezky 
<k]ia The first Kur root and the Gurani, etc., invite com- 
parison with Av ^lasy and the Kur Alkka with Av sail. The 
only parallel suggested in NP is hasMany " to leave, let fall, 
suspend.” 

Verse 6, line 1. 

bar shim, bar sMmiy " should go out-to me.” Shu is the 
equivalent of the NP ravady horn infin. shm^i, "to go,” see 
later. 
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Line 2.' ■, \ 

himdla. Imp. of infin. malm, to mb.'’ Final -a in 
imperative is cbaracteristic of all Gurani and Kur. 

Verse 7, line 1. 
ma. See Verse 4, line 1. 
loa. See verse 4, line % wa ham. 

ho, ''to, for." R uses So, but most allied dialects use wa, 

m hi. 

uwa, '^bouse." The loss of the M- is conspicuous here. 
A, R, GuT^ Kan ydna. All apparently from NP hhma or 
Phi IcJidnaJc. Z, Maz use variants of had, hai, etc., the origin 
of which is obvious. Kur uses mdl,^ the word IcJidnu in Kur 
signifying a house built of stone or brick. It is a loan-word 
from NP. 

Line 2. 

shlmi. 1st pers. pi. pret. ind. from infin. sinan, " to go.” 
Lk, L, GuT VaM, ^’sh^, Maz ^ishu, Talish ^'she, Z she, 
Kur VcM. A and R use ; cf. NP s^rii, rav. 

hifdmdn. 1st pers. pi, pret. inf. from infin. hirdin, " to 
do.” The enclitic -man is as seen in L and Lk. Kermanshahi 
uses it indiscriminately with -Imin. It is also met with in 
South Kur. 

Verse 8, line 1. 

Idldm. 1st pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. Idldin, "to wail, 
implore,” an onomatopoeic in general use in Gurani; cf. 
South Kur infin. to wail.” 

Line 2. 

tughrdl meshhena. A very Persian-like metaphor, com- 
paring the locks to the Turkish imperial sign manual of 
convolute letters. 

^ Nearly all writers on Kurmanjr give the derivation of mdl as Ar 7ndl, 
“property,” for which there is no reason. It would be curious at least 
that Kur, which does not borrow except to fill gaps in the language, 
should adopt a foreign word for the commonest object of life. The 
derivation is Av nmCina, Phi. man. 
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Verse 9, line l.„ 

muruwwatmiy muruwwat~an. See specimen 3, 

verse 5, line 1,1’a/te. 

Line 2. 

bd, Let it be ! allow ! ” Common to all Guraiii and S. 
Kill. , N.P. had, hada 

bUy '' that it become.” From infinitive huan, '' to become.” 
Common to all Gurani and L dialects. Not in Kur. 

Verse 10, line 1. 

dd. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. Ban, to strike.” 
Apparently a loan-word from Kur, which, throughout its 
southern dialects, uses no other word in this meaning. 
ddwdy for NP (Ar.) da'wd, argument.” 
jastimdn, our being.” 

Line 2. 

bar shu. See verse 6, line 1. 

hen 0 hastimdn. A borrowed NP idiom. 

Verse 11, line 2. 

war dd. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. from infin. ivar dan, ^Ho 
scatter, loose.” Infin. dan, to give.” The word tear is 
represented in a few of the Guram dialects and Lk, and is 
possibly a loan from Kur. The L and Lk word is nud. War 
is equivalent to Kur &ef, har, which is no other meaning than 
'' front, breast,” from Av vara. Phi 6ar, '' the breast,” whereas 
the meanings ''up, on, into,” etc., of the better-laiown 
NP har from Av iqjarOy par 5, OP iipariy, Me not found in 
Kur. Z also gives ver dMe. 

hi loardd. For effect the Kur inflexion -da has been 
borrowed. The phrase means " in front 

Verse 12, line 1. 

ndshaL NP na'slia in its colloquial meaning '' heacliness, 
intoxication ”. 

zdnd. 3rd pers. sing, pret. ind. of infin. zdniny “ to know.” 
It is worthy of notice that this root \^zdn is common to all 
the languages and dialects used for purposes of comparison 
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here, except Maz, of whose, dialects alone shows 

The Caspian dialects of Lenkoran and Tffish also 
show ^Jzun. It is interesting to note that it is supposed that 
Pahlavi was spoken comparatively recently in Mazanderan 
(not including Lenkoran and Talish), and that PM had 
changed the x4.v ViiJan to Vdan. 

Line 2. 

fai, '' for.” Common to all Gurani, used alternately with 
fari. 

Verse 13, line 1. 

zdmen, refuge.” This word appears in E and A in this 

sense. ProbaMy from Ar. with a difference in 

meaning. 

zld, under.” NP zlr. This change of final r after I is 
seen in other instances in Gurani. Cf. also Z sMd for shtr. 
Kur does not share this peculiarity. 

hizdnu. NP biddnad, Infin. zdnin as above. 

Verse 14, line 1. 

pan, for, because.” NP hardyi. A, R, Lk, Kan pan. 
Not used by Kur. 

paikidl, the result, outcome.” A, E, Kan use the word, 
which is composed oipailkl, subsequent, and dl, coming. 

ivardisli, 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. ivdrdin, “ to eat, 
suffer,” with enclitic R, A, GuT, Lb, infin. %odrdin, 

Z ivdfde, Av Phi '\lJckor. 

mand. 3rd pers. sing. pret. ind. of infin. ynandin, '' to 
xemain.” Common to all Gurani dialects, also L and Z. Av 
.and OP ^Iman, . 

Specimen 5. ---Folio 32. Mahzuni, a clerk of the Court of 
Khosr u Khan Wall of Ardalan, a.b. 1783. A comininatioii 
on the Basil in continuation of the foregoing. 

Raqlb sld bu 

Rut bi wma i zulfi qiblim sld hu. 

^ Semnani appears to be a stranger among the Maz dialects. 
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Gliazab je asmdn ;pant awrd bii 
Band bandit bi t'lMije ham jld bu. 

Bl qdlih i mirda hi sar zinda hdi 
Kharih wa hJiarhaw dm mania bdi. 

Klmdd tu naJmshu pan JcJialcm 
Td Mas Mmddl ivUbi haq hishnasl. 
BitorbeyupUtujendsdzl 
Har dam ^narg i wit Vdwdt hi'wdzl. 

Set hi tu Iiijrdn i ydrdn seld bdi 
Kafir i mutlaq^ glr i held ban. 

Translation 

May the envious be blackened ! 

May thy face become black as the locks of my beloved ! 

May wrath from Heaven descend upon thee ! 

May thy stalks be sundered with a blade ! 

With body dead and head alive 
May thou remain caught and fixed ! 

May God never let thee die for release 

Till thou hast well recognized thy God to be the Eight ! 

In this wise may it come to thee, that thou from thy 
frowardness 

Shall ever long for thine own death as a desire ! 

Whenever thou thinkest well to separate lovers, 

Absolute Infidel ! may thou be caught in misfortune ! 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. 

raqih, for Ar mgJm, inits meaning of '' envious, covetous 'k 
biL NT bishavad ; see previous notes. 

Line 2, 

rut, ru4, thy face.’’ 
icena. See previous notes. 

Verse 2, line 1. 

parlt, parl-t, '' for thee.” For note on jwT, see previous 
notes. 
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awm, ''down, descending/’ A variant of also seen 

as ivdla. E, A, Kan, Lk ivdr, ward, Kur Mww, NP Miwctf in 
a different .meaning. 

tlhlu NP Ugh, All allied dialects of Gurani give Uhh, 
jm, 'N'Pjidd. All Gurani, L, and Km jm, " separate.” 

Verse 3, line 1. 

bdl. NP hdsM, iiom infin. hmi, "to be.” TMs is 
characteristic of L, Lk, A, E, Kan, and GuT, also Kermanshah 
mongrel dialect. Not Kur. 

hharlk, " caught, involved.” A loan-word from Kur. Most 
of the Gurani dialects use it. L, Lk use mutilations of Ar 
mashghul. 

kharhdiv. This is the intensive form of hliarlh. Kharik wa 
hharkdw is a phrase borrowed from Kur, meaning ‘^utterly 
involved”, inextricably caught or stuck”. 

dfd, " arranged, fixed.” Of. NP drdstan, with a slightly 
different modern meaning. 

Verse 4, line 1. 

nakushu, " may he not kill.” The line reflects upon the 
duration of the torment prayed for in the previous line. 
The enclitic -u in 3rd pers. sing, is common to all Gurani and 
Lk, 'but is not used in Kur. It is also seen in the quatrains 
of Baba Tahir of Hamadan. 

Line 2. 

ivit, "thyself.” This is one of the characteristic Gurani 
words. The reflexive pronoun throughout its six persons is 
10 - ill place of NP khid, Kur kho, Kan, E, A, GuT, L to-, 
Z kho, Av hvd, khvd, OK ima, Phi Mud. 

Verse 5, line 1. 

heyu, NP hishavad, " may it become,” for hibu. It is 
characteristic of Gurani and allies. Kur hihe, he, 
pit, " to thee,” pai-t. Common to all Gurani, also Kerman- 
shahi, Lk, L. 

diodt. See Specimen 4, Verse 5, line 2. 
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Uwdzl. NP hiJchwdM. Characteristic absence of hli- from 
infin. wastin, '' to wish.” All Gurani dialects show variations 
of ^wd and ^kvdz, in common with Kur. swdz^ ^wes. 

Z wesL The initial M- of NP is seen in Phi M'Jckvds, cf. L 
^Jlchds, and Kermanshahi \^twds. Av \vas^ OP ^vas, 
which Kill, Gurani, and Z appear to have perpetuated 
regardless of Phi. 

Verse 6, line 1. 

seld, for Ar mldli, in the meaning desiring, seeing good 
Specimen 6 .— Folio 33, by MahzunI, 6 couplets. 

Sdi saJiand % sang 
Suhhdam ivashan sdi sahand i sang. 

Bild sJiartl raqib i had fang 
Nagami na ivandit sad Jiazdr farsang. 

Cham dust i ivit himshl hi shad 
Werda % sdldn bdivan hi yad. 

Ga mdzje tu gd ndzje dilbar 
Tu 'pai u suzdn u je tu hatar. 

Har td hi umrit ydivu hi anjmn 
Na sal 0 sangdd iva ydrl ay d/m. 

I dan sarmdya i Idinyd if dm 
Md haqd puchan ar chlw mazdnl. 

Translation 

In the shade of a beautiful rock, 

Early morning is pleasant in the shade of a beautiful rock. 
Conditionally that the evil-hued envier 
Approach thee not within ten thousand far sangs. 

With thine owui lover to sit in happiness 
The tales of the years to bring to mind. 

Sometime advances from thee, then coyness from the beloved, 
Thou burning for her, and she yet worse than thee. 

And so till thy life arrive at its end, 

In the shade of the pleasant rock with the beloved (spending 
thy days). 
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This is it— the capital of the transient world ; 

All else is hollow, didst thou but know. 

Notes 

Verse 1, line 1. ■ 
sm, sdi-i, the shade of.” 

saJiand. A loan-word from Kur, meaning '' a place well 
endowed with trees, water, and coolness ”. In Kur as here 
only applied to a pleasant nook or outlook in a hill. 

Line 2. 

ivashan, wash-an, '‘it is pleasant.” For ra, see previous 
notes. Wash, with characteristic initial where NP shows 
kJm-, is common to all Guram, also Z. 

Verse 2, line 2. 

naganu. Cond. "that he arrives not,” from infin. gain, 
"to arrive,” a very unusual word in Guram. Cf . Kur gaislitin, 
" to arrive,” not the same theme as NP gashtan, hut ga, "a 
place,” + Vs/?? " go.” 
na., "to,” see previous notes. 

ivandit, wand-it, " thy neighbourhood.” This meaning is 
quoted on the authority of an Aoramani poet at present in 
Sulaimania, who, however, cannot produce any parallels in 
other dialects. 

Verse 3, line 2. 

werda, " the things past.” Although this is probably a 
loan-word from Kur, it is interesting to note the etymology. 
The Kur V6?2r, " pass over, aw^ay,” and the KP -^^guzar, 
show the different developments in two parallel languages. 
Av gives ^2, " apart,” and tar, " across, over.” In Phi this 
has become and also, with the characteristic vy g 

change of Phi, gudcw. 'Km has preserved the Av m-tar with 
erosion, and disappearance of medial d softened from t (one of 
its commonest features), while NP shows its descent from Phi 
by adoption of the typical Phi ,-9^- for Av v- with gii-dar, g-uzar, 
hdwfi, " that thou may bring.” All Giirani dialects 
preserve the full -xwar throughout the verb, not using 
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the abbreviated ' Var of NP. Not used in Kur, which has its 
own Vm, Vra,' Vm, VAe?^. 

Verse 4, line 1. 
ga, NP /'time.’' 

Line 2. 

" worse/’ Cf. PM . 

Verse 5, line 1. 

ydwu. Aorist, infin. ydwdn, "to arrive.” Coiiimoii to 
E, A, GuT, Kan. Comparison with Av d-. is suggested. 
sangdd. Use of the Kur dative -dd. 
loa ydn, " with a friend.” 

Verse 6, line 1. 

%dan, " this is.” The use of the apparently euphonic -d- 
between % " this,” and an, " is,” is characteristic of Guranl 
and L. 

Line 2. 

gmchan, " is empty, vain.” 

at eJilw. NP agarchi, though not used in exactly the same 
sense. The phrase ar cJivw mazdni is idiomatic in GuranL 
mazdnl, 2nd pers. sing. ind. pres, of infin. zdnin, " to 
know.” 

Specimen 7. — ^Folio 34. Farrukh Palangam. Three verses 

Mauldm Mqamr 
Sipl tdfi dm hi hadd i hi qardr, 

J^o mail i harza ivish mawazu wa war 
Tan para mahu hazdrdn liazdr, 

Disdnje guldd mahhuroslmva 
Chani ddkJi i ishq majoshkvd. 

Translation 

My master ! Confusion. ! 

I saw .a white spate, unlimited and unruled. 

From that high moon it threw itself downwards, 
Becoming body-rent in thousand thousand (pieces). 
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Then, again upheaving in the pool, 

With the pain of love boiling. 

Notes 

Yersel, line 1. 

mauldm. This address as an introduction is common to 
Guraiii poems, and it is said means little more than the 
introductory Fismillah of NP words. In a case such as the 
present the first line is but the name of the poem, M qardr, 
“ Unsettlement, Confusion.’’ 

Line 2. ' 

sipl. NP svjfid, sifld. The 4 of Av and -dj of Phi have 
been lost by G ilrani and Kur alike. 
tdf. See Specimen 1. 

dim. 1st pers, sing. pret. ind. of infin. dimi, “ to see.” 
Verse 2, line 1. 

/o, je-o, “ from that.” 
wish, “ itself.” See previous note on.?ci^. 
maimzu. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of infin. tvustin, “ to 
throw, etc.” See Specimen 4, verse 5, line 2. 
wa, “ to.” 

trnr, “ down.” See Specimen 5, verse 2, line 1. 

Line 2. 

mabu, “ it becomes.” See previous notes on huan. 

Verse 3, line 1. 

dlsdn, “once again.” A Kur loan-word, compound of 
dd, “again,” and sdn, “manner.” Gurani usually employs 
duivdra, diijdra, dltir, etc. 
giddd. Locative of gul. Kur inflexion borrowed. 
maMmrdsh'iwa. More correctly maJcImroshua, from infin. 
kkufdsMny “ to be tumbled, confused.” Cf. NP MiumsJfidan 
in a different sense, that of “ noise, tumult ”, 

Line % 

majdshlwa, or majoshua, {tom jdsliln, '' to boil.” 
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The Minor Friars in 'China 


By A. C. MOULE 

TN July, 1914j the Journal printed the Latin text, with 
English translation, of various documents relating to the 
Minor or Franciscan Friars in China. Of these the most 
important were three letters written from China and other 
extracts from a fourteenth century chronicle, which is 
preserved in the Biblioth^ue Rationale at Paris (MS. 
Latin 5006). On p. 555 of the article referred to I wrote : 

Monsieur H. Cordier tells me that he knows of no other 
copy of the Chronicles, but at the same time is inclined to 
doubt that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the copy used by 
Wadding.*’ Wadding, readers may be glad to be reminded, 
was the author of a great work called Annales Minorum^ 
in which the three letters from China w^ere printed for the 
first time, and, indeed, for the only time until 1914 from 
a manuscript. All the other Latin texts with which I am 
acquainted and all the versions are obviously based on 
Wadding’s text. In spite of M. Cordier’s opinion I continued 
to think that it was at least possible that Wadding had copied 
rather carelessly the MS. which is now at Paris. 

It was then a shock to me to learn from Professor Peliiot 
that the letters in question and the Paris MS, had been dealt ' 
with before 1914 by Jerome Golubovich, and, on turning to 
the latter’s work, to find that the actual MS. used by Wadding 
was still preserved at Rome. 

What Golubovich has to say will be found in his Bihlioieca 
Bio-bibUografica della terra santa^ etc,, tom. ii, 1913, pp. 116- 
142, which appeared after M. Cordier’s new edition of Cathay 
and the tvay thither was in print. Very briefly summarized, 
his opinion is that he can prove that Wadding did not use 
the Paris MS. Latin 5006— had not, indeed, seen it — ''but 
another codex now almost unknown which is kept in the 
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private library of the Chigi at Rome/’ Tbis Cbigi MS., wliieb 
is marked I, vii, 262, is, Golubovich says with repeated 
emphasis, identical with Wadding’s text. After quoting 
one of the most difficult passages in the second letter of 
John of Monte Corvino (July, 1914, p. 555), he says : Tiitto 
qiiestopasso e letteralmente identico nel Waddiiigo ” (p. 140), 
and again, after dealing with Andrew’s letter (July, 1914, 
pp. 564™567), “ identica e nel Wadd.” (p. 141). Golubovich 
devotes pp. 131, 2, 3, 7 to .a collation of the Paris MS. with 
Wadding’s text, and then gives a careful summary of the 
contents of the Chigi MS. with many Cj[uotations (pp. 139- 
141), and of a copy of the same Chronicle dated 1586, which is 
in the Corsini Library at Rome (p. 142). 

Golubovich’s reading of the Paris M)S. is often different 
from my own, but after showing the rotographs with which 
I worked m 1914 to Mr. A. Rogers of the University Library 
at Cambridge, I am satisfied that there is only one place 
where the text printed in 1914 need be changed, with possibly 
one or two other words which axe practically illegible. Having 
had my suspicions of Golubovich’s accuracy thus aroused, 
I naturally wanted to see the Chigi text for myself, and now, 
through the quite extraordinary kindness of Mr. J. A. 
Twemlow and the courtesy of the Librarian, rotographs of 
the necessary pages have been obtained. And the text is 
so w^onderfully different from what Golubovich supposed, 
that it seems to be well to print it entire. It is as follows : — 

MS. CHIGI I, VII, 262, fob 98ro.i 
JpRater uero Johamies de ipso ordine muiorum de monte 
coruino Apulie cum litteris, & priiiilegijs domiiii pape 
in persidam perueniens, & de Taurisio ciuitati in indiam 

^ See Journal for July., 1914, jip. o46~51 ; Annahs Alinorum, yoL iii, 
1636, pp. 44, 5 (or 2nd ed., vol. vi, pp. 69, 70). In the footnotes the Uaiis 
]\IS. Latin 5006 is called P., and Wadding TF. Except in the second letter, 
not nearly all the Yarioiis readings of P. and IF. are noted ; and -when tlie 
two agree in word, the spelling of P. is given. I arn iinmenscl}" indt^bted 
to Mr. Rogers, who has most kindly taken the trouble to read through 
and correct my transcript. 
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pertransiens deinde in regnum Kathay^ in Gabaliensem 
vrbem perueniens, imperatorem maximum omnium 
Tartarorum cum litteris domini pape ad fidem xristi iniiitauit, 
& ab ipso letanter receptus locum eb & sedem in curia 
concessit, & predicandi licentiam concessit. Qui multos ibi 
ad xristum conuertit sicut in seqiienti epistola declarat. 
Epistola ■ ' ♦ 

"OEuerendis in xristo patribus, & fratribus &cetera. Ego 
f rater Johannes de monte coruino de ordine fratrum 
minorum recessi de Taurisio ciiiitate persidis anno domini 
1291, & fui in contrata indie, & in ecclesia sancti Tome 
mensibus xiij. & ibi baptizaui circa centum personas in 
diuersis locis. Et sotius iiie mee fuit frater Nicolaus de 
pistorio ordinis fratrum predicatorum qui mortuus est ibi, 
& sepultus in predicta ecclesia. Et ego ulterius procedens 
perueni in Kathay regnum imperatoris tartarorum, qui 
dicitur magiius chan. Jpsum uero imperatorem cum litteris 
domini pape ad fidem catholicam inuitaui, qui tamen quia 
nimis inueteratus est in ydolatria non potui reducere. 
set multa beneficia prestat xristianis. Et ego sum apud 
eum iam est amius xij^®. Nestoriani xristiani quidem titulum 
preferentes, set a xristiana religione plurimum deuiantes 
tantum inualuerunt in partibus istis quod non permiserunt 
quempiam xristianum alterius ritus habere quantumlibet 
paruum oratorium. nec aliam quam nestorianam puplicare 
doctrinam. Ad has siquidem terras non aliqiiis apostolus, 
uel apostolorum discipulus peruenit Et ideo prefati nestoriani 
per se uel per alios pecunia corniptos persecutiones mihi 
grauissimas intulerunt. asserentes quod non essem missus a 
domino papa, set essem explorator magus, & dementator 
hominum. Et facto aliquo temporis interuallo produxerunt 
alios falsos testes dicentes quod alius numptius fuerat missus 
deferens imperatori maximum thesaurum. & quod ego ilium 
occiderim in india, & abstulerim que portabat. Et durauit 

^ The initial of Kathay is in most cases almost identical with R, and 
the word ought j)erhaps to be printed Ratliay. 
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hec macMnatio circiter quinijne ita quod sepe ad 

iudiciiim fiii tractus cum mortis ignominia. Tameii per 
quorimdam confexionem deo disponente, eJiiiperator cogiiouit 
iHeaiH iniiocentiam, & malitiam emuloruiii & ipsos cum 
vxoribiis, & liberis exilio relegauit. Ju liac peregiinatioiie 
fui sine confexione annis xj donee ad me ueiiit frater Aiiioldiis 
Alamanniis de pTouincia colonie nunc est amiiis secundiis. 
vnam ecclesiam edificaui in ciuitate Cabalieeb, vbi est 
precipiia residentia regis, quam ante annos sex compleiii. 
vbi etiam feci campanile, & ibi tres campanas posiii. Baptizaiii 
etiam ibidem usque bodie iit extimo circa sex milia personas. 
Et nisi fuissent supradicte infamationes baptizassem ultra 
XXX milia, & sum frequenter in baptizando. Jtam successiue 
emi quatraginta pueros filios paganorum etatis circa .vij, 
et xj annorum qui nullam adbuc cognoscebant legem, & 
baptizaui eos, & informaui eos litteris latinis. & ritii nostro 
scribens eis psalterium cum jannarijs triginta duo ^ breiiiaria 
scripxi, . . Ex quibus xij pueri iam sciiint ofiicium totiim 
nostrum, & tenent cborum, & edomadas siciit in coniieiitii, 
siue sim presens, sine non Et piiires ex eis scribunt psalteria, 
& alia oportima, & dominus unperator delectatur in cantii 
eorum. Campanas ad oinnes boras pulso & cum conuentu 
infantium quasi lactentium officium facio. Tamen secundum 
consuetudinem cantamus quia notatum officium non Iiabemus 
\Margin : De magno rege Georgio xristiano : 

Q Yidam Rex illius regiones Nestoriaiie secte nomine 
' Georgius# de genere illius regis magni qui dictus f iiit 
presbiter Johannes primo aimo quo buc veiii mibi adbesit. 
& ab errore ad ueritatem uere fidei coniiersiis catbolice j)er 
me minores ordines suscepit. mibique celebranti sacris “ 

^ P. ; Item emj successiue ,xl. jmeros fiiios paganornm etatis infia 
.vij. et .xj, annorum qui nullam adime congnoscebant legem, k battiezauj 
eos & informauj eos litteris latinis k ritu nostro, k scripssi pro eis psaiteria 
cum ymnarijs .xxx. k duo F. ' Item enim successiue loO. pueros, filios 
paganorum setatis infra 7. k ,11. annorum, qui nullam adliue cognoscebant 
legem, & baptizaui eos, informaui eos litteris Latinis, & Cira?cis ritu nostro, 
k scrips! pro eis psalteria, cum hymnariis 30. k duo 
^ Xr. regiia 
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uestibiis indutus iiiinistrauitj ita quod alij nestoxiaiii ipsiim 
de apostate^ accHsauemnt. Tamen ipse magnam sui populi 
partem ad ueram Mem catholicam adimixit. & ecclesiam 
piilcram se cum regiam magnificam coBstriixit ad honoiem 
dei nostril & doinim pape/ & iiomi^^^ meo uoca[u]s ecclesiam 
romanam. Qui nobiiis rex ^ ante sex amios migraiiit ad 
dominum relicto berede filio in cunabulis, qui mine est 
amiomm Fratres tamen ipsius regis cum esseiit 

perfidi in erroribiis omnes quos ipse conuerterat, -post regis 
obitum siibuerteniiit.^ Et quia ego fui solus non potui recedere 
a prinia ecclesia, & ab impeifatjore chan. & ad illam ecclesiam 
€|iie distat per xxx dietas non potui accedeie. Tamen -si 
iienerint boni coacliutores spero in deo quod totiim poterit 
reformari. Kam adliuc habeo priuilegiiim predicti regis 
defuncti.^ 

TTerum dico cpiod si non fuissent infamationes supradicte 
magnus fructus fuisset sequtus, si liabuissem duos uel 
tres sotios coadiutores meos, & forte imperator fuisset 
baptizatus Tales fratres uenient, si iienire aliqui uoliiiit 
cjui studeant se in exemplum dare, .& non suas finbrias 
inagnificare. De iiia notifico quod per terram Chothay canis 
imperatoris aquilonarium, & securior,^ ita quod cum iiumptijs 

^ P. IF. Apostasia 

2 P. addiixit. Et ecclesiam pulcra[m] secundum Regiam magnificen- 
fciam constriixifc. ad honorem dej nostrj sancte trinitatis ; & dominj pape. 
&; nomen meum vocans earn ecclesiam Romanam. Qui Rex Georgius 
IF. adduxit, &• Ecclesiam pulcKram secundum regiam magnificentiam 
construxit, ad honorem Dei nostri, sanctse Trinitatis, & Domini Papse, 
Tocans cam Ecclesiam Romanam. Qui Rex Georgius Eor 77 omen ineimi, 
words which are very obscure in P., Golubovich reads 7io77ivnavit. 

^ To the above 27 words P. adds 9 (ueriis xpistianus, noiiem, Georgij, 
Nestorij, ad scisma pristiimm redueendo), all of which IF. has copied 
exactly. 

^ P. TF. Et quia ego fuj solus nec potuj recedere ab Jmperatore Chaan 
ire non potuj ad illam ecclesiam que distat ad .xx. dietas. Tamen si 
uenerint aiiquj boni coadiutores & cooperatores spero . . . Nam . . , Regis 
Georgij defunetj. 

® P. Cothay Jm}>eratoris aquilonarium tartarorum est via breuior & 
ssGuriorum. TF. Gothorum Imperatoris Aquilonarium Tartarorum est 
via breuior, & securior; The omission of Tartar or uin . . . breuior from 
the text looks like an accident., and leaves the sentence imperfect. 
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infra qiiinque iiel sex menses poterunt peruenire. Via autem 
alia est loiigissima, & periciilosissima habens duas iianigatioiies 
qiiaruni prima est secundum distantiam inter Aclion, & 
prouinciam xMouincie. Alia uero est secundum distaiitiaiii 
inter Achon, & Angeliam/ & posset contingere quod in 
biennio vix perficeret uiam illam. quia prima uia seciira 
non fiiit a multo tempore propter guerras Jdeo sunt xij aiini 
quod de curia romana. & de nostra religioiie rumor es, & noua 
non recepi.^ Jam sunt [fol. 98 v®] duo anni quod veiiit 
c|uidam medicus ciruicus ^ qui de romana curia, & nostro 
ordine, & statu occidentis populi xristiani istas partes 
incredibilibus blasfemijs inffecit propter quod multiim desidero 
percipere ueritatem. Eogo fratres ad quos littera liec 
peruenerit ^ ut ita studeant quod eius contiiientia possit 
peruenire ad notitiam domini pape, c% cardinalium, & 
procuratoris nostri ordinis in curia romana. Ministro 
generali ordinis nostri supplico jiro antipbonario, & legendis 
sanctorum graduali, & psalterio cum nota pro exemplari, quia 
non liabeo nisi breuiarium portatile cum lectionibus breitibus, 
& paruum missale. Si babuero exemj)laria pueri jiredicti 
scribent. Mode . sum in actu edificandi aliam ecclesiam, & ^ 
diuidendum in pluribus locis. Ego iam senui. & 

canus factus sum, potius laboribus, et tribulationibus quam 
etate. sunt ^ enim annorum Iviij. Didici conxietenter lingiiam, 
& litteras tartarorum ^ exue est lingua vsualis tartarorum. 
& iam trastuli in lingua ilia & littera totuni nouum testa- 
nientum, & psalteriiirn que feci scribi in piilcerrima littera 
eorum. & teneo, & lego in x^Q't^nti. & manifesto quasi in 
testimonium ® legis xristi. Et tractaui cum supradicto rege 

^ P. Angliam. 

^ P. W. de nostro ordine <& statu occidentis non siiscepi noua. 

^ P. Gyrugicus loinbardiis W, chirurgicus Lombardus, The word in the 
text is hard to road, and may be ciriuricus or ciriacus. 

^ or perueniet 6 P. If . ad 

6 P. W. sum 7 p. W. Tartaricham 

® P . teneo & lego & predico in patenti & manifesto quasi in testimonium 
W. scribo, & lego, & praedieo in patenti manifesto in testimonium 
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georgio si vixisset totum officium latiiium trasferre ut per 
totam terrain suam cantaretur in dominio suo Et eo 
viiiente in ecclesia sua celebrabatur missa^ secundum ritum 
latinum in littera, & lingua ilia tarn verba canonis quam 
prefationes. Et filius dicti regis Georgij uocatur Johannes 
propter nomen meum. de quo spero in domino quod adhuc 
immitabitur uestigia patris sui. Credo secundum visa, 
xfe audita quod niillus rex/aut princeps mundi domino chan 
iniperatori omnium tartaroruni potest equari ^ in latitudine 
terre, in multitudine populi & magnitiidine diuitiariim. 
Finis. Datum dicebat littera ipsa in ciuitate cambaliech 
legni Kathajj anno domini millesimo ij^.v.^ die viij mensis 
Januarij. 

TTAs litteras^ trasmisit frater Johannes predictus ciiidam 
fratri predicatori spirituali, & bono viro qui zelo' fidei 
xristiane, & salutis animarum in partibus orientalibus peregrina- 
batur indicaiido gentibus, & baptizando. Et iste frater per 
quosdam mercatores de uenetijs qui a Tartaria redibant 
trasmisit has litteras in pluribus locis citra mare, & in partibus 
occidentis fratribus minoribus, & predicatoribus. Et hie frater 
significauit in suis litteris quod plures fratres predicatores 
qui litteras grecas tartaricas, & linguas optime didicerant 
& adi[r]e tartarina parauerunt portantes libros, & calices, 
& paramenta. Et illi mercatores veneti dederunt predicto 
fratri predicatori in signum iieritatis huius tabulam descriptam 
magni chan imper[at]oris. Et fratres predicti ceperimt 
viam, & peruenerunt usque Gazariam tartarorum aquilo- 
narium. set non potuerunt transire propter guerras. vnde 
in eadem ciuitati permansenmt predicantes & baptizantes 
ibidem quousque guerra cessaret 

^ If . celebrabam missam 

^ P. Tf .& sx:)ero in deo quod ipse imitabitur 

® P. If. Secundum uero audita & uisa credo quod niilliis Eex nec 
princeps ill mundo possid equari domino Chaan 

P. IP, Data, in ciuitate Cambaliech Regni Katay (IF. Catan). anno 
dominj m®. cec v° 

^ For this paragraph of the Chronicle compare July, 1914, jip. 551, 2. 
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T?T diim mmor felix, & gaudio pleniis per occklentales 
ecclesias^ & ad ordines fratrum minorum, & alios per- 
iiolaxet, & fratres quam plurimi incitati diiiino spiritii ad 
predicandniH tartaris — arent. frater iohamies iierus dei seriiiis 
seciindas litteras trasniisit ad vicarios fratrum orientis. ita 
continentes. Copia littere ^ 

llEuerendis in xristo patribus fratri + vicario generalis 
ministri, ordinis fratrum minorum. & vicario magistri 
ordinis fratrum predicatorum, & fratribus omnibus ordinis ^ 
utriiisqiie in prouincia persariim manentibiis . F rater J oliannes 
de monte coruino de ordine minorum inutilis xristi seriiiis 
predicator fidei xristianej & sancte romaiie ecclesie. & 
apostolice sedis niimptius salutem, & caritatem in eo qiii 
est iiera caritas, & omnium salus.^ Ordo exigit caritatis ^ 
ut longe, lateque distantes, & maxime qui perigrinantur 
pro lege xristi cum reuelata facie se inuicem intiieri non 
possint,^ saltim verbis & litteris consolentiir. Cogitaiii nos 
non sine causa mirari, quod tot amiis prouincia tarn longinqua 
consistens nunquam meas litteras recepistis. Set miratus 
sum non minus ^ quod nunquam nisi anno isto recepi ab 
aliquo fratre uel amico litteranq nec ® salutationem, Nec 
uidetur quod aliqiiis mei recordatus fuerit/' & maxime quia 
audiui ad uos periienisse rumores^® quod ego mortiius essem. 
Nunc autem notifico vobis quod anno preterito in princij>io 

^ Compare A. S., July, 1914, pp. 552-7 ; Annales 3Iin,, tom. iii, 

pp. 45, 46, 60 ; 2nd ed,, tom. xi, pp. 71, 72, 91. 

2 P. Reuerendo in xpisto Patri . . ffratr]. ffratrj. vicario . . . Et vicario 
fratrum & magistri ordinis imedicatorum. & fratribus ordinum utriusque. 
W. Beuermdo in Christo Patri Fratri N, N\ Vicario generali 3Iinistro 
Ordinis Fratrum Minor im-, c& Vicario frairum d- Jlagistro Ordinis 
Prmlicatorum, <£? Fratribus ordinis vtriusqtie 

P. IF. Mej sacre xpistiane. legatus & nuntius soclis apostolice Romane 
, . . salus omnium, 

^ IF. Ordo eximiae charitatis inuitat, 

® P. IF. uidere non possunt ® IF. consist entes, 

' IF. Sed & ego miratus sum, ^ P. lit-fcerani uel IF. litteras, vei 

® P. IF. recordatus fuerit mej. 

P. IF . quia ( IF. quando) audiui quod rumores ad uos peruenisseiit 
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Jaiuiarij per quendam^^a meum^ qiii fuit ex sotijs 

domiiii Cotliay cams qui uenerimt ad dominum Clian de 
Katliay,^ ego misi litteras patri vicario, & fratribus proiiincie 
Gazarie de statu, & conditione mea in panels verbis.^ in 
quibiis litteris rogani eundem uicarium quod exemjpla illanim 
nobis trasmieteret.^ Et iam mibi constat per bonas personas 
qiiod ^"^ nunc pernenerunt enm numptijs predict! doinini 
ebanis cotbay ad dominum ebanem Katbay^ quod mee 
littere pernenerunt, & quod ille idem numptius qui pGrtaiiit 
litteras meas postmodum de Sara uenit'^ Taurisium proj)ter 
quod de factis, & contentis in illis litteris ^ cogitaui non fore 
necesse^ iterate scribere, Et primum est de persecutione 
nestorianorum. Secundum de ecclesia, & domibus completis 
vbi picture facte sunt ueteris, & noui testamenti. Et ad 
doctiinam rudium scripta sunt litteris persicis tarsicis, & 
latinis vt omnes lingue legere ualeant, & inteligeren ationes 
diuersed^ Tertium est quod ex pueris nutritis & baptizatis 
aliqui migrauerunt ad dominum Quartum est quod a 
tempore quo fui in tartariain Katbay^^ baptizaui iij milliad^ 

^ P. If. nostrum 

2 W. Katlian Chamis, qui venerat ad eundem Dominum Chaniem, 

^ ir. mea, paucis verbis exaratas, 

^ P. transmitterent [?]. 

® P. iam milii per bonas personas que Tf. iam intellexi per aliquas 
]')ersonas, que 

® P. omit chanis ; read de Cathaj^ W. Domini de Kathan ad Dominum 
Chaniem, 

“ P. ir. Sara ciuitate uenit (If. venerit) 

® If. omit litteris 
P. Tf . non facere mentionem nec 

P. U'. vj ( W. Sex) picturas feci fieri It seems to be quite jiossilfie tliat 
abi is the true reading. Six is an inadequate number, and no number is 
named by the Pope {cf. JPAS., Juiy, 1914, p. 5(50, quod ecclesias con- 
struxerit. & picturas noui et ueteris testamenti in eis depingi fecerit ; 
and below p. 93. Jn qifa . . . yste^^ noui, ueteris testamenti ad 
doctrinam rudium depingi). This, of course, assumes the possibility that 
Chigi is independent of P. 

P. If. testamenti. ad doctrinam rudium. & scripta (Tib sculpta) sunt 
litteris latinus. Tiirsicis (Tf, & Tarsicis). & persicis 

P. If. omit k . . . diuerse. P. Tf. pueris qu os emj & battizauj 

Tf. omit in Katliay P, jilura milia Tf. vltra quinque miilia 
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Jn isto aiitem anno m.^ iij''. ego incepi ^ alium 

locum nomim coram hostio domini cianis. & inter curiam^ 
& locum tantum^ via sola est distans per iactiim lapidis a 
porta domini chanis. dominus petrutius de lucagango noster 
mercator fidelis cjui fuit mens sotius de Taurisio emit ^ 
terram pro loco c|uem dice/ Et debit mibi amorc ® dei^ & 
diuiiia gratia operante. quia in imperio domini canis non 
posset haberi locus iitilior, & congruentior pro saiicta ecclesia ^ 
catliolica construenda in principio agusti locum accepi, ^ 
usque ad festum Sancti Fraiicisci fuit completus cum muro 
in circuitii, & officinis, oratorio cjiii est capax cc 
personarum. Set propter yemem ecclesiam perficere non 
potui. Set babeo ligna congregata in dorno. & per 
misericordiam dei; perficere intendo^^ in estate. Dico nobis 
quod mirum quoddam uisum est omnibus adueiiientibiis de 
Custated^ & aliunde quia non habebant adbiic nimores ex 
hoc, & uidentes locund^ de nouo factum, & crucem rubeam 
desuper in sublimi positam. 

T nos in oratorio nostro secundum vsum ofiiciiim cantamus 
sollempniter. quia notas non habemus.^^ Dominus kanis 
in camera sua vbi dormit^^ potest audire uoces nostras. Et 
hoc factum mirabile diuulgatum est longe, latecjiied^ & pro 
magno erit, sicut disponet^'^ diuina clementia, A prima 


^ P. W- (t'kl (loniiiii 2 W. omit uiiiim ” P. IF. nostrum 
^ P. IF. Bominus Petrus de lucalongo (TF. Lucolongo) fidelis xpistianiis 
& magnus mercator qui fuit sotius meus de tliaurisio ipse emit 
^ P. IF. dixi ® IF. pro amore 

'' P. IF. quia (IF. puto quod) utiiior & cogmeritior locus haberi non posset 
(IF. possit) in toto imperio dominj Chanis imo ecclesia 
® P. IF. arZd assistentibus benefactoribus & iuuantibus 
•* P. & doinibus oiEcinis planis. & IF. & domibus, officinis, plateis & 

P- IF. quod P. IF. qierficiam P- IF. ciuitatc 

IF. qui adhuc non audierunt quidpiam de hoc : videntes enim iocuin 
IF. Ysum (quia notas adhuc non haberaus) officium eantantes solemnitcr 
amplius admirati sunt. Quando cantamus: 

P. IF. omit vbi dormit 

P. IF. mirabile factum longe lateque diuulgatum est inter gentes. 

P. F. add & adimplebit 
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uero ^ ecclesia, & loco nostro usque ad istam ^ seciindam^ 
sunt duo miliaria & dimidium/ & pueros diuisi in partem, 
partem ^ in prima, & ^ partem in secunda constitui. & faciiint 
officium .per se ipsos. Set ego sicut capellanus per edomadas 
celebro in utraque 

T^E regionibiis orieiitalibus ^ nobis significo, & preeipiie de 
^ imperio domini kanis quod non eo maior*'^ in miindo 
Et ego babeo in curia locum, & viamordiiiariam sedend i, 
& intrandi sicut legatus domini pape. & me liabet super 
onines alios prelates quocunque nomine censeantur. Item 
licet predictus dominus kam audierit multa magna de curia 
romana, & statu latinorum, desiderat tanien multimi uidere 
niimptios uenientes de partibus illis. Jn partibus istis^"^^ sunt 
multe secte ydolatrarum diuersa credentiiim. igitiir^^ multi 
religiosi de diursis sectis, diuersos babitus habentes, sunt^^ 
miilto maioris autoritatis [foL 991 *^] & obseruaiitie quam 
siiit ^^ religiosi latini ; 

T\E india maiorem jDartem ego nidi [?] & quesiui de alijs 
partibus indie, Et esset magnus profectus predicare 
eis-^ si fratres venirent. Set non essent mictendi nisi viri 
solidissimi. Nam regiones sunt pulcerrime plene aromatibiis, 
.& lapidibus pretiosis. Et fertiles.^^ set de nostris fructibus 
parum habent. Et propter temperiein, & calorem quasi 

^ P. TF. omituQTO “ P. IF. ecclesiam 

^ P. IF. quam edilicauj postea 

^ P. ^(^enntra ciuitatem. que imiltiim est magna. IF. intra ciuitatem, 
■quae valde magna est, 

® P. IF. diuisi & posnj iiartem ® TF. omit & 

P. add quia puerj non sunt Sacerdotes. and rubric de magno imperio 
tartarorum. IF. add quia inter lios pueros non sunt Sacerdotes. 

® P. orientalium ® P, sit ej niaior IF. sit eo mains 

in p ipq 11 P. IF. intrandi & Sedendi 

P. IF. honorat me Ts p\ |f. Et licet ipse 

P. IF. istis partibus P. sejite and so in all cases 

IF. idololatrarum . P. FF et sunt 

P. IF. & sunt IF. omii niulto 

20 p qq austcritatis. The text lias & obsernantie, like a. cateli-word at 
the foot of the page. 

■^1 IF. abstinentim - P. TF. omit sint P. TF. add ridem xj)isti 
P. TTh omit Et fertiles, P. TF. friictibus nostris 
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coiitinHiini midij & discalciati incedimt, & propterea artibiis, 
& artificijs noil indigent. Ego baptizaiii ibi circa c. personas 
Jbi semper est estas, & iiunquam liiems4 Jtem dicit dictus 
frater Johannes in qiiadam sua epistola quod numptij - 
iienerimt sibi ex ethiopia rogantes amore dei ex parte illoriim 
> qiiibus niissi erant utibi ad predicandiini iret iiel micteret. 
Nam postquam B. matheus ibi fuit & discipiili eius propter 
hostiles incursus populi consiimti, & dispersi sunt. & sic 
defecit ecclesia Meliiim. Et qui remanserant predicatores 
non habuerunt qui eos instiuerent Et quia multiiiii desiderant 
ledire ad fidem xristi quam antiqui eorum tenuermit, omnes 
conuertereiitur si predicatores irent [?] de romaiia ecclesia 
qui eos docerent, Et dicit in eadem epistola cpiod post 
festum onmium sanctorum baptizauit cccc. personas. Et 
quia ipse audiuit quod plures fratres vtriusque ordinis ad 
persas, & ad Gazariam accesserant ortatur eos ad predicandum 
feruenter Mem. Data in chambalietli ciiiitate iietere Katay 
anno domiiii. 1306 in dominica quinquagesime ^ 

^ P. TF, proj^ter magnam temperantiam & caliditatem aeris & regionis 
nudi uadunt, modico coopertorio ( Tf . medio corpore) iierenda cooperientes, 
Et propterea artibus nostris sartorum & cordonum. & artifitijs non indigent. 
Jbj (If. q[uibiis) est semper estas & nunquam byemps Battizauj ibj circa 
centum personas. Wadding adds (after personas) &c. Peest finia. Alia 
dabimus hiiius argumenti anno 1307. quo creatus est Archiej)iscopus. 

2 P. In eadem e]pistoIa dicit ipse frater Johannes, quod sollempnes nuntij 
If. Vltra ea quse scripsit anno superiori Er. Joannes a Monte Coruino 
(Inquit B. Odoricus) hoc anno narrafc in alia a se scripta Epistola, quod 
solemnes Nuncij 

^ P. If. venerunt ad eum de ethyoj)ia (W. quadam parte ..Ethiopia), 
rogantes ut illuc pergeret ad predicandum uel mitteret predicatores bonos. 
Quia a tempore Beat! Mathej euangeliste & discipulorum eius. predicatores 
non habuerunt qui eos Instruercnt in fide & multum dessiderant ad 

ueram xpisti fidem peruenire. Et si fratres ib] (If. iiluc) mitterentur 
omnes conuerterentur. ad xpistum, & derent ueri xpistianj. Nam sunt 
plurimj in oriente (If. ciuitate) qui sollo nomine cristiani dicumtur. & in 
(If. omit in) xpistum credunt. Set de scripturis & sanctorum (If. sanctis) 
doctrinis aiincl nesciunt (If. non sciunt) simplieiter riiuentes cum non 
habeant predicatores & doctores. Item dicit (If. dixit) fetter Johannes 
quod post festum omnium sanctorum battizauit .cccc. (Tf. quadrigentas) 
personas, & quia ( IF. quod) ipse audiuit quod plures fratres utriiisque ordinis 
ad persas k ad (If. omit ^6) Gaczariam aceesseriint ortatur (If. hortantcs) 
eos ad predicandum feruenter fidein dominj nostri Jhsuxpisti. & ad 
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Tlie problem of these last sentences is perplexing. Yule, 
who seems to have used no text but Wadding’s second edition, 
was sure that the passage from Item dicit dictus f rater to the 
end was really the end of the second letter, and his view is, 
of course, confirmed by P., which, without any break, intro- 
duces the passage with Brother John himself says in the 
same letter That Wadding should have closed the first 
part of this second letter with “ The end is missing ” makes 
it, at first sight, unlikely that he had seen or used P. ; but he 
may mean no more than that the actual text of the letter 
after that point is lost ; and when it suits him, fifteen pages 
later, to introduce the substance of the lost sentences as 
reported by P., he does so with the wmrds : Besides w’-hat 
Brother John wrote the year before [viz. 1305], he tells this 
year [viz. 1306] in another letter which he wrote that . . . 
and he then proceeds to copy P. very nearly, both in the 
letter (p. 94, note 3) and in the paragraphs which follow it 
(p. 109 below). 

In the Chigi text this passage follows the first part of the 
letter without even the break of a new paragraph (as in P.), 
beginning with '‘ Likewise the said Brother John says in a 
certain letter of his ”, words which leave us in doubt 'vyhether 
the scribe thought it belonged to the same letter or not. 
The substance of the sentences which follow is the same as 
in P., but the words, except in two sentences, are very 
different. It looks as if the writer had copied, or perhaps 
had made for himself a summary of the last sentences different 
from tha.t in P., or had tried to reproduce P. just here from 
memory. The Chigi text has 131 words, P. 153, IF. 167 : 
or, omitting the introductory words before q?/ad, the numbers 
are Chigi 122, P. 146, IF. 147. This one passage is sufficient 

faciendum fructum animariim. Data dicebat littera. ipsa, in Cambaliecli 
ciuitate regnj Katay {W. Kathag). Anno dominj .m®. cccvi"^. ( W. 1306) in 
doniinica quinquagesime. ni-ensis fcbruarii. 

^ The italic type, which makes these words look like an actual quotation 
fro;n the Chronicle, is only found in thesecond edition of the Annales, and 
was not used by "Wadding himself. 
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to show that Wadding did not copy this Chigi text exactly, 
without reference to P,, and it is just this passage that 
Golubovich was misled into saying was '' literally identical 
in Wadding It is perhaps now impossible to find out the 
reason why these last sentences of the letter were reported 
in indirect speech, instead of being copied, in full or with 
omissions, from the original, and why each transcriber in 
turn has introduced them with a different phrase ; and it is 
useless to guess. 

The text proceeds : — ^ 

cum predicts littere in italiam apportate corda omnium 
fratriim, & fidelium laycorum ad zeluni fidei cum 
letitia excitarent, Seruus dei fidelis de Tolentino cum sotijs 
rediens a tartaria cum predictis litteris ad curiam domini 
pape dementis, ultra montes accessit. Et dominus frater 
Johannes de murro episcopus cardinalis de ordine miiiorum, 
cum gaudio fratrem Tomam recipiens ad dominiim papam 
Clementem, & ad cardinales introduxit Et cpiia ipse frater 
Tomas feruebat spiritii dei, & facundissimus erat sermone 
scripture omnia ista noua dissertissime explicauit, rogans ut 
fauorem, & auxilium in tarn magno opere comodaret Et 
dominus papa clemens & omnes cardinales repleti letitia 
celebrantes consistorium general! ministro commiserimt ut 
vij . boiios fratres minores eligeret cjui episcopi consecrarentur. 
Et cum priuilegiis suis copiosi ad indiam pertransirent. Et 
fratrem iohamiem presulatu dignissimiim archiepiscopum 
consecrarent, & ita factum est 

l^Am elect! sunt vij. Scilicet frater Guiiielmiis Gallicus. 

frater Nicolaus de Apulea qui fuerat minister in 
proiiincia sancti francisci. Frater Andreas de Guidoiiis de 
periisio lector frater peregrinus de castello, & alij tres fratres 
episcopi per sanctam obedientiam domini pape & generalis 
.miiiistri ad tartariam missi fuerimt. Et per dei gratiani 
peruenientes ipsum fratrem Johannem archiepiscopum 

^ Foi. 99 Compare Journal R.A.S., July, 1914, pp. 557-9 ; Anii. Min., 
vol. iii, p. 60. 
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eonsecrauerunt Que autem in priuilegijs continebantur 
infra describuntiir. 

[margin : Bulla ^ dominus papa clemens ad doniiniim 
fratrem Jobannem archiepiscopum 

I^Lemeiis episcopus seriius seruorum dei dilecto filio fratri 
^ Johanni de monte coruino ordinis fratrum minorumj per 
nos in Arcbiepiscopiim cambaliensem electo salutem & 
apostolicam benedictionem. Prouidentiam summi, & eterni 
regis regnantis in celum qui pro dispositione temporiiin 
celestia pariter, & terrena recti iudicij censura disponit in 
suppreme speculationis prebemenentia presidentes, & si 
imiltis, & arduis que in apostolicum romane sedis aluum 
undique conliuunt quasi torrens pregrauemur negotijs, curis 
excitemur innumeris, & agitationibus pluribus distrabamur, 
Jd tantum inter cetera desideria nostra feruenter appetimus, 
uotis feruentius affectamus in missarum sollemnijs incessanter 
a domino petimus. & ad boc operose. sollicitudinis studium 
diligentius impertimur, vt vbicumque terrarum fides catolica 
vigeat» cimctis mortalibus xristi sanguine pretioso redemptis, 
celestis, gratie splendor inradiet & salus proueniat animarum, 
'Quatemis & ipsi astuti nequitia primeui seductoris elisa, qui 
-semper circuit, ut offendat, Eterne beatitudinis gloriam, 
quam bumanus non sufficit capere intellectus quamque 
diligentibus se celorum dominus pollicetur in suauitatis 
dulcedine perfruantur. Cuius quippe salutis aifectande 
Gomoditas ex operibus fidei ortbodose producitur. cum sacre 
scripture tesstatur eulogium nullus deo qui absque fidei 
interuentione non colitur, placere ualeat sine fide, bee est 
igitur sacra fides que bostem de arce mentis expellit. que 
corda purificat. (& sue lucis radio tenebras infidelitatis 
expurgat. bee est uirtutum omnium fuiidamentum. bee 
est Stella matutina solem iustitie, inteligentie que preueniens. 
per earn dies oritur gratie, quam dies glorie subsequetur. 
.Sane nuper ad notitiam dicte sedis fide digna relatione 

1 Compare Journal R.A.S., 1014, pp, 559, 560, 564, 588, note. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1921. ^ 7 
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perducta est quod tu olim zelo ortodoxe fidei caritatis 
acceiisus de mandate sedis apostolice eiiisdem ex premisso 
consensu, ac ordinis tui generalis miiiistri licentia special],, 
ut lucrifaceres animas infidelmm deo. Ad ipsos ^ infideliiim 
partium orientalium te personaliter trastiilisti. & in terris 
domini Tartarorum qiiani |)lures infidelium per lauacrum 
sacri baptismatis ad ipsam fideni xristi fauente gratia tibi 
spiritus sancti reduxisti fideliter, & aetente. Et deinde ad 
superiores partes quam f?] principis magni regis tartarorum 
perueniens post multas, & uarias persecutiones, & insidias, 
& iniurias tibi per nestorianos heretecos inrogatas, & non 
nullas falsitates impositas, ac tribulationum concussiones 
iniurias [?], tu tanquam fidelis xristi atheleta, & fortissimus 
propugnator faciente. illo fidem cuius imperio reges regnant, 
& principes dominantur in magnam dicti magni regis gratiam 
ob amorem dicte fidei ueritatem, comperta merito deuenisti. 
Sicque d extra domini te cum miram agente & dirigente 
salubriter actus tuos quandam ecclesiam in honor em dei^^ 
& catholice fidei in ciuitate Cabalech [fol. 99 v^] vbi magna, 
& honorabili^ regni dicti magni regis cle uoluntate eiusdem 
regis construi procurasti Jn qua erecto campanili, & campanis 
positis in eadem ystorie noui, & ueteris testamenti ad 
doctrinam rudium depingi faciens, conuentum piieroriim 
quos in eorum pueritia de elimosinis a fidelibus tibi irrogatis 
emeras, & per baptismatis sacramentum fidelibus agregaueras 
vnitati, quosque in lingua latina, & literarum latinarum 
doctrina per te sufl&cienter edoctos in ecclesiastico officio iuxta 
romane ecclesie instutita competenter & laudabiliter instruxisti,, 
& promouente domino salubriter ordinasti Qui c|uidem 
fratres sine clerici diuina eis submini strante gratia in 
obseruantia mandatorum dei feruenter intenti. laiides deo 
refenmt in ipsa ecclesia. hynmumque de canticis svon in 
terra aliena resonant, & faciunt resonare Ac tamen tu, 
quam ipsa nonnulla in illis partibus exerckis opera pietatis,, 

^ P. ipsas Note that both MSS. read partiiirn 

- Perhaps read honorabili^ sedes 
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& caritatis que fidem augent. & magnum promonent fructiim, 
& comodum animariim. Nos uero quos zelus salntis aiiimarum 
excitat, ad hoc tarn pium sicnt inceptutti negotium saliibritei: 
promoiieiidum ad premissa tibi[?] sancte sedis oppiniones 
merita circiimspectionis apostolic- aciein exteiideiites, & 
considerantes actentius quod in predictis partibus ponendus 
est angelus qui amictus sit nube scripture uidelicet 
prophetarum irim gestet in capite .s. sancti spiritus donum 
habens per misticum intellectum, omnes conuincat adversarios 
ueritatis, & confutet. librum que apertum teneiis in manibus, 
tanquam seriba doctus in regno celoruni commissos sibi 
populos eiTidiat ad salutem. Et quod jJer hec alia tui niinisterij 
pia stiidia que inspirante deo circa incrementa fidei non sine 
magnis laboribus, & detractionibus, ac turbarii.ni con- 
cussionibus fideliter, & assidue operaris in eisdem partibus 
ammotis ex toto perniciosis erroribus in ipsis partibus pro- 
ducentur hereses. scismata euellantur. & niagna qui ymo 
permaxima clicto magno regv & regno eius bona prouenient^ 
& plurima optata succedent, vt gloria ipsius fidei ortodoxe 
si cut speramus tanta ibidem potentiori virtute iiallabitur, 
quanto predictus rex ad laudeni diuini noniinis & regnum 
eius predictum feliciori decorabitur ueritate. Te ordinem 
fratrum minor um prof exum quern de litterarum scientia, 
religionis obseruantiaj vite munditiaj honestate moriim, & 
aliarum uirtutum donis testimonia hide digna commandant 
Jn predicta ciuitate cambaliensi de fratrum nostrorum consilio, 
& apostolice potestatis plenitudine Archiepiscopum orclinamus 
& preficimus in pastorem. Curam, & solicitudinem aiiimarum 
existentium in partibus siipradictis, ae omnibus alijs que 
subduntur dominio tartarorum tibi plenariam commictentes. 
Tibique exercendi omnia que ad iura archiepiscopalia spectare 
noscunturj prout perniictunt canonice sanciones. Nec non 
tuis successoribus, Archiepiscopis Caballeiisibus qui erunt pro 
tempore vteiidi omnibus, & singulis gratijs, & concessi[oni]bus 
quas pridem per litteras nostras de ordine fratrum minorum 
tuo in terras saracenorum, paganorum, ac aliorum infidelium 
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proficiscentibus aiitoritate apostolica duximiis indulgendas. 
Eandem autoritatem concedentes tibi plenam, & liberam 
potestatem in illo qui dat gratias, & largitiir premia. Goii- 
fidentes per tue prouidentie studium, & prouidentie operationis 
exercitium quod commissus tibi populus suorum errorimi 
tenebras profiigabit. & ad xristum dominum viimm, & 
saluatorem suum sua corda perfecte conuertet. & conuersiis 
preseruabitur a noxijs, & optate prosperitatis spiritualiter, 
& temporaliter perficiet incrementis. Suscipe igitur 
iucrementer (sic) iiigum domiiii. & suaui eius honeri colla 
submicte. ac sic tue sollicitudini commissam curam predictam 
exequi studeas diligenter, ut per bee eterne felicitatis premia 
cum electis accipere merearis, datum &c. Alia Bulla 
[Margin : Aliud priuilegium ad fratrem Jobamiem 
ipILemens episcopus seriius seruorum del. dilecto filio. 
^ Fratri Jobaimi &cetera. Volentes itaque personam 
tiiam prosequi prerogatiua fauoris, & gratie spiritualis, tibi 
principaliter autoritate concedimus, vt quiuis ex fratribus 
dicti ordinis per quern per nos autoritate apostolica episcopos 
ordinatos, & pro maiori animarum salute in adiutorium buius 
tibi commisse sollicitudinis per nos specialiter deputatos ad te 
principaliter [?] mietbnus asscitis sibi duobus uel tribus alijs 
ex dictis episcopis, uel eorum successoribus tibi consecrationis 
munus nice nostra iialeat impertiri : Qiiicumque post buius 
consec^rationis mmius persone tue impensum pallium in 
signum videlicet pontificalis officii pro te a nobis, & in ea qiie 
decuit instantia posculatus, & de corpore B, petri sumtum 
quod tibi per eosdem episcopos destinanius Jniungentes eis 
tenore presentiiim ut id fideliter faciant, & assignare procurent 
sub forma quam sub bulla nostra mictimus interclusain. 
Recepturi a te postmodum nostro, & eeclesie roniane nomine 
sub forma quam sub eadem bulla diriginius fidelitatis debite 
iuramentum. Formam autem iuramenti quod te prestare 
contigerit de uerbo ad uerbum nobis per tuas litteras tiio 
sigillo ligatas idem episcopus qui tibi munus consecrationis 
impertietur buius, & pallium assignabit prefatum per proprium 
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numptium mictere non preponat. Tu iiero predieto pallio 
illis diebus utaris, quibus tibi de iure uti licebit. Vt igitur 
signiini 11021 discrepet a signato, set quod geris exterius serues 
in mente discretionem tuaiu monemus, & ortamur actente^ 
per apostolica tibi scripta mandantes quatenus bumilitatem, 
& iustitiani dante domino, qui dat premia, & munera elargitur 
obseruare studeas. & suum seruent & promoneant seruitorem. 
Datum &c.^ Alia Bulla [Margin : aliud priuilegium quod 
frater Johannes possit episcopos consecrare. 

I^Lemens episcopus. seruus seruorum dei. Dilecto filio fratri 
Johanni &c Quod si plures quam dictos sex episcopos 
ad tarn pium, & salubre opus necessaries fore cognoueris, 
Til alias personas uita scientia, etate ydoneas ubi, & 
quaiido expedierit nice nostra, & nomine ipsos episcopos 
consecres, ordines, & preficias in pastures eis curani animarum, 
& solicitudinem commissi sibi populi pleiiarie commictendo. 
ac ipsis prefer eos qui de mandate nostro iam consecrati 
sunt consecrationis munus impendas. ascitis duobus uel 
tribus episcopis iuxta consuetum, & necessarium in hac 
parte. Ac omnia alia, & singula facias que in his fuerint 
oportuna. Sic te in omnibus habiturus, quod post diem 
retributionis premium, nostram, & dicte sedis gratiam vberius 
consequi merearis. Datum &cetera 

^ These two Bulls are alluded to in what is, perhaps, the earliest printed 
reference to John. In a list of cases where the pall has been sent to the 
ends of the earth ” , John Magnus writes in Ms history of the Church of 
Upsal : Clemens V. anno 1305. fecit fratrem loannem de monte Caluino, 
ordinis Minorum, existentem in doininio Tartarorum, Archiepiscopum 
Gambalnensem, fecitque eonsecrari in curia IX. fratres eiusdem ordinis in 
Episcopos, quos misit ad partes illas Suffraganeos, & in auxilium ipsius 
Archiepiscopi, missum est sibi palleum de curia, ordinatiimque quod esset 
propter loci distantiam pro successoribus. Metropolis Uedesiae Upsalen. 
1557, p. 45. The date is 23 July, 1307. It must be left to experts to 
decide whether this text of these and the following Bulls, which have 
hitherto been thought to have been lost, is of any value. The style 
seems to be unusually weak in grammar ; and the suj^posed author 
of the Chronicle was specially noted for his forgery of such documents. See 
p. 107, note 1 below, and Ailaccfs Animadversio there quoted, pp. 281, 
288,. 289..' ■ 
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A Liud priuilegium est quod dicti episcopi, si frater Johannes 
obisset possiiit alium eligere, & consecrare aiitoritate 
domini pape. Et sic de omnibus alijs archiepiscopis iienturis, 
& siiccessuris in archiepiscopatu cambaliensi fiat, ne ecclesia 
pastore careat. quia propter longitudinem itineris, & periculosa 
discrimina ad romanam curiam cito recurri non poterit 
[fol. 103 r°] . . . . • • • . . 

Alia uero testimonialis epistola serui dei fratris Aiidree 
episcopi inferiiis scripta annotatur de statu fidei, & con- 
ditionibus orieiitis. 

T^Eater^ Andreas de perusio de ordine fratrum ininorum. 

divina permissione uocatus episcopus. Eeuerendo patri. 
fratri, N. guardiano perusini episcopatus,^ salutem, & pacem 
in domino sempiternam. & infra. Nam propter immensa 
terranim, & mariuni discrimina ^ inter me, & vos iiiteriecta 
vix sperare possum quod littere ad uos per me trasmisse 
ad manus uestras ualeant peruenire. Noueritis me itaque 
cum bone memorie fratre peregrine coepiscopo, & mee 
peregrinationis indiuiduo comite post multos labores langores, 
& inedias variaque incomoda atque pericula in terra pariter, 
& in mari vbi fuiinus rebus omnibus, & etiam tunicis, & 
abitibus spoliati. Demiim deo iuuante ad cambalensem 
ciuitatem que sedes est imperij magiii canis anno 
dominice incarnationis ccc xviij ^ iit credo periienisse. 
vbi secundum mandatum a sede apostolica nobis datum 
archiepiscopo consecrate morain ibi per quinquennium 
ferme contraximus Jnfra quod spatium temporis pro- 
curauimus alapha ab imperatore magnifico pro uictii, 
vestitu octo personarum. Est autem Alepha impense quas 
imper[at]or tribuit niiinptijs magnatorum oratoribus belia- 

^ Compare Journal R..A.S., July, 1914, pp. 564-7 ; Ann, Min., tom. iii, 
pp. 335, 6. Anotiier, perhaps the earliest, copy of this letter exists at 
Assisi (a 14th century MS., No. 341 in the library of the Convent of 
S, Francis, fol. 136), but I have not yet been able to consult it. — 
Golubovich, op. cif., tome ii, pp. 103, 115. 

^ P. W. conuentus 

® P. W, mariumque distantiam ^ IF, 1308. 
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toribns, & diuersamm artiuiH artificibiis, & ioculatoribus 
pauperibus, & diuersarum conditionum persoms. Que 
impense pluriiim latinorum regum introitus^ expensasqiie 
trascendimt. De diuitijs, magnificentia, & gloria liuius 
magni imperatoris, de uastitate imperij multitiidinepopuloriim, 
& numerositate.ciuitatum, & magnitudine earundem. & de 
ordinatione imperij in quo nemo aduersus alium ausus est 
leuare gladiiini transeo. quia longum foret scribere. & 
audientibus iiicredibilia uiderentiir Nam ego ipse qui presens 
sum, taiia audio que ^ uix credere possum. Est quedam 
magna ciuitas iuxta mare oceanum que uocatur in lingua 
persica Cayton ^ in qua vna diues domina Armena ecclesiam 
erexit pulcram satis, & grandem quam quidem de ipsius 
uoluntate per Arcliiepiscopum catredalem efiectam ^ cum 
competentibus dotibus fratri Gerardo episcopo, & fratribiis 
nostris qui cum eo erant donauit in vita, & in morte reliquit 
qui primus eandem catredam suscepit. Mortuo aiitem dicto 
episcopo, inibique sepulto uoluit archiepiscopus in eadem 
ecclesia me facere successorem. Set ego huiiismodi locationi, 
& suGcessioni non assentiui vnde illam ^ contulit fratri 
peregrine ® qui illuc babita oportunitate se contulit. Et post- 
quam paucis annis rexit eandem anno domini 1322 [?] ^ in 
crastino ^ apostolorum petri, & pauli diem clausit extremum, 
ante cuius decessum per quatuor fere aniios ego quoniam in 
cabalech non eram consolatus ex aliquibus causis procuraui 
quod dictum alapha elimosina imperialis mihi daretur in 
prefata ciuitate Zayton,^ que distat a cambalecli itinere fere 
mensium trium.^^ Et cum octo equitaturis ab imperatore mihi 
concessis ad eandem ciuitatem cum magno honore perrexi, 
& applicui adhuc fratre peregrine episcopo uiuente, Et in 

^ P. diuersorum 2 p. q-aod 

® P. Cayton * >F. in Gathedralem erectam, 

^ P. If. me non prebente assensum ipsam — W. omitting ego above. 

^ P. W. add Episcopo memorato P. m®. ccc. Tf. 1322. 

® P. If. add octane ® P. Cayton. Tf. Caytonis 

P. Tf. mensium (Tf. hebdomadarum) fere triiim ut dixi soliieite 
proenrauj. 
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qiiodam iiemore proximo ciuitati ad quartam partem vnius 
miliaris ecclesiam conuenientem, & pulcram edificari feci cum 
omnibus officinis sufficientibus pro xx f ratribus, & cum quatuor 
cameris quarum quelibet esset pro quocunque prelate sufficieiis. 
Jn quo quidemloco moram traho continuo, & vino de elimosiiia 
regia memorata, que iuxta mercatorum Janiiensium extima- 
tionem ascendere potest annuatim ad valorem c. floreiiorum 
aiireorum, uel circa. Et de hac elimosina magnam partem 
in edificatione loci predict! expendi cui similem in liermitorijs 
nostre prouincie nullum scio quo ad pulcritudinem, & omnem 
comoditatem. Denique non longo elasso tempore post obitunx 
fratris peregrini recepi decretum arcMepiscopi de locatione 
nostra ^ in memorata ecclesia catredali, cui ^ assensum prebiii 
causa memorata ^ rationabili suadente Et nunc in loco uel 
ecclesia ciuitatis, & in hermitorio moram traho iuxta mee 
arbitrium ^ uolmitatis. Et sum sanus ^ corpore. & quantum 
longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus, & agilis, nil qm prefer 
canitiem habens de ® defectibus naturalibus, & proprietatibus- 
senectiitis. San[e] in isto uasto imperio sunt gentes de omni 
natione que sub celo est & de omni secta. & conceditur 
omnibus, & singulis uiuere secundum sectam suam. Est enim 
hec oppinio apud eos, sen potius error quod virus quisque in siia 
secta saluetur. Et nos predicare possumus libere, & secure. 
Set de iudeis, & saracenis nemo conuertitur. De ydolatris: 
baptizantur quam plurimi. Set baptizati’^ non recte incedimt 
per viani xristianitatis sicut deceret. Quatuor nostri fratres 
martirizati fuerunt in India a saracenis, quorum vnus bis in 
ignem missus inlesus eiiasit. Et tamen ad tarn stupeiidiim 
miraculum niillus est a sua perfidia pemrutatus.^ Omnes 

^ P. mea ^ P. W. add locationi ® P. U". omit memorata 

^ P. W. lacio iuxta mee libitum ^ P. If. sano 

® TF. patitur, aliq^uibus adhuc annis in Iiac messe laborare potero, licet 
canitiem habeam ex P. agrees exactly with the text, except that it has nieliil 
Uiiidem /or nil que 

W. multi ex baptizatis 

® P. W. add hec omnia — fratribus uniuersis. — 58 ivords, in tvhich IF. lias 
discesserunt for P. decesserunt, hut otherwise agrees exactly with P. 
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episcopi suSragaiiei faeti per dominum papam Clementem 
cabaliensis sedis migrauerunt in pace ad dominum. Ego solus 
remansi. frater Nicolaus de Banthra dim minister proiiincie 
sancti Francisci/ & frater Andratius ^ de Asisio, & vnus alius 
episcopus frater mortui fuerunt in ingressu indie inferioris, 
in terra quadam calidissima vbi plures alij fratres nostri 
mortui fueruntj & sepiilti. Valeat in domino uestra paternitas 
nunc & sem|)er. Datum in Zayton ^ anno domini ccc xxvj 
in mense Januarij. 

A careful examination of the three texts (P. PF. and Chigi) 
of this letter shows that P. contains 796 words. Of these 
about 77 ’5 per cent are the same in all three texts ; P. and PF. 
agree in 13*5 per cent ; P. and Gliigi in 5*5 per cent ; W. and 
Chigi agree in about 1 per cent, and in omitting 6 words which 
P. includes ; and in 7 words all three texts differ. The nine 
cases where W. follows Chigi against P. are que for quoi, 
nostra for mea, diuersarum for diuersorum (a mere slip), 
Cayton for Qayton, secta (thrice) for septa, 1322 for m ccc xxij, 
and quatuor for Aiij. Of the 6 words in P. which W. and 
Chigi omit, 4 are in rubrics or notes outside the real text and 
2 are apparently a mere blunder {in Caito). Chigi omits 79 
words, or nearly a tenth part of P., and of these Wadding has 
inserted 77 exactly as in P. and 2” with slight differences 
(subsequitur, sequitur ; decesserunt, discesserunt). It will 
then be obvious that the text here printed from the MS. in 
the Chigi, Library is not the one which Wadding used ; and 
that he did use either P. (the Paris MS. Latin 5006) or some 
very similar text. Of the 796 words of P. Wadding reproduces 
730 exactly, omits 15, differs in 51, the differences being often 
quite trivial and including differences of order, and adds 
7 words. An analysis of the first letter of John of Monte 
Corvino shows an even greater degree of agreement between 
P. and Wadding. On the other hand, it will be noticed that 

^ P. IF. omiYoHm . . . Francisci 
P, ,Jf . Andrutius; 

® P, Data in Caito in Cayton W, Data in Cayton 
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while the cases in which P. differs ixom Chigi are about 
three times as many as those in which P. differs from Waddings 
yet Chigi has hardly ever changed the sense of P. in any serious 
degree, though Wadding has done so frequently. ^ 

Besides the conclusive evidence of the text itself that the 
Chigi MS. was not used by Wadding, there is some external 
evidence to the same effect. Amongst Golubovich's con- 
clusions from the data before him vre read (p. 139) '' that the 
Chigi codex is, paleogmphicalhj, an evident forgery of 
Ceccarelli, and so clever a one as to have deceived the learned 
Wadding, who calls it vetmtissinms codex msJ' The first 
part of this statement I am not prepared to dispute, though it 
3 :ests, as far as I yet hiow, on nothing better than these words 
of Edouard d’Alen 9 on in the Introduction to his edition of 
T. de Celano's Life of St, Francis : '' I have used the Codex 
Chisianus I, vii, 262, which seems to be in the hand of the 
aforesaid forger (Ceccarelli), for you would say that Leo 
Allacci had this MS. before him when he described another 
fictitious work of the same man." ^ The Chigi MS. I, vii, 262^ 
is said to be entitled Chronica S. Johannis a Cagistrano^ and 
this, if true, gives great interest to the references to Leo 

^ Wadding's changes include iam ante duos annos for iain est annus 
duodecbnus ; magnus explorator for explorator magus ; sine socio for sine 
confessione ; CLpueros iovxL pueros ; Latinis, Greeds ritu for latinis & ritn; 
regiis vestibus for sacris vestihus ; Gothortim or Katkan for Cotliay ; scribo 
for teneo ; eximioi for exigit ; 1308 for m^xcc. xviij ; iaculatoribus for 
ioailatoribus ; liebdomadarum for mensiwn ; 22. for .xx. ; aliquibus adhuc 
annis c&c. for nigorosus S agilis <fec. (p. 104, note 6). On the other hand, the 
most important differences between Chigi and P., apart from large omissions, 
are perhaps XXX for XX ; millesimo ij^. v. for m®. ccc. v° ; vhi picture for 
vj pictiiras ; nutritis & baptizaiis for quos emj hattizauj ; iij milia for 
plura milia ; petrutius for Petrus — mostly occurring in the space of a fe%v lines, 
p. 91 above. 

- adhibens Godicem Chisianum (Biblioteca Chigi), I, vii, 262, qui videtur 
autographum praedicti falsarii, nam hoe manuscriptum ante ociilos habuisse 
diceres Leonem Allatium, quum aliud fictitium opus eiusdem describeret. 
Eb. ALEijJCOXiEisrsis S. Francisci Assisiemis Vita, Rome, 1906, Rroieg. 
p. Ixxvi. I owe this reference and the following to Golubovich. Alfonso 
Ceccarelli (1532--83) seems to have been a prolific forger, who was ultimately 
executed for his pains. 
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Allacci, wlio in the seventeentli century devoted himself to 
exposing Geccarelli’s forgeries. Of these he gives a very 
long list, including five purporting to be by John of Capistrano, 
as follows: loannis de Ca^nstrano Chronica, De Originibus 
Vrbium, Ciuitatum, & Oppidorum totius Mundi. ait Ciccarellus 
in ea laiidari Ckronicam Dominorum de Brunforte, & alios. 
. . . E[iusdem]. De vitis Sanctorum, & rebus Ecclesise. 
J'. De Episcopatibus, & Archiepiscopatibus. . . . E. De 
origine, & religione militantium pro fide lesu Christi, atque 
Ecclesiae Eomanee defensione. E, De vera Donatione Con- 
stantini Imperatoris. When/’ adds Allacci, I spoke about 
these works of John of Capistrano to Luke Wadding, he burst 
into laughter at the mere hearing of their names.” The next 
day Wadding wrote a letter, which Allacci prints, in which 
he says : Your conversation yesterday and your note to*day 
about the wmrks ascribed to John of Capistrano fill me with 
wonder.” After describing John’s legal training and writings, 
he proceeds : The few little theological tracts which he 
mingled [with the legal], and the sermons which he preached, 
savour less of the theologian than of the lawyer. His manu- 
scripts, brought from Capistrano to the City, I have had in 
my keeping, and have been at great pains to find out the titles, 
which I add to this note. . . . Those added by Ceccarelli are 
spurious. (He here repeats the five titles given above.) You 
will find nothing of this kind ever written by Capistranius, 
nothing historical did he ever flan ; no trace of it, certainly, 
occurs in the rest of his works, ... 5 Oct., 1641.” ^ 

^ Cum de hisce loannis Capistrauii monumentis sermonem haberem 
cum doctissimo . , . Luca Waddingo, sola eorum aiiditioiie in risum 
effusus esfc ; . . . Leoni Allatio . . , F, Lucas Waddingus. Eestermis 
tuus sermo, Jiodierna pagella de speciosis loanni Capistranio adscripHa 
Operibus vehementer admirari faciunt, , . . Pancula, quce intermiscet 
TheosdpMce argimenta, cfc (juos e rostns dixit sermones, stylo, cfc methodo 
non tarn Tlieologwn sapiunt, quam lurisconsuUum. Aittographa Capistrano, 
Aprutiorum oppido, in Vrhem aduecta penes me hahui, cb diligenter excussi 
ipsos comperi titulos, quos literulis istis suhiungo, . . . spurii suni, dadegeneres, 
quos addit Ciccerellus, De Originibus Vrbium . . . Imperatoris. Nihil 
unqiiam in hoc genere a Capistranio scriptum, nihil usquam comperies de re 
historica meditatum : nullum prorsus in reliquis operibus occitrrit vestigium. 
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If our MS. (I, vii, 262) is the same as the Origimbus 
Vrbiwn, we have here the proof that both Allacci and "Wadding 
himself {ivho does not seem to have seen the book) condemned 
it as a Ceccarellian forgery ; but if, on the other hand, it is 
not the samed Wadding assures us that he knows of no such 
historical work among the rest of John’s vuitings. The argu- 
ment is not conclusive ; but it seems to make it reasonably 
certain that Wadding, who had published the three letters 
from China from some Chronicle, which he attributed to 
Odoric, in 1636, and had made a special study of the works 
of John of Capistrano, had never heard of any Chronica 
S. Johannis a Capistrano until 4 October, 1641. 

Turning again to the manuscripts themselves, a careful 
examination of the passages printed in 1914 from P. and 
now from the Chigi MS., other than the letters themselves, will 
give even better reason for thinking that Wadding did not 
use Chigi and may well have used P. To take the passages 
in order as printed in 1914, the introduction (p. 546) to the 
first letter is very much altered in Chigi and is omitted by 
Wadding, who substitutes for it words which have a bearing 
on the question of the last paragraphs of John’s second letter. 
“ Certainly in this very year [1305] he wrote two letters, the 
first in January. . . . The second he wrote near the end of 
the year to the brothers living in Persia and India. Both of 
them I have copied from a very ancient manuscript of the 
Blessed Odoric of Friuli.” ^ The next passage (pp. 551-2, Has 
litteras . . . archiepiscopo) also is altered, but not seriously, 

. . . 3. A'o??-. Odo^. 1641. 1.001118 AhLATXi Ani mad uersio in Libros AlpJiojisi 
Giccarelli, Rome, 1642, pi?. 318, 19, 321, 2. Of. Waddixg, Scriptorcs 
Onl. Alin., 1650 (ed. 1806), pp. 134, 5. The 45 works of loannes CapistranuB 
(1385-1456) here enumerated contain nothing historical. At the end of 
the list Wadding notes that the five works named above were attributed to 
Capistrano b}'- Ceccareili. Sed haec spuria sunt, conficta ab insigni 
mendaciorum architecto, qui sub Gregorio XIII, tot imposturas . . . pcena 
luit capital!. 

^ The words ait in ea laudari Chronicam . . . Branforle, aflord an easy 
test of the identity of the two Chronicles for anyone W'ho has access to the 
Chigi library. 

^ Ann. Alin., iii, p. 44. 
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in and Wadding. Coming to pp. 557-9 

(Frater vero . . . interiorem et in yndiam) Wadding will be 
found to reproduce this long passage very exactly, adding 
9 unimportant words, changing a few (of which 2 >Taecipim for 
frojnnquis and Petrus for Peregrinus are the most important) 
and omitting two or three ; while Chigi shortens and changes 
the whole. The Pope’s Bull (pp. 559-61) Wadding gives from 
Dilecio to ammiranda ofem eius even more exactly, including 
the notes infra sequitu7% and <&c. quae sequuntur, while Chigi 
professes to give the complete text. Wadding then gives the 
letter Magno Regi omnium Tartaronim ... Sqdendor fatris 
. . . ending deest finis, w^hich corresponds to <&c. in P. (not 
printed in 1914) ; omits the paragraph Illi uero septem, but 
gives the story de fratribus minorihus uisitantibus caj)ivuos in 
the right place according to P. 

Whether the wwiter of the Chigi MS. used P. is not easy to 
decide from the few pages of either MS. which I have seen ; 
but occasional coincidences of phrases or spelling (see p. 98, 
note 1, and the clumsy sentence . . . ^mramenta 

on p. 89 above and 1914, p. 651) incline one to think that 
Golubovich is right in saying that P. supplied those parts of 
the Chigi MS. which are common to both. 

For our present purpose the most interesting addition to 
the documents hitherto known is the following letter from 
Bishop Peregrine of Zaitun. It is, of course, easy to suspect 
it of being spurious. The style is a'wkward and unnatural, 
though not so ungrammatical as that of the papal Bulls 
already given ; and the fact that its existence seems never 
to have been suspected by any of the historians of the Minor 
Friars until this century is a very serious objection to its being 
genuine. If it is proved that the compiler derived all the rest 
of his Cathay material from P. the case against this letter will 
be even stronger. A considerable part of the subject-matter 
might have been invented with no great ingenuity from the 
letters of John and Andrew ; the passage about King George, 
who had been murdered twenty years before, seeming specially 
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clumsy. But it is fair to remember that it was John’s letters 
about King George which had caused Bishop Peregrine to be 
sent to Cathay ; he calls him “ that King George ”, and seems 
hastening to assure his friends that John’s wonderful story 
was really true. The passages about the Armenians and the 
Alani could not be derived directly from any document known 
to me, but they are not either impossible or improbable, 
and the general truth of what is said about the Alani is con- 
firmed by an extant letter from their own Chiefs.^ The date, 
which seems to have surprised Golubovich, is perfectly 
possible and natural, and the fact that no attempt is made 
to conceal its glaring inconsistency with the same date (1318) 
wrongly written in Andrew’s letter a few lines lower down on 
the same page is in its favour. Of the persons named in the 
letter John, and Andrew, and King George would lie ready to 
the forger’s hand ; Peter of Florence ■would need far wider 
reading for his discovery, but he is a real person and might 
easily have been in Khanbalig in 1317/18; Johannes 
Grimaldi, Emanuel de Monticulo, and Ventura de Sarezana 
do not seem to be in Wadding’s Index, list of martjns, etc., 
nor in the Bidlarium Franeiscanum, though that does not 
prove that their names are invented. It is clear that many 
besides the few whose names we know reached China during 
the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The letter begins on fob 102 v® : — 

Epistola 

T>Euerendis in xristo patribus fratri .N. vicario generalis 
ministri, Ceterisque fratribus vicarie orient is f rater 
peregrinus paupertatis episcopus in mimdo alio constitutus 
Reuerentiam, & salutem, cum desiderio noua de miindo 
fidelium audiendi. Et si siciit prodigus filius fecissemus ego, 
& sotij mei fugientes ad terram longincjuam sicut ceteri 
debuisset saltern pia mater religio recordari de filijs 
quos ad inauditum exilium destinauit. materna enim 

^ Of. this Journal, Jan. 1917, pp. 13, 31. 
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viscera contra filium ligorem iustitie non admictuiit. & 
infra. Episcopus sum licet indignus. & infra. Et pater 
frater Andreas de perusio episcopus, & ego peruenimus 
Gabalech. Dico igitur prime de Archiepiscopo fratre 
Jobarme. Vita eius exterior bona, & dura, & aspera. De 
illo iiero rege Georgio certum est quod ipsum plane, & 
laudabiliter coniiertit ad uerani fidem, cum ante cum 
nestorianis misceretur. Et ipse rex vna die de suo populo 
plura milia conuertit. Et si vixisset uere totum populum 
eius, & regnum bumiliassemus ad xristum. Et etiam magna 
cams mutatio facta fecisset. Ante uero quam frater Johannes 
arcliiejiiscopus predictus ueniret ad imiierium magni canis 
nullus xristianus cuiuscumque condition] s, & nationis esset 
preualere poterat erigere quantumcumcpie paruum oratorium, 
& signum xristi propter potentiam nestorianorum pro- 
hibentium. Et sic uel eos sequi cogebantur in ritu scisniatico, 
& erroneo, uel quasi viam infidelium capere. postquam uero 
uenit frater Johannes deo ipsum iuuante malo uelle 
nestorianorum ecclesias plures erexit. Et alie nationes 
xristianorum qui odiunt nestorianos scismaticos, ipsum 
fratrem Johannem secute sunt. & precipue armeni qui sibi 
nunc notabilem construunt ecclesiam, & dare illi intendunt. 
vnde & ipse continue est apud eos, relicta ecclesia latinorum 
alijs fratribus. Item Quidam xristiani boni qui dicuntur 
alani pro xx milibus a rege maximo stipendia accipientes, 
ipsi, & familie eorum ad fratrem Johannem recurrunt. Et 
ipse eos confortat, & predicat. Nec uidemus. .& istis predicare 
possumus, & sacramenta ecclesie ministrare. Circa iiifideles 
uero libere possumus predicare, et in moscheta saracenorum 
pluries predicauimus ut conuertantur . Y dolatris uero similiter 
in magnis ciuitatibus eorum per duos medios interpetres. 
Multi congregantur, & ualde mirantur, & diligenter inquirunt 
de istis. Et quia nunc inceptum est spem bonam habemus 
uidentes popiilos intentos ad audiendum, & currendum vbi 
nos predicamus. Vere credimus quod si linguas eorum 
haberemus mirabilia dei apparerent. Messis multa valde. 
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set operarij pauci, & sine falce. Nam pauei fratres sumus, 
& senes admoduni & inabiles ad disceiidas liiiguas Parcat 
dens illis qiii fratres impediunt ne iieniant Vere credo quod 
inimicus boc ojieratnr ne inuadamns eiiis iniperiiim quod 
sine molestia possidet. In cambaliecb sunt arcliiepiscopi, 
& frater Andreas de perusio, & frater petms de florentia 
episcopi, & eis nil deficit in temporalibiis. In spiritualibiis 
uero credo quod nunquam tantum babuerint. Irruit enini 
& uenit spiritus Sanctus in istos duos episcopos. & in tantum 
orationibus insistunt, & sanctis meditationibiis. Et spiritus 
dei qui eos visitat, & consolatur, & fouent in tantum quod 
omnium uideiitur esse obliti die ac nocte in sanctis uigilijs 
domino assisteiites. Ego autem cayfensis episcopus factus 
ibi cum tribus fiatribus deuotis pacifice, & tranquille dec 
uacare possum [fob 103 r^] Et ipsi semi dei frater Jobannes 
grimaldi, frater emanuel de monticulo, & frater uentura de 
Sarezana qui in istis partibus qui in istis partibus est frater 
factus, qui in omni uirtute bene fortificati deus bonoratur 
per eos vtinam tales baberemus centum nobiscum. In 
ciuitate Cayton bonam babemus ecclesiam cum loco, quam 
quedajm domina Armenie nobis reliquit. & necessaria uite 
pro nobis & pro alijs si uenerint assignauit. & extra ciuitatem 
locum pulcruni babemus cum silua vbi cellas facere ciipimus, 
& oratorium. Nulla alia re indigemus, quantum fratribiis quos 
desideramus. Frater Gerardus episcopus niortuus est. & alij 
fratres non possuinus diu uiuere. nec alij iienerunt remanebit 
ecclesia sine baptismo, & sine habitat oiibus. Nona & con- 
diciones istius magni imperij si scriberem non crederentur. 
quanta sit potentia ipsius, quanti exercitiis. latitudo terre. 
quot redditus, quot expense, quot elimosinas faciunt. 
Comparauerunt earn nostri latini in bijs, ad omnes alios reges 
mundi. set excessum non scribo. Giuitas maxima Cayton 
vbi sumus super mare est. & distat a maxima Cambalietb 
itinere fere trium mensium. datum in Zayton iij kal ianiiarii 
anno doinini 1,318 
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I take this opportimit 7 of making some corrections in the 
eariier article of Jiily, 1914. 

Golubovich speaks of certain notes on the flyleaf of P. 
(B.N. MS. Lat. 5006) which I have been able to verify on 
rotographs obtained through the kindness of Monsieur II. 
Omont. They are (1) huno librum dat frater Eleemosina . . . 
loco Gualdi . . . ; in a fourteenth century hand, not that of 
the scribe of the Chronicle itself. (2) Chronica historiariim 
antiquarum manuscrip. iisq. ad. an 1334 ; nam iisq ad bene- 
dicrPP xii . . . follSS. b; in a late sixteenth or seventeenth 
century hand. (3) a note, in the hand of the writer of the 
Chronicle, about cities which are named after persons : Sicut 
enim ab Alexandre magiio Alexandrie .iiij . nuncupantur. and 
so forth. Below this is half a page of ancient wilting quite 
illegible, with a sentence in a later hand written over it, 
beginning Habitus Pisanis ; and (4) in a large irregular hand 
apparently of the first half of the seventeenth century : 
Cronica pa odoricio. On none of the pages seen by me is 
there a note that the MS. was finished in 1336, though that 
date may no doubt be inferred from the closing words of the 
Chronicle on fob 188 col. 2, where we read : Hie etiam 
benedictus. jiapa. xii^^ preclaras & deuotas constitutiones. 
super ordines monachorum & fratrum minorum edidit & 
instituit obseruari & teneri ab eis ad reformationem religiose 
uite. & meritum uite eterne. 

The first of these sentences is of great interest as telling 
a little of the very early history of the book. Golubovich, 
who thought it was in the same hand as the Chronicle, con- 
cluded that the author and writer was John Eleemosina, an 
Umbrian who died in 1339, and that he wrote his Chronicle 
in the convent at Assisi and bequeathed it to the convent of 
Giialdo, The only John who was the Pope’s Almoner 
(Eleemosynarius) mentioned by Wadding {An. Min., 
vol. iii, p. 65, A.D. 1307) was a Roman. 

It is noticeable that Cronica pa odoricio ” seems to have 
been written in Wadding’s lifetime. It would be interesting 
to compare the writing with his. 
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Tlie cGn.stitutions raeatioiied in the last paragraph of the 
Chronicle (fol. 188 v^) must be those which were published 
on 28 ISTovember, 1336^ and commended to the Minister 
General in a letter dated 13 May, 1337, and by him to the 
Provinces of the Order on 21 June, 1337. December, 1336, 
IS thus the earliest possible date for the finishing of the 
Chronicle. An, voL iii, pp. 443, 445, 6. 

The description of the MS. quoted on p. 534 (July, 1914) 
seems to have been copied by Sbaralea from Quetif ’s Scriptore^ 
Ord. Praedicaiorum, vol. i, pp. 549, 50. 
p, 535, 1. 2. Fo7^ 1635 7^ead 1636 

p. 547, note. Cathay and China were probably two quite 
distinct countries in the iniiid of John of 
Monte Cor vino. 

p. 551, 1.13. For 171 read 171 
p. 559, 1. 12. For %pisto read xpisto 
p. 566, 1. 6. For qum o^ead quoniam 
pp, 568-71. Golubovich points out that a better text of 
John of Winterthur than that of Eccard 
is now available, namely, Johannia 
Vitoduraoii Ghronicon, Die Chronik des 
Minor iten Johannes von Wintertlmr, 
edited by Georg von Wyss, in vol xi of 
Archiv fur Schwewerische GeschicJite,. 
Zurich, 1856. The passage here quoted 
is on pp. 208--10. Besides differences of 
spelling the following clianges may be 
noted 

p. 569, 1. 5. von *Wyss prints e/ua but 
sa3^s the MS. has eorimn ' 
p. 569, 1. 25. convolarunt. In . . . epistola,. 
ante . 

p. 569, 1. 32. crediderit ; 

P* 570, 1. 13. revocare sicut oves 
p. 571. gratiam invenit in oculis 

principis sepedicti, quod 
eum . . , sentiebat. 


I# . . 
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p.577,notel. The use o£ m/ra is quite normal. 
p. 581,L32. i^or Arch bisliopl rmcZ to the Archbishop. 

and cancel the footnote, 
p. 586,1. 14. For Lord read God 
p. 587, 1. 21. For Fraiichyd, read f)erhafs ’Fxdbiico, 
p. 590,1. 3. After son add Brother 
p. 599. Professor Pelliot has identified Tozan with 

the Chinese Tmig-sheng ; and 

not c or /c, is no doubt the right initial. 

Additional Note 

Through the kindness of the Franciscan Fathers at 
Assisi and Quaracchi I am now able to give the readings of 
the Assisi MS. 341 (cf. p. 102, n. 1 above) where it differs 
from P. The references are to the Jotirnal for July, 1914, 
where the text of P. will be found. 

p. 564, 1. 10. Yunus uero ex illis deuotis fratribus 
episcopis de ordine minorum qui missi fuerunt a domino 
papa Clemente. & a sancta romana eeclesia ad con- 
secrandum in Archiepiscopum. fratrem Joliannem supra- 
dictum. Tales epistolas modernis temporibus remisit. de 
se & alijs fratribus. illarum partium. ita dicens. 1. 13, 
Perusio diuina 1. 15. ffratrj. NN 1. 17. sempiternam. 
&cetera. & infra pluribus uerbis pretermissis. sequitur. 
1. 21. peruenire. &cetera. & infra, dicit. 

p. 565, 1. 1. Alafa. 1. 3. omit quas imperator ]. 14. 
credere ualeo. unde ad propositum rediens ad ea que me 
contingunt stilum calamumque conuerto. Est ]. 20. 
Episcopo. qui primus eandem Cathedram suscepit & 
fratribus qui cum eo erant nostris donauit in uita. & in. 
morte reliquid. 

p. 566, 1. 4. xxiij 1. 10. mihi ab imperatore concessis 
1. 12. sepe fato 1. 16. omit et 1. 30. Et sum sanus . 
quantum etatis longeuitas patitur . . . defectibus acci- 
dentibus & proprietatibus 11. 35, 36. secta sectam 

p. 567, h 2. 1. 5 . per uiam xpistianitatis 

incedunt. omit de sanctis fratribus. 1. 6. In yndia 
quattuor nostri fratres occisi fuerunt 1. 10. sub quadam 
breuitate perscripta uestre 1. 26. omit in Zaito 
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The following errata are to he made in the article '' On 
the Representation of Tones in Oriental Languages’' 
appearing in the Journal for October, 1920 : — p. 455, 
footnote,!. 2, for read '' Anthropos'\ p. 465, 

wherever the word “QuocAngu” occurs, correct it to 
QuocAngli 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 

Back numbers of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology are still in great demand, especially Yols. 80-88. 
Any numbers that members can spare will he most gratefully 
accepted. 


Hakluyt Society's Publications 

If any member has copies of Hakluyt Society’s publications, 
Original Series, IS! os. 1-25, 27-41, 48-52 ; also Series II, Yols. 5 
and 29, they would be gratefully accepted for the Library. 


THE SAREOSH K. E. GAMA MEMORIAL PRIZE 

The Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute 
invite competitive essays for “ The Sarrosh K. R. Cama 
Prize” of the value of Rs. 225 on the following subject : 

Life of Zoroaster as based on tlie A vesta.” 

The essays should be typewu'itten or written in a neat, 
legible hand, and should reach the Honorary Secretaries 
the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay, on or before July 15^ 1921. Each essay should 
be designated by a motto instead of the writer’s name, 
and should be accompanied by a sealed cover containing 
the name of the competitor and his Post Office address. 
The competition is open to both Zoroastrians and non- 
Zoroastrians. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


SACKED BOOKS OF THE YEZIDIS 

In July, 1916, I wrote an article in tMs Journal (605-26) 
on the Yezidis and their sacred books. In it I endeavoured 
to set forth my reasons for believing why the paternity of the 
recently discovered Yezidi books had to be traced back to 
some subtle forgers. Nothing that appeared since that date 
induces me to change my views on the subject; on the 
contrary, much has come to light to confirm them. 

Captain H. P. W. Hutson, R.E., a prominent member of 
our Mesopotamian expeditionary force, who has had the 
unique opportunity of studying on the spot the habits and 
customs of the community of the Yezidis or Devil-worshippers, 
was fortunate enough to procure a manuscript purporting to 
contain the sacred books of the Yezidis in their original 
language. Believing them to be written in Kurdish he began 
to correspond with all the Orientalists who in his opinion were 
able to read Kurdish. Eventually the manuscript was sent to 
me for examination, and I immediately discovered that, apart 
from some short prayers written in Kurdish, it contained 
nothing but an Arabic text similar to that of the Yezidi 
books of which I had previously treated at some length. 
Appended to the manuscript was a colophon which in view of 
its importance for the criticism of the Yezidi books I want to 
publish in extenso as it stands 

1 S AASi A-*-*** L YY * * 


Cr* O', 
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A.U ^ \AA\ <1^3 

<^33 a 1:>^3 & A >-33 Alfell ^a 
Q4 y li 

(y — 1«jW ^ 

3 ) y 3 3 ,5^ ^ 3 (^T^ 4imi.«J 3*^^ 

lujEi li^l>.j ^1 ^^^3 y ‘^*-^ a^j ,p f dU.««.} 3 


, lla.^ L,,„„J l;3Cji 


'' Tlie year 2200 of the Greeks is the year 1889 of the 
Christian era and 1305 of the Hijrad (From the one) who 
professes the Yezidi faith at all times, the Amir Sheikh 
Ismahl, son of the Amir ^Abdi from the descendants of Sheikh 
Adi : this book containiiig the history of the Yezidis was lost 
in the year 2160,^ and in the Christian year 1889 Peter, the 
Patriarch of the Syrian community, brought it from India, 
where he had found it, and put it in the monastery of 
Za'faran (near Mardin). Then in the Christian year 1914 I, 
the above-mentioned, had an interview with Bishop Alyas 
of Mosul, who told me that we had such a book in the 
monastery of Za'faran. I journeyed immediately to ]\Iardin 
with my family and my son, and I obtained from the vali 
of Mosul the services of some gendarmes to protect us on the 
way. Some days after I reached Mardin I went to the 
monastery, and w^e brought the book with us.” 

^ 1305 A.H. corresponds with a.d. 1887 (19 8e])t.). 

2 2100 of the Greeks corresponds with a.d. 18-19. 
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On this iiiiportant colophon the following short commentary 
may be found useful:- — ■ ■ " 

(а) The colophon is undoubtedly witten by the same liand 
that wrote ''the manuscript itself. 

(б) We have in it the spectacle of a prominent Yezidi 
sheikh knowing nothing of the fact that his community 
possesses any sacred books. The existence of such books is 
revealed to him by a Christian bishop in a.d. 1914. 

(c) These sacred books were mysteriously lost in a.b. 1849 
from the mountain of Sinjar, near Mosul, and by an uncommon 
stroke of fortune they were in 1889 discovered in India, 
where they had been taken away, no one knowing how 
or when. 

For those interested in the Yezidis and their sacred books 
it ma}^ not be out of place to remark that after the date of 
my article in this Journal, three important publications have 
appeared on the subject: A. Dirr, Einiges ilber die Jeziden 
{AntJvropos, 1918, 558--74) ; Isya Joseph, Worship, 

pp. 220 (Boston, 1919) ; and F. Nau, Reciieil de textes sur les 
Yezidis (Rev. de VOr. Chret, 1917, pp. 142-200, 225-77). 

A. MinG'Ana., 


THE KITAB MA‘AKI AS-SI‘B, BY IBN QUTAIBA 

In 1906 Ehodokanakis published in the Noldehe Festschrift 
(pj). 385 S.) a description of the manuscript of the Kitab as 
Si‘r, which he had discovered in the library of the Aya Sofia 
Mosque in Constantinople. The manuscript contained only 
the first part of the work, namely, the first three books. The 
Constantinople manuscript has fifteen lines to the page, 
and at the end it is stated that the next book would begin 

' f' ' '■ ' 

with the chapter on flies t^lO. During a visit to the India 

Office on the occasion of the Joint Session of the Oriental 
Societies in London in September, 1919, I was attracted by 
a manuscript of the same work exhibited in the reading-room 
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of tie library of the India Office. With their usual liberality^ 
the authorities of the India Office have permitted me to study 
this manuscript at my home, and I was pleased to discover 
that this manuscript actually appears to be the continuation 
of the Constantinople one, as it begins with the explanation 
of verses in Ancient Arabic poetry mentioning flies. The 
India Office manuscript also has fifteen lines to the page to 
folio 142 inclusive ; folio 143, which is the beginning of 
a new Kurrasa, has seventeen lines to the page, which is 
maintained to the end of the volume. 

Unfortunately, for the sake of concealing the fact that the 
manuscript does not contain the complete work, a previous 
owner has torn away several leaves marking the end and 
beginning of fresh books. Through this vandalism the title- 
page is missing, which would tell us that the manuscript 
begins with the fourth book. After folio 39 at least one leaf 
is torn away. Folio 86a contains the colophon of the fourth 
book, and as the latter only occupied two lines the copyist 
has used the remainder of the page for the title of the fifth 
book. Further leaves are torn away after folios 108 and 111. 
One leaf or more is missing after folio 122, where vol. v 
ends. This leaf contained the title-page of vol. vi, which 
comprises the book on war, as is evident from the colophon 
folio 224&, and also from the contents of this section of the 
work. On folio 133 the Kurrasas are numbered for the 
first time ; it is folio 15 which begins here, showing that so far 
eight leaves are missing. From folio 143 each page has 
seventeen lines, but the handwriting is the same throughout 
the volume, and from folio 203 a different paper of a pink tint 
is used. The sixth volume ends on folio 2246, but there is an 
addition which is stated to have been found in the handwTiting 
of Ibn Qutaiba on the back of the book on war ; this addition 
ends folio 225a. The next page is blank, and the title on 
folio 226 tells us that this is the beginning of the seventh 
volume, which is the last of the whole work. The text runs 
on without interruption to folio 272, where the manuscript 



* ends, except that the fold beginning folio 123 has only eight 

leaves, but as no gap is apparent, the scribe must have used 
in mistake a smaller fold than usual. 

Each book is divided into smaller chapters, which, according 
to their subjects, vary considerably in extent. The fourth book 
; contains the explanations of verses on various animals, the 

fifth book on hatred, hostility, imprisonment, etc., the sixth 
book on war and implements of war, also confederation and 
¥ hostility, the last book on games of chance, auguries, poetry, 

elegies, old age, good manners, and nobility of character. 
The following is a list of chapters :■ — 


Fol. 

la 

One leaf is missing. 

. . . . 

4a 

. ^ . >I>JI J 

6a 

j~ji j (3 oUVl 

12& 

jiji 3 oLVI 

136 

. . . iijai 3 oLVi 

166 

. . . J3130UVI 

176 


23a 

** 

276 . 

iiijii 3 cjU yi 

25a 

. /u)i j jisat 30LV1 

256 

. . . »L>JI 3 oLVl 
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Fol. 

27a 

. . . . 

33a 

4 jjliijJi (3 uijLiVI 

SU 

Vi 

36a 

y" 

j iLiil j oil VI 

After fol. 39 on leaf torn awajr. 

41b 


00 

^ 3 A} 1^1 i 

836 

. jciUVl 

876 

. . >11 .Lai J_^5 

86a 

End of voL iv, 

Beofinnino- of vol. v. 

00 

(j csL' V! 

♦*+ 

1026 

. . . >11 j >dL .W7ll j 

105a 

. • . . . . V-**^*V 1 

108 a 

. . . . J SjIaJI 

After 108 one leaf missing at least. 

After 111 one leaf missino\ 

■ ■ : O 

1 ?■ } 

121a 

• • . . . 'A-.-jill 

1226 

. End of A^ol. V 
At least one leaf torn awav. 
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128a 
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123 


133 sbows that Kurrasa 15 begins. 
[143a. Now seventeen lines, custos showing that the 
16th Kurrasa begins, which show that eight leaves are lost ; 
this should be fol. 151. These must have been lost 
before fol. 123.] 
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231a. New Kurrasa, apparently two leaves are 
missing in the preceding fold, but as the text goes on 
smoothly the original fold must have consisted of eight 
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272, Last folio, iimch damaged, but not the end of 
the work; how nmch is missing cannot Be said, but as 
fol. 271 begins the 29th Kurrasa we may assume eight 
leaves, but from the title tlie subjects are practically 
finished. ,, 

The system followed by Ibn Qutaiba is to give one or more 
verses of classical poets, and explain the difficult words. 
Apparently he has had at his disposal a number of Diwans, 
which he extracts, and for convenience sake. he frequently 
gives several citations from various poems of one poet on the 
same subject before he cites another poet. The explanations 
very often appear copied straight from the copies of the 
Diwans, so that the w^ords “he said” do not refer to 
the author but to the commentator he has extracted. The 
number of poets quoted is very considerable, all are of the 
classical period, and his citations are important enough to say 
that the whole wmrk deserves to be edited on the hand of the 

two available manuscripts. For the poet 

India Office manuscript alone contains a considerable number 
of verses which were unknown to me when the text of the 
Diwan was printed, and I regret that I did not know^ at the 
time that this manuscript existed in the library of the India 
Office. He quotes largely from the poems of Hudalis, al-A'sa, 
Ibn Muqbil, and many of the poets already edited, giving 
in many cases useful emendations of the texts printed. The 
book on war and w^ar-implements wmuld supplement in a large 
degree the valuable work of Schwardose on the w^eapons of 
the Arabs. 

F. Krenkow. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ARABIC TRADITION 
Third Commumcatioii 

1. Since the appearance of the second communication 
{JEAS. 1918, p. 548), the following gentlemen have joined 
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the work : Dr. 0. van Arendonk (Leiden) ; Eev. E. Bell 
(Beattock) ; Eev. J. Eobertson Buchanan (Culross) ; A. Fiick 
(Frankfort); W, Heffening (Frankfort); Eev. Brockwell 
King (Toronto); F. Krenkow (Quorn) ; Dr. L. Mayer 
(Berlin) ; Professor Dr. A. Schaade (Hamburg) ; Dr. A. 
Siddiqi (Aligarh) ; F. Taoutel (Paray-le-Monial) ; T. H. Weir 
(Glasgow). 

Still the collaboration of more Orientalists remains desirable. 

2. Large parts of Bukhari’s text have been treated. Nearly 
all the chapters are being prepared. Of the other collections, 
sundry pieces are finished. 

3. It appears that of Darimi’s text at least one Oriental 
edition exists which is not inferior to those of the other authors. 
On this ground, as also with a view to the high cost of printing, 
Professor Snouck Hurgronji thinks it advisable to abandon 
the project of a new edition. As regards an edition of Ibn 
Madja, a decision has not yet been arrived at. 

A. J. Wensinck. 


Leiden. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Arctic Home in the Eig-Veda : An Untenable 
Position. By N. K. Dutt, M.A. jip. vii and 95. Dacca, 
1918. 

The object of this booklet is to refute the conclusions 
arrived at in the late Mr. Tilak’s The Arctic Home in the 
Big-Veda, The latter author followed the same method as 
those who seek to prove the Baconian theory of Shakespeare 
by picldiig out the data that seem to support their view, while 
ignoring all opposing evidence. In conformity with this plan 
Mr. Tilak sought to demonstrate from the Rigveda that the 
undivided Aryans lived somewhere wdthin a few degrees of 
the North Pole, inasmuch as that ancient collection of hyirnis 
contains clear and unmistakable references to Arctic 
phenomena ’b The refutation of so far-fetched a theory 
presents no great difficulties, but as far as I am aware no 
Western Vedic scholar has ever thought it worth his while 
to attempt the task. It is, however, satisfactory that an 
Indian should have undertaken it, for his countrymen may 
thus be more easily prevented from accepting the extravagant 
conclusions of The Arctic Home, Mr. Dutt has here, in 
reliance on sound, common-sense arguments, successfully 
accomplished his purpose. But beyond this I fear I am 
unable to find any merit in the present wmrk. What strikes 
one most forcibly, both in The Arctic Home and in Mr.DutPs 
criticism of it, is the futility of efforts to extract “ history 
from thei Eigveda without possessing the necessary philo- 
logical equipment. Historical conclusions of any value can 
be based solely on exact translations, which can only be 
produced by intimate familiarity with the grammar, the 
syntax, the metrCj the accent/ the vocabulary, and the 
mythology of the Rigveda, Neither Mr. Tilak nor his critic 
shows any such qualification. To substantiate this assertion 
in the case of Mr. Tilak would be superfluous here, but it 
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seems necessary to adduce a few of the mistranslations with 
which Mr. Dutt’s book teems. Thus cakrdfn iva . , . d 
vavrtsva (iii, 61. 3) is rendered thou mo vest like a wheel ; 
it should be roll hither like a wheel d vavrtsva being, of 
course, an imperative, not an indicative. The line urvira 
gavyutim dbhayam hrdhl 7iah (vii, 77. 4) is translated ''render 
our pasture lands free from fear Here one of the primary 
rules of grammar is infringed, an adjective in the neuter 
(dbhayam) being made to agree with a feminine substantive 
(gavyutim). The correct translation is "make wide pasture, 
(make) safety for us The rendering of the line ciqm dveso 
magliom duMtd diva usd ucchad cifa sridhali (i, 48. 8) is " for 
she, the wealthy goddess Dawn, the Daughter of the Sky, 
scatters the enemies and the oppressors’’. This should be 
" may the bounteous daughter of Heaven, the Dawn, drive 
away (with her light) hatred, away hostilities The form 
ucchad is, of course, not indicative, but injunctive. The 
hemistich dpa tye tdydvo yathd ] 7idhsatrd yanti aktubhih is 
rendered "those well-known thieves disperse, with night, 
like the stars”. This rendering is contrary to the rules of 
both accentuation and syntax. The adverb ydthd when 
unaccented is equivalent to iva, and must then always be 
taken with the preceding word ; an unaccented yathd at the 
end of one Pdda could not possibly be connected with the 
first word of the next. The passage must be translated 
"away, like thieves, go those stars with the nights”. The 
rendering of nearly every stanza quoted by Mr. Dutt from the 
Pigveda suffers from similar inaccuracies and errors. , 
Unconscious of his limitations Mr. Dutt overestimates the 
importance of his achievements. Thus he thinks he has been . 
the first to discover why the poets of the Rigveda express 
fear of the darkness of night ; for he remarks : " to our great 
misfortune, none of the Vedic scholars, eastern or western, 
have in their efforts to discover the causes of such appre- 
hensions ever fully entered into the history of the times. 
The real causes of these mighty apprehensions have not. 
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tlierefore, been yet satisfactorily explained by any one/’ 
Vedic scholars who read the Rigveda know pretty well that 
the fear of darkness was due chiefly to the attacks of wild 
animals and robbers, because this is expressly stated in 
the hymns; but they have probably wished to avoid the 
statement of platitudes. 

Mr. Dutt seems to be firmly convinced that his conjectures 
on the obscure question of the “ Five Tribes ” represent 
historical certainty. Thus he says : “ the Rigveda is quite 
clear in its utterances about the identity of the Five Tribes.” 
The Rigveda tells us that the Five Tribes lived on the 
Sarasvati, but Mr. Dutt’s remark that “ the five tribes formed 
a clan[!] by themselves quite distinct from those who dwelt 
on the tributaries of the Indus ” does not advance matters 
much, for he does not even attempt to identify them with 
any of the many Aryan tribes mentioned in the Rigveda. 
This cannot, in fact, be done owing to the fragmentary and 
obscure nature of the evidence regarding the Five Tribes and 
their relations with King Sudas. Mr. Dutt asserts that the 
present writer is in this connexion ^‘entirely wrong”, ^^is 
guilty of unpardonable confusion ”, has committed another 
serious blunder ”, and that Dr. Macdonell’s account is full 
of gross historical blunders ” or “ palpable historical blunders ” 
(pp. 33 and 37), and that one of his statements is entirely 
unsupported”. These strictures are directed against the very 
brief account of the tribes of the Rigveda given in my History 
of Samhrit Literature, which was published twnnty years ago 
(1900). Some of my suggestions there put forward may be 
erroneous. But perhaps Mr. Dutt is not aware that in 
criticizing any waiter’s views he ought to take the latest 
statement of those views into consideration. Such a statement 
is to be found in Professor Keith’s and my Yedic Index, which 
appeared twelve years later (1912), and in which all the 
evidence concerning the five tribes and their relations with 
King Sudas are collected and discussed, 

Mr. Dutt’s inaccuracy runs uniformly through his book, 

JBAS. JANUAEY 1921. 9 
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It is very conspicuous in the transliteration of the numerous 
stanzas quoted from the Rigveda, These are printed without 
diacritical marks, without accents, nearly always without 
Sandhi, while words are occasionally omitted, or m’ongly 
substituted for others, or are not separated. These combined 
defects often go so far as to render a passage utterly uii- 
intelligible and to necessitate reference to the Devanagari 
edition of the text for enlightenment. Here are a few^ 
examples : urvim gavyutim ahhoyam kridhinaJi (for urvtm 
gmyiiUm dhhayam JcrdM nah ) ; usliaw xicchat apa sridJiaJi (for 
um ucchad dpa sr idhah ) ; apa tya tayavoJi yatha naksatmh yanti 
uhlihhili (for dpa tye tdydvo yatha | ndkmtrd yanti aMubhih); 
vivarthayantim vhuvandni vishva (for vivartdyantim hJmvamni 
visvd) ; vaimt agni dideehi (for 7'evdd agne didllii ) ; tammha 
antah (for tdmaso ^nidh) (p. 55). 

The same carelessness appears in single Vedic words 
mentioned throughout the book ; thus ShunaJisJiwepa twice 
(p. 94) stands for Simahsepa ; Bharadvaja becomes Varadtvaja 
(p. 6) ; Dnihyu constantly appears as the Druhyus 

become the Druhsus (p. 34), and the Tftsus the Tristus (p. 30)* 
or Tristsus (p. 32). The river Suiudn is variously mentioned 
as the Satudri (p. 25), Satadru (p. 3), and Satadri (p. 10) ; 
the river Parusnl is at least five times called the Pimishni 
(pp. 3, 28, 35, 36). The Arjlklyd becomes the Arjikia (p. 3) 
or the Arjakia (p. 12), and is identified with the Fipas, the 
modern Bids — an improbable conjecture. The Bipas {¥ipds) 
itself is said to be the Ravi (p. 21), which is really the 
Pamsm. This he himself elsewhere (p. 3) admits, w^hen he 
identifies it with ^e lmvati (i.e. the Ravi), 

Mr. Dutt is careless in regard to the meaning of Vedic 
words, even common ones ; thus (p. 94) he translates the 
infinitive dnu etave '' to go repeatedly and bases an argument 
on this sense ; but there is absolutely no reason to give this 
compound verb any but its natural and invariable meaning 
of “ to go after or along “ to follow ’’ (a path). In many 
other cases he seems to be quite ignorant of the results of 
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research in regard to the meanings of Vedic words ; thus he 
translates pdrdvata-ghm as “ destroyer of both banks”, and 
vadhrivdc as '' garrulous Of the latter word he says : '' in 
the Eig-veda the word vadJirivachah ^ garrulous ’ has always 
been applied to the non- Aryans.” As a fact this word occurs 
only once in the Rigveda, and is there (vii, 18, 9) only applied 
to “ enemies ” {amitrdn). Even if it did mean '' garrulous ”, 
how could this possibly prove that these enemies were non- 
Aryans ? These non- Aryans were, Mr. Dutt thinks, Shruta 
(sruta), Kavash (Kavasa), Bridha {vrddha), Druhya {Dmhyu), 
and Ayu (?), a list which he enumerates several times (p. 34, 
etc.). But what reason has he to suppose that sruta here 
does not mean " famous ” and vrddha " old ” ? And where 
is Ayu in this connexion to be found in the text of this hymn ? 
Can Anu possibly be meant ? But even if all these five are 
proper names, how is it, supposing them to belong to non- 
Aryans, that they are apparently all Sanskrit 1 Again, Kavasa 
occurs only once in the Rigveda, and (as a singular) the name 
of an Aryan man, not even of a tribe. 

This review may be thought much too long for so small 
a book. It is, however, only a somewhat detailed criticism 
that can show how foolish it is for students of the Rigveda who 
do not possess the necessary philological equipment to engage 
prematurely in " research ” which they may otherwise delude 
themselves into thinking is " historical ”, and how little value 
there can be in scholarship which lacks the fundamental 
qualities of consistency and exactness. 

A. A. Macdonell. 


Tales OF the Saints of Pandharpue. By C. A. 
Eincaii), C.V.O. Humphrey Milford Publisher. Oxford 
University Press. 1919. 

This is a translation of some short notices of Mahratta 
saints, who lived hi a sacred town in the Sholapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency. The originals wwe written in the 
Mahratta language by a poet named Mahapati, who belonged 
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to Alimadnagar. Some of the notices are interesting, but they 
do not appear to be genuine folklore or to be of great antiquity, 
for Mabapati was born in 1715, and we are not told where he 
got his facts. The introduction by Mr. Kincaid contains 
an interesting account of Mahapati. Some of the saints 
described were not Mahrattas, and apparently had little or 
no connexion with Pandharpur. For instance, we have 
notices of the weaver Kabir, who belonged to Northern India 
and was by birth a Muhammadan, and of Jayadeva, who was 
a native of Birbhum. Of Kabir, who wns so catholic in his 
sympathies that both Brahmans and Sunnis wanted to per- 
form his funeral rites, there is a short notice in Abu-l-fazFs 
Ayln Alcbari (Jarrett’s translation). Jayadeva, though 
apparently a Bengali, is claimed by Mahapati to have been 
a native of Orissa (p. 18). The mixture of saints from various 
parts of India in native hagiologies is interesting, as showing 
that after all there is, and ahvays has been, a bond of unity 
between the inhabitants of Bharatavarsha. In Greece the 
bond was the Olympic games, in India it was the pilgrimages. 
In spite of the affected contempt of northern Indians for the 
people of the Gangetic Delta, some Bengali saints are held 
ill high honour all over India. Saints, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, are great wanderers. One Bengali settled in 
the Maldives and another in Sylhet. 

Though there is a wearisome sameness in most of the stories, 
arising, perhaps, from the fact that they are all the production 
of one man, one or two have characteristic features. Thus, 
in the story of Bhamdas and Eamaraj, which is connected with 
the famous city of Vijayanagar, there is a trait which reminds 
us of the Christian Gospels. Eamaraj, who was the last king 
of Vijayanagar, and who fell at Talikota in 1565, was wroth 
with Bhamdas for an alleged act of theft, and ordered him to 
be impaled. The guards took him away, and, just as Jesus 
Christ was compelled to carry His cross, so was Bhamdas 
made to bear on his shoulder the massive stake on which he 
was to be tortured. But a miracle occurred as soon as the 
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post was drivea into the ground ! The wood threw out leaff 
branches, and on these appeared ripe fruits and fragrant 
flowers (p. 42). 

H. Beveridge. 

' Sepf ember 23, 1920. 


Annals of the Bhandaekah Institute, 1918-19 and 

1919-20. Vol. I, Pts. 1 and 2. 8vo. Poona, 1919-20. 

'' The object of this Institute,'^ says Sir E. G. Bhandarkar 
in his masterly Inaugural Address, which is printed as the 
first paper in these Anncds, " is to promote, among its members, 
a spirit of inquiry into the history of our country — literary, 
social, and political— and also to afford facilities to outsiders 
engaged in the same pursuit.’’ If one may judge from the 
Annals now before us, this object is in a fair way to be 
fulfilled, for the papers contained in them are generally 
scholarly and instructive. In Part 1 Sir E. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Inaugural Address, full of sound criticism and wise guidance, 
is followed by a note by Mr. K. B. Pathak in support of his 
view that l^akatayana composed the Amogha-vrtti under 
Amogha-varsa I ; a translation of M. Sylvain Levi’s paper 
on the phrase Into udwayet; Dr. V. S. Sukthankar’s 

important essay, " On the Home of the so-called Andhra 
Kings ” (i.e. the Satavahanas), which he locates to the west 
of the Andhra-de4a and in the neighbourhood of Bellary ; 
a translation of Professor Meillet’s article on the mot Inhh; 
" An Attempt to determine the Meanings of certain Vedic 
Words,” by Mr. V. K. Rajwade, who discusses dhanas, 
vihdyas, hyd, meJiand, citra, and sasni ; a paper by 
Dr. Sukthankar on the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoros, in 
which he makes some corrections of the text, and ingeniously 
accounts for the unusual order of the Prakrit words by the 
supposition that they were translated word-for-word from 
Greek ; and a study of the chronology of the late Imperial 
Guptas by Mr. R. D. Banerji. Part 2 contains : " The 
History and Significance of XJpama,” by Mr. y. S. Sowani, an 
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interesting study of the technical term wpama from Vedic 
times ; “ Pusyamitras in Gupta Period/’ bjr Mr. H. R. 
Divekar, who makes the plausible emendation y?ii%== 
amitrdms = ca (alas, shockingly misprinted on p. 101) for 
Dr. Fleet’s reading Pusyamitrdms — ca in GIG. iii, p. 55; 
a Comparison of the Bhasyas of Sankara, Eamaiiiija, 
Kesavakasmirin, and Vallabha on some crucial Siitras ”, by 
Mr. E, D. Karmarkar; ‘‘The Organism of the Muslim 
State under the Caliphs,” by Dr. S. Khuda Buldish ; a report 
by Mr. N. B. Utgikar on the work being done at the 
Bhandarkar Institute in the critical examination of the 
Devanagari recension of the Mahabharata for the projected 
Pant Pratinidhi edition, in which he gives some noteworthy 
results of the comparison of the MSS. of the Sabha-parva ; 
and “ The Sahjamaniahjari of Mahesarasuri ”, by Dr. P. D. 
Gune, who gives us the text of a little Apabhraiiisa poem 
on Jain morals with its Sanskrit clidyd and some grammatical 
notes. There is likewise much of interest in the reviews 
and notices and the miscellaneous and editorial notes. With 
so much good material it is to be regretted that in technical 
“ get-up ” these Annufe leave something to be desired. The 
proof-reading has not always been as rigorous as it should be ; 
and the neglect to use the signs of length over long words in 
transliterated Sanskrit words has sometimes led to deplorable 
results in Part 1, from which Dr. Sukthankar has been the 
chief siifierer.^ Othermse the Annals are full of promise, 

L. D. Baenett. 

The Dream Queen : a Translation of the Svapnavasavadatta 
of Bhasa. By A. G. Shirreff and Panna Ball. 12mo ; 
pp. V, 55. Allahabad : Indian Press. 1918. 

This little book contains a rendering in English blank 
verse of the first of the interesting old dramas published by 

^ An awful example of this is seen on p. 62, where he is made to assert 
that the last %vord of L 3 of the Besnagar inscription is and is not 
Takhasilakena. Lack of Greek type, too, has compelled Dr. Sukthankar 
to transliterate Greek sentences into roman, and with these the 
printers have played havoc. 
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Pandit Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
ill 1912 foil. The alleged authorship of Bhasa, on which 
I have already expressed my opinion in the columns of this 
Journal, is accepted hy the translators in unquestioning 
faith, with all its consequences. Their version will certainly 
be useful in introducing readers who have little or no Sanskrit 
to a fine old play on a typically Indian theme. As their 
rendering is in verse, it is necessarily ^paraphrastic, and so 
jjallava-grahi criticism as regards its verbal accuracy in 
details is disarmed. Something, however, may be said 
about its general literary character. The original play con- 
sists of lively prose dialogue in Sanskrit and dialect, inter- 
spersed with spirited stanzas; and for this Mr. Shirreff, 
who takes upon himself the responsibility for the versification, 
has substituted blank verse throughout. He may claim the 
same credit as the Aristophanic Euripides 

eXeyev 97 yvin] re /not BovXo<; ovBev ^ttov 
SeaTrarrj^; 7 ^ 9 / Trapdevo^ ')(f} ypav^ civ, 

to which, though we will not make the same retort as does 
iEschylus in the play, we must reply that the effect is 
distinctly monotonous. Mr. Shirrefi gives us poetry of 
limited liability : his muse is inspired by no Bacchic fervour 
to fly to the mountain-tops, but walks slowly and cautiously 
along the plains. Such a course has its disadvantages for 
the reader. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Annals and Antiquities op Rajasthan. By Lieut.-Col. 

James Tod. Edited by William Crooke, C.I.E., D.Sc. 

Three vols, Oxford University Press, 1920. 

Tod’s great work on Eajputana has long ago taken rank 
as a classic, and its enduring value is unquestioned ; yet to 
the present generation of readers it is rather an object of 
veneration than a familiar friend. This is due partly to its 
prolixity (the edition under review rims to over 1,900 pages), 
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blit mainly to the fact that the original issue (1829”32) has 
long been scarce and expensive, while no satisfactory reprint 
has been available. The enterprise of the Oxford University 
Press has removed this difficulty, and we have now just such 
an edition as was wanted — ^at once handy, complete, and 
scholarly. For Dr. Crooke’s editing no praise can be too high. 
His only interference with the text consists in modernizing 
the spelling of names and in substituting more correct trans- 
lations in the case of quotations from such works as Jahangir’s 
Memoirs, His own notes are succinct and apt, and lend, the 
reader invaluable assistance by pointing out where Tod has 
fallen into error or where his statements have been corrected 
by later discoveries. An introduction of twenty pages gives 
an account of the author’s life and an estimate of the merits 
and defects of his work. All the illustrations (the originals 
of which are mostly in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society) have been reproduced, of course on a smaller scale ; 
while five fresh ones have been provided, including three 
portraits of the author. One of these — an Indian drawing 
showing Tod at work on his book with his Jain Guru — is of 
special interest. 

W. F. 


Les Grottes de Touen-houang. Peintures et Sculptures 
bouddhiques des epoques des Wei, des T’ang et des Song. 
By Paul Pelliot. Paris: Geuthner. Vol. I, 1914; 
Vol. II, 1920. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to have the task of reviewing 
a book of which only the pictures have yet appeared. Two 
portfolios, containing 128 plates, comprise this the first 
instalment of the reported investigations of the Mission 
Pelliot in Central Asia. The first portfolio (or volume) is 
prefaced with two short notices by M. Pelliot and a plan ; 
but the plates bear no descriptive label beyond one 
identifying the grotto to which each belongs, and, until the 
publication of the text, the reader must possess himself in 
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patience for the author’s commentarT on and explanation 
of the scenes portrayed and the chronological order of their 
excGiition. That the completed work will be of the highest 
importance the author’s distinguished reputation is sufficient 
warranty.,: „ 

Meanwhile all can admire the technical excellence of the 
photographs reproduced and the intrinsic beauty of the 
designs ; the student of Buddhist iconography can find 
plenty of problems to tackle ; and the art critic can exercise 
his judgment in attempting to trace in true sequence the pro- 
gress of Chinese religious painting through six centuries of its 
greatest splendour. 

The itinerary of the Mission Pelliot took three years to com- 
plete. More than a third of that time, from February, 1907, 
to May, 1908, was spent at Tun-huang. It is common 
knowledge that this town and oasis on the edge of the desert 
of Lop has figured in the accounts of other explorations 
made during the previous thirty years ; but the Mission 
Pelliot was the first to carry out a detailed and systematic 
examination of the frescoes and images existing in a series 
of grottoes, known as the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, 
cut in the side of a cliff distant from the town nine miles to 
the south-east. 

Since the beginning of its history some 2,000 years ago, 
Tun-huang has passed through many vicissitudes. As 
mentioned in chapter 123 of the Shih CM, it formed part of 
the territory of the Ta Yueh-chih till they were conquered 
and displaced by the Hsiimg-nu in the middle of the second 
century b.c. A few years later the successful campaigns of 
the Emperor Wu Ti added it to the Chinese Empire. For 
a short while at the beginning of the fifth century it was the 
capital of the Western Liang. The Tibetans captured it 
towards the end of the eighth century, but soon it was regained 
by China. Some 500 years after that the great Mongol 
invasion swept over it, and within the last fifty years its 
inhabitants were decimated by the Mahomedan rebellion. 
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To the present day Tun-huang remains the westernmost 
outpost of China proper, standing as it does on the furthest 
edge of the projection of Kansu, where that province and 
Eastern Turkestan meet. Through it has always passed the 
great highway between China and the West, and hence it is 
that this small place figures so largely in Chinese history. 
Many great travellers are associated with Tim-huang : Chang 
Chhen, Ea Hsien, Hslian Tsang, and Marco Polo are perhaps 
the best known to us. The shrines mentioned in the travels 
of the two last are doubtless those represented in the port- 
folios under review. Probably, of course, it is committing an 
anachronism to connect Chang Chhen with Tun-huang as 
a settlement of that name ; for it was not colonized by Chinese 
till twenty-seven years after he started on his mission. But 
we learn from the Shili Chi that he set forth from Lung-hsi 
and crossed the territory of the Hsiung-nu, and therefore it 
seems likely that he followed the route subsequently used by 
the army under Li Kuang-li in 104 b.c. and by other expedi- 
tions about that time. 

M. Pelliot’s promised account of the history of the oasis apart 
from the grottoes will be looked forw^ard to with keen interest. 
Enough has been said here to indicate the peculiar significance 
of Tun-huang as the meeting-place of Chinese and foreign 
cultures ; indeed, through it lay the path of China’s communica- 
tion with all outside civilizations during many centuries of her 
early authentic history. Chinese, Greco-Indian, and Iranian 
elements are found mingled in the wonderful frescoes adorning 
the walls of its cave-temples ; but the several elements have 
become welded together and sinicized, and here is to be seen 
an unrivalled array of Chinese Buddhist art at its zenith 
displayed through a less trammelled and more sympathetic 
medium than that used in the examples upon which our 
knowledge of Buddhist art under the Wei, T*ang, and Sung 
has hitherto had mainly to depend, apart from the paintings 
brought from the same place by Sir Aurel Stein. For the 
brush is far excellence the tool of Chinese artistic expression, 
and far transcends the sculptor’s chisel. 
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I liave tinted that Gandharan influence is visible in the 
frescoes of Tim-huang. The nimbus, figure drapery, and 
Apollo-like countenance that characterize the Gandharan 
school are all to be seen, though not to the exclusion of other 
foreign types. There is, for example, a version of Amitabha in 
essentially Indian form with bared right shoulder (plate 84) 
side by side with other scenes exhibiting pronounced 
Hellenistic features. The influence of Gandhara is a strong 
one; but the artists who decorated the caves were not 
nierely reproducers of a foreign tradition. The plastic may 
be foreign, yet the religious inspiration is often Chinese, in so 
far as it arises from a form of Buddliism which underwent 
special development and elaboration in the land of its adoption. 
Thus a subject several times represented is Ching-td, the 
Siikhavatl paradise presided over by 0-mi-to (Amitabha). It 
is doubtful whether Amitabha appeared at all in the Gandharan 
sculptures. The promise of a future life of bliss in the Pure 
Land or Western Paradise of 0-mi-to is a Mahayanist doctrine, 
though, as the author of Buddhist China has pointed out, 
some of its elements can be traced to Hinayanist origins. 
Visions called u|) by this development of Buddhism-— a 
religion of salvation by faith^ — powerfully stimulated Chinese 
artists to lavish their genius on depicting the merciful com- 
passion of a personal deity and the glories of the promised 
heaven accessible to all. He is shown surrounded by saints 
amid literal representations of those transcendent beauties 
and sensuous delights of his realm that are described with 
such wealth of detail and imagination in the Large and Small 
SiiMidvaU’Vyuha miA. Amitdyer-dhy ana siitras. But even 

in this and in other subjects of devotional worship the artists 
have refrained in some particulars from repeating foreign 
formulae. Musicians play on instruments which, except the 
harp, are of ancient Chinese kinds, and architectural forms 
are almost entirely Chinese. 

The copying of foreign models stops when the figures are 
not objects of actual worship. Thus episodes in the life of 
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Biiddlia are shown in frankly sinicized' form. Lay scenes 
commemorating the donors of certain shrines provide not only 
magnificent examples of purely native art during this early, 
period, hut unique documents of peculiar archu'ological value. 
Here, at any rate, we may find the national tradition untouched 
by outside influence. 

It is satisfactory to learn from M. Pelliot that the subjects 
of the scenes and the dates of their execution are established 
by acconipaiiying inscriptions.- The publication: of the com- 
pleted account of the grottoes -of Tun-huang 'will be an event' 
of, -supreme, importance to. all students of Far .Eastern art. , 

W. Perceval Yetts.' 


Short Hottges of some Eecent Books on Persian 

Subjects 

The Secretary of the E.A.S. having requested me to notice 
briefly the most important hooks connected with Persia 
which have recently come under my notice, I select the nhie 
following— two in English, two in French, four in German, and 
one in Persian. Of these, four deal with literary topics, 
two with economics, and one with philosophy, while two are 
Festschrifts of miscellaneous contents. I shall consider them 
in this order. 

I. Literature 

(1) Firdawsi and the Shdlmdma 
Twenty-fonr years ago Professor Noldeke contributed to 
Geiger and Kubn’s great encycloptedia of Persian philology 
and literature, the Gnindriss der Iranischen Philologie, the 
article entitled '' Das Iranisehe Natioiialepos which has 
ever since remained the last word on all matters connected 
with the Persian epic and its final expression, the Shdlincimn 
of Firdawsi. Although the lapse of nearly a quarter of a 
century has impaired neither the freshness nor the accuracy 
of this masterly monograph, and though few fresh materials 
except Hermann Zotenberg’s edition and translation of 
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atli-Tlia'alibi’s account of the ancient kings of Persia ^ in his 
Kitdbiil-Ghurar -were available,- Professor .Noldeke, .at an. 
age when most scholars of so great a reputation are content 
to rest on their laurels, has entirely revised aSicl rewritten it, 
with considerable additions and modifications, and the new 
edition, the preface to which was written in Karlsruhe last 
July, has now been published, by the aid of the Heidelberg 
Academy, at Berlin and Leipzig. On the special difficulties 
and discouragements surrounding the completion of this work, 
at which the author hints in his preface, it is needless to enlarge; 
they are patent to all who are acquainted with the circum- 
stances, and do but increase our admiration for the indomitable 
courage and untiring devotion to learning which have 
triumphed over all obstacles and placed us all under a fresh 
obligation to one whose achievements are surpassed by no 
living Orientali>st. 

(2) Early Persian Poetry from the beginnings down to the time 
of Firdatvsi 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia University 
is well knowm to all students of Persian by his admirable work 
on Zoroaster, the Pro'phet of Ancient /mn, and by several 
accounts of his travels in Persia and the neighbouring 
countries in 1903, 1907, 1910, and 1918. The present 
work, published this year by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, comprises, besides prefatory matter, ten 
chapters, of which the first deals with '^ Persian Poetry 
of Ancient Days” (600 b.c.-a.d. 650), and the remainder 
with post-Islamic poetry from the dawn of the Persian 
Eenaissance to Firdawsi. The author follows the late 
Dr. Ethe (of whose diligent compilations on the wmrk of the 
early Persian poets he has made good use) in accepting as 
genuine the qasida said to have^ been composed by 'Abbas of 
Merv on the occasion of al-Ma’miin’s visit to that city in 
A.D. 809, blit the scepticism of Kazimirski in this matter still 
^ Paris, 1900. 
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seems to me to be justified. The verses ascribed to Hanzala 
of Badghis on p. 19 are, on the other hand, almost certainly 
genuine, so that we may safely place the beginnings of post- 
Islamic. Persian poetry at least as early as a.d. 850. As 
regards Shahid of Balkh (pp. 24-6), there seems some reason 
for identifying him with a philosopher who, as we learn from 
the Fihrist and al-QiftPs Ta'fikJiu'l-Hukamd, became involved 
ill a somewhat violent controversy with the great physician 
Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya ar-Eazi. Professor 
Williams Jackson has given fresh verse-translations of all the 
poems which he cites, some of which are very felicitous. This 
little volume (it comprises only 125 pages) forms an admirable 
introduction to the study of the older Persian poetry, and 
gains much by the author’s familiarity wuth the ancient 
literature of Zoroastrian Persia, a realm too often closed to 
the student of the later language and literature. 

(3) Jaldlidd-Din Rdmi 

The great mystical Mathnawi {MatJmaivi-i’Ma^nmvi) 
deserves the title of the Qufdn in the Pahlawu (i.e. Persian) 
language ” which the Persians have assigned to it ; it is the 
most profound, if not the most beautiful, poem in Persian, 
and its author, the founder of the Order of Mevlevi (Mawdawf) 
or so-called '' Dancing Dervishes ”, is one of the greatest 
mystical poets of the wmrld. The best extant biography of him 
and his predecessors and successors is the MandqihidVArifm, 
composed in the first half of the fourteenth century of our 
era by Shamsu’d-Din Alimad Aflakf. This book remains 
unpublished, and MSS. are not very common : there are two 
in the British Museum,^ and another, besides a later abridge- 
ment, in the Library of the India Office.^ The late Sir James 
Redhouse published an English translation of selected 
extracts from this work, entitled by him '' Acts of the Adepts ”, 
as an introduction to his translation of Book i of the Maihnaivi 

^ See Eieu’s Persian Catalogue, pp. 344-5. 

“ See Eth(§’s Catalogue, cols. 257-60. 
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(Triibner, 1881), but since that time no further work seems to 
have been done on the book until M. Clement Huart conceived 
the happy idea of publishing a complete French translation of 
it made from a MS, in his own library transcribed in a.d. 1608. 
Of this translation the first volume, entitled Saints des 
Beniclies Tourneurs, was published by Leroux of Paris in 
1918, It contains the first three of the ten chapters into which 
the book is divided, including the longest and most important 
(chap, iii, pp. 59-375), dealing with Jalalu’d-Din Riimi himself . 
M. Huart has treated the book, as he himself says (p. iii), 
less from the point of view of history than from that of 
psychology, and he has prefixed to it a short but excellent 
table of the different psychicphenomena (dreams, premonitions, 
second sight, telepathy, etc.) mentioned in the course of the 
work, thus following the excellent precedent set by D. M, 
Macdonald in his luminous Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam (Chicago, 1909). It is earnestly to be hoped that 
M. Huart may complete the work which he has undertaken. 

(4) ShayTch Sa'di of Shiraz 

To M. Henri Masse, Docteiir es-Lettres et Charge de Cours 
a la Faculte des Lettres (Alger), we are indebted for a copious 
and careful study of the most popular and widely read of all 
Persian writers entitled Essai sur le poke Saadi (Geuthner, 
Paris, 1919). The first chapter (pp. 3-102) deals with his 
life ; the second (pp. 103-30) with his works and the printed 
edition of them published at Calcutta in 1791 ; and these two 
chapters constitute the first part of the book. The second 
part consists of four chapters entitled respectively 
''FHomme Social” (pp. 135-164), FHonnete Homme 
(pp. 165-221), F Observation du Monde exterieur (pp. 222- 
236), and les Moyens d’expressions ” (pp. 237-256), followed 
by a Conclusion (pp. 257-268), an excellent and most useful 
Bibliography (pp. iii-lii), and an appendix showing the 
indebtedness to Sa'di of European men of letters from 
La Fontaine onwards (pp. liii-lvii). This last, which contains 
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matter that will be new to many Persians scholars, does not 
profess to be complete, but only to offer '' isolated examples 
tending to |)rove Sa'di’s fame in Europe,”. The w^hole book 
is very well done, showing industry, judgment, grasp, orderly 
method, and a sane and w^ell-balanced criticism, and is one of 
the best monographs on a great Persian poet and writer which 
have been produced in recent years. It is hard to better 
Eenan’s summary of the qualities to which Sa'di owes his 
wide and enduring popularity, cpoted on p. Ivii of the 
Appendix : " Saadi est vraiment un des notres. Son inalter- 
able bon sens, le charme et F esprit c|ui animeiit ses narrations, 
le ton de raillerie indulgente avec lequel il censure les vices 
et les travers de rhumanite, tous ces merites, si rares en 
Orient, nous le rendent cher. On croit lire un moraiiste 
latin on un railleur dii xvi® siecle.” 

II. Economics 

From Berlin come the two following notable books, one in 
German and one in Persian, dealing with economic and 
incidentally wdth political conditions in Persia. 

(5) Persien von der " Penetration 'pacifique ” zimi " Pro- 
tektorat ” : Urkunden imd TatsacJien zur GescMcJite der 
europaischen " Penetration imcifique ” in Persien, 1860- 
1919, von Wilhelm Litten [Berlin and Leipzig, 1920). 

The author, as he informs us in his Introduction, had 
begun to prepare this book some six months before the out- 
break of the War, the vicissitudes of which carried him from. 
Tabriz by Mosul to Baghdad, thence back to Tihran by wmy 
of Kirmanshah, thence through Aleppo to Germany and the 
Western Front, w^here he was wounded on the Somme and 
brought as a prisoner of war to London, whence he presently 
found his way by exchange to his owm country. Circum- 
stances, he implicitly admits, liave rendered the questions 
treated in his book of less immediate practical importance to 
his country than he hoped and anticipated when he began it, 
but they have not affected the objective value of a very 
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careful and systematic study of the concessions obtained and 
the commercial enterprises undertaken by the various 
European Powers in Persia during the last sixty years. 

The book comprises three parts and a conclusion, preceded 
by a full table of contents and illustrated by twelve maps. 
The first part (pp. 2-222) treats of foreign undertakings, con- 
cessions, and investments in Persia, to wit, those of England 
(pp. 2-109); Eiissia (pp. 110-190); Greece (pp. 191-4); 
France (pp. 19f5-206) ; Belgium (pp. 207-214) ; other States 
(pp. 215-216), viz, Austria, Italy, Holland, Turkey, America, 
and Switzerland ; and Germany (pp, 217-222). The second 
part (p|). 225-348) contains remarks on the political and 
economic situation in Persia ; while the third (pp, 350-396) 
deals with the possibilities and prospects for German enter- 
prises in that country. This last part (chs. 65-71) was 
already written in February, 1914, six months before the 
outbreak of war; two additional chapters (72 and 73), con- 
stituting the Schlusswort, were added after its conclusion. 
The first of these deals with Persian Nationalism, Persian 
Islam, and the protection of German rights in Persia ; the 
second with Persian politics since the Armistice and the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of August 9, 1919,' the text of 
which, in English, with the correspondence connected there- 
with, forms an Appendix. Herr Litten’s book is the most 
important contribution to the economic history of Persia since 
the publication at Rome twenty years ago of Lorini’s La 
Persia Economica conte^nporanea e la sua questione monetaria. 


(6) GanjA-Sliayagciny by Sayyid Miihmmnad 'Ali Jamdl-zdda 
{Kcnva Press, Berlin, 1335/1916-17) 

i L***m^j i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 J li I 
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This well-arranged and beautifully printed volume of more 
than 200 quarto pages is a good specimen of the modern 
practical handbooks which, under the pressure of fifteen 
agitated and eventful years, young Persia, no longer content 
with philosophical speculations and mystical reveries, is 
beginning to produce. In fifteen sections it deals with such 
matters as the physical geography of Persia, her commerce, 
imports, exports, customs, roads, transport, mines, arts and 
crafts, improvements (especially agriculture and forestry),, 
new enterprises, expenditure, revenue, the Budget, coins, 
weights and measures, posts and telegraphs, and life and 
current prices in Tihran. An appendix contains an account 
of Persian commerce during the years a.h. 1331-2 (a.d. 1913-14) 
and during the years of the War, and a history of some of 
Persia’s treaties and agreements with Foreign Powers. A good 
index and several maps and tables com|)lete a very useful 
and well-produced work. 

III. Philosophy 

(7) The Secrets of the Self (Asrar-i-Khudi) by Sheikh Miilimmn ai 
Iqhdl^ translated from the origmal Persian iviih Introduction 
and Notes by Reynold A. Nicholson, Litt.D., LL.D. (1920). 

It is a sufficient testimony to the originality of the 
surprising philosophical doctrine embodied in this poem that 
Dr. Nicholson, the greatest living authority on the Siifi 
mysticism to which it stands in such violent antagonism, 
should have deemed it worth translating and explaining. 
Muhammad Iqbal came to Europe some fifteen years ago to 
pursue his philosophical studies at Cambridge and Munich, 
and in 1908 published his valuable dissertation on the develop- 
ment of metaphysics in Persia. He has since then evolvecl 
a philosophy of his own, which, as Dr. Nicholson says (i). x), 
owes much to Nietzsche and Bergson ” and very little to 
the Neo-Platonists and their Eastern successors. Yet it is 
by no means a Western philosophy, but rather a philosophical 
Pan-Islamism, designed to cure the ills of quietism, self- 
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suppression, and pantlieism, whicli, according to the author’s 
view, have emasculated the adherents of the once virile 
doctrine of the Arabian Prophet. His message,” says 
Dr. Nicholson, '' is not for the Mohammedans of India alone, 
but for Moslems everywhere ; accordingly he writes in Persian 
instead of Hindustani — a happy choice, for amongst educated 
Moslems there are many familiar with Persian literature, 
while the Persian language is singularly well adapted to express 
philosophical ideas in a style at once elevated and charming.” 
The poem itself is modelled on the Mathnawi of JaMlu’d-Din 
Eiimi, for whom, in spite of his mysticism and quietism, 
Muhammad Iqbal has a great admiration, though of Hihz he 
uttered a harsh judgment (omitted in the second edition of the 
poem) which caused anger and consternation in many literary 
circles in India. The book is not only remarkable in itself, 
but may, as Dr. Nicholson implies, have far-reaching effects 
on Muslim thought and character, while the English prose 
rendering has^ all the grace and felicity which we are 
accustomed to expect from the translator. 

IV. Two Festschrifts 

In the spring of 1916 two great German Orientalists, 
Professors Noldeke and Andreas, celebrated respectively their 
80th and 70th birthdays, which in each case served as the 
occasion of a Festschrift in their honour produced by such of 
their colleagues and disciples as -were not prevented by the 
calamities of those fateful days from contributing their tribute 
of respect. 

(8) Festgabe f ihr Theodor Noldeke zum acMzigsten Geburtstage 
{Gottingen, den 2 Marz, 1916) 

The contributors to this volume are F. C. Andreas Vier 
persische Etymologien ”), C. H. Becker Das Keich der 
Ismaeliten im koptischem Danielbuch ”), C. Bezold Abba 
Gabra Manfas Qeddus ”), I. Goldziher IJber Ijma' 

M. Lidzbarski C Neue Gotter ”), E. Littmann {''Anrede- 
formen in erweiterer Bedeutung ”), and K. Sethe Spuren 
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der Perserlierrscliaft in der spateren agyptischen Spraclie/’). 
The first and last articles are of especial interest to the student 
of Persian, 

(9) Festschrift Friedrich Carl Andreas zur VoUendung des 
Siebzigsten Lebensjahres cm 14 April, 1916 
Fourteen scholars have contributed to this volume, and 
half a do^en of the articles are more or less directly connected 
with the languages or literature of Persia. Two (by Geiger 
and Lommel) are concerned with the Avesta ; one (by Larsen), 
illustrated by two plates, with Scandinavian imitations of 
Sdsanian designs in tapestry ; one (by A. Bertholet) on the 
question of the relation between Jewish and Persian beliefs 
concerning the Eesurrection ; one (by Christensen) on the 
traces of the legend of Manu in the Iranian national epic ; and 
one (by Enno Littmann) on the legend of the angels Harfit and 
M4rut so often met with in Persian literature. The volume 
concludes (pp. 137-42) with a brief but valuable article entitled 
Beitrage zu einer Andreas Bibliographie ”, by Johan Eyser, 
extending over the years 1859-1916. 

E. G. Browne. 


The Kurmanji Grammar by Major E. B. Soane, C.B.E., 
seems likely to be of great value to students, but unfortunately 
there appears to be no Englishman save the author who is 
sufficiently conversant with the subject to review the book. 
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James Drommond Aadersoii 

Within the last few months this Society has lost some of its^ 
most valued members. In our July number we mourned the 
loss of our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Kennedy ; in the October 
number that of one of our Vice-Presidents, Sir Charles Lyall ; 
and now, again, it has to record the death, on the 
24th November, 1920, less than a fortnight after the 
completion of his 68th year, of one of the members of 
its Council, Dr. Anderson. 

The son of a doctor in the service of the East India Company, 
he was born in Calcutta, and was sent home, later than is now 
usual, at the age of 7. As was natural, he could at that 
time speak Bengali fluently, and that was, no doubt, the main 
reason for the intimate knowledge of that language possessed 
by him in later years. He was educated at Cheltenham and 
Rugby, and passed the Indian Civil Service examination in 
1873, obtaining the highest marks among all the candidates 
for his English essay — a foretoken of the limpid English style 
of which in later years he was a master. His early service was 
spent in Bengal, but in 1880 he was transferred to Assam, 
where he passed through the various grades of District work, 
and also acted as Inspector-General of Police and, for a year, 
as an Assistant Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. In 1894 
he returned to Bengal and served first as Collector and then as 
Commissioner of Chittagong, whence he returned to England 
for good in 1898, retiring in 1900. He was appointed teacher 
of Bengali at Cambridge in 1907, in which post he continued 
till his death^ being given the honorary degree of M.A. in 
1909, and later proceeding to the higher degree of Litt.D. 
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Besides being a master of more than one Oriental language^ 
he was an excellent French scholar, had studied at the Paris 
University, and had even lectured in French at the Institute. 
His learning and charm of manner in no small way helped 
to strengthen that Entente between English and French 
Orientalists which has been lately so happily cemented by 
the joint meetings of the two Asiatic Societies in London and 
Paris. 

We have seen that nearly the whole of his Indian official 
career was devoted to the work of a District Officer, a position 
which of all others gives the fullest opportunities for learning 
to understand and appreciate the people amid whom a man’s 
lot may be cast. In Anderson’s case this resulted in a series 
of works of great value on the customs and languages of the 
Tibeto-Burman inhabitants of Assam. In 1885 there appeared 
what he modestly called A Short List of Words of the Bill 
Tippera Language, which was really an excellent comparative 
vocabulary of that form of speech and of Lushei and Bodo. 
This was followed, ten years later, by his best-known work, 
a delightful Collection of Ilacharl Folktales and Rhymes 
(1895), and, in the following year, by his Vocabulary of the 
almost unknown Aka language. 

But his greatest aflection was for the tongue he had learned 
in his childhood. After his return from Assam to Bengal he 
brought out, in 1897, an admirable collection of proverbs and 
sayings in the Chittagong dialect of Bengali^ and all liis 
subsequent writings on Oriental forms of speech were devoted 
to that language. 

He became a member of this Society in the same year that 
he went to Cambridge, and since then the pages of our Journal 
have been enriched, by many contributions on difficult points 
of Bengali grammar, idiom, and prosody. He kept up a 
frequent correspondence with the literary circle in Bengal, 

^ Some Chittagong Provei'hs, compiled as an example of tb,e dialect of 
the Chittagong District (Calcutta, 1897). 
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of which Sir Eabmdranath Tagore is an illustrious member, 
and took an active part in revealing to English readers of 
thelTwm^ the Spectator^ and other newspapers of this country 
the merits, and in justly criticizing the defects, of modern 
Bengali writings. Conversely, by his contributions to the 
Englishman, the Pioneer, the Civil and Military Gazette, 
and other Anglo-India periodicals, he helped to keep India in 
touch with the English and French points of view in regard 
to Indian subjects. 

In 1913 he wrote for the Cambridge Press a short work on 
Indian ethnology, entitled The PeopHe of India, and a few 
months before his death he inaugurated the Cambridge 
Guides to modern languages with his Manual of the Bengali 
Language?- No work illustrates his mastery of this difficult 
form of speech more than the latter. Previous writers had 
founded their accounts on the works of their predecessors, 
each adding his own additions and corrections. But Anderson 
broke entirely new ground. He took the language as he found 
it in modern literature, and, without regard to theories of 
what Bengali ought to be, he described it as it is, with most 
illuminating results. 

His home in Cambridge was a social centre where Indians 
and Europeans met on common ground and learned much 
from each other. Of many of the former he gained the warmest 
and triiCwSt affection. As one of them wrote to me on hearing 
of the news of his death, ‘‘ his gentleness, sympathy, and kind- 
ness I shall never forget, and I do not know how to express 
my feelings of respect and gratitude for him.’’ 

The pages of a learned journal are hardly the place for an 
estimate of Anderson’s personal character. But one who had 
the privilege of his friendship for many years may be allowed 
to remind its readers of qualities familiar to fellow-members 
of Council— of his charming, unselfish character, and of 
familiarity with his subjects, combined with a modesty too 


^ Reviewed onpp. 615 ff. of the for October, 1920. 
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great to allow it to be appreciated by those who were less 
intimate. In a letter to the Spectator'^ Im olA. comrade 
Mr. Eitchie wTote : '' x4.t heart he was the most humorous, 
the most right-thinking, the most affectionate nature con- 
ceivable these words all who knew him will give the 

' heartiest assent. 

G. A. Grierson. 


The Society has just lost one of its oldest members in 
the death of Dr. Codrington, Hon. Vice-President. An 
obituary notice will appear in the April Journal. 


^ December 4, 1920. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-December, 1920) 


The Council has elected Sir Henry Ho worth as Vice- 
President in. place of the late Sir Charles Lyall, and Dr. Gaster 
as the fourth Vice-President. 

Mr. C. 0. Blagden was elected Member of Council in place 
of Mr. Philby, who resigned on taking up an appointment in 
Mesopotamia, and Mr. W. P. Yetts in place of the late 
Dr. Anderson. The following 77 candidates were elected 
Members of the Society : — 

Mr. W. Foxwell Albright, Ph.D, Kunwar J. S. Gahlot. 


Major C. H. Armbruster, M.i 
C.B.B. 

Mr. E. Anderson. 

Rai Sahib B. N. Bannerjee. 
Mr. D. K. Bhardvaj, B.A. 

Mr. B. Bhattacharya, M.A. 
MivA.K. Banerji, M.A., B.L 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandara 
Mr. P. Basil. 

Mr. H. Well-Blundell, M.A. 
Mr. H. N, Bushia, B.A. 

Rev. Canon Cooke. 

M. Georges Coedes. 

Mr, H. C. Chakladar, M.A, 
Mr. Basanta K. Chatterjea. 
Mr. G. R. Driver, M.A. 
Jubraj Deo S. S. Deo of 
Jashpiir. 

Babu Gokulnath Dhar, B.A. 
Mr. R. Dayal, M.A., M.O.L. 
Mr. A. B. Doniach. 

Mr. C. Lloyd Elgood. 

Mr. M. H. Ghorpaday. 


., Mr. S. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. V. T. Raja Gopala. 

Mr. B. M. Gwynn, M.A. 

Babu K. M. Gupta. 

Mr. K. P. Guru. 

Rev. G. S. Hitchcock, D.D., etc. 
Mr. Md, Ghulam Hassan. 
Professor A. Hag. 

Mr. M. A. K. Haidari. 

Lieut. H. E. Jagoe. 

Pandit Gopai Krishna, M.A. 
Mr. Paul King. 

Mr. R. Levy. 

Baba E. 0. Maitra. 

Rev. J. Martin, Hon. C.F. 

Mr. 0. B. Mathur, B.Sc. 

Mr. L. N. Mathur, B.A,, L,T.' ' 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

Mr. D. B. B. Mudalier. 

Pandit Lakshmi Misra. 

Baba N, C. Nandi. 

Mr. B. N. Navagire, M.B. 

Mr. Brij Narayan, M.A. 
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Bai Bahadui' P.G. 'Nath, M.A. 
Mr, V. M. Nawle. 

Mr. A, a Nag, B.A., B.L, 

Mr. Fakiichand Pal. 

Mr. C. C. PothilL 
Mr. M. B. Pithawalla, B.A., 
B.Sc, 

Mr. Clarence Proctor. 

Mr. M. H. Abd-ai-Bazik. 

Br, Snresh C. Bay, L.C., H.C. 
Pandit B. Bai. 

Mr. S. Charan Bai, LL.B. 

Mr. K. Bamachandra Baina- 
bhadran, B.A. 

Mr. P. Sirkar. 

Babn G. Sarkar. 

Bam Babu Saksena, M.A., 
LL.B. 


Mr. A. K. Sharma. 

Professor M. Sinha, B.A. 

Mr. Narpal Singh, B.A. 

Mr. Y. L. Sastri, B.A, 

Mr. Michael Sidersky, B.A. 
Lieut. -CoL B. Schomberg, 
D.B.O. 

Mr. A. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor W. E. Soothill, M.A. 
Mr. M. J., Seth. 

Mr. W. G. Urdhwareshe, M.A. 
Mr. Sheoprasad Yarma, M.A. 
Mr. P. Bagchi Yidyabliusaii, 
B.A. 

Mr. G. N. S. Yanna. 

Major L. M. Yetts, M.C. 

Mr. David Yellin. 

Mr. Md. Yusufi, B.A. 


Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah read a paper on November 9 entitled 
Aurungzab Vindicated and on December 14 Dr. B. A. 
Nicholson lectured on ‘ASome Arabic Poets of the AAbbasid 
Period ’h 

On January 18 Miss H. C. Bowser gives a lantern lecture 
on The Buddhist Temples of the Diamond Mountain of 
Korea ; February 8, Miss Houston speaks of her experiences 
among the Bolsheviks in Russian Turkestan ; while on March 8 
Mr. Lane (late of the South Persian Rifles) reads a paper on 
Nomad Tribes ’’ of South-West Persia ; and on April 12 
Mr. Levy tells of a journey from Baghdad to Tehran. 


The Society offers its congratulations to Sir George 
’Grierson, Vice-President of Council, on the distinction of 
Honorary LL.D. recently conferred upon him by the 
University of Cambridge. 
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The Council of the Koyal Asiatic Society has decided to 
advance the price of its publications, including the J ouriial 
and offprints therefrom, by 25 per cent to all persons who are 
not members of the Society. Members will pay the same 
special prices as hitherto for books already published if they 
buy them direct from the Society for their own use. 

In order to avoid small odd amounts the nearest sixpence 
above the figure so arrived at (i.e. the old price plus 25 per 
cent) will be taken as the new price. Thus a book published 
at 7s, 6d. will be sold retail at 9s, 6d., not 9s. 

The Council has also decided to allow booksellers a uniform 
discount of 2d. in the shilling on all its publications. Non- 
members buying direct from the Society will pay the full retail 
price, or in the case of subscriptions to the Journal the full 
subscription. 

The effect of the change will be to raise the retail price 
to non-members of single copies of the Journal from 125. to 
155., and the trade price from 95. to 125. 6d. 

For subscribers who are not members the rate for current 
annual sets will in future be £2 8s., whether the subscription 
is paid to a bookseller or direct to the Society, and the rate 
to the trade £2. 

Offprints of papers in the Journal will in future be offered 
for sale at the following rates. Applications for offprints 
should be made as soon as possible after the article appears 
in the Journal to enable an order to be placed with the 
printers before the type is broken up. The printers have 
engaged to keep the type standing for three months for the 


purpose. 

To Public, 

To Trade 
and 3de77iber-s 


s. d. 

s. d. 

10 pages or less 

. 1 6 

13 

20 pages 

. 2 0 

1 8 

Over 20 pages 

2 6 

1 10 


(Special prices in some cases.) 



Cambribge XHiuversit^ lp»i‘es8 


Studies in Islamic Poetry. By e. a. nicholson, Litt.D., 

LL.D., Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
26s net. 

These studies grew out of the author’s wish to impart some things he has 
enjoyed in Arabic and Persian not only to fellow-students, but also to others 
who without being specialists are interested in the literature, philosophy, 
and religion of the East. A companion volume, Studies m Islamic Mysticism^ 
will be ready shortly. 

Elementary Arabic, a Orammar. By feedebic du pee 

THOENTON, being an abridgement of Wright’s Arabic Grammar. Edited *' 
by E. A. NICHOLSON, Litt.D. Crown 8 vo. 7s net. 

Elementary Arabic. First Reading Book. By eebdeeic 

DU PEE THOENTON and EEYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 

7s 6d net. 

Elementary Arabic, second Reading Book. By eeynold 

A. NICHOLSON, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s net. 

Elementary Arabic. Third Reading Book. By EEYNOLD 

A. NICHOLSON, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

A History of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion (a.d. 1265 - 1502 ). By e. g. beowne, m.a., m.e., 

F.B.A., P.B.C.P., Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 12 illustrations. 85s net. 

“ In the two former volumes of the series the specimens of text were transliterated, 
whereas Tn the present book they are in Arabic type. . . , The book is not merely 
a monument of scholarship, but replete with interest, and is, moreover, written with 
the sensitive humour and sympathetic warmth which Professor Browne’s many readers 
have learnt to associate with all his work .” — TJie New Statesman 

Initia Amharica. An Introduction to Spoken Amharic. By C. H. 
ABMBEUSTEB, M.A., H.M. Consul for North-West Ethiopia. Part III, 
Amharic-English Tocabulary with Phrases. Yol. I, H-S, pp. xxx+966. 
£4 4s net. 

Previous books in the series are : — Initia Amharica, Part I, Grammar 
(17s net) ; Part II, English-Amharic Yocabulary with Phrases (20s net). 

“ It is a most valuable work, and bears the Impress of a wide erudition, meticulous 
accuracy, and painstaking research .” — The Geographical Journal 

A Manual of the Bengali Language. By j. d. 

ANDEBSON, Litt.D., late Lecturer on Bengali in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages. 

William Bolts. A Dutch Adventurer under John Company. 
By N. L. HALLWABD, M.A. Demy 8Vo. 15s net. 


fetter Xane, Xonbon, J6,(E.4: C. f. Clas, dbanager 
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Books 

Ameeii Eihani, The Luzumiyat of Abu’l-Ala. New York, 
1920. From the Translator. 

Ananga Eanga. Lahore. From the Ptiblishers. 

Antiquaries of London, Society of. Proceedings, 1918“19. 
2nd series, vol. xxxi. London. From the Publishers. 

Archajologia. Vol. Ixix. Oxford, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Archseological Eeport. Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. 
Northern Circle, to March 31, 1919. Lahore, 1920. 

From the Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey Eeport. Burma, 1919-20. Eangoon, 
1920. From the Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey. Frontier Circle. 1919-20. Annual 
Eeport. Peshawar, 1920. From the Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of India. Western Circle. Progress 
Eeport, 1919. Bombay, 1920. 

From the Government of India. 

Autran, C., Ph&iciens. Paris, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Bengal District Eecords. Eangpur. Vol. ii, 1779-82. 
Calcutta, 1920. From the Secretary of State. 

Berchem, M. van, Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionuin 
Arabicarum. 2me partie, Syrie du Sud, Jerusalem. 
T. 3me, ler et 2me fasc. Gaire, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Bombay Government Eecords. No. Bxxxi, New Series. 
Papers relating to the Second Eevision Settlements of 
the Nasik Districts, with Reports on Inam Villages. 
3 vols. Bombay, 1916-20. From the Secretary of State. 
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Brown, C. J., Catalogue of Coins in the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. Coins of the Mughal Emperors. 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1920. From the Publishers, 

Cordier, H., Melanges d’histoire et de geographic orientales. 
T. ii. Paris, 1920. From the Author, 

Cordier, H., Ser Marco Polo. Notes and addenda to Sir H. 
Yule’s edition. London, 1920. From the Publishers, 

Datta, B., The Atharvavediya Pancha-Patalika. London, 
1920. 

— ~ — Lectures on the Rigveda. Lahore, 1920. 

From the Author, 

Davids, C. A. F. Rhys, The YTsiiddhi-Magga of Buddhaghosa. 
Pali Text Society. London, 1920. Bought, 

Davies, N. de G. and A. H. Gardiner, The Tomb of Antefoker, 
Vizier of Sesostris I, and of his wife, Senet. Egypt 
Exploration Society. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers, 

De, S. K., History of Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1800-25, Calcutta, 1919. From the Publishers , 

Dodwell, H., Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Vol. vii. Madras, 

1919. From the Secretary of State, 

Dougherty, R. P., Records from Erech : Time of Nabonidus 
(555-538 B.C.), Babylonian Texts, vol. vi. Yale 
Oriental Series, New Haven. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers, 

Edwardes, S. M., Memoir of Rao Bahadur Ranchhodlai 
Chhotalal. Exeter, 1920. 

From Sir Evan James, K.O,LE, 

Emin, J., Life and Adventures, 1726-1809. Edited by 
A. Apcar. Calcutta, 1918. ' From Sir R. Temple. 

Ess, J. van, An Aid to Practical Writer’s Arabic. Oxford, 

1920. From Civil Qommissiomr in Mesopotamia, 
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Ewbank, R. B., Indian Co-operative Studies. Edited by 
University of Bombay Economic Series. London and 
Bombay, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Fort St. George Records. Letters,. 1698. Vol. viii. Madras, 
1920. From the Secretary of State. 

Ganganatha Jha. The Nyaya-Sutras of Gautama. Translated, 
Vols. ii, iii, iv. Indian Thought Series. Allahabad, 
1917-19. From the Author, 

Grierson, Sir G. A., Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. viii, 
pt. ii. Calcutta, 1919. From the Secretary of State, 

Guidon, Lieut.-Col. B. R. T., The Khasis. 2iid edition. 
London, 1914. From the Publishers, 

Haan, F. de, Dagh-Register gehoiiden int Casteel Batavia 
1681. Geiiootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Batavia, 1919. From the Pxihlishers, 

Havell, E. B., Handbook of Indian Art. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Hogarth, D. G., Hittite Seals with particular reference to the 
Ashmolean Collection. Oxford, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Jammu and Kashmir State Archaeological Department. Annual 
Progress Report, 1917“18. Jammu, 1919. 

From the Superintendent of Archwology. 

Kane, P. V., The K4dambari of Bdnabhatta. Bombay, 1920. 

From the Author. 

Keay, F. E., History of Hindi Literature. Heritage of India 
Series, London and Calcutta, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Kemp, S., Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications in the 
Principal Libraries of Calcutta. Calcutta, 1918. 

From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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Konow, S., Das Indisclie Drama. Gximdriss der Iiido- 
Arisckeii Philologie imd Altertumskunde, ii. Band^ 

2. Heft D. Berlin, 1920. Bought. 

Kimde des Morgenlandes. Abhandlungen. Band xiii, Ho. 2, 

3. Bergstrasser, G., Neuaramaisclie Marcben u. andere 
Texte ans Ma'Lula. Leipzig, 1915. — Band xiii, Ho. 4. 
Schmidt, E., Vamanabhattabana’s Parvatlpariiiayana- 
takam. Leipzig, 1917. — Band xiv. Liebich, B., Candra- 
Vrtti der Original - Kommentar Candragomin’s zii 
seinem grammatischen Sutra. Leipzig, 1918. — Band xv, 
Ho. 1. Schiibring, W., Vavahara- u. Hisiha-Sutta. 
Leipzig, 1919. — Band xv, No. 2. Leiimann, E., Bud- 
dhistische Literatiir Nordarisch u. Deiitsch. Teil i: 
Hebenstucke. Leipzig, 1920. 

From the Deutschen Morgenldndisclien Gesellsehaft. 

Lakshnian Sarup, The Highantu and the Nirukta. Critically 
edited from original MSS. and translated. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Landberg, Comte de, Glossaire Datinois. Vol. i. Leide, 
1920. Fro7n the Publishers. 

Lethem, G. J., Colloquial Arabic, Shuwa Dialect of Bornii, 
Higeria, and of the region of Lake Chad. London, 1920. 

Fro77i the Publishers. 

Littmann, E., Zigeuner-Arabisch. Wortschatz u. Grammatik 
der arabischen Bestandteile in den morgenlandischen 
Zigeunersprachen nebst einer Einleitung iiber das 
arabische Eotwalsch u, die Namen der morgenlandischen 
Zigeuner. Bomi, 1920. Fro'in the Publishers. 

Mahabharata, Index to the names in the. Part 10. London, 

1919. From the Secretary of State. 

llakrizi. Description historique et topographique de TEgypte 
traduit par P. Casanova, Partie iv, fasc. 1. Caire, 

1920. 


Fro7n the Publishers. 
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Mann, J.,, Tlie Jews in' Egypt, and in, Palestine 'niider tlie 
Fatinaid Caliplis. Vol. i. Oxford, 1920. 

From the FuMisliers. 

Melita, S. S., Mirabai, tbe Saint of Mewad. Bombay, 1920. 

From Mr, Jamshedji E, SaklaPwaUa. 

Meissner, B., Babylonien u. Assyrien. Bandi: Kiiltiir- 
gescliichtliclie Bibliothek 3. Heidelberg, 1920. 

From the Puhlishers. 

Memoirs de laSocieteFimio-Ougriemie. xlvii: Hamalainen, A., 
Ihmisruumiin Siibstanssi Snomalais-Ugiilaisten Kansojen 
Taikuudessa. xlviii : Easanen, M., Die Tsckuwassisclieii 
Lelinworter im Tscheremissiscken. Helsinki, 1920. 

From the Puhlishers. 

Meston, Lord, India at tie Crossways. Cambridge, 1920. 

From the Publishers, 

Mookerji, E., Local Government in Ancient India. Second 
edition. Oxford, 1920. From the Puhlishers, 

Narayanaciarya, K. and D. Ragiunathaswamy Iyengar. 
Sankalpa-Suryodaya of Sri Vedanta Desika. Vol. i, 
Acts 1-6, text and translation. Srirangam, 1917. 

Bought, 

Nati Law, N., Inter-State Relations in Ancient India. Part I. 
London, 1920. From- the Author, 

Niciolson, R. A., Secrets of tie Self (Asrar-i Kindi). By 
Muhammad Iqbal. Translated from tie original Persian. 
London, 1920. From the Puhlishers, 

Pailis, S. A., Mandaeiske Studier. ^ K(^beniavn, 1919. 

From the Author, 

Pelliot, P., Les Grottes de Touen-Houang. Tome ii : Grottes 
31 a 72. Paris, 1920. From the Publishers, 

Pieris, P. E,, The Kingdom of Jafanapatam, 1645. An account 
of its organisation' from Portuguese archives. London, 
1920. From the Puhlishers. 

.TEAS. JANUARY 1921 . 11 
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Eawlinson, H. G., British Beginnings in Western India, 
1579-1657. Early days of the Factory of Surat. Oxford, 
1920. From the Publishers, 

Ritchie, G., The Ritchies in India. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers, 

Schofi/ W. H., The Ship Tyre: a study in the commerce 
of the Bible. London, 1920. From the Author, 

Shah Munir Alam. Ma Moqiman, or Dwellers in the Lane of 
the Beloved. Calcutta, 1919. From the Author, 

Stevenson, Mrs. Sinclair, Rites of the Twice-born. Religious 
Quest of India. London, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Suiendranath Sen, Siva Chhatrapati. Extracts and 
documents relating to Maratha History. Vol. i. Calcutta, 
1920, Fro7n the Publishers, 

Tin Mating, The Expositor (Atthasalini). Buddhaghosa’s 
Commentary on the Dhammasangani, the first book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. Vol. i. Edited and revised by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. Pali Text Society. London, 1920. 

Bought, 

University College Calendar, Session 1920-1. London, 1920. 

From the Provost, 

University of London, Regulations and Courses for Internal 
Students, Session 1920-1. Regulations for External 

Students, September, 1920. London, 1920. 

From the Principal Officer, 

Wiedemann, A., Das alte Aegypten. Kulturgeschichtliche 
Bibliotek 2. Heidelberg, 1920, From the Publishers. 

Windisch, E., Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie u. Indischen 
Altertumskunde. Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie, 
Band I, Heft i, B, Teil ii. Berlin, 1920. Bought, 

Woolley, C. L., Dead Towns and Living Men. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers, 
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PampMets ■: 

Andrews, F. H., Ancienit Chinese Figured Silks excavated bv 
Sir A. Stein at iiiiiied cities of Central Asia. From 
Burlington Magazine, Siilj, 1920. Loiidon, 1920. 

Fram the Secretary of State. 

Calaiicl, W.j Bralimana- en Siitra-Aanwinsteii. Amsterdam, 
1920. F'fwn the Author. 

Charpentier, Cesare di Federici and Gasparo Balbi. 
Gf30grafiska Annaler, 1920. From the Author. 

Fischer, A., Die Vokalharmonie der Endungen an den 
Fremdworteni der Turkischeii. Leipzig, 1920. 

From the Author. 

Hornell, J., Outrigger Canoes of Madagascar and East Africa. 
La Geographie, Juiii, 1920. From the Author. 

India Office, Catalogue of the Library. A^ol. i, Accessions 9. 
London, 1920. From the India Office. 

Panchanan Mitra, Prehistoric Cultures and Races of India. 
From Calcutta University 1920. 

From the Author. 

Peserico, L., Tabulariim Iguvinarum interpretatio. 

— — Poematis Etrusci, quod Mummia dicitiir interpretatio. 

— Indagini sul Poema di Gilgames. Vicenza, 1920. 

From the Author. 

Rarnachandra Mudaliar D. B., Mudaliar. From the Author. 

Walleser, M,, Aparimitayurqnana-nama“mahayana“Sutram. 
Nach einer nepalesiscben Sanslait-Handschrift mit der 
tibetischen n. chinesischen Version. Heidelberg, 1916. 

Die Streitlosigkeit des Subhuti. Ein Beitrag zur 

bud clhistischen Legendenentwicklung. Heidelberg, d917. 

From the Author. 
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Periodicals 

Al-Macliriq. 18me annee. Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 

AmeiicaD Journal of Arcliseoiogy. July-September, 1920. 

American Oriental Society Journal . Vol. xl, pts. iii, iv. October, 
1920. 

Asiatic Review. October, 1920. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. xviii, pts. i, ii. January- 
June, 1919. 

Bbandarkar Institute Annals. Vol. ii, pt. i. July, 1920. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal. Vol. vi, pt. ii. 
June, 1920. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. Vol. xviii, Nos. 108, 109. 

Burma Research Society Journal. Vol. x, pts. i, ii, April, 
1920; August, 1920. 

Calcutta Review, July, 1920. No. 301. 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. April, vol. v, pt. iv. 
July, vol. vi, pt. i. 

Deutschen Morgenlaiidischen Gesellschaft. Zeitschrift, Bd. 68, 
Hft. 3-4. Bd. 69, Hft. 1-2, 3-4. Bd. 70, Hft. 1-2, 
3-4. Bd. 71, Hft. 1-2, 3-4. Bd. 72, Hft. 1-2, 3-4. 
Bd. 73, Hft. 1-2, 3-4 Bd. 74, Hft. 1, 2-3. 

East and the West, The. October, 1920. 

Ecole FraiiQaise d’Extreme-Orient. Bulletin. T. xix, No. 5 ; 
T. XX, No. 1. 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xv, pts. iii, v. 

Federated Malay States Museums Journal. Vol. ix, pts. i, ii. 
Finno-Ougrienne Societe Journal. Nos. 32, 33, 34, 37. 
Geographical Journal. Vol. Ivi, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Geographic, La. T. xxxiv, No. 3. 
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Histoire des EeligionSj Revue. T. Ixxx, Nos. 4-5;, 6. Juillet- 
Decembre/ 

Indian Antiquary. Vol. xlix, pt. 618, March, 1920. Pt. 619. 

, April, 1920. ■ 

Indian Magazine. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xi. Nos. 1, 2. 

Journal Asiatique. T. xv. No. 1, Janvier-Mars, 1920. No. 2, 
Avril-Juin, 1920. 

Monde Oriental. Vol. xiii, fasc. 1-2. 

Mythic Society Journal. October, 1920. 

New China Review. Vol. ii. No. 4, August, 1920. 

North China Branch R.A.S. Journal. Vol. li, 1920. 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1920. Pt. ii. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Jahrgang vi, Hit. iii-iv. 

Jahrgang vii, Hft. i-ii. 

Jahrgang viii, Hft. i-iv. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. October, 1920. 

Philadelphia Museum J ournal. Vol. x. No. 4, December, 1919. 
Vol. xi, No.d, March, 1920. No. 2, June, 1920. 

Royal Society of Arts Journal. 

Tijdschrift voor indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Deel lix, afl. 4. 

T'oung Pao. Decembre, 1918-19, 

Toyo-Gakuho. Vol. x. No. 2. June, 1920. 

United Empire, the Royal Colonial Institute Journal. 

United Service Institution of India Journal. April, 1920. 
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Editorial and Business Office : 
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PRESS REVIEWS and OPINIONS, 

H. E, LORD RONALDSHAY, Governor of Bengal, writes; — 

“I feel sure ‘Rupam* will be welcomed in cultured circles. Congratulation on so 
excellent a production.’* 

DR. RABINDRA NATH TAGORE writes 
“‘Rupam* is an excellent production.’* 

SIR JOHN MARSHALL, Director-General of Archasology in India, writes; — 

“ Glancing through its pages it strikes me as a most valuable production.” 

E. B. HAVELL, Esq., writes 

“Congratulate you and your co-workers upon the great success of the first number 
of ‘Rupam*. You and they deserve the greatest credit for the excellent way it is turned 
out, for the very valuable materials you have collected, and for the very well-written 
articles contained in it, ‘Rupam* is sure of a wide appreciation in Europe as well as 
in India.” 

A FRENCH ARTIST, from Paris, writes 

“Allow me to congratulate on ‘Rupam*. May the beautiful forms (‘Rupam*) of 
Indian art delight the eye of many a Frenchman 1 ” 

THE TIMES (London) 

“ The journal is edited by a distinguished critic of Indian art, and it promises to be of 
much interest and value to students. It is a large and handsomely produced work, with 
many excellent illustrations, and it should find a large circle of readers, both in India 
and in' the West.” . 

■■ THE' ATHEN.ffiUM,. (London):- . ■ ' ■■■■."■#' ... 

Rupam * promises well— is of real value for students and is scholarly and instructive.” 
ARTS GAZETTE (London) 

“The new quarterly, admirably reproduced, should appeal strongly to all interested in 
.'.'Indian' .art.” 

BRITAIN AND INDIA (London) 

“It is a noteworthy production. A useful and brilliant career is before it. Every 
student and lover of India should subscribe to this iournal." 

THE ASIATIC REVIEW (London) 

“ Lovers of Indian art will welcome the appeqi,i’ance of ‘Rupam’. The plates are of an 
excellent quality and will come as a welcome surprise. The letter-press is of as high 
an order of excellence as the plates,” 
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Babylonian and Hebrew Musical Terms 

{Paper read at the Oxford Folk Lore /Society) 

By Professor S. LANOBON, M.A., Oxford 

TN the introduction to my Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psahns was derived, from early rubrics attached to 
Sumerian songs, the principle that the Sumerians classified 
their psalms and liturgical services chiefly by the 
names of the instruments employed in accompaniments. 
The Babylonians and the Assyrians adopted the 
Sumerian chants for their own sacred music, and 
throughout the histoiy of Sumerian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian temple music each psalm and liturgy was usually 
said to the accompaniment of a single instrument. The 
early Sumerian psalms usually have the title ersemona or 
melody to the flute. But the drum, Syvim pelaggd^ 
and the kettledrum, Hies, Babylonian lilissu} were freely 
employed in sacred music. The harp was also employed 
in early Sumer, as we know from a monument of Lagash, 
but the Sumerian and Babylonian name of the harp is 
unknown. The Sumerians classified their chants by the 
names of these instruments. I m call attention 

briefly to a remarkable catalogue of Assyrian psalms, 
liturgies, and popular songs which has been found at 

^ The lilissu was a kettledrum. The meaning is determined by a 
drawing of this instrument on a Babylonian tablet, Beinie d'^ Assyriologie, 
xiY, 145, reverse. 

JRAS. APRIL 1921. 
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Assur and recently published by Ebeling, UeZ'fg'id&'a 
Keilschrifttexte mis A ssiio^ No/ 158. This large tablet 
in eight columns begins by giving lists of Semitic 
liturgical series which w^ere sung. Column iii of the 
obverse (which is fragmentary) continues with a list of 
Sumerian liturgies which are called tegti or flute songs. 
Each liturgy is called a series {isIcaraUi) and contains 
several songs {zamarii). For example, the summary of 
one section has “three series and 15 songs”, that is each 
liturgy has on an average five psalms or melodies.^ Most 
of the great liturgies which I have edited in my Sumerian 
and Babylonian Psalms, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 
Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms, and Babylonian 
Liturgies contain a much larger number of melodies, 
some attaining the high number of twenty-five. 

The catalogue then gives the titles of five Sumerian 
psalms which comprise one liturgy {iltdt iskaratu)? The 
titles of these five psalms are as follows®: — 

Col. iii, 32. a-an-se ^ me-zPda^ gu-oia?/i~a-ni^ 

Wln^ are the steadfast rituals clianged ? 

S3. en~gal an-ki-es mag sag-gi-in-di-ib 

Great lord who in heaven and earth majesti- 
cally advances. 

^ The titles of the liturgies sung to the flute in col. iii, 1-31, are not 
complete. 

^ Obv. iii, 37. 

^ The tianscription of tlie Sumerian is given in the list at the end of 
my Sunm'ian Grcwimar, I have changed my system with reference to 
a few signs for the sake of simplicity. is rendered by gal, 

7^'/% ITT*'" by gar, ^ by Imr, and by kur. A large 

number of new values now known since the list was prepared will be 
dealt with in the second edition. 

^ Of. a-na-M; Sumerkni Liturgies and Psalms, 251, 27; a-na-ds-dm, 
why is it? Reiser, Doaunents of the Ur Dynasty, 116, 7. See Sumerian 
Grammar, p. 111. 

® parsti ktnu, Meek, No. 75, 7, in BA. x. Cf. Liiu7'(/i€s and Psahns, 
26:1, 15. 

® Postfixed conjugation in an interrogative sentence. See ibid. 294, 
11 . 9, gu for kur = nakCtru. 
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Col. iii, 34. di-im-gi-ir-e-ne 

Great lord magnifier of the gods. 

35. 6n7h€t-cm^-stL-ul-laga^4i-imsi-ga 
Lord of power full of devastation. 

36. an-7m ib-rtc-imi-gal ^ di-im-gi‘ir-e-ne 
An u high priest of the gods. 

These five songs which composed a liturgy are called 
“Sumerian a-cZu-pa”, that is Sumerian melodies for the 
instrument adapa, probably tambourine. An antiphon 
in a liturgy to Libit-Ishtar is called an a~da-€i2) to the 
god Anu/ and tlie entire liturgy is called an a-da-ap to 
Ann in the final rubric.^ A similar liturgy in the cult 
of the deified Bur-Sin is also described as an a-da-ap 
to Anu.'^ According to K. 4547, which restores V Eaw. 
32 B 61, '^^^'^^^ki-da-2Xid = adapii = mazu} Adap% is 
then a loan-word from adapad and an instrument with 
copper (tirud) in its composition. Mazu, another name 
for this instrument, is a loan-word from me-zi =■ mesd^ 
manz'it,^^ Once it has the determinative for leather,^^ and 
it is associated witli the flute and drum.^- The evidence 
points to an instrum ent of percussion, probably tambourine. 

The titles of four Sumerian liturgies follow^ but the 

^ Read 7nag4i-ih (?). 

^ For limn, m > n before a sibilant. 

^ get for (j[a, which supports my statement that Sumerian possessed 
a velar sonant spirant r) ; see N?w}?.eriaH O'ra»rwar, § 38. 

^ Probably the original of iiru~gal — urigallu, great brother, a kind 
of priest; cf. Meissner, SAI. 45SvS. This melody is employed in a 
liturgy to the deified king Libit-Ishtar ; see PSBA. 1918, 74, 9, where 
read ii-ru-gal. 

5 PSBa! 1918, 74-, 8. « Ibid., p. 79, 7, 

Radau, iSwnertan Hymns and Prayers to p. 54, 38. 

^ This passage was ignored by Frank and Holma in their discussions 
of the mem instrument- ; see ZA. 28, 159, Delitzseh cites K. 4o47 on 
p. 2'! ollns Handwdrterhmh. 

^ Langdon, i>V,d)?//o7i/aa 79, 17. 

Briirinow, No. S907. 

Reisner, SBH. 72, R. 10. 

Langdon, SBP. 70, 15. 7nanzanUUsi^ tambourine and kettledrum, 
Shurpiif iii, 79, restored from Ebeling, Religiose Texte, No. 41, 34. 
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rubric ayIiicIi contained the name of tine instrument on 
which they were accompanied is broken away ; these 
four titles are well preserved, and I give a rendering of 
them here : — 


Col. iii, 40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


lu-gal dingir za-gi-na ta-al lib ra-as-se ^ 

0 king, bright god, wnde-eared, lord of 
wisdom (?) 

en-ni w-simn-gal di-im-gi-ir-e-ne 
0 lord, champion of the gods. 
ntb-iin-gal silim-rds-se hi gada-akdd ^ 

0 sage, counsellor of prosperity (?), mighty 
lord. 

egi sibkkal gal-an-zii an-na me-e es-m 
Prince, wise messenger of heaven, adviser of 
decrees. 


Line 44 is Semitic and is entered in the catalogue as 
tlie title of a melody, jpa-ki-id ma-har ihb a~lid ildni 
A-nun-na-ki rcb~hu-u-\ti\ '' He that watches before the 
divine begetter of the gods, the mighty Anunnaki,” 

Col. i of the reverse, which is fragmentary, contains 
a summary of various kinds of prayer, and ballads. This 
summary riclily illuminates the rubrics of Babylonian and 
Hebrew liturgy. 

The first legible section gave a number of songs for 
skilled workmen {iim-ma-ni), by which the scribe 
probably refers to songs popular among craftsmen, not 
pertaining to the temple services. Then followus a number 
of is~ka/r or series called mam mam imni, Son has 
recounted to son,” by which the various series of wdsdom 
literature are probably indicated. Then a number of 
series for the m%r4a-mi, the lover. Series of love-songs 
were as yet unknown. The last entry in this section has 
“a series for the shepherd, containing five songs (ditto = 
zaondru) of the shepherd”. The three series of songs of 

^ hi, raMe = amel picrimt (?). 


^ For halaggi = dannnu (?). 
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wisdom, of love, and the shepherd songs are described as 
ctklcadu, Akkadian, that is Semitic. From this point the 
text runs as follows : — 

Rev. ' , 

Col. i, 7. na{'^)~a7n-bal^ e-gi Meditation^ on 

education (?) in Sumerian. 

8. hi-me-rti, song to the reed flute in 
Sumerian. 

9. (So many) ^ Sumerian songs. 

10. X -f 2 Semitic songs. 

11. X + 4 za-ma-TXb a-da-pu (ph), songs to the 

tambourine. 


12. [• . su^-gid-da-meP m-me-ru, (so many) 
songs to tlie long flute (?) in Sumerian. 

13. [. . d]shxii'ngw-galda-siokt-^^^ 

SOHO'S for the threat gods in Sumerian. 

14. 3 si-id-xm sa ib-bxi-be ^ A.hkad-{ld), tliree 

recitations to the pipe in Semitic. 

15. 2 Edxm sa lyi-i-te Ahkaddki), two recitations 

tions to the pUxv in Semitic. 

In lines 14 and 15 occurs for the first time the musical 
term sidrih, which is clearly not the word writing.’' 

The word occurs on Rev. iv, 16, at the end of a list of 
Semitic prayers apparently addressed to Ea the god of 
incantation. This is the word which occurs in the prayer, 
IV R. 54, 34, H-id-x'to sa li^apsih libhukka, May 

tliQ Hdmo of the god Ea cause thy heart to repose.” From 
the same root comes the word maMaru, a kind of prayer, 

^ The number of these compositions is broken away at the left of the 
tablet. 

“ The rubric occurs at the end of several Sumerian psalms, 

Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, p. lOSj 55; PSBA. 1918, 82, 41 ; 85, 23 ; 
and an unpublished Nippur text (4589) has the rubric hal-bal-e ^^■Innini- 
/:«???., a meditation of In nini. 

^ Since gu-sir means mdlilu, wood flute, it is probable that shr-gid 
means long flute. The rubx'ic occurs xrxBumerian Liturgical Texts, 138, 
29 ; 140, 54, and at the end of Ni. 11394 (unpublished). 

Usually written imbuhu, Syriac abbuhd. 
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synonym of wmmisalM, Qva,y, Saoi^as Religions Texts, 
No. 1, col. iii, 22.^ The instrument pUtv occurs here for 
the first time. The word is probably derived from 
cry, wail. See also 1. 48. 


Rev. 

Col. i, 16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

[ 21 . 
J22. 
123 . 


5 joa-a-ru ^ ak-Jca-dn-u, five 2 ^drih in Semitic. 

I su-me-ru, one Sumerian (song). 

10 ak-ha-du-u, ten Semitic (songs). 

napliar 11 za-mar h-e~ri,^ altogether eleven 
songs as elegies. 

II za-mar a-ladi Akkad-ijci), eleven songs as 
hymns ^ in Semitic. 

9 sti-me-ru, 

1 akdca-du-u. 

naphar 10 za-mar Nin-gis-zi-da. 

Nine Sumerian songs and one Semitic song, 
altogether ten songs to Ningiszida.^ 


^ The passage was not comprehended Jensen, Texte. zur assyrisch- 
hahylonische MMgioii, p. 102 . Eor ummisallu, a kind of recitation, see 
also Ebeling, Religiose Tcxte, No. 44, Rev. 14, eme-sa^me^, with kidudCi 
recitations. The word erne-sal is commonly interpreted by woman’s 
tongue, Zimmern in ZA. 30, 204 If., note on Eb. 44, R. 14. Zimmern 
has, however, suggested that sal may mean silUti, prayer, and the root 
sil has the meaning to sing, cry out ; eme-sal = ummisallti may possibly 
mean “ tongue of prayer ”, 

- Of. 1 . 33 pu-u-ru, same word. 

Hebrew an ode of 303 ’' and praise in Hebrew and aiwtu's 

connected with music. The Sumerian term is ki-suh-gii, dEh. 100, 0 , 
usuall}" a song of sorrow, elegy, in the Sumerian liturgies. Zamar seri 
corresponds precisely to tlie Hebrew mizmm' M7\ in the titles to certain 
Psalms (cf. Psalms Ixvii and Ixviii), 

* Probabty identical with aldlu, a hjmiu of praise, V .Raw. 6 , 102 ; 
King, Boundary Stones, p. 17, vi, 6 ; Thureau-Dangin, Sa^^gon, 207, 
a/Mw (Abu, a sweet song, and the equivalent of the Hebrew rubric 
n^nn in the heading of Psalm cxlv. On the other hand, from the 
same root alcilu or elelu = bbn , to sing a song of joy, is derived a word 
a^cllit, a long wooden flute. Gi^-gidim, gU-gi-di = alalu, Meissner, SAI. 
5521, and Berlin Assur text, 2559, iv, 44 (unpublished). See below, 
line 31. 

® Ningiszida, a vegetation deity and form of Tammuz, is not other- 
wise known as the subject of liturgical compositions. At present none 
of these ten compositions has been recovered. 
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Rev. " 

Col. 1,24. 12 m-mctr mrri ak-ka-du-u twelve songs of 

the king iirSeinitic,^ 

'[ 25 . 8 sib’-me-rth, 

<26. 3 ak-ka-du. 

[ 27 . 

Altogether eleven songs as penitential psalms. 

The above passage proves that the sigu, tusgn, tesku, or 
penitential psalms, were chiefly bilingnal, and, in fact, 
nearly all of the known psalms of this class are bilinguals, 
usually known by their Sumerian title ersaggunga. 
Zimmern, in his Bttss2:>salmeQi, included two Semitic 
prayers, IV R. 54 No. 1 and 59 No. 2, and he is justified, 
by this entry in the Assur catalogue. For a Semitic 
§igu^ see also IV R. 54, B 35. The Hebrew rubric siggaion 

^ A number of these royal hymns to deities are known. A prayer of 
Asurnasirpal to Ishtar, ZA. v, 66-80= Tammuz and Ishfar, 65~9. 
A hymn of the same king to Ishtar, Ebeling, Religiose Te:vte, 107 == 
Ebeling, ziir Kenntnis der Bahylonisclien Heligion, i, 5S-6‘2. Two 

bilingual hymns of Tukulti-Ninurta, Ebeling, Nos. 128, 129 — Ebeling, 
QueUe7i, i, 62-73, The Semitic version is probably fundamental, and 
these two tablets are to be classified as Semitic songs of a king. 
A hymn of Nebuchadnezzar II to Nebo, PSBA. 1898, 154-62, edited by 
S. A. Strong, translated also by Jastrow, Religion ^ i, 510, and by 
Zimmern, Der AUe Orieiit^ vii^, 8-9 (only lines 9-20 of reverse). A hymn 
of Nebuchadnezzar I to Marduk on his victory over the Elamites, 
Helm, BA. v, 326-9, and a similar hymn, CT. IS, 48 = Winckler, 
Rorschungen, i, 542. A hymn to Nana by Sargon, Craig, RT. 54. Here 
belong probably the hymns of dedication of Asurbanipal ; see Streck, 
Assurhanipal, ii, 276-86 — Craig, RT. 10-13 ; Streck, ibid. 287-93 = 
Craig, RT. ii, 1-2; Streck, ibid. 293-303 = Craig, RT. 76-9 ; Streck, 
ibid. 343-51 = Craig, RT. 5-6. See also Jensen, KB. vi-, 136-41, who 
mentions none of his predecessors (Strong, Pinckert, Martin, Zimmern ; 
see Streck, ibid, i, p. Ixi). The Catalogue of Assur is earlier than the 
reign of Asurbanipal, and consequently these twelve hymns must refer 
to the older Babylonian and Assyrian kings. 

2 The titles of these eleven tusgH songa were given at the top of 
Rev. iii. This word occurs as teH-htc-u on K. 2030a, Obv. 13 (in press) = 
K. 11190 (CT. 19, 39), 3, alckil ^ihhillwn Sa s&id : tes-ku-u, wailing of the 
plain, i.e. lower world, i.e. the Tammuz wailings. K, 20S0a, Rev. 23-5, 
has Sum. il-diig-ga and gk-diih = teskii^ lamentation. The form tukjft 
ivomsagu, to lament, is original, and has the same sense as the more 
ordinary .%a, the Sumerian ersagyunga^ penitential psalm. 
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is a loan-word from and likewise denotes a liturgical 
penitential psalm as the contents of Psalm vii prove. In 
Babylonia these psalms were certainly accompanied by 
music and liturgical £ormalit3^ They possessed more 
formal character than the ordinary private prayers, and 
hence they are sung in Sumerian ordinarily. 

28. 5 kir ^-ri4ib ak-ha-clii-n. Five festal songs in 

Semitic. 

The titles of these songs are given on Rev. iii, 6-10 : — 

6. Jm-cli-i^ be-li-it-ni 

Rejoice, 0 our lady and make song. 

7. e-ir-ti ^ im-ki-ti am-ma-rat ^ niM. 

0 watchful wise one, overseer of peoples. 

8. ra-hb-iih-Uu i-na ildni a-na-hii. 

Terrible one among the gods am I. 

9. sti-ii-ka a-ha-a-ma §ittd zihrSte u4a. 

1 entered a street and espied two hierodules. 

10. Ta-svb-ibb~tu i-na ildni a-na-kii. 

The title is identical with that of the song in line 8, 

^ Var. Rev. iii, 11, hi4r-ri-e-tu. On kiretn^ Jcirretii^ feast, from n“13 
to invite to a feast, hence the “ Invitation ”, see Landsberger, Der 
Knltiscke Kalenclar, 14. Usually of a religious feast, RA. 12, 81, 28. 
A synonym is miidulu^ Yale Vocahiilary, 185, SE^ {adkin) = mu-dn-ht : 
hi-ri-e-tu, var. K. 8284 hir-ri-e-iu. Miiduhi is clearly connected with 
daldln, to serve, diillUf religious service. Mndidii, religious service, 
feast, occurs also in Legrain, Le Temps des Hois d’ Ur, 116, 2; 117,0, 
sacrifices of sheep for the mndxdtim and Ur-tii. Sheep are called the 
sd-dug, fixed offering of the miidulu, 356, 2 ; song service, is the 

cognate of Hebrew song, ballad. Note also Legrain, ibid. 322, 1 , 

fat rams for the Br nak me, song service of the pouring of water, that 
is, the libations for the souls of the dead. See also ibid, 323, 9 ; 341 , 9 ; 
CT. 32, 16, i, 6, and Landsberger, I>er /Calendar, 31, n. 2. 

2 Of. Eb. 144, Rev. 1. 

^ E'irtu, from to be wakeful ? evir^ > ^ru, participle ? The 
root occurs in Eb. *58, R. 15, ana e-H it salli, for the waking and the 
sleeping. As verb eratina, ye are watching, ibid., 1. 13. For the adj. 
fern, pi. erdii, see 1. 12, A reading e.nitu = entu, lady, is hardly possible. 

Ammartu ; cf. the title of Ishtar ammarat kal nUe, Eb. 158, obv. i, 
26, and ii, 30, am-ma-rada. The cognate at-mar-ti seems to 

indicate a root amdru, to see, hence the observer, the overseer. 
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and consequently two difierent songs began with the 
same line. These five festal songs are all connected with 
the worship of Ishtar as patroness of love and harlotry. 

29. 2 ga-mi- git "Ui (pi.) ki-min. Two (songs to the) long 

reed ^ in Semitic. 

Rev. iii, 12 f., has the titles of two Semitic songs on the 
long reed flute : — 

da-i-is Mhrati a-m-u ^ kadu dldni. 

He that treadeth out the regions, saviour (?) of 
all cities. 

gaMis-7xt ila kir-ra lii-nz-za-mti-ur 
i-la da-a])-na. 

The strong god, the king, will I sing of, 
even the conquering god. 

Perhaps it can be inferred from these two titles that 
songs sung to the long reed were of an heroic character. 

30. 2 mh-u-’Tii ki-min. Two songs for youths ^ in Semitic. 
Rev. iii, 16 f., has the titles of these two songs for 

youths : — 

16. kij<i,~ar napis ^ hiiraki la-a te-zi-ni. 

The zepliyr of the scent of the pine hast thou not 
smelled. 

1 7 . ma-an-nu bSl ^f^^elippi ma-cm-mi Ml ^f ^^magurri. 
Who is the master of the ship? Who is the 

master of the skiff* ? 

^ GangiUiL is the loan-word from GI{lcan)-gidi wliich is also I’enderecl 
by mdliluj flute. The Sumerian word for reed was gi{n) and gan, whence 
the loan-word towl 

- Probably from a hitherto unidentified root in Assyrian 
Hebrew 

Xilni is probably connected with the verb naUiru, Hebrew 
cry, shriek, whence youthfulness. See the references to this 

root in Assyrinn in Bahijlonimt Liturgies^ p. xxvii. The Sumerian value 
nar oi the sign LUL = ndru, zammeni, singer, is a Semitic loan-word. 
See BA. 14, 84, 12 and nar-gal = iia-ar-gallum., chief singer, Boebel, 
BBS. V, 141, 8. 

Cf. kihiitn illalciL Sa they burn sweet tilings of good odour, 

Zimmeni, Ziim Bahgioniachen Neujahrfest, -p, 141, 8. See also niphi, 
J^luss-Arnoit, Lexicon, 711- 
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These two titles indicate popular folk-songs, and it is 
perhaps legitimate to infer that they were described as 
songs of youth in a literal sense and not because they 
were sung in the soprano voice of youths. 

31. 2 hi-min. Two hymns of recita- 

tion in Semitic. 

The first lines of these two sadrutii hymns are given 
on Rev, iii, 19 f. : — 

Rev. hi, 19. at-la-ki ona-a-ra 

Come sleep, a son may I embrace. 

20. a-sa/p-jpa<LT a-na marat ti-e-me-ia. 

I will send unto the daughter of mj^ choice. 

It may be inferred from tliese lines that elilu sadruhi 
was applied to ballads of love. 

32. 2 in4iu ki-viin. Two lamentations in Semitic. 

The first lines of these two inhti songs occur on Rev. iii, 
22 f.: 

Rev. iii, 21. kir-vat oiisS ra- -iim-tii. 

Ishtar queen of peoples, the lofty. 

22. ^^^^Aklar ma-an-nu ba-hc-iikAci be-li-ti 

Islitar who, if thou wert not, would be my 
queen? 

^ Sadrutii is probably the true reading*, not Qiadruiu or IcurrutUy and 
from the same root as mini and maklarii discussed above, p. 6. The 
verb mddriL, ^vhich I take to mean “recite in a monotone”, is other- 
wise unknown and has no Semitic cognate. A root mddrti, to command, 
is not proven for Assyrian, but cf. aUimi mimma l^udd’Uru, ZK. ii, 8^;}, T2. 

- Or mtii^ negligence, then the result of negligence, trouble. 
Cf. K. 8396 in BezokTs Catalogue, ukattimanni kt-tu, trouble has covered 
me. In case atlaJci (cf. iv, R. 56, i, 15 ; Eb. No. 96, Rev. 26, lahirufa 
itallah, go unto decay) means “go away”, Httii, disgrace, trouble, must 
be assumed here. On the other hand, if atlahi means “come”, kttn., 
sleep, is certain. Cf. Eb. 58, Rev. 36, atlah ana Ehur, come unto Ekur. 
In either case Bttii is personified, and there is one example of kftu, 
trouble, personified in MaJclu, iii, 184. 

® The meaning of this line is obscure and will remain so until the 
text itself is recovered. For mdru in the sense of beloved, or man," see 
below on Rev. ii, 48. 

^ This title of Ishtar usually refers to her as the planet Venus. 
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The titles of both of these prayers recall the appeal 
made in tears by Asurbanipal to the Lady of Arbela, 
Stred^, Assiwbanipal, 112,- 30-114, 46 = 190, 11-22. 
See also the ritual in Eb. 42, Obv. 29, inki-hi minah, 
“ he shall sob his lamentation.’’ 

33. 5 /a-7nm, 6ve ;pttm in Seinitic. 

These five lywrii (cf. five in Semitic, above 1. 16) 

are entered by titles on Rev. iii, 25-9 : — • 

Rev. 

iii, 25, §a<i-ma~ri4u^ tn4e-e hi4e-e-ma, 

0 raging one, thou discernest, thou discernest. 

26. it4tb is4ii ?]. 

0 valiant one, since I behold thee (?). 

26. sw4yw4a a-na nise a-za-am-7mi-[ti7^]. 

Of her the magnified one will I sing unto the 
peoples. 

27. zi4l4u4u ^ sa nise a-ldal4al ?]. 

The defence of the people, will I praise (?). 

28. i-7ia ko-bat EN- ^ i-za-imi-ra [ ]. 

In the abode of . . . will he sing ... 

34. 2 Hat gu-ki-a4ic^ ki-^iiin. Two songs to tlie goddess 

GuMhi ill Semitic. 

The titles of these two songs to the war goddess were 
given on the Rev. iii, 31 f., both beginning '^^^^gu4a-ia. 

^ Cf. mmaritu, Obv. ii, 21, 

^ For silluln cf. Keihclirifttexte axis Boglimhoi, i, 42, ii, 6, d-had ~ 
zilbihi in a section "vvitli mlhi. See alsoAVeidner, Stxidimzxi'r Hethilischen 
l^pxxtchwisseiischaft^ 'p. QZ. 

Oii-Se-e-a, gii’m-ia\s a corruption of cry, shout, and a title 

of Ishtar, kt tanuMti ; see Tammxtz and I slitar^ p. 113, n. 1, and R<A. 13, 
107, n. 10. Hence the Semiticized gidatu, i.e. Ishtar, the moaning 
goddess, the loud crying, as queen of battle. A variant is A-gxi4e-e~a ^ 
who summons to conflict, BA. iii, 287, 11. In a long hymn to Ishtar as 
goddess of battle she is called Saltu, ‘‘ Hostility,” and Agusaia, “ The 
loud crying,” Scheil and Zimmern, RA. 15, 159-82. 
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35. 1 a-ra-ah-lm^ m-me-rn. One song Araliliu in 

Sumerian. 

This rubric, like the gusatu or gusea songs, derives its 
name from the first word of a class of songs. Sumerian 
arag, which began all songs of this class, seems to have 
meant storehouse 

36. kat-ta-ni-du-u ^ ki-min. One (song) to the “ one 

string in Sumerian. 

37. 2 si-ka-tti^ m-me-rti. Two songs to the Ehatii {l) 

in Sumerian. 

38. 2 §i-sa-tib A\]chad-ki]. Two songs to the instrument 

of six strings in Semitic. 

The Babjdonians have the peculiarity of employing the 
ordinal when naming an instrument from the number of 
its strings. That is certainly due to the fact that each 
string is free as on the lyre and harp and produces only 
one note, and the compass of the instrument corresponds 
to the number of the strings. An instrument of six 
strings has only six notes or tone intervals, hence it 
would be called the instrument of the sixths. An 
instrument of three strings or three notes would have 
been named kiMan, the Babylonian word for one-third, 
derived from Sumerian sus, one-sixth, and the Semitic 
dual ending an, literally “two-sixths”.^ The Bab^donian 
instrument of three notes or the snssan, is probably the 
curious pipe fashioned in the form of an ox head and 
found at Babylon. A drawing will be found on p. 76 of 
Carl EngeFs The Ilusic of the Most Ancient JTations^ 

^ A word arahhit, storehouse, syn, na^pahu, and probably loan-word 
from [ci~TGi-'\ag — E-US-GID-DA, is knowm from Poebel, PBS. v, 106, 
iv, 11. 

“ Uncertain. The word is here derived on the analogy of akiridu, 
from Jcattan, thin string (?), and Mu, one. Read mtanidu^. 

Name of an instrument? Or kkhatn, triumph, victory, songs of 
victory ? 

^ This is the ordinary word for one-third but the Semitic word 
formed regularly as a katul ordinal occurs, Mlukn, MluL 

^ Found by Captain Willock at Barsippa. 
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When blown open the pipe sounds the note G, when one 
of the upper holes is stopped the note E is produced, 
and when both upper holes is closed the note C is 
obtained. The instrument carries the three notes 
0, E, G or the majors of the octave C, and hence could 
be designated as the instrument of thirds. Susktn 
passed into Hebrew as sosan and Mkm, a -word which 
occurs in the musical rubrics of four psalms. The 
previous interpretation of this word by the Rabbis wdio 
saw in it the Semitic word ‘Gily/’ and who 

took it as the key-word to an old song, and Haupt’s 
suggestion that it means '‘instrument of Susa” are 
certainly erroneous. Rabbi Raschi held that misan was 
an instrument and he was right in that respect only. 
The rubric of Psalm xlv has “For liturgical service upon 
instruments of thirds (‘ai sosannim) for the sons of 
Qorah, a. masMl as an ode to love”. Psalm Ixix has the 
rubric, “For liturgical service upon instruments of thirds, 
by David.” Psalm lx has the rubric, “For liturgical 
service upon the instrument of thirds, according to the 
rule of the miktam,^ by David to teach.” Psalm Ixxx 
has, “For liturgical service upon instruments of thirds 
according to the rule of Asaph, a psalm.” 

The same principle obtains in case of the eight-wstringed 
or eight-note instrument in the rubrics of Psalms vi and 
xii, “For liturgical service with stringed instruments 
upon the instrument of eighths,” or simply “ Liturgical 
service upon the instruments of eighths”. The passage 
in 1 Chronicles XV, 21, is certainly to be interpreted in 
the same ijiMmev, Wcinnoroth ^al-hass^'minUh “with 
lyres upon the instrument of the eight”, i.e. upon eight- 
stringed lyres. In verse 20 other musicians plaj^ with 
lyres ‘al-‘^ldmdfh ; ‘Hmndth is aho the name of a kind of 
lyre, but Assjn'ian has not yet furnished an explanation. 


^ An instrument ; see below on line 46. 
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39. 2 ri-ib-kii Jci-min. T\yo ribktc Hongs in Snmermn. 

(40. 2 m-me-m (pL). 

j 41. ^ ak'ka-cltb-u, 

(42. nctioliar 5 kti-tir-du. 

Two songs in Sumerian and three in Semitic, all together 
five songs of heroism. 

Since no specimen of this class of poetry, which is 
definitely described as kurdu or heroic verse, has been 
found, it is difficult to decide concerning what the 
Babylonian grammarians regarded as heroic verse. 
Following the analogy of classical poetry it should 
refer to epics like the Epic of Gilgamish and the Epic of 
Creation in Semitic or to the Sumerian Epic of Ninurta, 
higal-e tod one -lam -bi nir-gcil, and the Epic of Paradise. 
These did not, however, form part of the musical services, 
and the grammarians probably refer to compositions like 
the long hyniii to Marduk, adallal zikirka, which is called 
a za-ra-a tanifti '^^^^Mardtik ^larhi ‘'a 

ZARA of the glorv of Marduk and the greatness of 
Zarpanit,” an acrostic.^ This hymn actually contains 
the words liikirHhkiirdi-ka/'l will glorify thy heroism,” 
and has for the most part the peculiar measure, hexa- 
meter -f- pentameter, for each strophe. On the other 
hand a prayer of the atonement, which w^as certainly 
not an heroic, ends kmmd-ka ludhd, “I will sing of tliy 
heroism,” addressed to Sakut.” A poem to Agukiia on 
two large tablets is more like heroic verse than any 
composition knowni to the writer composed in lines of 
two accents and strophes of eight lines.^ 

43. 1 kar-su-il Akkad-(ki), One ritualistic instruction (0 

in Semitic. 

Karsil is a new w^ord and has the appearance of being 

^ Hehii, BA. V, 309-119 ; Jensen, KB. vi-, 108-17. 

King, Magic, No. 5, 10. 

^ Scheil, RA. 15, 170-82, and Zimmern, Ishiar vnd Salfn. Of. the 
hymn to Alarduk in a New Year Festival, EA. 8, 43, Hdbnh kurdi-hu, 
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a loaii-word from ^ jxirm, ritual directions. 

Tlxe kind of tablet which I have in mind would be 
Ebeling,' No. 44 = Zimmern, ZA. 30, 204 ff. This 
interpretation implies that the catalogue is not confined 
to musical compositions, but includes rituals which contain 
prayers and cliants. 

44. 5 me-w-ru m-me-rii. Five in Sumerian. 

Memo is probably the name of an instrument, but 
1 attempt no explanation. 

45. 23 vrdtio^ ko e-kir-te Alckad-(ki), Twenty-three 
“ songs of the bi'east ” for the instrument of ten 
(strings), in Semitic. 

These twenty-three songs w^ere catalogued at the top 
of Rev. ii, and the titles of the last five are partially 
preserved. All of the compositions seem to be 

ballads of the love of women, and iriu (always of the 
breast of man) is employed as the term descriptive of 
the chief motive of these licentious verses. The Hebrew 
name for the instrument of ten strings is the 'cisor. The 
titles of the five “songs of the breast’’ which remain on 
the tablet are 

Rev. ii, 1. [lup ?}4-U‘tos-ka-ma [ ]. 

I will behold (?) thee ... 

2. dr-ha H-i to/jfeSi (?) { . . . ka]. 

Hasten thou, like a star is thy ... 

Sr- i-na ^kiJjAi id. fi-e 

In longing for thy attention. 

4. an-nu-u si-bu-tu ka-hat4i. 

This one is the desire wdiicli makes happy 
my mind. 

^ OAB-JIFS, vendQved i-ra-iti, Rev. ii, 6. 

^ Se*ti, .p% from Arabic sagila^ to incline to, give ear to, and 

Arb. mgj^un^ favour, love. 
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Kev. iij 5. ei3-8iv f i-i-ha at~mu haldii-ia ndclin me ha~ 
ni-ma} 

When thou speakest it is the word of my 
life . . . of the inwards (?). 

46. 17 iratu kt hi-it-me. Seventeen songs of the 

breast ” for the hitmu. 

Kitmii^ occurs also iii the sense of sheet, coverlet, in 
Maklu, V, 36. It stands here between eMrfm and ihbubu^ 
both names of instruments, and kitvni is obviously an 
instrument also. The Hebrew rubric which occurs at the 
beginning of six Psalms also denotes a similar instrument. 
Psalm xvi is a QniJctamoi David, i.e. a song to the milctam. 
The title of Psalm lx has “upon the Micm or instrument 
of thirds after the rule of the miktam ”. Since mkm 
probably denotes a pipe, it seems necessary to see in 
milctam a similar wind instrument. 

The titles of these seventeen ballads of love on the 
kitnm (pipe ?) are given on Kev. ii, 7-23 : — 

Rev. ii, 7. ki-e si-ha-a-kti a-na na-ah-si ! 

How do I long for pleasure 1 

^ ffdnu, part of the body and of animals a sacrificial part, certainly 
part of the inwards ; see Holma, Kbr’ptrteiie,, 153. But W'hat is mt ha-ni ? 
Text may not be in order. 

“ With the root hatamu^ to cover, is certainly connected the difficult 
Hebrew rubric DDDD. Balndonian derived a word for treasure, 
katimtu^ from this root, precisely parallel to the Hel>rew DUS gold. 
For katimtu, treasure, see Sarcjon AnmxlSi 196, katimti sade, and ZA. iv, 
31, 28, hd'ir katimti, lie that hunts for secret treasure. Hence katimfu, 
secret wisdom, nisiriu kathntu, the treasure of secret /wisdom, Streck, 
A ssitrlKmipal, ii, 254, 1.3, and nisirta mmir-ma Jcatimtu, the mystery 
I saw' even the secret wdsdom, Epic of Gilgamuh, i, 5. When Eben 
Esra connected the Hebrew 'inihtam with the word /ref/ifiw, gold, he was 
at any rate inspired. Other explanations of w /torn ■which have come 
down through the LXX translators, the Targums and the Latin 
versions only show how completely the rubric had been forgotten. 
Philologically miktam corresponds to the Babylonian naktamu, lid, 
metal cover for a vessel, and the Hebrew word may denote an instru- 
ment of percussion like the tambourine or cymbal. 
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Rev. ii, 8. li-uni e-en im-ni-ia ^ iS-ld-da-an-ni. 

“ The da}^ of my right eye ” has inounted up 
'Unto me. 

i a-ma<ts-si a-oia ma<t-ri. 

Up ! take, I will come unto the son (beloved). 

10. ma-te~ma be-Vih te-ru-ba i-na-an-na. 

At any time, 0 master, thou didst enter now. 

11. hi-i-pa-Jm a-na da^di-ka, 

I am pressed to thy breast. 

12. it-ti ^ 

With the hours of night. 

13. mti-u-ki o}ia<i-7ni 

Bjy night the son (beloved) I . . . (?). 

14. ar* am-mar m-ma-an ld4i. 

All, I will find the oil of the mattress. 

15. ii-mu %d)4a bu-su-ra4'ii-ma hu-ud lib-hi. 

0 day, bring glad tidings, even jo}’^ of heart. 

16. e4a4i%*^ mci-a-ru hi-na-me-ir’* ir4)a. 

Without me verily has the son (beloved) been 

happy ? 0 enter ! 

* , 

^ An expression for “a lover” which is not found in any other 
Semitic language. 

Apparently a clear example of the particle i with the imperative ; 
see also Luckenbill, AJSL. 32, 270, and Knudtzon, Amarna Ta/eh), 
p, 586, 138. 

^ False plural of Sirntn, the t being incorporated in the word. One is 
reminded of the expression for dying, aldlai ana fimat nmB^ but this 
idea is hardly to be expected in songs of passion. A word Hmtu, 
evening shadows (v, R. 39, 33 and 31), exists, whence the dual &imtdn, 
evening, ii, R. 7, 28, and the false plural -f- dual Mmetdn, evening. 

evening, and mmietan are surely connected with Arabic s'mvai‘atuiu 
moment, sinrd‘itn, first vigil of the night; see Driver's Notes in this 
■volume.: ■ ' ' ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The form as a permansive is incomprehensible. Perhaps a de- 
nominative from a noun nktmku Of. namkif evening, JRAS. 

1920, 570, n. 2. 

Exclamation ? 

False for da-jati ; cf, CT. 15, 35, 5, 

” Apparently an example of the subjective pi^d describing the state 
of the subject. 
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Rev. ii, 17. la<i me-hi-ir4i is-mi-na-an-ni. 

. Not has a rival equalled me. 

18 . 8u-ni ib-bu-ri-ti la-ha-na4ti da-su-iqj-tu^ 

The bosom of a female friend is a jar of 

sweetness. 

19. ki-iipqyi hu-ul-lL 

Make thy self beautiful, be radiant. 

20. da-am-ki<d-ni'^ he4a-ni. * 

Caress me, be in^r lord. 

21. sa<mi’-miL-tU e-ri-ni ra-am-ka he-hi. 

The fragrance of cedar is tliy love, O lord 1 

22. a-na Hp- e-ni ia<d4i<d<im-rim. 

Of the eyelids tliou singest merrily. 

23. a-n-fh mi-ni-ti a-na Ii4a4i an-nadi. 

For this night, for these evenings. 

All of these titles, except I. 19, indicate songs of women 
addressed to a mdrti or lover. 

47. 24 irdtu ki ib-bit-be. Twenty-four ''songs of the 

breast for the flute. 

48. 4 irdtu kt fi44e. Four ‘'songs of tlie breast” for 

the 

49. ? irdki m nit kabU4 Songs of the breast” 

concerning the nit kahlt. 

50. 1 irdtu Sa nidi gcqnri. ?" Songs of the breast” ^ 

concerning the 7itl gapri} ^ 

51. [? irdtu] ki hahlide. Songs ‘of the breast” for 

the midnight. 

For The root stroke, Arabic massa, exists in 

Assyrian ; cf. Holma, Kleine Beitrlige^ 16. 

^ For hippu = kappn^ wing, cf. hih-he tuhlcat- a-rha'i, Messerschmidt, 

KTA. IG, 5, d.nd iov kappi eni^ “wing of the eye,'" e^^elid, see Hoima, 

Kurperteiie^ 17. 

/ See above, 1. 15. 

^ Certainly identical with 7iif lihhi^ womb, Holma, Korperteik, 109. 

■ Qomtaiit An A*! m ■ ■ , . 
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52. [piaphar 6S + f iraht ak--Ica-du-]d. 

All together 68 + J* songs of the breast'’ in Semitic. 

Gn Rev. ii, 25-55, are the titles of tweiity-niiie ballads 
of love and passion, and the list is not complete. We 
naturally expect here the twenty-four titles required by 
1. 47, but the similar songs in 11. 48-50 seem to luive been 
included in the detailed catalogue which follows. 


Rev. ii, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


ki-e iKKih-sa-at ki-e nam-ra-at. 

Hour is she delightful ? How is she attractive ? 
i-ie-as-ma^ kirii la-li-ka. 

The garden of thy delights . . . 
u-ma lib-hi me-lu4a ni-gii4a, 

“ On the day of the heart,” witli sport and 
music. 

a ri-id kird kwri ]ia-sid)ib e-ri-ni. 

0 come dowui to the garden of the king 
whicii reeks with cedar. 


29. iitda ma-a-rib ra-i-mib da-da-ni} 

Thou art a son (beloved) lover of the bosom. 

30. e-hir4ih ndri adti medidi? 

On the farther shore of the river is the cit}" 
of gladness. 

31. as-ru uri-ni ta-gii4a arah sidiadi. 

In the place of the grapes thou didst tread 
in the month of Avine pressing.^ 

^ Hardly the same word as it shall be plundered (?) in omens, 

Klauber, PolkiscJi-lleligiose Texte, IZ2, 13 ; CT. 20, 31, 24 ; 32, 741, 
and ims, CT. 28, 3, 3 ; Boissier, HilprecM Anniversary Volume, 358, 14. 

- Daddnu^ breast, Syn. Smn. and gii-sa, Bivmerian 

(h'anijnaticfAl Texts, p. 10. Cl dVa-dd-a-nxij Vodbdi, PBS. v, 137, 6. 

- MeliliL occurs also in ZA. 10, 298, 45. 

^ Uncertain. Unmi from south Semitic Rl is to be expected in 
Assyrian over against tlie Canaanitish f7iii, grapes, wine. A root 
with the same sense as 7iagd^u exists. Ci. gudsu ~ aldhti, CT. 18, 
6, 48, and gMmini, hasten unto me, Eb. 25, ii, 22. Note also the form 
W'^2 gehi, syn. of nagdsu, Meissner, SAI. 2195, 97. §ij}aii is here 
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ii, 32 . ul-lci a-li-ilc raa-a-Tu^ 

Come unto gladness, O son {beloved ). 

33 . hi-i za-ra-at 

How is she most unfriencllv of sisters ? 

34 . is~sur hi4i4d fzti^ur^ri kd^a^TW rl-gim4d. 
Like the bird ... of honey is tliy voice. 

3o. lag'll/ S'dl/ct-ti 

. , . ? the garden of desires. 

3(). iv-wn-DL ^ i-na all Za-ctr’-sa-cm ^ 
d-ha-tio kzi-kaJ^ 

E\eij^day in the city Larsa pleasant things 
are grafted 

38. Lna UH Ebabhar^ ki 
ta-ra-oni. 

Rejoice, 0 Naiia, in the garden of Ehabbar, 
which tliou lovest. 

39 . meAr-iti nb-la libZa-m m-a- 7 ^a, 

ihe maiden whose heart was stirred to sing.^ 

40. kciAa-nam-ma hid sakda-ku-’ma. 

How am I ever silent ? 

41. a si-ih-ku ma<in mare 

l:ea, I long for the couch of sons (lovers). 

42. rnaa-wu-a-di ena-vx. ionAa-la-a kt-ii-ia. 

In the gloaming (?) niy eyes are tilled with 
sleep. 


bvothers. 


34; 


^ Atlulti > athaffl*' By analogy with atM 
Cre.'ifc. i, 21. 

- An adverb 

» Error for ».?? ^ Locative ending? ef. .hirtan. dan, maUtCni. 

“ For the idea cf. ihureau-Dangin, Sargon, 240, and for u»7r, present, 
Boissier, DA. 232, 40, 

Temple of Slmmash at Ellasar. 

’ Literally “her heart bore song-. Uerln, maiden, refers to the 
virgin Ishtar, Ohv. ii, 22, as patroness of love ballads, ^raomisprohablv 
the same -word that occurs in Creation i, 04 ^ hCarn Hb‘^ a 
u^Kmgu, with shouting Kngu _ . , restored from Ebeling, No.' 118, 
Ohv. 23 ; «n dm is derived from "ITO the middle vai< form of Tltf . .vrn. 
Strophe. 
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Rev. ii, 43. ra-am-ka hi-u aban-ka si-ha-tu-ka l/w-il 
' ttn-gi . , 

I verily is thy jewel, tli}^ longiDg 
verily is my ring, 

45. ra’-a-mi ni-i-rii mMs-na-me-ru mllL 

My love is a lamp illuminating the shadows. 

46. ')nu-’ii-sa (ih-sw-tLs-ka-ma, 

By night I thought of thee. 

47. i/p-ki pi-i-ka. 

When thou speakest. 

48. is4ti m-(d4a-hi i-na siwtin ma-a~ri. 

After I reposed in tlie bosom of tlie son 

(beloved). 

49. r idn-ka ^ m kadi. 

Thy passion is of the lapis lazuli of the 
mountain. 

50. ha-didk ak-kt mv-ru} 

Gladly hasten hither, 0 king. 

51. mi-ig-rii ha-am-ru^ 

Affection (is) blind. 

52. i-na lad/idci IjM-im-bi, 

In thy lasciousness is niy fruit. 

53. lidca-a-al ra<mi-[ka ?]. 

I will retain love, 

54. i-Qia ka-a-ar [ ]• 

In the breatli of . . . 

This o'reat cataloofue. about lialf of which lias been 
preserved, contained on the obverse only formal prayers 
and liturgies, wdhch were composed in series of melodies 
(zamaru). Cols, i and ii of the obverse prove contrary 
to all our publislied texts that formal liturgies, each 
composed of several songs, existed in Semitic'. For 

^ Of. Arabic ragab, love, from ragiba^ to hunger for. 

“ “ King ” is employed in 11. 28 and 50 in the sense of lover. 

^ For hamdru be blind see Holma, Personennayneii, 66 (after 

Landsberger) ; and so this famous saying is Assyrian ! 
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example, i, 12-16, lias the titles of four Semitic series 
which contaiiiecl sixteen songs, or an average of four 
songs to each liturgy. They are all addressed to a goddess, 
i, 20-1 has the first lines of five series addressed to the 
Fire God. Line 25 gives the total ‘'five' series and 
twenty-one songs Obv. 28-33 has the titles of five 
series addressed to Eaminan and tliese contain twenty-six 
songs, i, 37-41 has five series addressed to Slianiash 
with thirty -one songs. 

Col. ii, as far as line 48, carries only the titles of series 
to Ishtar, and at the end of this section the scribe enters 
the figure for the total of all the songs of the various 
Ishtar series. On Obv. iii, where the titles of various 
canonical Sumerian liturgies are given, the resume under 
each section names the instrument employed to accompanj' 
the recitation; only the flute tegil and tambourine or 
drum (adcqja) occur in the section which has been pre- 
served. Since the sections of the catalogue devoted to 
Semitic series of songs contain no rubrics with the names 
of instruments, it seems apparent that these Semitic song 
services did not obtain recognition as strictly canonical 
liturgies. 

The four columns of the reverse are devoted to prajmrs 
ol the private services and to popular songs and ballads. 
The numerous prayers of the lifting of the hand or 
prayers of the magic rituals of atonement do not appear 
to have come within the scope of the catalogue. The 
scribe has confined himself severely to public worship, 
popular songs, and formal prayers of penance, which were 
chiefly Sumerian. It is, strictly speaking, a catalogue 
of musical compositions. Col, i of the reverse has an 
analysis of sacred and profane compositions which were 
accompanied by instruments. Cols, ii-iv contained the 
titles of all the prayers and songs given in the analysis of 
Rev, i. A great portion of these lines are lost. These 
titles seem to have begun on col. iv instead of col. ii as 
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one would expect. Tlie remnants of the titles of thirteen 
sidriv or recitations on col. iv were probably referred to 
in the epitome at the top of col. i now broken away. 
The titles of all tlie songs of workmen, slieplierd songs, 
wisdoin songs, penitential Sumerian prayers to the teg il 
(flute), tambourine and vsirailar Semitic prayers listed in 
col. i, l“-27, have been lost at tlie end of cob iv and the 
top of col. iii. The various Semitic songs of the feast, to 
the reed .flute, songs of youth, and other ballads listed in 
col. i, 28--o4, are fortunately preserved. The interesting 
ballads listed on col. i, 35-44, containing songs of victoiy, 
of iieroism, and to various instruments have all been lost 
at the end of col. iii. The love ballads listed in col. i, 
45-51, accompanied by the instrument of ten strings, the 
pipe, the flute, and thepitfl are preserved on col. ii. 

This remarkable text confirms the distinction between 
public and private worship which the writer lias ever 
maintained, and it proves also that the penitential prayers 
of the private services were accompanied hy an instrument.' 
They were formal and canonical, and hence tliej?' are for 
the most part Sumerian. Perhaps the most striking 
aspect of the new information is the existence of a large 
number of popular ballads in Semitic. Unfortunately, 
not one has been found. Only the titles translated in this 
paper remain. But the value of this ne^w text is not 
confined to Assyriology. Hebrew studies claim also a 
large profit, and not a few of the cr^^ptic rubrics of tlie 
Psalms, whose meanings were unknown to the Eabbis as 
early as the second century B.C., are at last explained. 





Soiiie Poems from the Maiiyoshii and ; . ^ 

Ryojin Hissho 

By a, D. WALEY 

1. Manyo. Of the four thousand one hundred short poems 
in the Many<3shu, about two hundred have been translated^ 
by Floreiiz,^- Aston, Dickins,^ and others.'^ Many more 
deserve translation, particularly tlie dialect-songs, which 
have been avoided by previous translators. A few of these 
(noted as such when they occur), and some fifty other songs 
not hitherto tmnslated, will be found below, with text and 
rendering. 

h\)r general information with regard to the ManyO, I must 
refer my reader to tiie works mentioned at the foot of this 
page. The order of the poems is that of the Manyo ; the 
numbers, those of the Kokka Daikivan IS • 

95. Ware iva jno i/o 1 iiave o'ot lier, 

Yasiuuiko eiarL Have got Y'asiimiko ; 

Mina Jiiio no She who for any man 

Egate ni sii ton Was thought hard to get, 

Yasumiko etari ! Yasumiko I liave got ! 

By Fujiwara no Kamatari (a.d. 614-59). This song, 
astounding in its simplicity, Avas made by Kamatari Avhen 
he married the lady-in-waiting Yasumiko. 

123. Takeba nure ; When it is put up, it straggles ; 

Tahmeha nagaki When it is let down, it is too long, 

hno ga kami, My lady’s hair 1 

Kono-goro niinu ni This great while that I have not seen lier 

Midare tsuramiu ka ? How tangled it must have grown ! 

i By xMikata no Sami.^ 

^ (reschichte der Japanischeu LUeraiur. 

^ History of Japanese Literature. 

^ Japanese Texts. 

^ e.g. Waley, Japanese Poetry (Clarendon Press, 1919). 

° Where no date is given it may be assumed that the writer lived c. 700. 
hi cases where no writer's name is given the poems are anonymous. 
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l%i. Milo mimi wa 

Every one is saying 

m 

Inia wa fiagasM ’’ to. 

“ Now it is too long ’’ 


“ Take ” to iyedo, 

And Put it up ” ; 


Kimi ga mishi hx mi 

But the hair that you used to look at^ 


Midm'itafi to mo — 

However tangled it may grow— 


(Reply to above.) 


125. Tachihana no 

What longing lills my heart 


Kagefumu miclii no 

When at the meeting of the ways that tread 


Ya-chimata ni 

The shadow of orange-trees 


Mono i€o zo omou 

I meet not with my love ! 


Imo ni awazute I 



By Mikata no Sami. 


142. lye ni areba 

My rice that when I was at home 


Ki ni mom U wo. 

I ate from a wooden bowl, 


Kusamahura 

Now that I wander 


Tabi ni shi areba 

On grass-pillowed journey 


Shii no ha ni morn. 

In an oak-leaf is served 1 


By the Prince 

of Arima, seventh century. 


607. Mina hito wo 

Though now to all men 


'' Neyo ” to no kane wa 

Go sleep ! ” the evening bell 


Utsunaredo, 

Its warning toils ; 


Kimi wo shi omoyeba 

Yet I that am longing for my lord, 


Inegatenu hanio I 

Alas, I sleep not i 


By Lady Kasa, died 733. 


1158. S umi yoslii no 

Of onward-creeping waves 

f 

Kislii no matsii ga ne 

That bleach the pine-tree roots 

f 

Uchisarashi 

How very clean the sound, 


Yorihuru nanii no 

At Sumiyoshi shore ! 


Oto shi kiyoshi mo I 

i ■■ 


1165. Yunagi ni 

That crane who in the evening breeze 


Asarisuru tazu 

Searches the shore for food, 


Shio miteba, 

Because the tide grows high 


Okinami takami 

And the waves of the offing rise 

*b. 

Ono ga tsiinia yobu. 

Calls warning to his mate. 
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], 235 . N a m i laJcasli /, 

Ika Irijilon', 
Mizudofi no 
Ukiiie ya suhekl, 
Nao ija I'oyuheki ? 


The waves are high . 

How now, helmsman, 
KShall we like water-birds 
Bleep a floating sleep, 

Or go on rowing ? ^ 


1257. Mi. chi no he no 
Kusafnke yuri no 
Hana emi ni 
Emaskhslii ham m 
Tsunia to iuheshi ya ? 


Only because you smiled on me 
With a smile like the lily which grows 
In the grass-climip by the wayside, 
Am I to call you bride ? 


1263. Aka toki ” io 

Yo-garasu nakedo, 
liono mine no 
Konwre ga iiye wa 
Imada shizukesh/L 


The time is dawn ’’ 

The crows of night are calling ; 

But round the tree-tops of yonder mountain 
All yet is still. ^ 


1 777. Kimi naJeuba 

Nado ni yosoivam ii ? 
Kusliige tarn 
Tsuge no ok us hi mo 
Tommu to mo omowazii. 

By the 


Were it not for you, 

Why should I adorn my ]:)ody ? 
Even the little combs of boxwood 
That are in my comb-box 
I think I should not use. 

Lady of Harima. 


1796. Alomijiha no 

Siuginisliikomto 
Tazusawari 
Asohislii iso wo 
Mireha kanasJii mo / 


How sad to gaze upon tlie shore 
Where hand in hand I wandered 
With a maiden vanished 
As leaves fall from the trees ! 

By Hitomaro, 


1885. Mono mina wa 
Atamshiki yoslii ; 
Tada Mlo wa 
FurUani -nomi sM 
YorosMkanihesM, 


All other things 
Find ways to be young again ; 
Man only with staying old 
Must rest content. 


^ A satirical appeal to the oarsmen to row hard through the storm. 
- Addressed by a lady to a lover leaving Her at dawn. 
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lSd2. Haruyama no 

Kiri ni madoyer u 
Uguisumo 
Ware ni masafite 
Mono omowame ya mo. 


1949. Hototogisu 

Kesa no asahe ni 
Kakitsuni wa 
Kimi hihilzemu ha, 
Asa i ka nnram'U ? 

2368. Tarachine no 

Halia ga te karete 
Kahii hahari 
Snbe naki koto %va 
Imada senahi ni. 


2495. Tarachine no 

Haha ga kauko no 
Mayu-gomori 
Komoreni imo wo 
Mimu yosM mo ganio / 

2550. Tachite omoi, 
he mo zo onion 
Kiirenai no 
Aha mosuso hiki 
Tnislii sugata wo, 

2564. Nuhatama no 

Imo ga kurokami 
Koyoi mo ka 
W are naki toko n i 
Nabikete nurawu ? 


Even tlie nightingale 

That has lost its way 

In the mist of the spring hills 

Not more baffled is 

Than I by the maze of love. 

By Hitomaro. 

The cuckoo’s cry 

That at the daybreak of to-day 

I heard to ring — 

Did you hear it, or were you sleeping 
Your morning sleep, my lord ? 

Since first I left the hands 
Of the mother who suckled me, 

Never by plight so helpless 
Was I yet perplexed 1 

By Hitomaro. 

Oh that I might get sight 
Of my lady hidden away 
Like silkworms in their cocoons, 

The silkworms that her mother breeds 1 

By Hitomaro. . 

Abroad I dream, 

At home forever dream, 

Of a form that vanished, trailing 
Petticoats crimson-dyed. 

My lady’s hair that is black 
As the whortleberry — 

To-night, too, when I am far away, 
Does she trail it in sleej) across the bed 
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2687. Sahurao ^ 710 

On the iinder'ieaves of the thicket 

Oh ‘HO sJntcujiisa 

Of hemp close-growing 

Ts'hiju slii areha 

Fast falls the dew ; 

Akash'ite iyuke, 

Do not leave me till the dawn breaks. 

JiaJia wa/slim to mo. 

Even should my mother know— 

2841 . Waga seko ga 

Because but dimly 

Asake no sugata 

At the break of morning 

Yokii onizute 

I saw my lover's form. 

Kefu - no aida wo 

All the hours of to-day 

Kol ya kurasmnu. 

III longing I shall spend. 

2855. Nitbari no 

Clear as gleams the road 

Ima tsuhiiru niicM no 

That to-day the workmen were diggini 

Sayaka 7ii mo 

I have heard it at last, 

Kikinikeni kamo, 

The tale that of my lady is told. 

Imo ga uye )io koto tvo. 


2859. Asukagawa 

Asuka River 

Takagawa. yogashi 

Right to its source I mounted 

Koyete kitsu. 

And came back hither ; 

Makoto kmjoi ica 

To-night, I swear it, 

Akezu yiikame ya. 

I will not leave you till dawn. 

2S69. hna iva a iva 

Now, now shall I 

Shinamu yo, ivagimo ! 

Die, lo my lord ! 

Awamshite 

Because we met not 

Omoiwaiareha 

Being in mind so troubled 

Yasukeke yno imslii. 

That I cannot rest. 

51 19. Tsukiibwne no 

Though on new mulberry-leaves 

Niigii'Wa 7nayo no 

Of Tsukubane the silkworms were fed 

Kin ii iva a redo. 

From whose silk my dress is spun. 

'Kimi ga fnikeshi sJii 

Thy splendid garment 

Aya 7ii kihoshi 'mo 

Rashly would I wear ! 


^ The meaning of this? Hxed-epithet of ** hemp’' is uncertain. 

To be consistent I should transliterate Jceu or I'yO^ but the ancient 
form seems more appropriate in poetry. 
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3350. Shinanu ji iva 

On the Sliinano way 


Ima no hari micki 

Where they are making the new path, 


Karihaha ni 

Upon the spikes 


A sJii f imiasliim ti n a , 

Do not tread wdth bare feet ; 


Kiitsu halm, wag a se f 

Put on your shoes, my Brother ! ^ 


3455. KoisMJceba 

Because I am longing, 


Kimase, waga selco I 

Come, 0 my Brother ! 


KaJdtsuyagi 

The willows of the hedge — 


Ure tsiimikarasM 

Their tops I will trim, 


Ware 

And wait for you there. 


3459, Inetsukeba 

My hand that is sore 


Kagar u aga te wo 

With pounding the rice, 


Koyoi mo ka 

To-night again 


Tono no waku ko ga 

The young lord’s son — 


Torite nagehamu ? 

Will he take it and sigh ? 


3476. Ube kona wa ^ 

Well may my beloved 


Warm ni kounanio I 

Be pining for me ; 


Tato tsuku no 

For while of months that pass 


Nugamye yukeha 

The stream flows by 


Koisliikanmamo, 

How' dear she grows ! 


Kona ~ kora, wanu = ivare, kounamo = koiiramu, tato 


tsuhu = tatsu tsiiki, 

nnganaye = mgamye. 


3517. Shirakumo no 

Like a white cloud 


TayenisJii imo ti'o 

Has my lady vanished. 


Aze sero to ? 

Oh, what shall I do ? 


Kokom oii norite 

She rides upon my heart, 


Kokoba kanasliike. 

And T am thus dispirited. 


Ase sero = ilmni 

semu. 


2)S13. Waga kmlo ni 

At my house door 


Chidori sJiiha naku ; 

Loudly the curlews cry ; 


Oki yo, oki yo, 

Eise up, rise up, 


Waga hito-yo tsurrui I 

My one night’s bride 1 


into ni shlrayu na ! 

Lest our love he known to men,. 


1 Addressed by a rustic lady to a fine lord. To ‘‘share a garment ” 
means to lie under the same cloak. 


The remaining songs are, to a. .varying degree, in the Eastern dialect. 
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43B!):.Yiiho saMm , , ■ Where I must go 

N ami oto era/P ; , The noise of waves resounds'; ' 

Sliinihe ni tva' In the place from whence I come 

Ko ivo ra, tsuma tvo m Children and wife I have left. 

OJdte ra mo kinu 

By Sasaibe no Isosliima. 

Yiiko = yuJcu ; ra, a particle much used in the Eastern 
, Dialect. 

4:389, SMobuneno With the swiftness of a white wave 

He kosu shira nami That suddenly whelms the stern 

Nitim^diikima) Of a ship at sea 

Ose-tamao ka Has come the King’s command, j 

Ommvaije nakii ni At an hour when I expected it not. ! 

By Hasebe Otoshi. I 

" 

4405. Waga imoko ga The sash that, saying | 

81iiniihi ni seyo^^ to “ For remembrance wear it ”, | 

TsiikesM hirno My lady juit on me — s 

Ho ni naru to mo Though it wear to a thread 

W a wa tokaji to yo. Never will I untie it 1 

By iisakura Masuhito. i 

4431. Sasa ga ha no 

Sayagu sliimo-yo ni 
Nanay e kani 
Koromo ni maseni 
Koto ga hacla tva mo 

Koto — ko ra. 

11. Ryojin Hissho ^ ^ 

The .priest Kenko speaks in his Tsiirezuregiisa (c. 133G) 
of a song-book called the Rydjiii Hissho ; “Even in the 
words of these rustic tunes,” he says, “ there are many 
charming passages.” The songs were supposed to have been 

^ Song of a soldier fig'hbing on. the frontier. 

“ Rafter-dust Secret Collection’'; so called because a good song 
shakes the dust on the rafters. 


On this frosty night when clash 
The bamboo leaves in the wind, 
Better than these nine coats I wear 
My lady’s limbs would warm nie.^ 
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collected in tlie middle of the twelfth century under the 
auspices of the Emperor Goshirakawa. Soon after Kenko's 
time the book disappeared and was not rediscovered till 
1911, when Mr. Wada Hidematsu unearthed the MS. in a 
second-hand bookshop. It was published by Mr. Sasaki 
Nobutsuna in the following year. Most of the songs are 
crude paraphrases of passages from the Buddhist scriptures, 
and are of no interest as literature ; others are adaptations of 
well-known classical poems. But there remains a residuum of 
true folk-poetry, which’ is of the greatest interest. 

The book has not, so far as I know, been even alluded to by 
any European writer ; I have therefore translated a few of the 
folk-poems. 

Ware wo tmwmete Iconn otoko May he that bade me trust him, 

but did not come, 

Turn into a demon with three 
horns on his head, 

Tliat all men may fly from him [ 
May he become a bird of the water- 
fields 

Where frost, snow, and hail fall, 
That his feet may be frozen to ice 1 
Oh may he become a weed afloat 
on the pond ! 

May he tremble as he walks with 
the trembling of the hare, wdth 
the trembling of the doe ! 

When I look at my lovely lady, 

Oh ■ ■ .-that ., ' T' , 'might.'; : become'' a,.' 

'■.clinging, 'vine.''”''. I. .'yearn, .. 

That from toe to tip I might be 
twuned about her. 

Kiru to mo hizanm to 7no Then though they should cut, 

though they shonlcl carve — 

Hanaregataki wa waga suhise / Inseparable our lots 1 


Tsimo niitsii oitani oni ni nare ; 

Sate hito ni utowiare yo ! 

Slmno yuki arare f ivni 

Mizuta no tori to nave ; 

Sate asJii tsimietakare I 

Ike no ukigusa to narine kasJii I 

To-ynri, kan-yuri ynrare arike I 


Bijo iicMmireha, 

Hito moto kazura> narinaha ya to 
zo omou ; 

Moto yofi siiye made yorarehaya^ ! 
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: Kimi ga aisesM :aya4-gma^ 

The 'Hat you loved,, the damask trimmed, 
reed-hat 

Ocldnikeri, ocJiiniken / 

Has fallen, fallen 1 

Kamogaw.a ni, kawa naka ni. 

■ Into Kamo River, into the middle of the 
river. 

Sore wo motornu to tamne 
to seshi hoclo ni 

And while I searched and while I sought 

'Akenikeriy, akeniken ; 

Day dawned, day dawned ; 

■Sara sam to ike no old no 

Oh the rustling rustling of that autumn 

go wa. 

night by the pools 1 

Waga koi wa 

As for my love — 

Ototohi miyezii^ kinou kozu ; 

Yesterday he came not, nor the day 
before was seen. 

Kefu otoziire naknha, 

If to-day there is no news 

Asu no tsurezure ^ 

With to-morrow’s idle hours 

Ika ni semu ! 

Oh what shall I do ? 

Yamabushi no 

The conch-shell fastened 

KosJii ni tsuketaru 

At the pilgrim’s thigh, 

Horagai no 

The pilgrim mountain-faring — 

Cko to ochi, 

With a clio it has fallen, 

Tei to ware : 

With a tei it has cracked : 

Kudakete mono ivo 

Even so my heart is shattered 

Oniou koro ! 

By this torment of love. 

Azuma yori 

But yesterday 

Kinou kitareha 

I came from the East, and brought 

Me mo motazu ; 

No bride with me ; 

Kono kitaru 

I pray you, take 

Kon no kariao -ni 

This purple hunting-cloak I wear 

Musume kaye take ! 

And buy for me a maid 1 

Yama-osa ga 

Like the rattan-whip 

Koslii ni saitaru 

That the headsman of the mountain 

Tsuzura-fuchi 

Wears fastened at his thigh, 

Omowamu Jiito no 

To the limbs of one that should love me 

Koslii ni sasasemu / 

Would that I were pressed 1 

The slight play on the words otozure, tsurezure cannot be renderefl in 


English, 

JKAS. APBIL 1921. 


14 
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8. Kaze ni nahiku mono- 

Matsu no Jcozuye no takaki eda, 
Take no Jcozuye to ka^ 

Umi. ni ho kalcete hashirii fune, 

Sora ni wa ukigumOj 
Nobe ni wa liana- susiild. 


Things that bend in the wind— 

The tall branches of pine-tree tops, 

Or the little twigs of bamboos, 

Boats that run with spread sails on tlie 
sea, 

Floating clouds in the sky, 

And in the fields the flowering susiilci. 


9 . Tsukushi no Moji ^ no Seki 
SeJd no sekimori oinikeri ; 

Bin shiroshi. 

Nani tote suyetaru ^ 

Seki no sehiya no sekimori 
nareba, 

Toslii no yukuye wo ba 
Todomezaramu ? 


The Warden of the barrier, 

The Barrier of the Gatemen in Tsukushi 
Land 

Has grown old and the hair of his temples 
is white. 

He that in his Ward-house is warden 
Of the barrier that bars the road 

How comes it that he cannot tarry 
The passage of the years ? 


10. Tsuki mo^ tsuld 
Tatsu-tsuki goto ni 

WakaJd kana. 

Tsukuz'uJm oi wo suru tvaga mi 
Nani naruramu ? 

11. Asobi wo semu to ya ° 
Umarekemu ; 

Tawahure semu to ya 
Mumarekemu, 

Asohu kodorno no 
Koye kiJceba 

W aga mi saye koso 
Yuriigarure. 

12. Maye, maye, katatsiibufi / 
Matvanu mono naraba 
Umanokoya 


Even the moon — 

The moon at each new-moon is young 
again. 

But of me that am forever ageing, 

Oh what will the end be ? 

For sport and play 
I think that we are born ; 

For jesting and laughter 
I doubt not we are born. 

For when I hear 

The voices of children at their play, 

My limbs, even iny 
Stiff limbs, are stirred. 

Dance, dance, Mr. Snail 1 
If you won’t, I shall leave you 
For the little horse, 


^ smi means put as an obstruction ” ; of. fse : Sono 

kayoiji ni yogoto iii hito too suyete. 
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Ushi no ho ni 
Kuyesasetemu.; ^ 
Ftmii-wamsetemm. 
Makoto ni iitmkiisMhu 
Mxiidaraha^ 

Ha n a no so no made 
Asohasemu / 

3 , Oil iJiayahiifu hami 
Kami ni mMsMma^ 
2Iono naraha, 

Aware to ohosJmnese / 
Kami mo mtiJcasM wa 
into zo hashi. 


For tiie little ox 
To tread tmder liis lioof, 

To trample to bits. 

But if quite prettily 
You dance your dance, 

To a garden of flowers 
I will carry you to play.^ 

Ob gods almighty ! 

If gods indeed you are, 

Take pity on me ; 

For even the gods were once 
Such men as we. 


4. Obotsiikana 

Tori dani nakanu 
Okuyama ni 
Eito koso oto m nare. 
AnafTbto 
Shugyoja no 
Torn narikeri I 


In the unexplored 

Deep hills where even of bird 

There is no song — 

Voices of men I hear. 

Who can these be ? It is the passing 
Of the holy pilgrims on their way. 


^ 511 is written against this word; but no word “to kick/’ is. 

known to the dictionaries. 

Tliere is a modern Tokyo children’s song which begins 31 at, mab*"' 
tsuhuro! But like most modern snail-songs it ends with an appeal to 
the animal to put out its horns. 




‘Aziz Koka 

By H. BBVERIDOE 

koka, ''the beloved foster-brother’^ of the 
^ Emperor Akbar, is, I think, the most interesting 
character among the Agra courtiers of the sixteenth century, 
and the enduring, David and Jonathan like, friendship 
between him and Akbar is the most touching thing in the 
ponderous volumes of Abul FazFs history. Not that 'A.^iz 
was the best rnan among Akbar’s servants, or that he was 
superior to liis age. He was violent and full of faults, and 
there is little donbt the Hindu Rajah Todar Mai and the 
Miihammedan historian Nizamii-d-din Alimad were better 
men. But ‘Aziz is more interesting and likeable, and. we know 
more about him, and feel toAvards him as we do to the crabbed 
Badayilm. Both men were honest and, fearless, and had 
an outspokenness which is very refreshing after the pedantry 
and tortiionsnesB of Abul Fazl. The author of the Masiru-l- 
Umara accuses 'Aziz of treachery because he wrote 

plainly to a friend and comrade of Akhar’s faults, but he 
also admits that 'Aziz had not a particle of timeservingness 
in his nature : “ Asia zamana-saz nabud.” He was the only 
man who had the courage to stand up against Akbar’s sciolism 
and crude heresies, and he acted upon his convictions, for 
he relinquished his office and his emoluments and went off 
to Mecca rather than continue to serve an infidel king. 
True, he returned and became again an officer under Akbar, 
and for this he was scoffed at by Badayuni. He said 'Aziz 
began like Ibrahim Adham (not Leigh Hunt’s " Saint ”), but 
forfeited all the merit of his action by afterwards giving in 
to Akbar, and becoming a disciple of the "Divine Faith”. 
But I think Badayuni has not allowed sufficiently for the 
affection between the two men— the emperor and his foster- 
brother. The}^ were both of about the same age, but 'Aziz 
was the younger of the two by a few months or weeks. They 
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were 'broiigilt up together, and ^4zlz’s mother was Akbar's 
fa¥ourite nurse. As Akbar wrote to him when he sailed for 
Mecca, he was abandoning two Ivaabas of flesh and blood ; 
that is, his mother and Akbar, for a Ivaaba of stone and 
mortar. Akbar had made a wonderful nine days’ journey 
from Fathpiix to Alimadabad in Gujarat, to save h4zlz from 
defeat, aiid by so doing had probably saved his life. The 
friendsliip between them was like that between Henry IV 
of France and Crillon. 

Historians do not tell us where or wdien 'Aziz was born. But 
he was certainly born in India, and apparently the birth took 
place at Amarkote, for the mother was there in attendance on 
Humayun’s wife, Harnida Banu, who had the title of Miriam 
Makant, that is, she who belongs to the Virgin Mary’s house- 
hold. Akbar rvas born in Amarkote, and as soon as the birth 
took place the Queen sent for Ji Ji Anaga and placed the child 
in her bosom. This was in accordance with a promise made 
to Ji Jl and to her husband Shamsu-d-din of Ghazni, who had 
extricated Humayun from the Ganges after the battle of 
Kanauj . But as Ji Ji’s own child 'Aziz was not then born, she 
^vas unable to be the first nurse to Akbar. Sharnsii-d-din 
received the title of Atga or guardian of Akbar, and he became 
Akbar’s prime minister and remained in that office until he 
was murdered by Adham Khan, the son of Maham Anaga, 
who wars a great influence in Akbar’s early days. Akbar 
promptly punished the murderer, by having him thrown over 
the palace terrace. 'Aziz grew up along with Akbar, and he 
made much better use of his opportunities than did Akbar, 
for he became a scholar and wit, and also was a maker of 
verses. Akbar, on the other hand, was a backward boy, 
fonder of good eating and of pigeon-fancying than of his 
lessons, and never learned to read or write. Afterw^ards 
'Aziz became a distinguished soldier aiid fought many battles 
in Gujarat and the Deccan, and was the man who put dowm 
Mozaffar, the claimant to the throne of Gujarat. Notwith- 
standing his love for Akbar, he opposed several of the 
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emperor’s schemes, and probably not without good reason. 
For Akbar was hasty, and not profound. His scheme of 
brandiiig. the cavalry horses was not a .success, and he certainly 
made a mess of the aflairs of Behar and Bengal and introduced 
confusion into chronology. 

‘'Aziz was a very passionate man, and often did things of 
which he repented afterwards. Thus he put one of his 
collectors of reveime into the charge of another officer who 
had a private grudge against the collector. The result was 
that the officer tortured the latter until he died. 'Aziz’s 
wrath was roused when he heard of this, and he put the. officer 
to death. This caused fresh confusion, for the officer’s father 
prepared to lodge a complaint for his son’s death before the 
emperor, and 'Aziz had to pay a large sum of money in order 
to stop the prosecution. Jahangir once asked 'Aziz’s son to be 
responsible for his father’s good behaviour. The son replied 
that he would always be bail for his father and sulTer for his 
deliiK jueiieies, but that he could not check his father’s tongue. 

It is unfortunate that we have no full and impartial 
biography of 'Aziz. Blochmann’s account is good, but is too 
short. Muhammad Husain Sahib Azad, the author of the 
excellent Darbar Akbari, has no separate notice of 'Aziz. All 
he gives is a letter which '.4.ziz wrote to Akbar from Mecca 
giving his reasons for not returning to India. (See p. 759.) 
But it is a very important letter, though a little difficult to 
read. One would like to know wdiere Muhammad Husain 
got it, and if the copy which was hia source still exists. It is 
in this letter that 'Aziz scoffs at the two brothers Faizi and 
Abiil Fazl, and asks if Akbar regards them as etpial to 'Aii 
and Othman. He also seems to complain that India is no 
longer a place to die and be buried in, as infidels are buried 
in the sacred grounds of good Muhammedans. Perhaps this 
is a hit at Mubarak (the father of the two heretical brothers) 
and his wife’s having been buried in a sacred part of Lahore, 
and afterwards in Agra. There is also a passage near the 
top of p. 960 which I do not fully understand, but which seems 
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to mean that . ^x4z!z hopes to get -service under the Sultan of 
the Turks,, ^eitlier at Constantinople or Mecca. 

The . biography in the first volume, p. 675, of the Masiru-1- 
UiTiara is very full and tolerably fair, but I think it is not quite 
just to him.. 

The charge of treachery is chiefly based on a letter which 
'Aziz wrote to Rajah ^Ali, the ruler of Khandesh. The letter 
does not exist, and we have only Jahangir's account of it. He 
represents it as being full of horrible charges against Akbar, 
but it may be that it only told the truth about Akbarks 
heretical opinions. Nor do we know when it was written. 
If this -was when 'Aziz was smarting under the injuries and 
insults to his beliefs which had driven him into exile, its 
language was excusable. It may have been no worse than 
what Badayfaii was writing, and which led Jahangir to try 
to suppress BadayilnFs book. At all events, it /was not for 
Jahangir, who had foully murdered his father’s confidential 
servant, to be sensitive about attacks on his father’s character. 
Furthermore, Jahangir is quite wrong in saying that 'Aziz’s 
letter was especially base because written to an enemy. 
Rajah 'All wuis no enemy of Alcba-r. On the contrary, he 
fought for him and lost his life at Ashtl while valiantly 
fighting for the imperialist cause. 

To conclude, it is one of the best points in Akbar’s 
behaviour that ho forgave his foster-brother and school- 
fellow^ for his language and his flight, was kind to the children 
whom 'Aziz bad left behind in India, and received him with 
open arms when he returned from the port of Balawal to 
Agra. In their deaths they were not divided. 'Aziz wanted 
at the last to supersede Jahangir and to makeKhusru emperor. 
But probably Akbar was not averse to this plan, and certainly 
it would have been better for India if Jahangir, the drunkarcl 
and opium-eater, and the murderer of Abul Fazl and 
Sherafgan, had not ascended the throne. 



A Specimeii of Colloquial Sinhalese 

, . .PEREEA. akd ■ DAMEL JONES 

JN tlie following text an attempt lias been made to 
represent as accuratelj^ as possible the speech of 
Mr. H. S. Perera, a form of speech which we believe to 
be fairly typicaJ of that of the educated Sinhalese of 
Colombo. The form of speech here recorded is that irsed 
in familiar conversation and will be found to differ 
greatly from the literary or semi- literary language of tlie 
ordinary textbooks. 

The text is written phonetically, i.e. on the “ one 
S3?mbol per plioneme ’’ principle, the phonetic alphabet 
used being that of the International Phonetic Association. 

Tlie following are some short particulars of the 
principal sounds requiring explanation. It must be 
remembered, however, that attempts to describe sounds 
by means of key -words are at best unsatisfactory, and 
only give a very vague idea of the sound. Tims 
English sound of e in ‘get”' means difierent things to 
ditferent readers, there being several easily distinguisliable 
pronunciations of the word “get" in common use. More 
accurate descriptions of the Sinhalese speech-sounds will 
be found in the Colloquial Sinhalese Reader publislied 
by the Manchester University Press. 

i, d are dental; t, d are retroflex (“cerebral"), buf the 
point of contact of tongue-tip with palate is not so far 
back as in TamiH, (Z. 

p is the English sound of ng in “ long 
r is generally formed by a single flap of the tongne-tip. 
The s is somewhat ‘"lisped", i.e. it is intermediate 
between the English sounds of s and th (as in “thin "). 
is a “ bi-labial ". 

i has nearly the quality of the English sound of ee 

• ■ ,/ . '■ "■ ,?5 

111 “see . 

e is similar to the Southern English sound of e in “get". 
90 is similar to the Southern English sound of a in “ cab 
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a lias some resemblance to tlie English sound of a in 
father 

o resembles the Fx’ench sound 6 in tdt ”, or the vowel 
heard in tlie Scotch pronunciation of go ; it is quite 
distinct from the various sounds used by Southern Englisli 
speakers in words like ''go”, ‘‘home”. 

u is similar to the English sound of oo in “too 

0 is similar to the English sound of a in “ along”. 

: means that the sound represented by the preceding 
symbol is long. In the case of the vowels, differences of 
length are accompanied by slight differences of quality. 

Tlie nasal element of is exceedingly short. It 
belongs syllabically to the vo%ve] which follows. 

1 indicates points in the sentence where breaks may be 
made ; no breaks may be made between these points. 

iituru hiibrigai irai 

utufu hulopgai irai | kaurii nsaedie balasamipaniodo Ida | 
beido karadd | unuhiin sailuak per^^S'ag^n9 inio niagiek | 
lagga una. magiae sailim pabmueij: gab'oanida sfBhesni 
ekiena | m^die balasamipanieo kia | mourn beiraganQ | iitiiru 
hubpgo puliian tadig hulaijigeehgeua. niimiit | hulagigahano 
taronmto | ma^gia ta'^9 taisa sailua pers-oagatia. anitimeidi | 
uturu hubggo ba3ri daeimgono 1 n^^'eatuna. iito pasie | 

ir9 tadim: pjeiua. elmpairotsiua magia sarluo ahakiola. 
eihinida iro 'isiedie balasamipanieo kia \ uturu hubggato 
e:tiugan:d9 una. 

Translation 

The North Wind and the Sun 
The north wind and the sun were disputing which was the 
stronger, when a traveller came along wrapped in a warm cloak. 
They agreed that the one who first made the traveller take off 
his cloak should be considered stronger than the other. Then 
the north wind blew with all his might, but the more he blew 
the more closely did the traveller fold his cloak around him ; 
and at last the north wind gave up the attempt. Then the sun 
shone out warmly, and immediately the traveller took off his 
cloak ; and so the north wind had to confess that the sun was 
the stronger of the two. 



An Ethiopic-Falasi Glossary 

Editfd and Translated by HAETWIG HIRSCHFELD 



iConcluded from p, 582, 1920,) 

<i.T5 : 

: to try. 

>iQ.noii : 

: to hasten. 


H/klf, : : to be bent. 

Ml : 

HlflA : to be inclined. 

Kl : 

(MVk : to incline. 

Il5: 

* ili : to pass nrine. 

m : 

irl : to be, to become. 

‘row : 

: to despise. 


:■ to' deceive, to be "deceived. 

n«mi ; 

:: 1*1 : to nieasure; to count. 

rtofo^ . 

: to make eight. 

l'l(bi : 

: to pass urine. 

1>ii : 

to work; to determine. 

np^ : 

:: AP : to- judge ; ,to dlstinguisii 


: to be true, honest. 

Tt^Pl: 

Tit®™* :: CnO^I^ to encamp ; to guar 

(Dtllz 

(Dfll ; to determine, to limit. 

S^l: 

^ to be black. 

£Pi : 

to judge. 

7®™V: 

: to be unclean. 

?vX(bi : 

T’0[l3 : to support oneself. 
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Yl»K : 

: to judge. 

: 

: to trust. 

: 

,lfTlP : to be poor. 


: in : to be poor. 

fOUTli . 

’T'''1"^¥|^A : to be deceived. 


-f-ejoffil . tQ be thanked. 

: 

TflAflll : to receive power. 

: 

: to deceive, to be deceived. 

•rjf 1 : 

t-^loo“ioo . to waver. 

: 

: to decay. 

: 

: to be wwm -eaten. 

wqilii : 

: to decay, to be ruined. 

: 

'ri>l.loi| . to put shoes on. 

•roiH : 

T^A : to be thrown. 

T3>4^ : 

'r^A : to be thrown. 

: 

- to be distressed, embarrassed. 

K.Ti : 

"t'Tri'T'A : to follow. 


AfirnO^P : to cause to be watched. 

K^^om : 

Y'lif.^A :: lnd,A : to distribute. 

fhfl«4 ; 

KV : A A : to be silent. 

: 

1 ifll ; to hide. 

:iR^ : 

KV : A A : to be quiet. 

: 

KV : A A : to be quiet. 

:lT?k : 

A*T^ : to want. 


:: :: A^ : to wiite; to na 


to measure. 
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: 

: to be ML 

‘™ »?i : 

; ' to arriye. 

: 

*^filniii : to testify, to bear 

UUC*^ : 

lll^« : to work. 

'Tl'l'n?! : 

: If i : to be a man. 

: 

ill’ll : to thread a needle. 

4f|Ok : 

^jh :: : to forget; to be old. 

dJV^ : 

: to be just. 

: 

: to help. 

d,n^i : 

: to congeal. 

4^.*% : 

fltfi : to be wide; to sew. 

: 

: to melt. 

: 

: to anoint. 

•PTr*^ : 

: to be just. 

: 

:: KiOfli : .to chastise; to bend, 

K'fl'^K : 

KP’hl : to cause to ferment. 

nA<% : 

OA : to eat. 

: 

flTt 1 : to be praised. 

; 

:: : to be usefLiI; to help. 


: to be bold. 

: 

: to Spit. 


"M^flA JPH :: mflK :: M : to 
ceive; to seize; to carry off; to take. 

KhM^ Tt : 

: to. raise. 


: to gush forth. 


AAIPiI : to bewail. 
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: 

: to pour out. 

: 

i1i“i :: : to fly; to be split. 

: 

: to drive. 

: 

YIAYIA : to hinder, to forbid. 

: 

: to be bad. 

: 

?iO^. : to give light. 


: to reply, to repeat. 

: 

: to beat, to knock. 

a)“10i : 

(D^ :: 3*1" : to pierce; to make (a child 
or beast) drink out of the hand. 

(DSJi : 

CD^'I : to go forth. 

HC^» : 

m* 1 to sow. 

: 

(DfiiK : to go down 

'/\RR^ ; 

Yiti, z to tell. 

■ 

lAOfO : ®^AAI*i : to turn upside down; 
to return, to repeat. 

■i noi : 

■T^^Afl : to be returned. 

THt\ : 

1 H : to possess, to govern. 

: 

OKA : to offend. 

m9“«% ; 

; lYlii : to touch; to moisten. 

niCOSt : 

P^"TI ; to call. 

(n^«l : 

: to beat. 

m-n ^^ : 

:: "TP : to be brave; to watchj to 


persevere. 

rmci : 

: to adhere to one another. 

: 

s to perish. 

MiPkz 

XA : to hate. 
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'rxa®j : to be thirsty. 

?v»9noi . 

fionj . ijq hear. 

XC*^ : 

: to lack. - . ' 

e-noi : 

: to be hostile. 

K'{ei : 

fOr : to be healthy, strong. 

Xft*% : 

K«|« : to slap. 

: 

ri/JII : to prick a vein in the face. 

Yh-C^ : 

:: 1^014*01 : to beat; to crush.' ' 

'hMJ'tY : 

*|U| .. . to belch, to roar; to expel. 

: 

: to push, to clash. 

T'jnOOi : 

: to be angry. 


T14.X, : to be robbed, stripped. 

: 

T<|, : to spit. 


, ijq cause to return. 

: 

^i^tW : to be broken. 

X.t4 : 

flTT : to exhale an odour. 

qnej . 

: to conquer. 

: 

illT : to offer up. 

: 

OClClfJ s = to be unripe. 

P?i : 

T®1 : to enter. 

; 

?iL®ll!lTl : to reduce. 

OO^Oi . 

: to rise. 

hooAh : 

: to escape. 

anyiJci : 

'T'ilflii : to be panic-stricken. 

: 

: to be thin. 

lY-lioit ; 

: to make seven. 
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: 

: 

: 

T-ri^ : 

; 

(D®'^ : 

: 

: 

Rt^ : 
Xi*\ : 

X®'*^ : 
TXAOl ; 

: 

•Kh*^ : 

H ' n«i ; 

: 

mOTOi : 

: 

AmoiTOl 

T0»\dt4 ; 

TOSA*^ : 
•t'»I®’«% : 
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K6.^ : AKO : to make four. 

"f»c|?Tanr| . to blame. 

Hffi'l : AK'J : to make nine. 

CB.Y15 : to be brave. 

li-A I' : KRtti : to make two. 

Ki4.: to make a show; to exercise in 
arms. 

: to finish. 

Thvx. : to be overcome. 

: to be in armour. 

Oini> : to be firm, close, near. 

: : K A : to call ; to speak. 

Kin™ : to exert oneself. 

Ki1 : J^A®* : to be gay. 
l^tl'A : to be quick. 

A>n>n : to be a hypocrite. 

Hi:J : to forget, to stammer. 
lAIlffi: to overthrow, 
to boiL 

Tm:J : to support oneself. 

to cause to restore, to make 

helpful. 

:: : AA : to 

reckon; to become small. 

■ronqA : to be full. 

f Ca®T : to play, to jest. 

Ti*inrtn : to bo gathered. 
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T9'I191 ■ T^A : to be hostile. 

'■|0A<% : : m :: A9»'is:: Ifi : to be dumb ; 

to stutter. 

: ^l*ATQ.T ^ : AA : to speak fluently. 

9O0C4: to miscarry, 

AIUJAAw A: A<5.A : to cause to boil. 

Al'lT^.^‘4 : AP : to distiuguisli, to separate. 

Afl-rPM'A : Ai'*!*^ ; to excite. 

A fl-r'nd «4 ; Aow rt'h : : AKil* : to praise; to admire. 
ALfl'r'n‘l‘'Oi : wtlAjP. : to rise early. 

9 WM 1 : 6.6. : to be merciful. 

9«01n : t-*!*”*^ : to be angry. 

tlMl : . to be rough, coarse, 

iaiti : Tco.’i'r’ .• to be distressed. 

VAYl : : to be distressed. 

R'i'n : J?;'?! : to crawl. 

: to be shy, modest. 

AAYI : AYI : to send. 

ooAiri : /p-mn ; to keep in reserve. 

m : to possess, to govern. 

: to adore, to worship. 

Afioovi . I'm;! Afl no : to lean one’s head ; 

to support the head. 

rinYi : Afitoq^ : to teach. 

: lilK : to worship. 

OTtl : : to cut, to engrave. 
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llri 1*1 : to bite. 

(DthYl : 

: to excite. 

.^.<■^1 : 

Yl<e|- : to be bad. 

TthYlYl : 

?kHi : to regret. 

?i(D-1nYl : 

?i4.1 4.1 : to retire. 

fh.Yl : 

?VA™ffl : to chew. 

IfYl : 

?\CDTn : to stir up, to irritate. 

oortYi ; 

5\*l^0[ll[ :: **10 : to render thin; to draw. 

rtnlri : 

: to engrave, to seal 

(Dlllln : 

: to add. 


AAS’ : IFi : to be chief. 

: 

VPVP : to shake, to tremble. 

: 

:: : to praise; to bless. 

: 

TO)^K : to love one another. 

fiA'n : 

^4. : to V7rite. 

: 

: to capture. 

?\fiT'nd:1n : 

fllK : to worship. 


‘I^AID : to melt. 

flfhffl : 

'l^OTl *1 : AA : to be scattered; to 
desire. 

R-AiO) : 

^3^ :: *1“3 : to watch; to be awake; to 
guard. 

fhJCCD : 

: A Affl’ : to dwell; to 
be in good health; to be gay. 

Tl*n?a) : 

*™A!ll : to repeat. 


*1^ : ITi : to be desolate. 

rhA(D : 

CD A3^ : to be deep. 
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(hrt<D : 

?kil : to rub between the fingers. 

MOiz 

:: to remove the chaff 


from the grain; to break. 

thTtf) : 

fllJ- : to be bright. 

fhXffl ; 

:: : iri': to deckle; to be 


a companion. 

(h«5.(D ; 

<DH : to sweat. 

AVKD : 

: to feeble, lame, blind. 

»roth® : 

A : to pull up. 

: 

A*1*ACI1 : to melt. 

Afirh® ; 

?%i*lAO : to snatch away. 

IU4® : 

: to cut the root, to eradicate. 

AC."!® : 

I'M.T : to open. 

*1»A® : 

: to roast, to fry. 

‘i>n® : 

Tlij. : to be inflated. 

‘^K® : 

: to forgive. 

Kfl*!*® : 

: to open. 

nx® : 

: to sleep. 

TA® : 

’l'’1nT A : to follow. 

5*%® : 

AKI : to hunt. 

C4A® : 

CDlfj^A : to be faithless. 

JVt-® : 

: to enter. 

: 

JPH : to traverse; to seize. ' 

hX® : 

: to shut up. 

ln<% ® : 

jA dulTl !*i : to pour out. 

®*i® : 

to throw. 
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Hiiffl : 
i\J?-A(D : 
KA(D : 
1A(D : 

mncD : 

KACD ; 
0<ia) ; 
X*!*® : 

XT® ; 
^.T® : 
A®® : 

Vl®® : 

UA® : 
fhfi® : 
An® : 

»»m® : 

: 

t-rid.® : 

Ti® : 
Thj^® : 

HOOfl) . 


n-r? : to scatter. 

hRA : to prefer, be partial. 

®®Hi :: TTn ; to weigh; to be proper. 

>An:: to pass through a sieYe 

to veil. 

rtiq : to suck. 

: to prick up one’s ears. 

T^A : to be thrown. 

®^ :: CO.X.A'I* ; to pierce, to wouikI; 
to crush, bruise. 


©TT : ITl ; to be a relation, a party, 
to love, to wish. 

‘T'TV*^^, :: A.fl'TTA : to scowl, to pay 
attention, to understand. 

^015 : to hasten. 

?iA : to be. 

KOA : to lie. 

KliTTA; to know; to pay 
attention. 

fim : to give. 

5TA : to root out, to transplant. 

:: Tfl4. : : to trust; to 

hope. 

: to fix, to rivet. 

TAAd. : to be stripped, skinned. 

: to commit adultery. 


to be prepared. 


gaoot. 

l iffl : 

■1X0) : 

X«»a) ; 
XIO) : 

X.’ia) : 

Aa>Aa) : 
r»»C*^fO) ; 
1-00^1*1(1) : 
roo'}!-® : 
TOO£-a® : 
troXAO) : 
riUCTO) : * 
ini>a) : 
•fflT® : 
AIXO) : 
a)ATO) : 
a)CHa) : 
®J£Aa) : 

KI 'T O) : 
K'^XO) : 
XAihO) ; 
XiAO) : 
Ai1<5.^Aa) : 
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K9o : lf5 ; to bleed. 

AIAIA : to serve, to attend. 

VlX.A :: lA® HaS^A : ?»K«i'l : 

to divide ; to uncover ; to be a compan'ot). 
XT : AA : to be silent. 

llO) : to give. 

AYI :: fit :: AllrflT : to send ; to .ac- 
company ; to dismiss. 

?kCl>AOAfl : to jabber. 

W’hii : to be married. 

^■A : TiO| . to be conquered. 

: IFi : to be double. 

TIDH : to be a hypocrite, false. 

XCDAl : to dry up, to wither. 

TflAOO : to be adorned. 

OTJ^ ; to strike the cithern. 

to prick up one's ears. 

: to be dry. 

^Vi'T : to parry a blow. 

>A«TOri : to be grown up, strong. 

AATfl : to mourn. 

to be deaf. 

KT :: <i.HH ; to be stingy; to be weak. 
fi5'i A : to defraud. 

<|h.aotoij jjV'Jjo twist. 

to cut down trees. 
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A“A(D : 

/VflAfI : to singe, to scorch. 

TA® : 

: to fasten, to protect. 

r-r® : 

TT : to swim. 


: to mourn. 

■A'}r'l*l® : 

: to walk about. 

Alii® : 

: to wander about. 

■Tfh®™® : 

: Ul : to be related (by marriage). 

AU® : 

: to mourn. 

T'I’A® : 

: to boast to one another. 

'r3*T® : 

: to bet. 

t’A:f® : 

, ui . to be a brother. 

Am<\® : 

J\®^ATn ?vAHO ; to adore; to soften. 

g»«® ; 

. to exert oneself. 

Afl'TKA® : 

: to prepare. * 

n,H® : 

TfLlIJiC : to redeem. 

I'Vl.’i® : 

't'lDOn :: ■flAO ; IF! : to be wise; to 
be intelligent. 

H.1® : 

: to speak. 

al® : 

ilT*!* : to emit an odour. 

H.®® : 

: to capture. 

WlUA® ; 

: KA : to be silent. 

•rnih'r® : 

: LFi : to be lonely. 

9 OK® : 

: to be white. 

f :xtJA® : 

: to rise. 

A'i3l>OK® : 

f D fIV : to lift up the eyes to heaven. 

Ainchl*® : 

hiH^ : to yawn. 
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9«0H: 

Il*t**f' : to emit an odour. 

(I>'5 H : 

: to flow. 

"lOH : 

4.^ ; to push, to drive. 

: 

4*1® H : to moulder, to corrode. 

inH : 

314 : to bake. 

(hCDH : 

: to be merciful. 

OH : 

CD^ : to pierce. 

?i:5H : 

JPH :: : to seize, to take ; to 


begin. 

: 

Afifl : to dress. 

?iaMH : 

AP : to distinguish. 

IlH : 

14H : to bury. 

: 

: to blame. 

K%> HH : 

: to weaken. 

?iHH : 

141 :: Xf : to be rich, to flourish; to be 


strong. 

: 

: to slaughter. 

aH ; 

CD ACDA : to polish, to besmear. 

TYIH : 

"1*4111 : to be anxious. 

?iHH : 

?iHH : to command. 

ihCTH : 

: to rest, to be quiet. 

'ro»C>H : 

: to support oneself. 

: 

; J?H : to insult. 

OD'HODH . 

?itiT : to rub between the fingers. 

: 

JVlHH : to walk about. 

K^n H : 

^4l4 : to walk about. 

JOnH : 

KliS, ; to support. 
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tilCHH ; 

: KA(I>* : to be glad. 

KfliPHH : 

P«i :: : to go round ; id. trans. 

•r.J lH : 

T^i H : to assist one another. 

•rwOihH : 

TXi5« :: : IFl : to agree; to 


keep company. 

5'HH : 

fHH :: : to comfort; to en- 


courage. 

ArliP : 

CD^I : to sweat. 

iltliP : 

C 114 - - to perish. 

C5P : 

il’IT'T' : to emit an odour. 

Cap : 

i\¥ z to see. 

'ir'hP : 

: to rest. 

©'OP: 

TjFfllA : to burn. 

TOP : 

: to become well. 

OflhP : 

; to shine. 

TiliMJ-P : 

jKfi : J\ACI> : to be happy. 

2FCP : 

: to choose. 

*»«flP : 

fi z to be evening. 

flTP: 

01^ : to drink. 

nAP : 

:: Ol4. : to be old. 

WP: 

: to be in trouble. 

<^np ; 

flAfll :: YlOii : to be superior; to be 
honoured, glonous. 


1 to be pure. 

■^CP;::;;:;: ;; 

: to bear fruit. 

::3Ap;--' 

1*111:: Hd.l : to praise; to play 
music; to dance. 


: to accuse, to calumniate. 
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rhl*lP : 

: to rub. 

:54P : 

: to choose. 

rh'PP : 

to grind. 

runp : 

borrow. 

TrhYlP : 

: to be lazy. 

:S'1P : 

*1 : to pass the dry season. 

diXP : 

?iQ3L : to betroth. 

A'PP : 

: to repeat. 

AYIP : 

4^*1 : to anoint ; to accuse. 

OB^P; 

: FiA : to be agreeable. 

l^trop . 

A A :: Ki* : to speak; to call. 

Wd.P : 

: to alleviate, to hold light. 

lU'PP : 

AfD^ : to water. 

riYip : 

1ril1ll*l : to accuse. 

A(DP : 

il't’ : to grow ripe. 

I*1KP : 

:: "IS'i : to instruct; to govern, 

rtrnp : 

J\f|Gna/lj‘l . iq cause to return. 

rt<i.P ; 

: to sew. 

: 

CD 3 : to pierce. 

^L^P : 

<iCCI> : to sprinkle, to irrigate. 

i'«4P : 

IDfPf : to be fixed: 

^'(D P : 

: to be sated, to overilow. 

<EP: 

: to lend. 

•PAP : 

: to judge; to b:- 


to dip, 

•PiP : 

IH : to possess, to govern. 


deep, 
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nYlP : 

: 

itlP : 
K^’hP : 
KTKllP : 
YRP : 
KP : 
^^.P : 
KflP : 
?vYlP : 
i'lKP : 
hBP : 
Y14P : 
Tn<5.P : 
KCD'I’P : 
(DKP : 
HYP : 

k:}P: 

KAP: 
KHP : 
ECDP- 
lAP : 
liP : 
mow p : 
KTiiP : 
mYP : 
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AA‘i’l*l : to mourn. 

. (jQ ][)0 faithful. 

1^1 : to touch. 

tiAA : to divide, to separate. 
HHHn : to molest, to anuoj". 

YCa : to tear out. 

Y4.: to blow, to winnow. 

-r^lYlA : to be equal, uniform. 
■XT^ri. : XA : to refuse, 
tl4. : to be bad. 

Yl#i.A : to divide. 

TA : to be wormy, 
to dig. 

: to suffice. 

: to cut, to engrave. 

CO .004 : to add, to increase. 

: to covet. 

: to dig. 

4A1 : to seek. 

: to flog. 

^(Toao . ^ ijg jip 

AP : to distinguish. 

: to be possessed, to be subject 
i-<5.n : to be hungry. 

7H : to possess, to govern. 
mA‘!’ : to be deep, to dip. 
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flKDP : 

|[j||CrocFO - |j 0 be 'twisted,, crooked. 

KOP : 

^ F : to swim. 

KCDP : 

Yl^ : to speak. 

KKP : 

XKJti : IFi : it is aubiiiii'ii. 

XIP : 

JVOO : to flourish. 

d.AP : 

AP : to distinguish. 

4<P : 

: to bear fruit. 

X,KP : 

tli?!,/! : to divide. 

Y>llP : 

: to extinguish, to destroy. 

mp : 

FlO : to accumulate. 

•TrhPP ; 

: ?iA : to neglect, disdain. 

APP : 

:: : to sow; to go round. 

T-P : 

ilil ; to fly, to flee. 

fhAP : 

Kliin : to think. 

rhonp : 

: to bind, to curse. 

AAflP : 

: to extinguish, to destroy. 

fav^P : 

foroY . to wish. 

W^P : 

:: : to heal 

cure, deliver. 

UliP : 

>iOn!i|^ : to have mercy. 

4liiP : 

- to do, to make. 

flirt P : 

: to be earned. 

fiP : 

fliflY : to stay, to remain. 

firtP : 

“TYli^ : to converse, 

OirtP ; 

flfll to give. ' 

^^P : 

J^flY’hTnA - to make equal, uniform. 
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't'*^rip : : to be proud. 

’TiDd.P z M’riA : to receive, 
fnrtp : : to extinguish. 

KAP : :: 'Tf ; to beg, to ask; to speak 

XXP : 'ifi-ih : IFi : to bo innocent. 

?k*"flAP : OH OH : to plunder. 

: to ventilate, to winnow. 

?v»»5l5P : : to protest, to find an excuse. 

hCflP : : to set at rest. 

■- : to be angry. 

HClflP : 0.pn :: 'TA'is ; to curse; to rebuke. 

KCnP : «):j : to pierce. 

X9»aiP : XCDAT : to wither, to fade. 

e-OAP : -f-OJ? : IF 5 : to be dust. 

"F**C^P : ■ : to slaughter. 

^^^TP : mP ; to be slow, to delay. 

I^'IKP : HIP : to be slow, to delay. 

*rR9®i'bPP : K<1)A1 : to wither, to be dry. 

Afl"'Ffl<^'lP : ?ifPAA : to lighten, to forgive. 

?SLfl*t*C3?^P : : to appear, 

f AUP : TBR.(DT : to play, to jest. 

AO P : ACBL : to shave. 

AY>P : fni4^A ; to foretell, to soothsay, 

Voq^p;:: to explain, to predict. 

‘TAAP ; AHT*™ : to walk slowly. 


■m 
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l^c|>„p . 

: to wander about. 


fllOrt :: lIlT : to roast, to offer up. 

-pq^p . 

: to be done alternately. 

■r^jhp ; 

?i.!l^AA : to make light, to forgive. 

®fhp : 

*i flV ; to explore. 

■PTiP : 

: to play, to jest. 

TYIP : 

0^5« : .to shine. 

TH-rP : 

: to take. 

'r4.XP : 

: to plunder. 

hflTTKP : 

: to accuse. 

A.AP : 

AP : to distinguish. 

2VA.AP : 

*^AJE[ : to be early. 

iT^ano p . 

A'XAA ; to illtreat. 

IIliYP : 

: to nourish. 

lY^P : 

A. A A : to colour, to sprinkle 

ftHP : 

AP : to distinguish. 

«fr‘l»P - 

: to grudge, to be a miser. 

*anp : 

: to go round. 

^YP : 

ln*OAA : to fly, to flee. 

^’IP : 

s"pr : to err. : ■ , „ 

P : 

: to swerve, to fidget. 

T'OD’ifJ^l'SP . 

^ to be homo- 

nymous; 

tlYVlTP : 

to to one another. 

t-‘P"rKP : 

: to walk haughtily. 

AiniOAP : 

A : to be false, deceitful. 
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hf/hrtP : 

hiPfkA : to forgive, to overlook. 

Ji/hPP : 

. fjQ weed. 

: 

TKAKA : to be guided, to be smooth. 

•jmo p . 

: to advise, to counsel. 

CX? : 

: to tremble. 

•11 OK : 

AP : to distinguish. 

iOK : 

: to honour. 

^lUK : 

: to deny. 

<l>'iK - 

*t^KA : to want, to be deficient. 

■PJ^UK : 

J\CTO^ : to believe. 

TIfJK : 

""nAfll : to be uncovered, visible. 

tfUiK : 

AHO : to be smooth, polished. 

h OK : 

1*1 :: : to be foolish. 

m-nK ; 

TririjC :: OH “ : to be heavy; to 

crease; to be strong. 

'rH9»K ; 

“ to be related. 

-PX?®.?. : 

•"I'HtHig : to be coupled, yoked. 


hi^iK : to slay, to slaughter. 

d%PK: 

0 : to shine, to sparkle. 

AOOK: 

. to be accustomed. 

rtlK : 

!*l"iK i to adore. 

«*»>K ■ 

: to beat, to bend. 

: 

: to be in the forenoon. 

n^K: 

: to be cold. 


: to depart. 

auk : 

: hRi^l : to be one, to unite. 
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KI’K : 

Jvrtii : to bind. 

: 

KCIiK : t ‘0 reap. 

(DAK : 

CDAjK : to beget. 

(DrtK : 

(DilK • to take. 

a)4K: 

: to descend. 

: 

fl'isjo^lj : to yoke together. 

: 

CDJSK : to love. 

: 

: to judge. 

AKK : 

0€^.ljh : to be hard, cruel. 

I*1KK : 

^KK : to remove, to expel. 

ACD’KK : 

. ^0 conciliate, to make agree. 

lAKK : 

: Dillm. : obducere. 

iK: 

IKK : to burn. 

HK: 

<I>cnq - to rob, to plunder. 

UK: 

Of 11 ; to tread, to trample. 

PRz 

: to walk round. 

CR: 

IniOO : to surround. 

(hAK : 

0PL(r^.l*! : to finish, to end. 

; 

fjCJO'l' . to train, to bargain. 

"™*4s: : 

(Diitfi. :: flinnin : to hasten; to trot. 

KAK : 

: to gather. 

AooK : 

?iXt" : to strengthen, to give comfort. 

(DAK : 

ono^H - to choose. 

•jaViK : 

: to cut, to decide. 

rhCHK : 

t'K^K^ :: ihiflK : to rebel; 
be led; to be foolish. 
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T?k'nK : 

TiHHX : U“1 : to be strange, a guest. 

: 

flH : to increase, to multiply. 

: 

Kfiii : to tie, to bind. 


oo . iq }30at. 


: : :: Ttl^ : to cause to hear; 

be heard. 

f’h PjE: : 

: to swear to one another. 

■r‘ p*;s : 

: to be lowered, humbled. 


: to hasten. 

?iLflT‘PKK 

: : to conciliate, to make agree. 

VP*I ; 

: to be deficient. 

«%CT : 

(D^ : to go forth. 

'PH(D’3 : 

ril03^ : IFi : to be a protector. 

rh»«'l : 

: to disturb. 

■JR l : 

T(D : to leave. 

ao^‘]. 

: to besmear. 

«OH'l ; 

iff) : to snatch away. 

5m : 

: to shut up. 

KA'} : 

: to curdle. 

: 

: to be old. 

AAl : 

Tn^.A : to divide. 

<5.’n : 

^ to stink. 

1^: 

: to assemble. 


: to bear a grudge. 


‘Infill : to punish. 


: to limit, to define. 
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tHtDl : 

cun : IFi : to be related. 

KA1 : 

: if li : to be assembled. 

'TXcb'l : 

: to be bad. 

hTlA'I : 

TfUllio : to be assembled 

l^Tn : 

(Dili ; to limit, to define. 

: 

: to be lean. 

THO)*! : 

] 3 Q related. 

: 

: to assign an allowance. 

fj^rn : 

: to scratch. 

ay-'Jm : 

^Oll : to swallow. 

0Om : 

: to sweeten. 

iirnm : 

2\0CI1 : to swell. 

(hX.m : 

: to write. 

Anm : 

AOfO : to cover. 

««ilm : 

iCD^* : to seize. 

A9»rt(n : 

2\™AfIl ; to escape. 

?iflAfn : 

IVflAffti ; to permit ; to hasten. 

Afinm : 

i\fl : fn% : JPH : to offer a meal; 

to take provisions. 

fl<5.m : 

iliijlll :: ]hiL*'lOA : to prevaricate. 

: 

; to steal. 

KnilV: 

*™Ail YlflO ; to cover with 
the hands ; to return ; to surround. 

(DAm : 

'1*4^11 : to be hot. 

Hnm : 


xnm : 

EtiflOll : to seize'. 

AAm : 

AP :: : to distinguish; to know. 

JRAS. A PHIL 

1921 
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rtttirn : 

: to break. 


: to render thin. 

mn : 

i'll! A : to deceive. 

“•iai : 

®™Afl : to turn. 

wi.rn : 

ilfO ; to insert, to repair. 

|■•m : 

: to flog. 

l*IAm : 

BE145*S : to finish. 

tt>Afn : 

ACDOI : to change. 

ih'Jd.Ol : 

^ z to vvU'ite. 

‘PT’trn : 

: to hammer. 


: to tremble. 


: to shudder. 

fWiPm ; 

T(Dj^^ : to sell one's friendship. 

: 

: to pierce, to sting. 

; 

: to bite. 

AA0 : 

Afll : to strip, to peel off. 

9»/h0 : 

iiA : to flee. 

; 

: to be inundated. 

C^0 : 

(DH : to sweat. 

iiluX : 

: to rest, to be quiet. 

JJ'?0V 

‘t'rtf'lRA : to stumble. 

«P'n0 : 

: to want, to fail. 


: to be dry. 


1 1 rt : to flee, to depart. 

K9"0 : 

Tfl*^ : to be beard. 

dTi<^ : 

: to grind. 
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rM0 : 

: to work. ■ 

A»»X : 

/\ 9 ogp . 11*1 . to be a leper. 

IU 4 0 : 

CII^ : to go forth. 

<^000 : 

: to be hot. 

/^'IX : 

: to trample, to kick. 

^£iX : 

*1^ 1^,(0 : to cut, to chisel. 

'!‘5X ; 

HA/1 : to jump. 

'fX.X : 

TACII : to uncover, to detect. 

n4^x : 

: to scrape. 

?iiO‘l*X : 

?^ififTnA : to cause to stumble, to push. 

K>X : 

:: : to. push, to strike; to 

hurt. 

X.AX : 

A fO : to divide. 

>40 : 

: to dress the hair. 

£h0 : 

“I^KA : to be deficient. 

oox ; 

*™0M0 : to be sour. 

n.x : 

AP : to distinguish. 

ax : 

:: :: 14 . = beat; to break 

wind; to blow. 

qpx : 

llrt : to make amends. 

C0 : 

' to run. 

£h(bx : 

*)0T : to explore. 

?>L«ro>X : 

All^AA : to render small. 

T4IPX : 

Tl<5» : to train, to tame. 

t^oo x . 

;^croi;n . to be disobedient. 


ihiT^J^A : to be in need. 
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Tlbx : 

:: :■ to advise; to rebuke. 

T'lPX : 

AlCimi : to cause to go outside, to extract. 

l ie : 

Ali/liS/l ;: T"? : ?iA : to withdraw, to 
shrink; to stop. 

ch J<i.0 : 

: to doubt. 

*thlKK : 

: to speak. 

JtmX : 

: to be astonished. 


HA A : to jump. 

-t-qp-je . 

Iflin :: 1*4^^ : to drip; to rebuke. 

: 

; to be resplendent. 

rn PX : 

Tfioigoii .. : to agree 

with one another; to be a companion. 

T3PX : 

: to be well dressed. 

KriTrliPX ; 

KP :: AffTSPA : to see; to pay atten* 
tion. 

fCX. : 

:: OH : to rest, to cease; to increase. 

ITX. : 

-- : to gather; to swell. 

^X■d ; 

: to be dry; to overlay, to deck. 


: 'll : z (B. 49 vo) to touch, 

to stroke. 

: H : : (A. 14 b, B. 69 vo) to 

bandage. 

mCDA: 'll' : T^I^A^A : '(B.' 58 vo', 

to be mixed. 

10 0 ; B, 59 vo) to scourge. 
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'ri'lT-S. : TTUK : *n : : Ifi : to be asso- 

ciated. 

: 'fl : ^1^ : (A. 13 a; B, 60 vo) to fall off. 

M A : : MKA : (B. 58 vo) to stretch, to lay out 

"^ktriA : M ; : (A. 11c; B. 69 vo) to con- 

fess, to believe. 

Yl ATd. : A®” P : -tl : : (B. 62 vo) to bind. 

T(DY14. : H : T'l’nA : (A. 76) to receive, 

-roil’d;. : H : tor Yl A : (A. 7 b) to stumble, to take 

offence. 

IKA : : H : flldiA : (A. 6 c) to throw. 

X4<5. : H : fl^n ; (A. 6c; B. 53 ro) to insult. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE HISTORICAL POSITION" OF RAMANANDA 

I have read Dr. Farquhar’s article ^ on '^'The Historical 
Position of Ramananda with interest not nnmixed with 
a certain amount of surprise. He has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the differences between the teachings of 
Ramananda and Ramanuja, but very little to the points on 
which they are similar. He has, however^ made the following 
admissions : — 

1. That Ramananda came from the south. 

2. That he used Ramanuja’s Srl-hJidsya, 

3. That the tilakas of the two sects are similar. 

I think that these three facts are sufiScient to confirm the 
popular tradition that Ramananda was originally a follower 
of Ramanuja, but subsequently, owing to his broader views 
on religious and social questions, founded a separate and more 
liberal sect. It requires no elaborate reasoning to show that 
when a new order or sect is established some differences in 
the forms and rituals will arise ; but to infer from these 
differences that a separate sect existed, to which Ramananda 
belonged, and which is now extinct, is in my opinion greatly 
stretching the imagination. 

With regard to the presence of adwaita elements in the 
teachings of Ramananda, tradition says that this was one of 
the differences which led Ramananda to sever his connexion 
with the main sect. It is believed that in his days the Dwaitins 
and the Adwaitins were quarrelling with each other over 
their differences, and that blows were being exchanged with 
very great frequency. Ramananda tried to adopt a middle 
course to bring about harmony to which the intolerant leaders 
would not assent. Ramananda then founded his sect, which 


^ JR AS. April, 1920, p, 185. 
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is more liberal witli regard to t witli regard to caste, 
.and witli regard to rigidity in matters of forms and ritual, 
contending most vebemently that the Doctrine of Love 
recognizes no ^ such narrow-mindedness. He, however, never 
failed to acknowledge that his teachings were derived from 
laniiiiiuja, for the latter’s name is daily pronounced by 
every pious Ramaiiaiidi in the • 

Dr. Faicpihar has also made several incorrect statements, 
to one or two of which I should like to make a, brief reference. 
In one place he has not reproduced the maMras of the two 
sects correctly.^ They should be :~ 

1. 1 : 1 ^ i:Ti!TW Rdnidya nmnah ; and 

2. ^ dm ■ Snman - Ndfdyamya 

naffiah.y 

instead of OqIi Ildmdya nmnali and Om mmo Ndrdycmdyck It 
must be noted that a Ramanandi- believes that the Lord’s 
name Rama ” is the same as d?n of the Brahman, and that 
consequently the use of the pranava {dm) with the Raiiia- 
niantra is tautology. 

Another incoiTect statement is that '' there is no evidence 
that lie [Ramananda] modified the social rules of caste in the 
slightest.”^ A visit to any of the of Ramanandi 

Bairagis will convince that Siidras of all classes are as freely 
admitted and invested with the sacred thread as the twice- 
born. Since no social reformer who preached Love could 
adopt a militant attitude and Hindus have never been actively 
proselytizing, few, if any, admissions have been made from 
among those who belonged to other creeds, but Saivas and 
Acaris are always reinitiated-. with great pleasure, and the, 
popular belief once a guru, always a ” does not find 
great favour with a Ramanandi. 

1 hope to be able to deal with the subject in greater detail 
later on, but meanwhile I hasten to remove some of the 
misapprehensions which the article is sure to create. I must 
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also put in an eiiipliatic protest against the use of the word 
harem ’V referring to Sita's captivity in Laiika. In the 
first place, no reference has been made to any passage which 
says that she was ever lodged among Eavana’s queens ; 
secondly, the word '' harem ’’ carries with it such vicious 
associations that its employment in connexion with one whom 
every Hindu regards as a paragon of virtues is, for obvious 
reasons, objectionable. 

SiTA Ram. 

Muthiganj, Allahabad, India. 

June 19 JO. 


THE SOMA PLANT 

I have read with interest Mr. HavelFs short paper on 
‘'What is Soma?’’ published in the July number of this 
valuable Journal. His identification of Soma with Eleusine 
comcam or vagi is based, I am afraid, on grounds which may 
be supplemented by others of a more important character. 
Mr. HavelFs impression is that Soma (the plant) resembled 
cow’s udders, but I have not been able to find out the text 
to which he may have referred. It may be that he refers to 
R.V. 8, 9, 19, which has been noted by Professor Macdonell 
as authority for his statement that the shoots swelling give 
milk, like cows with their udders. This clearly refers to the 
shape taken by the strainer when the shoots are placed inside 
it and the juice is strained out. This, therefore, does not help 
us to identify the plant itself. 

Mr. Ha veil states that the plant itself had a likeness to the 
fingers of a man’s hand. In order to prove this, the original 
text, if any, on which this statement is based ought to be fully 
discussed. At the same time, we must remember that even 
if any text proves this statement to be correct, it will not be 
of any importance in identifying the plant. If M|. Havell 
is referring to the fact that Soma is described as having farvas ; 
even then this fact alone does not lead to identification of the 


^ p. 189. 
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plant, blit taken with other facts this might be utilized for 
the.piirpose of an identification. The colour of Soma has been 
Tariously , described, and the interna] evidence of the texts 
is that the differeiit terms refer to the colour of the plant, or 
the drink itself at different stages of preparation. The word 
hariJi probably means a pleasant colour, although the word 
has been generally translated as '' tawny ’b The exact trans- 
lation requires discussion, but in any case its colour is not 
such that it will lead to an identification of the plant. The 
facts therefore on which Mr. Havell relies are that Soma has 
parvas, it is tawny in colour, and that it grows on mountains. 
These three elements are very general, and are by no means 
enoiigh to identify the plant. 

Mr. Havell seems to believe that the substitutes for Soma 
given in the Satapatha Brahmana are plants akin to Soma, 
and he refers to dub and syenahrita. I believe that in order 
to ascertain the propriety of substitution we must refer to 
the Yagnaparibhasa Sutra, and on the basis of the rules 
prescribed in that work we may be in a position to appreciate 
the reasons for adoption of particular plants as substitutes. 
It will be obvious to scholars that simply on the basis of 
elements utilized by Mr. Havell, it would indeed be difficult 
to arrive at the identification of Soma with rdgi. 

I propose that the following facts may be taken into con- 
sideration in connexion with the subject under discussion : — 

(1) Svetaketu Auddalaki says that the name of the plant 
is Usana (or Asana) (Sat. Br., V. 1, 1, 12). 

(2) The name Soma was given to the plant after the Vaidik 
people came to know Asana or Usana. 

(3) Soma originally was amongst the Kiratas. 

(4) Amongst the Kiratas ti and a were articular prefixes. 

(5) Therefore Usana or Asana resolves itself into Sana. 

(6) According to the Satapatha Brahmana, Uma means the 
inner portion of the plant Sana. Inside there is a layer of 
hemp, for the purpose that it may blaze up. And as to its 
being a layer of hemp, the inner membrane (Amnion) of the 
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womb from which Prajapati was bom consists of Uma, and 
the outer membrane (Chorion) of hemp/' (Sat. Br.) 

(7) The Taiiguts call hemp by the name Dschoma. 

(8) In Dahiiria, the Mughals call hemp by the name Schema. 

(9) The Tibetan for hemp is Somaratsa. 

(10) In Chinese Si-ma and Tsii-ma are the names of the 
male and female hemp plants. 

(11) Sir George Watt says that the narcotic is really the 
female 

(12) Hemp = A.S. lian-]) = Old Norse Iianp^r, Lat. 
cannabis = Low German (also High German) hmiaf ; 
Greek /mwa = Sk Sana. 

(13) Soma has a dark skin (E.V., 7, 4-2 ; 9, 107, 5 ; 
Nirukta, 1, 7, 20). 

(14) The prepared liquid is Arunah, ibiishah, Sonah, etc. 

(15) Soma is called Arnsii (a ray) or that which is full of 
rays or soft hairs or having soft sprays or twigs. Cf . Sumerian 
en-zu = Moon = Soma. 

(16) It is called Varaha (Nirukta V., 1, 4). 

(17) It is food for cows, it is a medicinal plant, the plant 
has a very strong and nauseating smell {vajagandhyam). 

(18) Its habitat is Mujavan. 

(19) Soma has the same habitat as that of Kushtha (Ath.V., 
19, 39, 5). The north of the Himalayas is the habitat of 
Kushtha (Ath.V., V, 4, 8) ; Kushtha is Saiissurea. Therefore, 
Soma's habitat is north of the Himalayas. 

(20) Mujavan is one of the hills to the north of the 
Himalayas, south of the Kailas ranges, and is very probably 
the same as Mem-nam-nyim-re, south of Gurla Mandhata. 

(21) The use of the drink results in the protrusion of the 
stomach. 

(22) The preparation of Soma is similar to that of Bhang. 

(23) The deity Mahadeva is a lover of Bhang, 

(24) Bhang is used by the modern representatives of the . 
Vaidik people in the celebration of the worship of the goddess 
Durga, which is a Soma sacrifice. 
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(25) Bhang is sacred to Hindus by tradition: 

( 26 ) The medicinal and other properties of Bhang should 
be discussed in connection with the present question and 
must be compared with those of Soma if any can be gleaned 
from Vaidik sources. 

( 27 ) An attempt may also be made to ascertain if Ayurvedic 
texts give us any clue to the identification. I am myself 
not very sanguine about success in this direction, as great 
schohirs have been misled by the following Ayurvedic text : 
“ Shyanialamla clia nish|)atra kheerinee twachi m^ngshaM. 
Sleshmala vanganee bailee 8om4khya chhhgabhojanam ’’ and, 
further, because Ayurvedic works give fanciful descriptions 
of various kinds of Soma. 

From what has been stated above, may we not conclude 
that the weight of evidence is in favour of the identification 
of Soma with Cannabis (Bh^ng). 

I beg to draw the attention of the readers of this paper 
to my paper on the Soma plant, which has been very 
kindly published by the editors of the Bulletin of the Indian 
Eationalistic Society of Calcutta. 

Braja Lal Mukherjee. 


RAJASEKHAEA ON THE HOME OF PAISACI 

Some years ago there was a discussion in the J ournal of the 
German Oriental Society (vols. Ixiv and Ixvi) between Sir 
George Grierson and myself about the home of PaisacL I am 
not going to repeat the arguments urged by either of us ; the 
result would merely be the old one, that we should agree to 
disagree. I only want to draw the attention of scholars to a 
statement which I have lately come across, and which is 
of importance as being the oldest attempt at localizing the 
language of the Brhatkatha of which we have any knowledge. 

Eajasekhara, who lived about a.u. 900, has wiittexi a 
rhetorical work, the KmymnlmMrrim^ which has been edited as 
No. 1 of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series by 0. D. Dalai and 
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E. Anaiitakrishna Shastry, Baroda, 1916. Here two staims 
are given on p. 51 in which we are told 'where Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa, and Bhutabhasa. were supposed to be spoken. 
Bhutabhasa cannot be anything but the same Bhutabhasa in 
which, according to Bana, the Brhatkatha was written. 
About this language we learn — 

AvantydJi Pdriyatmlp saJia Damqyurajair BhutaMmmn 
bJiajante. 

The Avanti-people, those who live about Parijatra, 
together 'with those born in Dasapura, favour thd 
Bhutabhasa.” 

There cannot be any doubt about the identification of these 
local names. The Avantyah are the inhabitants of the 
country about Ujjain ; Pariyatra is the range from which 
the Chambal and Betwa Eivers take their rise/ and .'Dasapura 
is the present Mandasor to the north of Ujjain. 

We are thus taken to the same locality where the old 
Brhatkatha was believed to have been composed.^ 
Eajaselrhara does not give the stanzas in question as his 
own, but as a quotation. As long as we are not able to verify 
them it will not be possible to date them. At all events, they 
take us back to an earlier date than any statement made by 
later grammarians, and we are, I think, justified in inferring 
that in the iiintli century the coimtry in the neighbourhood of 
the Vindhya range was considered as the home of the old 
dialect of the Brhatkatha. 

Markandeya in his short notes on Paisaci quotes the 
Brhatkatha under the head of Kekayapaisaciki. In his 
times, therefore, there must have been a different tradition 
about the Brhatkatha. .In this connexion I wish to remind 
you of the fact that M. Lacdte, in his excellent study on 
Gunadhya, has made it probable that the Kahniri versions of 
the Brhatkatha are not based on the old work itself, but on a 
later compilation, in which other dialects may have been 
substituted for the ancient Bhutabhasa. If that should be the 
^ Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, p. 135. ^ Cl ZDMG, voL ixiv, pp. 95 ff. 
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case my own view would be strengthened that the term 
Paisaci has been transferred by later grammarians to forms 
of speech which are different from the old tongue in which the 
original Brhatkatha w^as composed. Sten Konoiv., 

SHAHBANDAE AND BENDAHARA 

As Mr. W. H. Moreland in his recent paper, ''The 
Shahbandar in the Eastern Seas ’’ (JEAS., October, 1920), 
seems to have made out a good case for the conclusion that 
these two titles and offices were sometimes confounded by 
European writers, it appears to me desirable to point out the 
real distinction between them. I confine my remarks almost 
entirely to the State of Malacca, wbich may be taken as 
typical of the Malay Peninsula, leaving aside the Javanese 
and other instances cited in the paper. At Malacca in the 
fifteenth century the Chief Minister of State under the Sultan 
was the Bendahara,, as the title is now spelt in standard Malay. 
In an appendix to the so-called Code of Malacca (Newbold, 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, vol. ii, p. 312) 
we are told : " The Bandahara is he who rules the peasantry, the 
army, and those dependent on the State. His sway extends 
over all islands, and it is he who is the king’s lawgiver.” 

According to the SejaraJi M^ayii (an early seventeenth 
century Malay " history ”), the Bendahara was chosen by 
the Sultan from either of two great families, one of which was 
supposed to be a junior branch of the reigning house. At 
couit " the order of sitting was to be, first the descendants 
of the royal family, then the bandahara ”, etc. (I quote from 
Leyden’s translation of this history, published under the title 
Malay Annals, p. 104.) According to the same source, it 
was with the Bendahara that the Portuguese negotiated on 
their first arrival at Malacca. The Malay history is not to be 
relied on for particular historical facts like that ; but there is 
no reason to doubt that it correctly represents the status of 
the Bandahara. In modern times the office has survived, 
always as a very high one. In Perak, for instance, the 
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Beidahara is the first of the Four High Officers of State. 
Pahang is ruled by a descendant of -the B^ndaharas of the old 
Johor empire. In fact, the Bendahara was the Grand Viziei*, 
and almost a minor royalty. In Malacca no other person 
except him and the children and grandcliildren of the king 
was permitted to wear a kris having a golden handle weighing 
nearly a bunkal without express permission from the king” 
(Newbold, loc. cit., pp. 232“3). 

His title is of Sanskrit origin, representing blmndara (for 
hJimddgdra), a storehouse.” The office, therefore, unlike 
that of Shahbandar, goes back to the ancient days of the 
ascendancy of Indian influence in the Malay Archi])eIago. 
How did a Sanskrit word for a storehouse become a Malay 
title for the highest officer of State ? Presumably Bendahmu 
was originally preceded by the title Data' (afterwards raised 
to Raja), and the combination meant “ Chief of the store- 
house In other words, he was the Lord High Treasurer, 
and (as has happened elsewhere with Treasurers) he became 
the Chief Minister. In the Sejarah Melayu we find the actual 
duties of storekeeper delegated to a subordinate official 
styled Penghulu Bendahari (from the Sanskrit bkandarin, 
“ keeper of a treasury, steward whom we may perhaps 
style the “ Chief Steward The same work tells us that he 
was at the head of the other stewards and royal servants, 
including the collectors of revenue^ and that the Shahbandar 
(or, it may be, Shahbandars) was (or were) under his charge 
{Malay Annals, p. 104, the translation gives the plural, but 
the Malay original is ambiguous). The Code of Malacca 
(Newbold, loc. cit., p. 265), under the heading of weights and 
measures, says that these “ and the bazaar regulations 
appertain to the Shahbandar’s department. All nakhodas 
(captains) of junks, of baloks (a sort of boat), and strangers 
of every grade must apply to the Shahbandar in case of 
infliction of wounds, or of fighting and quarrelling. People 
belonging to the town are amenable to its jurisdiction”. 
(I think we should probably read “ his jurisdiction ”.) 
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It appears from tliis that the Shahbandar was a subordinate 
of a subordinate of the Bendahara. He was the local town 
governor and harbour master of a port town to which strangers 
commonly resorted, and a great part of his duties consisted in 
dealing with foreign merchants, receiving tolls, etc. To this 
day, in Perak, there is a Shahbandar whose predecessors were 
a sort of harbour master, customs officer, protector of 
immigrants, and superintendent of trade ” (Wilkinson, 
Pafers on Malay Subjects, History, pt. ii, p. 81). But whereas 
the Eaj a Bendahara is the first in rank of the Four High 
Officers of State, the Dato’ Bandar (short title for Shahbandar) 
is but the sixth of the Eight who come after the Four. In my 
time (1890-5) the European harbour master at Malacca was 
in Blalay called Tuan Shahbandar. It appears from a passage 
in the Sejarah Melayu {Malay Annals, 332-3) that a Keling 

(Tamil or Telugu) merchant became Shahbandar at Malacca 
circa 1500, He is stated to have been almost as "wealthy as 
the Bendahara, who also did some highly successful trading 
on his own account ; they are reported to have compared notes 
on the subject of their respective fortunes ! This is a concrete 
case illustrating the principle suggested by Mr. Moreland, 
that leading foreign merchants were sometimes taken into 
the local bureaucracy. It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
conjecture that before becoming Shahbandar this wealthy 
Keling merchant had been the recognmed head of the local 
Ktding community, a sort of consul for his fellow-countrymen. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


EEExATA 

I \Yish to correct the following errors in the last two 
quarterly issues of JRAS. 

October, 1920, pp. 535-63. 

Tlie interesting account of Mr. Ivanow about the 
manuscripts preserved at the shrine of Imam Riza (Rida) 
at Meshhed contains many entries from which it is far 
from clear what woi’ks are meant, but the following 
corrections may elucidate some obscure places : — 
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p. ,543. No. 286 is the ■ well-known work of Miirtada 
lithographed in Teheran, and in a more accessible 
edition, Cairo, 1325 A.H. (four volnmes). 
p. 549. No. 13. Insan al-’Uyun is correct : it is a well- 
known biography of the prophet, and the re- 
mainder should read 

■ 5 - «. 

Nos. 38-9. I No doubt the 

Constantinople print 1286 A.H. (in four volumes). 
No. 41. No doubt the work of QazwiiiL 

p, 550. Nos. 47-8. . Probably the Cairo 

edition of 1283 a.h. 

p. 551. No. 71. history of Mahmud 

of Ghazna. 

p. 554. No. 10. Jf Jicl jll 

Hi 

p. 555. No. 80. U'dJl 

p. 556. No. 125. 4} L? ^1. 

There are many other titles of books wliieh by careful 
scrutiny could be identified, but the whole libraiy appears 
to be very disappointing when compared with the libraries 
in Constantinople. 

Januakv, 1921, pp. 121 fF. 

p. 121, 6a, read . 
p. 122, 336, „ 

105a, „ jUVi 
p. 123, 2246, 
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p. 123, 2246, read 

p. 124, 226a, „ ijUl 

In several cases the vowels have been placed a trifle 
sideways from the consonants, but this should be no 
impediment to students. F. Krenkow. 

FONDATION BE GOEJE 

I. Le Coiiseil de la Fondation, n’ayant subi aucun 
cliangement depuis le mois de novembre, 1919, est compose 
comme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th. 
Hmitsma, T, J, De Boer, K. liniper, et C. Van Vollenlioven 
(secretaire-tresorier). 

IL Dans rannee 1920 la Fondation a fait paraitre, chez 
Fediteur Brill, a Leyde, sa sixieme publication : Die 
Richtiingen der islamischen Koranauslegung, par 1. Goldziher 
(edition augmentee des conferences tenues par Fauteur a 
Upsal en 1913). 

III. Les exemplaires disponibles des six ouvrages publics 
par la Fondation sent en vente chez Fediteur E. J. Brill an 
profit de la Fondation : No. 1, Reproduction photographique 
dll manuscrit de Leyde de la Hamasah d’ALBulituri (1909), 
ail prix de 96 florins hollandais ; No. 2, Le Kitab al-F4khir 
d’Al-Mufaddal, piiblie par C. A. Storey (1915), an prix de 
6 florins ; No. 3, Streitschrift des Gazdli gegen die Bdtinijja- 
Sekte, par L Goldziher (1916) au prix de 4,50 florins ; No. 4, 
Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, together with some chapters 
from his Ethikon, translated by A. J. Wensinck (1919), 
ail prix de 4,50 florins ; No. 5, De opkomst van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen, door G. Van Arendonk (1919), an prix de 
6 florins ; No. 6, Die Eichtungen der islamischen Koranaus- 
legung, par I. Goldziher (1920), au prix de 10 florins. 

IV. Le haut montant des frais de publication du No. 6 
a oblige le conseil a disposer par anticipation de ses moyens 
de quelques annees a venir. 

Noveinbre, 1920. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

La Formation be la Langue Marathe. By Jules Bloch. 

432 pages. Paris, 1919. 

Tlie first half of this work, dealing with the Marathi 
language as a whole, was completed in the year 1914 as a thesis 
for the Doctorate of Letters in the University of Paris, and, 
though not published at the time, was privately circulated 
by its author to a few fortunate friends. The War interrupted 
its further progress, but the whole, including the second part, 
consisting of an Etymological Index, ^ has now been placed at 
the disposal of students, an4 we are in a position piibliely 
to congratulate Monsieur Bloch on the successful accomplish- 
ment of a fine piece of scholarship. 

Without any doubt this is the most important book dealing 
with the Modern Indian languages that has appeared since 
the publication of Hoernle’s Grammar of the Ga/adiwn Languages 
in 1880. During the foi*ty years that have elapsed since then 
there has been collected much information which was not 
available to that great scholar or to Beanies, the third volume 
of whose Comparative Grammar appeared in 1879 ; and a flood 
of light has been thrown on the earlier history of Indo- Aryan 
tongues by the researches of such men as Meillet, Pischel, 
and Wackernagel. M. Bloch has availed himself of all this, 
and the result is the ivork now before us. 

There are two methods of approaching the subject of the 
philology of Indian languages. We may make an intensive 
study of one particular language, as Hoernle did of his 
'' Eastern Hindi ’’ (now generally knowm as Bhojpuri), and 
consider its connexion with the other languages of the family ; 
or we may follow in the steps of Caldwell and Beames, and 

1 Space will not permit me again to refer to this admirable Index, 
which demands a whole article to itself. Bub I must here draw special 
attention to it. It does for Marathi what Horn’s Grwndrisa der 
neupersiscken Etymoloyie does for Persian. 
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devote our .energies to a wide and general review of the whole 
subject. The latter is, I need hardly point out, the preferable 
course if it can be accomplished. The author writes from a 
higher standpoint, and can take a wider view of the land which 
he has to map out ; but too little is known of the earlier 
history of the niodern Indian languages — even of some of the 
more important — to permit it to be done with complete 
success. On the other hand, if Hoernle’s example is followed, 
as has been done by M. Bloch, the subject is necessarily 
approached from one side only, and the general aspect is 
subordmated to the particular. Nevertheless, if our ultimate 
aim is a complete conspectus of the whole field of Indo- Aryan 
philology, such works as these latter are essential preliminaries. 
Till each important language has been intensively studied 
we shall be unable to compare them on equal terms. Apart, 
therefore, from its undoubted merits as a scientific account of 
Marathi, this book is an important step forward towards the 
goal to which all students of Indo-Aryan languages look 
forward. 

M. Bloch will be the last to expect universal acceptance 
for every statement in his book. It is founded on detailed 
and minute examination of several thousand words and 
forms, of many of which the origin and explanation are open 
to discussion. Considerations of space prohibit a detailed 
criticism, and in this notice I propose to deal principally with 
points in which. I am not in entire agreement with him. From 
this it is not to be understood that I differ from his con- 
clusions as a whole, or that, mosquito-like, I am assuming 
the character of a chidrdnvesm. On the contrary, I hope that 
I shall make it plain that I am dealing with a volume of solid 
learning, which should in future be at the right hand of every 
student of the subject. 

In several instances the author meets with forms difficult 
to explain, and treats them as cases of borrowing from other 
dialects. In this I am usually in agreement with him, though 
I suspect that my view of what a dialect is differs from what 
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.he and , other writers mean by the term. Usually dialects 
are looked upon as local affairs. They are considered as being 
peculiar to some special tract of countryj and a borrowed 
term is considered as imported from some oiitside language. 
No doubt this does frequently occur, but I think that the 
theory of outside borrowing is often unnecessary. For instance , 
tw'o or three dialects of Marathi may be spoken in the same 
village. We have something like this in Europe, where the 
language of the educated differs from that of the peasant ; 
blit the state of affairs is much more pronounced in India, 
where dialect is influenced by caste as much as by locality. In 
the same place there may be Karhadi, Saiigainesvarf, Ivudali, 
Daldi, Chitpavani, and what not, each spoken by a separate 
caste, and alongside of the standard Marathi of the De4. We 
may assume that what is true at the present time was also 
true in past days,^ and we may be certain that when the 
Prakrits were in flourishing existence numerous dialects 
existed in each locality alongside of the standard form of 
speech laid down by the grammarians for each local language. 
Let us take a few examples. 

The confusion of the letters r and Hs a welHiiiown feature 
of Indo-Aryan languages from the earliest times. It is also 
known that the East preferred Z, while the West was marked 
by a rhotacism of Eranian origin. Wackernagel (op. laud., 
p. xxi) quotes this fact as indicating that the Z-speakers 
were the first Aryans to enter India, and that they had already 
settled on the Ganges in Vedic times. The point is therefore 
of importance from several aspects. Now, this general rule 
of the distribution of I and r presents some perplexing 
exceptions. As in other respects, Marathi here generally 
agrees with the East, as against the West. Yet, while on the 
one hand, as M. Bloch shows (p. 144), it has numerous words 

^ So Wackernagel, Altmduche Gmnmatik, I, xix : “Soinifc liat- die 
nberall vorkommende, aber in Indicn am scliiirfsteji ausgepriigte 
Scheidung der Spraclie nach Volksklasseii bier schori in vediwcber Zeit 
geheiTScbt.” 
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witli I which ill ^ Sanskrit have r,- on the other hand it has a 
ceitaiii .number of words in which the reverse is the ease, 
and f represents a Sanskrit I The explanation is to be found 
in the fact; long ago pointed out bj Hoernle, that while the 
Western f is cerebral and the Western I is dental, the Eastern 
r and I are both dental Sindh i and the Dardic languages of 
the extreme North-West follow the East in this respect. ' In 
regions in which the two letters are both dental they are easily 
confused, and this has long been recognized by Indian 
grammarians. The Eastern grammarian Markandeya 
(Comm, to Intr. 5) says that according to some authorities, 
with whom he is in accord, sSfcf 

ftfu ^ even ill Sanskrit it is not incorrect to look upon 

r and I as the same letter.’’ Almost the same words have been 
used to me by a Kashmiri Pandit in explaining the meaning 
of an obsolete word chor, of which the modern form is chuL 
He said it was explicable by '' present 

day, in the Bast, peasants are not able to distinguish between 
the two letters/ and I have no doubt that with its Eastern 
leaning the same is the case in Marathi. In such circum- 
stances it is quite unnecessary to presume the borrowings from 
any Western dialect in which r is preserved. The dental r is 
there, on the spot, in the mouths of the peasants, and if some 
of their words have come to the surface, and have ousted the 
I forms which would be usually employed by the educated 
classes, whose speech is based on the literary language, it 
is nothing extraordinary. 

While discussing r, I may allude to the word ustra-y which in 
Prakrit becomes either uitJia- ox uUa- (Markandeya, hi, 14). 
Most modern languages preserve the aspiration, and have 
fithy but because Marathi has 4^ we are not entitled to assume 
that the disaspiration was a local peculiarity in Prakrit. 
According to Markandeya (xii, 7) the Eastern form would be 

^ Beames, i, 2:^6, mentions the names of three Englishmen which the 
common folk of an India District were never able to distinguish. The 
names were Kelly, Clay, and Currie. 
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iistliar or iista-; but I think that we maybe sure that, under:' 
that, blessed general Tide oi bahukmi^\ and utfa- 

were also heard in, some uneducated Eastern mouths. There 
is. an old story of Kalidasa’s ignomnt boyhood ciirrent in 
Bihar, which aptly illustrates . this contention. His Pandit 
wife tried to teach him to saj '‘mtrah'\ but he could not. 
Sometimes he said utmh and sometimes he said tistaJu At 
length, in desperation, she cried : — 

^ ■Qiw f| we: 1! 

In ustra- sometimes he omitteth r and sometimes yet 
God hath given him a round-hipped wife. What doth He 
not do when He is wrathful, and what doth He not do when 
He is pleased ! ” Here we find the uneducated boy not 
only omitting the asj)irate of the Magadhi tistha- but some- 
times speaking Apabhraiiisa and retaining the original r. 
The verse is, of course, imaginary, but it gives a very clear 
picture of the varying pronunciation of Prakrit in the mouths 
of the uneducated.^ 

Another example is the so-called irregular change of the 
sibilant to h in damn- and in the seventies {elcdhattaTi 71, and 
so on). Although foimd in Prakrit, this, as M. Bloch points 
out (pp. 161, 218, 221), is contrary to Marathi custom, which 
normally preserves the sibilant. He is driven to suggest 
that the words are borrowed from some dialect of the West 
or of the Madhyade^r. It is improbable that while a language 
should have its own series of numerals for all numbers except 
for 71 to 78, it should suddenly borrow these from other 
languages, and I think that we may consider the irregularity 
to be really another instance of class, as distinct from local, 
dialect. The literary language of the upper classes generally 

^ The word was popularly pronounced without the r even in Y edic 
times. See Wackeniagel, p. i, 167. 
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preserved its sibilants, but in the case of these numbers the 
influence of the speech of the lower classes has made itself 
felt. 

Were space available, I could quote other examples of what 
I am persuaded are borrowings from caste-dialects, such as 
the homonyms mph, bdph, and bhaph (§ 84), or the nh in 
dmhdd and jdnhave (§ 136). Cf. the eastern Ardhamagadhi 
pancmilimh. The above examples must serve to illustrate 
my point. 

But there is one dialect of Prakrit — -Apabhrahi& — to which 
I must devote more space. M. Bloch (pp. 30, 32) declines 
to trace any Marathi forms to this, omitting it from 
consideration, and going back straight to Prakrit. It is true 
that we have full materials for only two forms of Apabhramsa— 
those described by Hemacandra and Markancleya respectively, 
the latter being called Nagara ”, which means either as used 
by educated persons ” or, possibly, as used by the Nagara 
Brahmanas of Gujarat”. Pischel (§ 28) looks upon it as 
a mixture of widely differing dialects, with which I am 
inclined to agree, if they are class and not local dialects. As 
described by Hemacandra, it seems to me to be a late form 
of a dialect akin to Sauraseni which borrowed freely from the 
Desya grammar and vocabulary, and which, as standard 
Prakrit died out, gradually obtained prominence, and was 
finally adopted for literary purposes. It is as much a local 
dialect as Saurasem, and no more. The internal differences 
are due to the low strata of the population from w^hich 
it is partly sprung, and it follows that, as Pischel points 
out, just^as there was a Saiirasena Apabhramsa, there was a 
Magadha Apabhram&, a Maharastra Apabhrain&, and so 
on. We have no records of the last-named, but that it existed 
is certain, and we are entitled to assume that each Apabhraihsa 
in, say, the period between the sixth and tenth centuries 
after Christ, bore, as regards its stage of development, the 
same relation to its corresponding Prakrit that the literary 
Apabhraihsa, on which Hemacandra founded his grammar, 
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bore to SaurasenL^ Tliat this assumption is justified I have 
shown at;, length , elsewhere, ^ and I refrain .from repeating 
mjself.' ..It. follows that,, making 'the necessary .alknrance for 
the local .peculiarities of Saurasena- Apabhraihsa as described 
by Hemacandra, it may be expected to give us valuable ■ 
help in solving many riddles presented by Marathh 

M. Bloch is resolute in his rejection of this form of speech. 
He even hints {p. 201) that it is possible that certain 
Apabhraiiisa forms, such as teJiim, are only transcriptions of 
other sounds which are unexplained, and thereby he destroys 
all value that telmii might have possessed in explaining more 
modern forms ; but here I cannot agree with him. Just as all 
the Prakrits are essentially one language with local or tribal 
differences, so I believe that all the Apabhraiii&s were one 
language, with similar differences, possibly more and more 
exaggerated as time went on. The Apabhramsa Carydpaias of 
Bengal are perhaps of all Indian works the most difficult to 
understand, but they can often be explained by a reference to 
Hernacandra, and if this is the case with the Apabhraiiisa of 
distant Bengal, I do not see why we may not apply the same 
key to unlock some of the mysteries of Marathi, a language 
spoken in the coimtry immediately adjoining Gujarat. 

Apabhramsa is, by origin, largely a language of the lower orders, 
and it is just these people that are often the most conservative 
in their speech-forms. The Prakrit giammarians crystallized 
tendencies into general rules. For instance, there was a tendency 
to elide intervocalic consonants. The grammarians admit 
that it was only a tendency,® but they practically (and especially 

^ It lA to be noted tlijxfc, while Hernacandra, iv, 440, makes Apabhraiiisa 
to be based on Sauraseni only, with (iv, 329) but a few traces of 
Maharastn, Markandeya (xvii, 1) states distinctly that Nagara 
Apablirahisa is based partly on Sauraseni and parth*' on Mahfirastri. 
This is an additional reason for using it to explain Marathi. After this 
review went to press, I have received Professor Jacobi’s edition of the 
Bhavi^atfahaha, and I am glad to see that the explanation given above 
agrees in the main with the masterly exposition of Apabhramsa 
contained in that work. 

See B\dhtin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. i, pt. iii, p. 04. 

3 Cf. the prayah of Vr. ii, 2 ; He. i, 177 ; Mk. ii, 2. 
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Hemacandra iiiake tke rule geueral On tlie otlier hand, 
the conservative peasants kept it as a tendency, sometimes 
eliding medial consonants, and sometimes retaining them in an 
iiitermediate softened f orm.^ When it became used for literature 
Apabhramsa thus presented a strangely mixed appearance, 
sometimes older and sometimes younger than the Pralait of 
the grammarians. It was much nearer the actual speech of 
the people than the latter, and is hence supremely valuable 
for the study of the history of the language. I think that in 
discarding Apabhram& from his consideration M. Bloch has 
deprived himself of an important tool. Let us take a few 
examples 

Old Marathi has a nominative in u (§ 186), So, as M. Bloch 
admits, has Apabhramsa. But the nominative singular and 
plural of cabases in the modern language has dropped all 
terminations, and appears now as the bare base This 

also happened in Apabhraihsa.^ 

In Marathi, original h and hh in a certain number of words 
(§1 97, 99) become g and gh respectively, as in asdg ioi asoha-, 
hag for hdkaJp, and regh for rehhd. As M. Bloch has discarded 
Apabhraiiisa, he is obliged to class such words as semi-tatsamas, 
though why a semi-tatsama should change a ^ to p I do not Imow. 
But the same change, as already stated, was common in 
Apabhraiiisa, and there the reason for it was obvious. While 
there was a tendency to elide medial consonants, the practical 
peasant preserved them when they were necessary for the sense. 
If the medial k of kdka- had been elided the word would liave 
been indistinguishable from the resultant forms of Mca-, hciyd, 
and kdri/a- {kajja-^ kdja-), all of which, if the rule for elision had 
been compulsory, would ultimately have become hda-. Such a 
form of speech would have failed in the one object of language, , 
to be intelligible to the listener.*^ 

^ a. i, 209. 

3 He. iv, 396 ; Mk. xvii, 2, So Kraraadiwvara and Rama Tarkava- 

3 He. IV, 344 ; Mk. xvii, 9, 

See Bnlletm of the School of Oriental Studies, voL i, pt. iii, pp. 59 ff. 
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M. Blocli, derives the Marathi oblique , fomi , singiilar dim 
from the Prakrit dative devda. Phoneticallv, this is quite 
possible, and if we did not know Apabhrain&, might recei ve some 
acceptance, although, in Prakrit, the occurrence of the datiwa 
was very rare. Vararuci, the oldest of the grammarians, denies 
its existence altogether. Later grammarians allowed it sonie'- 
times”, but only in the singular, and then only in a special 
sense.^ Surely it is a risky proceedhig to put forward this rare 
case as the origin of one of the commonest forms of the modem 
language, especially when the meaning required is grammatically 
that of the genitive, and not of the dative.'^ How much simpler 
it is to adopt the old explanation, and to derive dim from the 
Apabhramsa genitive devaha. The phonetic equation is equally 
possible, and none of the above objections apply. M’. Bloch 
(p. 182 ) objects that the Apabhramsa form ‘‘ may very possibly 
be merely a transcription of a modern form, perhaps wevstern ’y 
and that “ in the ancient period the termination -aha is 
exclusively Magadhi, and is, besides, obscure ’h The first 
objection states merely a i)ossibility, the acceptance of which 
opens the widest fields of speculation. M. Bloch has made a 
similar remark, already quoted about tehim, and if the principle 
is assumed, it could be carried much further with somewhat 
surprising results. But what proof of it is there ? Of what 
modern form is devaha a transcription ? Is it of dim ? Why 
was the d split up into two letters, and why was a li inserted ? 
As for -aha being exclusively Magadlii, that brings us back to 
my old objection. It is true that in Prakrit proper -aha is 
recorded only as occurring in Magadhi, but if the grammarians 
are unanimous in recording it also for Apabhraiiisa, I really 
do not see why we are to reject their statements ; and this fa(?t 
shows that what was employed by the U|)j)er classes in the East 
was also used by the lower classes in the West. Why, therefore, 
we are to deny its existence in Maharastra Apabhrainsa, I do 
not see. 

1 He. iii, 132 ; Mk. v, 131. 

2 devd-madlujl devasya madhye, not devciya madhyv. 
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Agaiii, there are the Marathi case-teriiiiiiations, I- and 
The first indicates the instrumental singular and the latter 
the oblique plural. M. Bloch (p. 190) derives -I from the 
Sanskrit -ma-, and here I am unable to follow him. I know of 
hardly any instance in Pralait where medial n has been dropped 
or weakened to a mere nasalization. The one instance that is 
generally accepted is the form of the nominative plural neuter 
(vmaim for vamni), but the isolation of this fact renders it to 
me doubtful, and I hesitate to accept the equation as conclusive. 
According to Markandeya, v, 132, the nasalization is optional, 
and we may also have vami, and this, too, encourages my 
doubts. M. Bloch (§ 66) gives two other examples— this very 
-cm, from which he derives -I, and -anam, the termination of 
the Sansla.it genitive plural, which he considers to be the original 
of the Marathi oblique plural termination -d 

I think that it is much simpler to equate this Marathi -I 
with the Apabhram& instrumental termination -eih (putterh). 
It is true that Pischel (§ 146) derives this -em from em, assuming 
that the final a has been dropped, and that n, having now become 
final, has been weakened to anusvara ; but he gives no proof 
of the fact, and I doubt his explanation. It is equally permissible 
to look upon it as a contraction of the locative termination -ahi 
extended to the instrumental, as has occurred in other modern 
Indian languages.^ "V^Thether my contention is accepted or not, 
it is certain that the Marathi deve is a nearer relation of the 
Apahhraiusa deverh than of the Prakrit devena, or the Sanskrit 
devena, and that is my point at present. 

The case is even clearer in regard to the termination -d, 
which M. Bloch would refer to the Sanskrit -dnam, Prakrit 
-dmm. I have shown in the preceding footnote that the n 
cannot here be elided, and it is plain that we must seek the 
origin, elsewhere. We find it in the Apabhraiiisa -aham, which 

^ .Even if we admit the derivation of -I from ~fma^ through -em^ this 
disappearanceofw occurs only because it is final, after the apocope of 
the final a. The alleged change of -a/nam to a is in no way parallel to 
this, for here the n is not, and cannot become, final. 
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Pisctel (§ 370) refers, not to -dmm, but to i!ic proiioniiimi 
termination -saw. 

In liis Additions et Corrections ”, M, Bloch, is good enrnigh 
to point out that I do not agree mth him in regani to his con- 
tention that Marathi possesses no ' stress-accent. To discuss 
the question here would occupy a whole article, an<i I must 
content myself with expressing my regret that he has been unable 
to convince me that he is right. I still believe that, though not 
so strong as in other, Indo- Aryan- languages, the stress-accent 
does exist in this form of speech, and has had an iinportant 
influence on its development. Perhaps our difference is really 
only one of terminology, for on p. 50 he mentions the existence 
of le sommet rythmique ” of each word, and it appears to me 
that this camiot be different from the stress-accent, the existence 
of which he denies.^ 

But enough of discussing points of detail in. which I thinlc 
the author of this excellent work is mistaken. Let me now draw 
attention to another point, in which he is indubitably right, and 
in which many students, including myself, have been wrong. 
The Marathi dative singular in -s {dems) has hitherto been 
considered to be derived from the Prakrit genitive {dmma). 
So long as we confined ourselves to the modern language, the 
explanation was simple and satisfying. It stared one in the face. 
But, alas for sweet simplicity ! M. Bloch, following Mr. Raj wad(?, 
shows that this is impossible. In old Marathi this dative ended 
in -si {devdsi), which no ingenuity can derive from devassa. 
M. Bloch considers that the final -si is thus, apparently, an old 
postposition, added to the oblique form dm. The origin of this 
-si is very doubtful. With some hesitation he suggests (p. 198) 
that it comes from the Sanskrit asre, through the Prakrit asse, 
which is phonetically possible, though it requires proof. If 
I may make another guess I would compare the undoubted 
fact that, in all other Indo-Aryan languages, the dative post- 

M. Bloch has further developed his remarks about the stress-accent 
in his article on pp. 359 IL of the B. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume. 
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position is an old locative or oblique form of tbe postposition of 
tlie genitive. It is possible that the same principle has produced 
devMy and that it is devassa after aU, but put into a false locative, 
just as in Hindi dative dev-Jcd is the oblique form, or 
old ablative, of dev-kd, or the BihM dative dev-ke is the old 
locative of dev~k{a). I can give no authority for my suggestion, 
but there are other instances of this kind of double declension, 
such as, for instance, the Hindi mez-^m'-kd, of on the table, 
■so that it is not altogether impossible. The matter is one which 
can only be settled after a careful analysis of the use of the 
ancient forms, and I do not propose it, save as indicating what 
may be a useful line of inquiry. I will only add that in the 
Marathi of the Konlcan (L.S.I. vii, 66) we find this dative form 
used as an oblique base (e.g. devds-ld instead of the standard 
dem4d% and that, as I maintain, the standard oblique form is 
derived from the genitive (Apabhraiiisa devaha). If my 
suggestion holds, the following would therefore be the state of 
affairs : In Prakrit the genitive was also used as a dative. There 
were two forms of the genitive, devaha and devassa. In the stage 
of the modern vernaculars the former has had the fate of the 
genitive elsewhere, and has become the oblique form devd, while 
the latter — in the locative, *devasse — ^has become specialized 
in the dative use, and has survived as devdsi, devds. In the 
Konkan, however, this specialization was not carried out, and 
devassa, like devaha, became the oblique form, while its locative, 
^devasse, as in the standard, became the dative. In this way, 
in the standard dialect, advantage has been taken of the two- 
fold form of the genitive to specialize each for a different purpose. 

There is much more that I should like to write about this 
excellent work were space available. It is written by one who 
is a master of his subject, who has had a sure view of the goal 
of his researches, and who has the gift of clear exposition. It is 
logically and clearly arranged, and its very completeness has 
compelled the author to include many subjects which still are 
matters of controversy. If the bulk of what I have vuitten 
appears to combat some of M. Bloch's conclusions, this has been 
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done solely in tlie hope of being able to contribute something to 
a friendly discussion.. As ,a whole, the book, commands ^ niy 
hearty assent. It is what its name implies. It successfully 
describes, as has not been described before, ''Iai Foriiiation 
de la Langue Marathe.” 

.George A. Grierson. 


Glossario Luso-Asiatico. For Monsenlior SebastiaoEodolro 
Dalgado, Professor of Sanskrit, UiiiverKsity of Lisbon* 
Coimbra, University Press. Two vols. 1919-21. 

This admirable work, although it bears the modest title of 
a glossary, is in reality a treatise showing an enormous amount 
of research in a rather neglected subject. In England we are 
familiar with Sir H. Yule's inquiries into the inter-relations of 
European and Oriental languages in modern times, which 
resulted in his classical collaboration with Mr. A. H. Burnell 
in Hobson- J ohson, since carefully re-edited by Mr. W. Crooke. 
Mgr. Dalgado has taken up the subject from the Portuguese 
point of vieAv, and has proved himself a worthy successor 
to Y'ule. His work is not only a Portuguese Hobson-Jol)soii, 
but something more, for Portuguese in this connexion occupies 
a different position from other European languages. It was 
first in the field in its borrowings and lendings, and wvas the 
medium through which most of the Oriental loans have reached 
them. Words of Malayalam, Tamil, Sinhalese, or Malay origin 
have found their way into Europe through a Portuguese channel, 
and they retain the form given them by the Portuguese tongue. 
And in the same way most of the European words now current 
in the East are derived from Portuguese, and many of these 
may be met with in daily use not only in the coasts where the 
Portuguese established themselves but in every part of India. 
And not only in these respects has Portuguese left its mark, 
but it is widely represented on the map of Asia, and in names 
like Bombay, Calicut, Hooghly, Chittagong, Siam, Malacca, 
or the Moluccas, we continue to echo the forms into which the 
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vernacular Eames fell in the mouths of the first Portuguese 
adventurers... 

Mgr. Dalgado has therefore an extensive field of observation 
open to him, and he is well equipped for the task. He has given 
long and careful study to the Aryan and Dravidiaii languages 
of India and to Sinhalese and Malay, and his studies of the 
dialects of Portuguese still spoken in the East are unique. 
These dialects are found outside the limits of the present 
Portuguese dominions, as, for instance, in Ceylon and 
Negapatani, and their study is a fruitful source of iiiforinatioii. 

The scope of the Glossario is wide enough to include not 
only words in popular use but others widely spread in works 
of learning and research, such as terms adopted not only 
in Portuguese but in all the literary languages of Europe, 
illustrating the religious and philosophical ideas of the East. 
Thevse are mainly taken from Sanskrit or Arabic, and their 
elucidation is by no means unnecessary for students of 
Oriental creeds and ideas who are not philologists or 
acquainted with Eastern languages. 

One of the most useful features of this work is the very 
complete chain of quotations, mainly, but not exclusively, 
taken from Portuguese writers from the earliest date of . the 
Portuguese arrival in Eastern seas up to the present day, 
beginning with the Eoteiro or Route-book of Vasco da Gama's 
memorable voyage and other narratives of early travel, 
followed by the correspondence of Alboquerque, the Book 
of Duarte Barbosa, and the important works of the great 
sixteenth century historians. These, as in Hohson-Johson, 
are arranged chronologically, and form a great body of 
evidence which is indispensable to all students of the subject. 
A good example of Mgr. Dalgado's exhaustive treatment 
will be found under the word amouco, which should be read 
in connexion with the article a-mUck in Hobson- Johson. 
The earliest use of this word in Portuguese was found by 
Yule and Burnell to be that of Duarte Barbosa {circ. 1516 ), 
and on this they based their contention that the word was 
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already ill use among the Malays in 1511, when the Portuguese 
first went to Malacca, but Dalgado points out that quite a 
difiereiit word was used in the original Portuguese (viz. 
ganico), and that mnouco is only found in the Spa,nis]i version 
of much later date. The first appearance of mnouco was, in 
fact, ill the works of F. Mendez Pinto, and is referred to the 
year* 1540, although his work was wiitten after his return to 
Portugal in 1558. And the quotation from the historian 
Castanheda shows that in 1551 the word amoiico was still 
regarded as being derived from India. Quotations like these 
are very valuable as affecting the question of the actual 
place of origin of the word, and the same value will be found 
in many other cases. Dalgado’s opinion is that the ultimate 
origin of the word is the Skt. amohshya, but that it had, like 
many other Indian terms, been adopted into the Javanese 
language, and gave rise to the term dmog and the verb 
mengdmog in Malay, where in the end it displaced the older 
term ganas, wdiich the Portuguese represented under the 
form ganigo. 

Another characteristic article which may be alluded to is 
on the word jangada (Of. H.J. s.v. jdngar). This word, 
derived from Malayalam chaiigadam sud ultimately from Skt. 
sangliaUa, union or junction,” has been extensively adopted 
in Portuguese, and is used in no less than seven senses, all 
of which are fully illustrated in the quotations. The same 
remark may be made as to ggagode or 'pagoda, which had 
already been considered by the author in his Gontribuigdes 
para a Lexiologia Luso-Oriental iJA^hou, 1916). Its various 
meanings, (1) as an image of a deity, (2) as a temple, (3) as 
the name of a coin, and (4) as a festival, are all exhaustively 
dealt with, and it is pointed out that its first use in the sense 
of temple applied only to the places of worship of one particular 
caste in Malabar. In the last sense, that of a festival or popular 
assembly, the use of the word is confined to Portuguese, 
while in the senses (2) and (3) it has spread to other languages. 
In the first sense it has become obsolete. 

JR AS, APRIL 1921. 


18 
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Aiiotlier interesting disquisition deals with the word 
mamreo, a, bore or tidal wave, which was first used by the 
Portugiiese to describe the well-known phenomenon in the 
Gulf of Cambay by the historians of the sixteenth century, 
and was afterwards extended to describe it in other places. 
The origin of this word and its relation to the French macrec 
or mmcaret have been the subject of some controversy, and 
have been already dealt with by our author in his word on 
Gonsalves Viana and his contributions to Portuguese 
philology (Lisbon, 1917). It seems certainly to be of Indian 
origin, and is referred to the Skt. makam^ a crocodile or marine 
monster. But the word is not used in the sense of a bore ’’ 
in any Indian language. Our author sii|>poses that the 
Portuguese were told that the bore ” was caused by a 
niafom which came to devour men, and that they took this 
for the vernacular name. This ingenious explanation may 
not improbably be correct. It seems clear that the French 
terms are derived from the Portuguese, and not the reverse. 
Mgr. Dalgado thinks that the form macree was first adopted, 
and mmcaret formed later by the insertion of an 5 , in the same 
way as jpateca, a melon, was turned into pasteque. The French 
words are unknown before the sixteenth century, nor does 
any French origin seem to have been suggested. 

It would be a difficult task to detect mistakes or drfects 
in this work, but in an undertaking of such a vast scope it 
is needless to say there must be some. I can only refer to 
one under the word sad% a term derived from the Persian, 
and used at Hurmuii for a sum of 100 dinars. The author 
compares it with the sedeo, a term for a money of account 
used in Gujarat. But I think there can be no doubt, as I have 
pointed out in a note on the passage where it occurs (Book 
of Duarte Barbosa, Hakluyt Soc., vol. i, p. 156), that sedeo 
is an error ioxfedea, which was in frequent use in the sixteenth 
century (see Hobson- J ohson s.v. Fedea), and that it has no 
connexion with the sadl of Hurmuz. 

Mgr. Dalgado has long been known as a student of the 
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relations between Portuguese and the languages of the East^ 
not only of India but" of the innumerable tongues spoken from 
East Africa to Japan. In addition to. the work on 6on9al.ves 
Viana already mentioned,- the following have been published 
by the Academia des Sciencias : Influencia do Voeabtdario 
PortuguSs em Linguas Asidtims (Lisbon, 1913) ; CoMribuigoes 
para a Lexicologia Luso-oriental (Lisbon, 1916). His Konkaiii”- 
Portuguese and Portuguese-Konkani dictionaries were brought 
out, the first at Bombay (1893), the second at Lisbon (1905). 
He has also published a number of studies of the still-existing 
dialects of Portuguese in India and Ceylon. 

In this great Glossario the result of all his work is summed 
up and brought together in a convenient form, and it may 
be hoped that students in England and India who are not 
acquainted with Portuguese will endeavour to obtain a 
sufficient knowledge of that language to enable them to avail 
themselves of the mass of valuable information contained in 
these volumes. 

■ M. Long WORTH Dames. 


The Book of Genesis for Bible Classes and Private 
Study. By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the Western. 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, etc. pp. 193, ^ by 4| in. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis, ; A. R, 
Mowbray & Co,, London. 1919. 

A really useful little manual of its kind, and one which 
bears the stamp of being the work of a scholar well versed in 
the needs of the learner. The contents comprise directions to 
students, Patriarchal history, and review-studies. An extract 
will make the author’s method clear : — 

74. Melchizedek, King of Salem. 

Read: Gen. 14, 18-20; Ryle, 14, 18“20; The Dictionary. 
" Jebus.” " Salem.” 

On his return from yictory, Abraham was met by the 
patesi, or priest-prince, of Salem. With what city is 
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Salem identified ? What are the proofs of identification ? 
Melchiisedek brought forth bread and wine to nourish the 
returning soldiers. But he does more than that. Being 
priest of Grod Most High, whom Abraham recognizes as 
his own God, he gave Abraham his priestly blessing. Who 
was the God Most High? In response to the blessing, 
Abraha,m gave Melchizedek a tenth part of all the spoil. 

The author has no objection, seemingly, to the acceptance 
of the teachings of the higher criticism — even the most 
advanced. In tracing the history of the Canon of the Old 
Testament, he quotes the statement which has already been 
made, that after the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 b.o. the 
Jews, on. being exiled to Babylonia, came into contact with 
a literary people, and it was this which spurred them on to 
collect their own literary remains. Farther on, under the 
heading of The Old Testament and Archeology ”, he speaks 
of the use and the abuse of the indications of the records, 
especially those of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Very noteworthy are the sections headed God ”, The 
Image and Likeness of God”, ''The second account of Man’s 
Creation”, “Survival of the fittest in the natural world”, 
etc. And here, it may be noted, that the Babylonians had — 
perhaps without knowing it — ^this same idea, the idea that the 
best of all created things were those which were selected to 
carry on the work of God (or the gods) in the world. But with 
them it was more especially the case in the divine world— the 
abode of the gods, w^hether good or evil, in which they believed. 

It is a handy and informing little book, and cannot fail to be 
helpful to the student of that record of old time with which we 
are so familiar, and which, with many of us, forms a most 
attractive link with the remote past, when man was beginning 
to feel his way higher to things on the earth " when the world 
was young ”. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Eeligious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria. 

By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., etc. pp. 129, 

■ 6J by 4|- in. Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee,: W'is, ; 

A. E. Mowbray & Co., London. 1919. 

This somewhat smaller book than the above is the fourth 
of the same series. The dedication will be recognked by all, 
especially members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, as appro- 
priate — it is “ To the Memory of Sir Henry Eawlinson, Pioneer 
Assyriologist 

And this is the work of an Assyriologist, enthusiastic and 
fullpf the subject to which he has apparently devoted his life— 
that of comparative religion. This is seemingly shown by his 
chapter-headings: '‘The Idea of God in Babylonia and 
Assyria,” “ The Idea of Man,” “ The Idea of Mediation,” 
“ The Idea of the Future,” " The Idea of Morality,” And 
what was these ancient people's idea of God ? They " ask of 
their gods that they should be as familiar as possible, that 
they have to do with daily life, that they seem to issue from 
the heart of common things, and clothe those things with light 
which makes them radiant”. And this is trueof the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians— just as it would be true of us, did we 
venture to hope for such intimacy on the part of the Divinity. 
“ The essential connection between the life of the gods and 
the life of man is the great truth of the world, for ' the spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord’.” “ The gods are the fire 
of the world, its vital principle, a warm, pervading presence 
everywhere. And of this fire the spirit of man is the candle.” 

Ill “The Idea of Mediation ” the author says that “the 
earliest idea of sacrifice was that of communion. Men and 
their god joined together in a sacred meal and partook of 
a sacred animal, in whose veins had run the blood common in 
gods and man, that is, the life of gods and man This is 
a view which is supported by certain acts of sacrifice recorded 
in the inscriptions, and is more especially illustrated in the 
bas-relief in which Assur-bani-apli, King of Assyria, is repre- 
sented pouring out, as an offering to the gods, after his success- 
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fill return ■ from the. lion-hunt, some of the wine which was 
brought to him, and which he was about to drink to refresh 
himself after the fatigues of the chase. In this and similar 
acts we may recognize the truth of Dr. Mercer’s contention, 
but there is no doubt that this was not always the end in 
view — the sliaring of a meal with the gods. The ceremony of 
sharing Dr. Mercer regards as having developed into a real 
sacrifice later— -and this is likely, though arguments for and 
against might always be urged. 

The book begins with a chronological historical outline, and 
closes with a bibliography and a short index, which last might 
have been extended with advantage. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Growth op Religious and Moral Ideas in Egypt. By 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., etc. pp. 109, 
6|by4|m. 1919, 

This, the second book of the series, is upon the same lines 
as the preceding, and the same chapter-headings, substituting 
Egypt for Babylonia, serve to distinguish the subjects 
treated of. 

More attractive, probably, than the religion of Babylonia, 
is that of Egypt, notwithstanding the more familiar nature of 
the gods and the heroes of the farther eastern land. Indeed, 
the bright colours and the grotesque strangeness of many of 
the gods represented in such great profusion on the walls of 
their temples and elsewhere arouse the curiosity of the 
beholder, and lead him to inquire what could have been the 
turn of mind of the nation which conceived divine powers — 
the creators of the world and of men — in forms often lower than, 
their own— for it is impossible to imagine that they all thought 
of the animal forms in which their deities were often repre- 
sented as having the intelligence which even the commonest 
of human beings possessed. 

'' Mankind is incurably religious, and all religion is a sweep 
of the soul towards God. The soul is always athirst for God.” 
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With, these words' Dr. Mercer begins his third chapter, '' The 
Idea .of God in: Egypt.” ''His (the Egyptia.iTs) wo.rkl was 
peopled with gods, because it was full of mystery and wonder.” 
If he was attracted by some noteworthy natural object, he 
would call a god by its name. Thus the sky {mfj was the 
goddess Nut; the esuth (geb) became the god Geb ; Ra 
[Ria, R4) was the sun ; and Hairi the Nile. But sometimes 
the god was identified indirectly, and then an animal became 
associated with the deity. Thus at the Fayiiiiie a god was 
identified with the crocodile, and called Sebek ; at the 
cataract with the ram, and he then received the name of 
Khnum ; .in the Delta it was the hippopotamus, and a god 
there received the name of Rert. 

Apparently there was a fundamental difference between the 
religion of Babylonia and that of Egypt in the matter of 
Mediation. In the former country, though the king was 
divine, and the representative of the gods, he was in no sense 
a mediator — that part was played by the other divinities, 
and especially by Merodach. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
the Pharaoh, owing to his divine nature, held the position 
of the gods’ representative on earth, and a mediator was not 
needed (see Mercer’s, pp. 59-60). Farther on in this chapter 
the popular " cult ” as distinguished from the official religion 
is dealt with. The chapter upon Egyptian morality is 
especially noteworthy. 

It is to be hoped that the author will be able to extend the 
series. The volumes will form a useful complement to 
Archibald Constable’s excellent series (a low-priced series, too, 
which is a consideration in these days of enhanced cost and 
dearth) ; and perhaps the Morehouse Publishing Co. could see 
its way to issuing Dr. Mercer’s little books in a cheaper 
edition— the American rate of exchange hits the European 
reading public rather hard. 


,T. G. Pinches. 
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An Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, with an Index 
of English words, King-List and Geographical-List, with 
Indexes, List of Hieroglyphic Characters, Coptic and 
Semitic Alphabets, etc. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Kilt., M.A., D.Litt., etc.. Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Asspian Antiquities, British Museum. John Murray, 
1920. £15 15^. 

Dr, Budge has been gathering material for this dictionary 
for the last twenty-seven years, and the 25,000 word-forms 
dealt with are a digest of over 300,000 separate reference- 
slips which he had collected during that period. The process 
of elimination and contraction evidently had to be drastic, 
in order to reduce the work to a size W’^hich would not too 
greatly dismay the publisher; and the absence of much 
matter that ought not to be absent is, no doubt, mainly to be 
attributed to the author's anxiety to get the book published 
at once. It appears that some generous and public-spirited 
friend had offered to bear the cost of publication, and it is 
to be presumed that John Murray strictly limited the author 
to the thousand pages, w^hich the actual dictionary occupies, 
and to the two hundred pages of other matter. 

The money being thus guaranteed, however, the printer 
and binder seem to have been given a rather free hand, and 
the result is that the volume is much more handsome and 
expensive, and one might almost say pompous, than the 
bald and economical treatment of the material justifies. 
Dr. Budge is probably partly to blame for this ; for he seems 
to take a particular pleasure in the rich appearance of his 
books, and one may hazard a guess that he experiences a very 
pleasant thrill of enjoyment when a work from his prolific pen is 
deposited upon his table with a good, heavy thud, and when 
he can turn over the stout pages of beautiful type wdth the 
feeling that the best traditions of English printing have been 
maintained. Such a proclivity is very human. 

The ordinary Egyptologist, on the other hand, heartlessly 
directs his attention only to the subject-matter ; and he is 
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somewhat annoyed to find that while the whittling down of 
the material ought to have brought the dictionary well within 
his own or his local library's purchasing-power, the |)rice. of 
the volume has been raised to £15 15,9. by reason of the rich, 
leather binding, the fine quality of the paper, the ugly and 
imnecessaril}/- coloured dedication-sheet, the large and heavy 
type of the English index, which occupies some two hundred 
pages, when it could easily have been printed in ten, .and, so 
forth. One gets the impression that the wuirk is monumental, 
and consequently it is a shock to find that the matter does 
not pretend to be treated exhaustively, and is decidedly 
faulty. 

In the Introduction Dr. Budge modestly writes : In iiiy 
W'ork there will he found inconsistencies, misunderstandings, 
misprints, and probably dowmright misstatements ; but 
I hope and believe that the dictionary wall he useful to the 
beginner, and wall save him time and trouble. Many, many 
years must pass before the perfect dictionary can, or will, 
be written, and meanwhile the present wmrk may serve as 
a stop-gap.” But the volume belies these humble wanxls, for 
neither its form nor its price is in any way modest. 

The author's transliteration of the hieroglyphic words into 
our lettering wall somewhat disturb the average scholar. 
Our alphabet does not supply the exact equivalents of the 
Egyptian sounds, while the subject of the vow^els is Ml of 
pitfalls, and most Egyptologists, therefore, have been obliged 
to resort to a number of modified letters and signs, such, for 
example, as 5, k, or d. Dr. Budge, how’-ever, sticks to the old- 
fashioned a, q, and tch for these, and though he thus makes the 
wmrds pronounceable he gives them a form entirely un- 
accejitable to his fellow-wmrkers. For instance, w^here the 
usual scholar writes dihgtdtM^ puts tchahgaicMqa ; 
for he writes ; for he writes uharcm ; 

and so forth. The motive for this is praiseworthy, it is his 
desire to avoid pretentious pedantry ; but, somehow, he only 
seems to substitute for the precisianism of the German- 
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taiight philologist the ponderosity of the British Museum. 
This is a pity, because Dr. Budge is no more ponderous and 
old-fashioned than he is pedantic and precise. He is rather 
a dashing sort of modernist, an unconventional scholar of 
ama2:ing scope, a man of vast knowledge and surprising 
industry, oiigiiial, casual, bold, and perhaps a little reckless. 
But nobody would think so by his heavy transliterations. 

In the Introduction it is pointed out that a great many 
references to the texts in which the various senses or forms 
of a word occur have had to be omitted, owing to lack of space, 
but this is not quite a correct statement of the case. He should 
have said that be cut out these references, thinking it necessary 
to do so for the publisher’s sake, but found out too late that 
they could have remained in without in any way increasing 
the size of the volume. *Take, for example, his treatment of 
the word wenut% a kind of priest, or umiL as he transcribes it. 
He gives eleven variants of the word, and not a single reference, 
nor is there any note of the period to which any one of these 
forms belongs. In the Theban tomb-inscriptions there are 
at least five other variants of this word, all closely dated, 
and in two or three cases the determinating sign (an eye) 
is found, which is of importance in arriving at the exact 
meaning of the word ; but Dr. Budge does not give this at all. 

Then, again, the translations are often careless, and there 
is no attempt to show the nice refinements of meaning which 
present-day knowledge is gradually revealing. For example, 
the word, wsr (his usher) generally means “to be empty ”, 
but Dr. Budge does not mention the case, in the Meir 
inscriptions, where it seems to mean “ a holiday ”, nor the 
instance, in the Kahun Papyri, where it denotes “ absence 
from duty”. Again, his rendering of the word dr^Jt (his 
tchert) as “hawk, falcon, vulture, kite, glede”, is somewhat 
startling; for “falcon” there is evidence, “kite” is a 
possibility, but why “ vulture ” ? 

There must be countless words of which no mention is made 
at all, for a very superficial study of the dictionary reveals 
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quite a number that are missing.' TJaere is no mention ol the 
rare verb hr, to milk,” which occurs in- the tomb of Aklitlioy 
at Thebes and elsewhere ; none of hdt, ‘' a mine''gallei‘yA 
which often occurs in the Sinai inscriptions ; u<nie of avV/, 
'' to wait ” ; none of dbw^ a leaf ” ; none of Mid, “ current 
none of dbhv, an official position of some kind; none 
ot. didy, a kind of red berry. These are just a few 
instances which happen to have been noticed by the present 
wniter, because they are words which have piiziiled him. 

Moreover, although Dr. Budge gives a long list of books 
which he has consulted, he sometimes does not even give a 
reference to the exhaustive or lengthy discussions in regard 
to certain words or phrases which occur in these ’works. For 
instance, Dr. Gardiner’s Tofnb of Amenemhet is one of the 
books consulted, but although that Egyptologist there devotes 
fifteen large pages of small print to a thorough study of the 
formula hotj) de nimt, Dr. Budge discusses the matter in 
five or six lines, and gives no reference to Dr. Gardiner’s 
dissertation, which is the only full statement of the case. 
Again, in the same work the words hit-nb are discussed, 
but Dr. Budge is satisfied with the literal meaning, and gives 
no reference to Dr. Gardiner. Similarly, Dr. Blackman’s 
Eock Tombs of Meir contains a lengthy note on the verb 
Icsm, to turn aside,” but though Dr. Budge gives this as one 
of the books consulted he makes no mention of the variants 
of the word and references there collected. 

Such are the main points at which the dictionary is open 
to attack. But much is to be forgiven the learned author, 
because, after all is said and done, he has produced the only 
modern dictionary of the Ancient Egyptian language wduch 
is really available. The great lexicon which for many years 
now^ has been in process of creation in Berlin is nowhere near 
completion ; and up till now the student has been obliged 
to use Brugsch’s HieroghjpMsch-Demotisches WoHerbuch^ 
which was published in 1868, and has had to supplement it by 
his own notes. Thus every Egyptologist, say wffiat he may, 
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will find this work immensely useful, and it will be of far greater 
service to Egyptology than Dr. Budge so modestly thinks. 

At the end of the book there is a useful list of kings, in which 
the names of the Pharaohs are given more or less in Ml ; 
and there is also a good vocabulary of geographical names. 
Prom each of these lists, by the \ray, a single instance will 
show how very ponderous is the transliteration employed : 
ill the king-list the author transcribes the throne-name of 
^ Amenophis III as Neb 3Iadt Rd, although the Tel el Amarna 
tablets show it to have been pronounced Nimmufiya ; and in 
the geographical list the town of which the modern natives 
have still retained the old name, Damanhur, is given by 
Dr. Budge’s method as Tenidi en.Heru. In this latter instance 
the ordinary Egyptologist would transliterate the hieroglyphs 
as D’tn/ynhr, which, even as the mere skeleton of the word, 
has a much closer likeness to Damanhur than the other. 

There are also some useful indexes in the dictionary, and 
a notable feature of the work is the Introduction, in which 
Dr. Budge gives an illuminating and entertaining account 
of the labours of earlier Egyptologists, tracing the growth of 
the study from its crude beginnings, a century ago, to the 
present time, when the vast body of documentary and 
monumental literature found in Egypt has been forced to 
deliver up its secrets with very few reservations. 

To sum up, the wmrk is a monument of patience and 
industry ; a most valuable possession for any Egyptologist, 
beginner or advanced student ; it is faulty, it is often 
aggravating, it is unnecessarily expensive, considering that 
the cost of production has been met by some nameless 
philanthropist (to whom much thanks are due), but it puts 
before us 25,000 hieroglyphic word-forms which have never 
until now been accessible to the ordinary student in this way. 
And therefore Dr. Budge can smile at our captious criticisms, 
because he must know in his heart that he has done a very 
fine thing, a thing which no one other man has dared to 
attempt. Akthub Weigall. 
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KharosthI Inscriptions , discovered by Sir ; Aurel Stein 
.IN Chinese Turkestan.. 'Part I, ■ Text' of 
discovered at. the Niva 'Site .1901, ■.transcribed and edited 
by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart. . pp. | viii], 
153 [1], witli six. plates. Publis'hed under the aiitlioiity 
of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Coiinci,L 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1920. 

The publication of this long-expected work provides a treat 
for all scholars . interested in Indian dialectology or Central . 
Asian studies. The fascinating linguistic and historical 
problems are here associated with abundant and intimate 
information concerning the administration and the life of t].ie 
people of the Khotan region during the early ceiitiu'ies of our 
era. The story of the discovery of the doeimients is well 
known from Sir A. Stem’s two important publications Sand- 
Buried Ruins of Khotan, London, 1903, and Ancient Khotan 
(Oxford, 2 vols., 1905), where the reasons for dating tlie period 
of Indian culture in Southern Turkestan are decisively set forth. 

The term “ inscriptions ” does not here bear its most 
ordinary meaning of texts oiighially set up for public perusal 
or attached to dedicated objects or engraved for record of 
donations and the like. The wooden tablets, pieces of leather, 
etc., which constitute the material, exhibit for the most 
part original dGCiiments relating to matters of public, 
largely legal, and private business. Many of thetn are letters 
addressed by the king to local ofScials, giving particulars of 
disputes or complaints and prescribing the action to be taken. 
There are numerous lists of personal names with items 
indicated against each. The private or semi-private coni- 
mimications are in a strain of elaborate courtesy. How this 
material came to exist in one place has been explained by 
Sir A. Stein {Ancient Z/ioten, pp. 318 seq.}, who has also 
furnished (pp. 363 seq.) a rather full and very useful and 
interesting statement of what it conveys. 

A systematic review of this first part of a large undertaking 
would be premature. What the editors here present is the 
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outcome, of. a work of cleciplierment. It, is needless to dwell 
upon: tlie difBciilty' of the task.-' A mere glance at the plates 
'..will reveal to those who have not already drawm' the lesson 
from the specimens .reproduced in Ancient Alkolan .what 
perseverance, and finesse was required for dealing with these 
cursive developments of the Kharosthi script, even where 
time has spared the freshness of., the waiting. Very many new 
marks and combinations of signs have had to be evaluated, 
and the delicacy of the task is illustrated by cases where the 
three editors -have not been able .to -give a consentaneous 
reading. The great irregularity of the spelling must be 
recikoned as one of the chief difiiculties which have had to be 
overcome. 

There can be no doubt that the operation of decipheiinent 
has been crowned with success.. Any future discussion must 
turn upon the values to be assigned to a very few signs or 
comhinations, or upon their phonetic history. We may not 
know how the official title cojkbo or the personal name Lpipe 
were pronounced, or in what language they originated ; but, 
qua readings, they and their numerous analogues may be 
regarded as in general definitive. 

The resultant texts are, as a whole, much more legible 
than might be expected in the case of a Prakrit mixed with 
foreign terms and employed as a language not of literature, 
but of affairs. Helped by the similarities between many of 
the documents, we are often in a position to make out the sense 
with moderate completeness. 

There is some inconvenience in the separate issue of the 
texts without introduction, translations, or notes. No doubt 
the work of interpretation is in principle already done ; and in 
general scholars would waste their time by profiering at this 
stage suggestions and comments which probably stand 
already anticipated or refuted in the editors’ MSS. It is to 
he hoped that a rapid progress in the publication will put 
them in a position to lend a hand. At present we depend upon 
the information contained in Professor Rapson’s com- 
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miinication .to tlie Orientalist Congress at ^Algiers in 1905, and 
some sliort articles by M. Senart and M. Boyer. On matters 
of grammar and dialect we look forward to very consideralile 
enlighteiiment., 

I may refer to just one or two details which may be regarded 
as pMici juris. The reader will be surprised to find our old 
friend, the title yabgii, the yami, ymuga, Zaov of the Kushana 
coins, frecpientl}?- occiirring as, apparently, a proper name, 
ill lists with other proper names ; and perhaps he will also be 
surprised to find that it is never, it seems, spelt jahgu. It 
is a good many years since it was pointed out that tlie Greek 
spelling with a together with other circumstances, pointed 
to a value of y similar to that of the French / (JE.AS. 1900, 
p. 205). The examples are older than these documentis. In 
the documents the imcompomided y seems to be generally 
preserved and distinguished from they; so that in words like 
ray a (for raja) we must recognize a real weakening of the 
j rather than a strengthening of the y. Accordingly, it would 
appear that the dialect of the documents was exempt from 
the change of y to z or and, further, that in the word yabgu^ 
for which I should be more prepared to find a Scythic ’’ 
than a Turk or Chinese etymon, the original initial sound was 
a y. As a proper name, the word may have enjoyed a 
popularity with parents (cf. Prince”, ^‘.Eex”, etc.), or may 
point to family connexion with a real yabgu. 

A feature which we miss in the documents is the ys ( = ;:) 
of the Saka inscriptions and the KhotanI language ( YsmnofdJca, 
ysnaura^ etc.), which was first clearly treated by Professor 
Liiders in his article on the Sakas. Herewith we may associate 
the paucity, to say the least, of clearly Iranian words. It 
looks as if the language of the people under the Prakrit-using 
government was something other than Iranian or than the 
later Khotani ; and the titles, such as cojhbo, sothamga, 
do not seem at first sight such as to modify this impression.^ 

^ The obvious suggestion of a connexion with Tibetan presents 
chronological difficulties, as Sir A. Stein makes clear. But certain 
linguistic points suggest that the qualification ‘‘Western” added to 
Tibetan may offer a possibility. 
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The possibility, that some of ' the s’s, e.g. in asgara, were 
pronoimced as e’s does not here come into question. 

We may take note of the frequent use of the Yeih parihij, 
in the sense of hesitate” or “ delay It is obviously the 
equivalent of the palibudh of the Asoka edicts and the Pali 
texts. The manner of dating is of some interest in other 
connexions. In the full form we commence with the (clearij 
regnal) year ; then comes the name of the king, with titles, 
in the genitive case, and then the month and day. This is 
the form employed in the Taxila inscription of the Satrap 
Patika, and we may say that it is a natural one. As an 
example, we may c|uote document 345 : — 

Scmvvatsafe 4 41 inahmmava maharaya jituglia vasmmia 
devaputram mase 3 divase 4 1. 

In the year 9 (in the reign) of the great-souled great- 
king Jitugha Vasmana, the Devaputra, in month 3, on day 5.'’ 

The kings most often mentioned, namely Vasmana (years 
3, 7, 8, 9, 10), Mayiri or Mairi or Mahiriya (years 4, 7, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 17, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28), Amguva or Amgoiika or 
Amkvaga (identical?: years 5, 28, 30), Tajaka (year 3), 
usually have prefixed to their names some form of the word 
Jitugha {Oitughi, etc.), which, being attended with an already 
sufficient number of honorifi.es and titles {devaputra ^ etc.), 
will probably be a dynastic or family name. We shall then 
note that the nomenclature follows the same system as in the 
case of the Vijaya or Wizya kings of Khotan, and shall await 
further enlightenment. The feminine names (in -e, -oae, etc.) 
will be helpful in regard to the language. 

The wmrd hhakhorni, if I rightly understand it to be an 
equivalent of a svamrdm^ has also an interesting form. 

The name Kiimm, common in these records, is one to 
which in a mere review prudence bids us give a wide berth. 
Nevertheless, we may refer to the fact that it sometimes 
appears (e.g. in No. 117) in the form Jeurmna. The Greek 
coins also, we as know, sometimes have a P, which is read 
with the value of sh and sometimes PC {Xopav^ Kopavo, etc.). 
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'The Indian alone is content with the s (sh ) ; and this invites 
reflection. The Indian as a cerebral souiidj will luive hatl 
sufficient , of .an f-iiature to' meet the occasion wii.Iioiifc 
adventitious aid. . We would therefore ' suggest that tlie native 
sound represented by the combinations, rs and PO was in 
reality a strongly cerebralized sh (sometimes f), such as 
e,xists,, I understand, in Chinese. 

The little verse in No. 103, with its single and double circles 
(..marking ends of half-verse and whole verse will exercise 
the ingenuity of those who delight in such things. 

Heartily congratulating the joint authors upon tlieir rery 
important achievement, we eagerly await the continuance 
of their publication. 

F. W. Thomas, : 

Lokesvara-satakam, ou Cent Strophes en L'HONNEtrE du 
SE mNEUE i)u Monde, par Vajradatta. Edit6 efc 
traduit par Suzanne Karpeles. Extrait du Journal 
Asiatiqiie (Novembre-Decembre, 1919). Paris, 1919. 

In editing the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of this celebrated 
encomium of the Bodhisattva Lokesvara or Avalokitesvaraj 
perhaps still more in translating it, Mdlle. Karpeles has given 
undeniable proof of courage. The task would have tried the 
mettle of the most experienced scholars. Composed in the 
elaborate Cauda style of and preserved in Nepalese 

MSS. exhibiting all their eccentricities of reading and spelling, 
its textual decipherment demands both a rare acumen and 
a thorough familiarity with Indian poetic usage. Even with 
a perfect text, a third and a fourth attentive perusal may be 
required for the exact determination of the sense. The 
Tibetan, which, as usual, supplies a valuable control of the 
readings, presents its own textual and metrical difficulties ; 
as regards the construction and meaning, its syntactical 
weakness renders it, in works of this character, far more 
problematic than the original. It is on the principle of give 
and take that the two sources can be brought into one account. 

APRIL 1921. 19 
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Mdlle.'Karpeles is to be congratulated' upon the success which 
has reward-ed her endeavours. It is seldom that a false read ing 
has been chosen, and the translation, while free and readable, 
does full justice to the conceptions of the writer and points 
his allusions in detail. It need not be said that a Sanskrit 
poet of the ninth century— for this is Vajradatta’s epoch — 
is exacting in his requirements. 

Each of the verses, in Sragdhani metre, is in the form of an 
MBrvdda or blessing. The description of the Bodhisattva 
commences, according to the rule regarding divine beings, 
with his feet, or, rather, in this case, with the light of his 
toe-nails. The toe-nails themselves emerge for a moment in 
verses 16 and 18, and in verse 26 the feet come into play, to 
accompany us as far as verse 45. Then, more dispersedly, 
we treat of the lotus in Lokesvara’s hand, his Amitabha- 
bearing crest, his compassion, his name, his qualities, his 
worship, love of him, meditation upon him, his praise, his 
kindness, his grace, the remembrance of him, his action, his 
universality, his titles, his constancy, his protection, teaching, 
and so on, as far as verse 83. Then we come to his hand with 
its lotus, his arm, his dress, his face, his tresses. It is not 
easy through this thorny track to maintain the freshness of 
our receptivity ; but we acknowledge the thrill which the 
author has reserved for verse 97, where we meet the Great 
Being’s eye. Or rather, we meet it not, since with a 
momentary quiver of apprehensive compassion it is turned 
upon his too terrific ally, Hayagriva ! Erom the latter we pass 
to Bhrkuti-Tara, saving goddess, and we end with an 
obscurely worded expression (v. 100) of the truth that only 
the words of Sugata are adequate to the description of the 
whole assemblage of great qualities. Putting the poem side 
by side with the famous Ajanta picture of Avalokitesvara, 
if it is indeed he, we can to some extent realize what it may 
have meant to the poet and his hearers. 

We may spare ourselves the ungrateful task of detailing the 
small and rare defects in the texts and the translations. In 
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a few cas€is , Mcllle. Karpeles might look again at metre 
(e.g. 13a, Ilk:?, 20a), or the Tibetan spelling (e.g. 2fk\ 21). In 
5 ' mhara should mean '' frost in 22 s^mrlhifnlnh 
gods and in 59 Gimi and Aldiandala would be synonyms 
of Brhaspati and India. Verse 24 seems to give us an exani[>le 
of ;tlie preposition pare compounded ; and as rega.rd,s ve:rse 100 
we might take counsel with the authorities on Indian music. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Life and A:dventu'res of Emin Jose:ph Emin, 172(1 -1809, 
wultten by liioiself. Second edition. Edited by Ids 
great-great-granddaughter, Amy Apcap.. 4to ; pp. .\xxii, 
532. LIdcutta, 1918. 

Miss Apcar, the well-known editor of Armenian Mdodies, 
has performed a true work of piety, in the old Roman sense, 
in producing this magnificent edition of the autobiogmpliy of 
her remarkable ancestor, which first appeared in 1792. The 
original narrative was written by Joseph Emin in English, 
and corrected by Sir William Jones, from whom is printed a 
characteristic letter (pp. xix-xx) dated Gardens, August 10, 
1788”. In Lord Teignmouth's Memotrs of Sir William 
Jones there is a brief abstract of the really wonderful career 
of this notable Armenian. In Emin we see the same man 
who was [in England, Europe, and Armenia] a sailor, a porter, 
a menial servant, and subsisting by charity—the companion 
of nobles and patronized by princes and monarchs, ever 
preserving in his deepest distresses a sense of honour, a spirit 
of integrity, a reliance^ upon Providence, and a firm 
adherence to the principles of Christianity in which he had 
been educated.” Emin's own view of the story he had to tell 
is contained in a letter he wrote in 1788 : '' In twenty years 
more when I and all my good friends who know my accounts 
to be true, shall be dead and gone, I shall be looked upon as 
a mere iBniancer.” And so the story remained until 
Miss Apcar came across the of Elizabeth Moriiagu, 
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■arid was tliiis put in possession of ^Vthe first' link in the chain 
.of evidence which thenceforward began to unfold itself ’ — 
another instance of a traveller's tale, on siiflScieiit evidence 
being iiiieiirtlied, being foiiiid to be true. 

The story is written in a mixture of the long-winded 
fashion of tliehlay and Oriental imagery and idealism, but ‘to 
my iiiind it is most fascinating. In the second volume of 
Hickey is find a reflex of Anglo-Indian and English 

life, iiianners, and ideals at ninch the same period ; but here 
we have the life hotli of the lower and upper classes of English 
men and women in the latter half of the eighteenth centuiy 
shown us at first hand, even though the eyes that saw it were 
those of an Oriental. I commend the narrative to anyone*' 
who desires to realize how our forefathers lived and thought 
both in England and India at that period. 

Emin was born at Hamadan in Persia in 1726, in the days 
of Nadir Shah, and his adventurous life began very early 
in his native land. In 1744 he joined his father in Calcutta, 
whither he had previously gone, and in 1751 he ran away to 
England as a deckhand on the Waljjole, the last boat of the 
season, and anrived at Woolwich in September. His great 
object was military knowledge to be used to rescue his 
countrymen from the yoke of Turks and Persians ‘h How he 
gained his object and used his knowledge is told in this book, 
wdiicli reads in many places like an historical novel. His early 
life in England was a struggle for existence, at one time on 
three-halfpence a day, “ without money, wfithout Friend, or 
any Body but Lord in heaven,” and then as a porter on £8 
a year. However, an accidental iiitroductioii, obtained in 
a fashion that is real romance, to the Earl of Northumberland, 
in 1755, changed everything for him, and thenceforward 
there is hardly anyone of note, up to the highest in the land, 
whom he- did not know. He became a diligent military 
student, was introduced to the Duke of Cumberland, and 
joined in the expedition against St. Malo in 1758, 

Every kind of name in England and Europe is crowded 
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MS. 


into these pages as ])ca’sonallY known, to him: elohii 

Evelyn, Echnund Burke, Mrs. Montagu, Lord Albemarle,, 
Lady Sophia Egertoii, Lord Cathcart, William Pit A lainl 
Lyttelton, Sir Joseph Yorke, Frederick of Pmsshij Dr. D.-ivis, 
Dr. Mousey, Dr. Patrick Russell,' Charles ISveljm Liidy 
Yariiioiith, Lord Huiitingdoii, Count \'orontsov. Lord 
Biickingharn, the. Prince of Mm.les (George IV), and so, on, 
showing the letters to and from Emin to be wiiuafile 
historically. 

As 'early as 1.758 he commenced,' by a letter sent through 
Basra, his life’s work — the saving of his coimiiy ami tin? 
support of the claim of the Bagratid Ile.raelius, Prim.'c of 
Georgia, a claimant unfortiuiately of not much wortli. In the 
course of this quest he visited The H’ague, Legho!*n, 
Alexandretta, and Aleppo, with wonderful adveutiaiM and 
failure to reach his object (ITbS-Ol). He started again via 
St. Petersburg, and found his way to Heracliiis via Astraldian, 
and then commenced life as a military leader in the Near East 
with a story once more like a novel, ending with the 
ingratitude of the graceless Heracliiis. 

It was now 1768, and Emin had found liis way to Baghdad 
and Basra and finally reached Calcutta once more in 1770, 
a recognized military commander and friend of the great 
Indian men of the day. Cartier made him iisaldar of the 
first brigade of Turks wars [? Turk 6*w/.rJr6*] Here he met 
with doubts as to his story, which were set at rest by a letter 
from the now Duke of Northumberland. He served with the 
Corps at Dinapore and Shahabad for a while, but resigned 
because, as a foreigner, he could not serve in the British Army, 
and obtained Warren Hastings’ leave to try once more in 
Armenia (1775). But after adventures enougli to satisfy 
anyone he never got beyond Julfa, and by 1785 was hack in 
Calcutta, where he was posted as an ensign to a company of 
European Invalids by General Sloper, and having thus 
attained one great ambition, viz., to be a Eritisli officer, he 
wrote his narrative. He lived on till 1809. An astonishing 
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life, well worth recording and well worth reading, and' of 
value historicallv. 

K. C. T. 


The NlGARi-PRACARiNi PatrikI 

. Benares, 1920. 

The attention of members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society may 
be drawn to the new issue of the Nagari-pracarini Patrika, the 
official journal of the Benares Nagari-pracarini Sabha. The 
first number of the Patrika appeared in the year 1897, and, 
under one or two changes of form, has steadily adhered to its 
aim of throwing light on the ancient and mediaeval literature 
of Northern India. Now and then its pages have contained 
articles of rare excellence on the greater Hindi writers, but its 
contents were not iinfrequently somewhat mixed, so that 
occasionally we found popular articles on sanitation or 
medicine (excellent in their way) cheek by jowl with others of 
a learned character. The Sabha has now decided to issue 
a new series of the Patrika of a more purely scientific nature, 
and the first two numbers mark a considerable advance in its 
activities. They inaugurate what we may hope will long con- 
tinue to be a journal worthy of an Indian learned society. 

The first number of this new series (Vaisakha, Sam. 1977 — 
April-May, A.n. 1920) contains amongst other interesting 
articles an important account of the foundation of the 
Pungarpur State in Rajputana, from the pen of that well- 
known scholar Pandit Gaurisahkar Hiracand Ojha, and a 
discussion by Pandit Candradhara Sarma Guleri on the much 
disputed question of the so-called Patna statues, which the 
author, like most Indian scholars, believes to be repre- 
sentations of two kings of the Sisunaka family. It is illustrated 
by excellent photographs of the statues and of the inscriptions 
on them. The same author also gives interesting shorter 
articles on devahulas, in connexion with Bana’s reference to 
Bhasa in the Harm-carita and the latter poet’s Fratima- 
nCtUika, and on the inscription on the Garudadhvaja at 
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Besiiagar, the language of which -was, he maintains, a mongrel 
Prakrit written by a Persian, and comparable to what we call 

Babii-Eiigiish ’k That veteran historian of Eajpiitana, 
Miinshi Deviprasada, contributes .a most important list of 
janmafatrilcas of 214 celebrated. Indians, mostly Rajputs, 
all with dates, the earliest having been written in the Sambat 
year 1472 (a.d. 1415). Finally, Babu S^yama-sundara Dasa, 
who. has been inti.mately connected with the Sabha since its 
foundation, and was for many years its honorary secretary, 
contributes a description of an old, and hitherto unknown, 
recension of the Vinm/a-patrika of Tiilasi-clasa, which differs 
materially from that now current. This is more than a 
question of mere textual criticism, for no work reveals more 
intimately the attitude of the great prophet of Nortliern 
India to the Deity than this wonderful collection of heart- 
born prayers. 

The second number (Sravana, 1977 = July-- August, 1920) 
contains an equally interesting and valuable series of articles, 
and the Sabha is to be congratulated on the inception of a 
really serious journal, edited on lines that will commend 
themselves to Western science. It is all written in Hindi. 
The Sabha is an Indian society, and addresses its readers in 
an Indian language. The articles are not mere rechauffes 
of the opinions or discoveries of European savants, but are 
based on independent research, and therefore, whether we 
agree with the results arrived at or not, are to be received with 
the warmest welcome in the West. 

G. A. G. 


Two Kurdish Grammars 

I— Elementary Kurmanji: GramMxIR. By Major K;. :;B. 
Soane, C.B.E., Political Department. pp. 197. 
Baghdad: Government Press, 1919. 

The author of To Kurdistan and Mesopotamia in Disguise 
and of Grammar of the K%mndnf% or Kurdish Language^ 
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lias by this new : publication considerably increased our 
knowledge of one of the. most unknown Aryan languages of 
the world. The dialect treated is that spoken in the Southern 
districts of Kurdistan, chiefly in Sulaimaniyah Miitasarriflik. 
Cfianykow in his VermMtelung in Scm'^d Bulah (1856), Cliodzko 
"ill liis '-Etiides philologiqnes'’ (Joiirn. Asiai., ser. v, t. ix, 1857), 
De Morgan in his “ Mission scientifique en Perse (t. v, 1904), 
and others, had already drawn our attention to the peculiarities 
of this Kiirdisli' dialect, but here we have, for the first time a 
coinpreliensive and clear survey of all its ramifications. 
The aim of the work is, according to the author, more modest, 

This sketch is intended primarily for the use of officers and 
others whose duties lead them to the South erii districts of 
Kurdistan,’’ but I am sure the work will satisf}^ all the 
requirements of a modern philologist anxious to acquire a 
good working knowledge of Kurdish. 

The book is divided into two distinct jiarts : pp. 1-86 
contain an outline of grammar, and pp. 87-197 are filled with 
a good and useful vocabulary. The order of the grammar is 
modern in its conception, and contains, besides the plionetical 
and morphological rules of the language, exercises from 
Kurdish into English and vice versa, preceded by a word 
list”. 

It is regrettable that one should feel bound to warn the 
reader against the misprints found in the book. The author 
writes in this connexion in a letter to the editor of this 
Journal : '' I unfortunately had no opportunity of correcting 
the proofs, hence a number of inconsistencies and some 
typographical errors.” Generally speaking, however, such 
errors extend only to verbal inaccuracies which any 
intelligent reader is able to detect and correct, and cannot, 
therefore, impair the undoubted usefulness of the book. 

I shall take the liberty of making two remarks which I 
wisli to present to the author’s consideration. On p. 4 
J/ama is given as a Kurdish name for Muham-mad, I believe 
that in Kurdish llama stands for Hamad, Ahmo for AJmad, 
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and or 3Imm for Muhammad. On pp. 20--7 1 lliink 

that means simply there is and that it is hardly 

correct to say that the sentence //aArrH hdok 7 an a /a/////fr 
lays sti*ess on the fact that Hasan and not anotlnor is my 
fatJier. 1 did not know that such an anomaly was foimd in 
any IviuTiJsh dia'k^^^ 

What is more precious for a. philologist is the second .pai‘t 
of the book, or the vocabulary. I wish tlu^ author had here 
restricted himself to concrete terms and given inor(‘ space 
to their difierent shades of meaning. After alb the abstract 
words are mostly expressed in Kurdish either l)y Arabic or 
by Persian vocables. For instance, it is somewhat iis(h\v<s to 
know what is the Kurdish equivalent of heterogeneous *' 
or importation 'y because notions such as tliese cannot be 
adequately expressed in a half-primitive hmguage, and we 
would have been more grateful to have fuller information of 
how e.g. the word werdn, which in the last analysis means 

desert, desolate, ruined ”, has come to translate the 
English word homeless ”, which I would have rendered by 
bai-mdl, baiA-hdna. It is this extension of the limits of the 
vocabulary beyond what Kurdish can really express that bus 
possibly caused the author to omit words which by all 
standards should have figured in a Kimiisli dictionary. In 
this category may be counted the verb '' to kill ” and the 
substantive 'Mouse”, etc. • t 

We must (puckly put a stop to the enumeration of these 
slight imperfections found, in a lesser or greater degree, in 
any other book, and heartily thank Major Soane for his 
successful attempt to lay before us, in such a precise and 
accurate way, the rudiments of a language which deserves to 
be better studied by Orientalists. Special thanks are also 
<lue to the Government Department (presumably the India 
Offi(*e) responsible for the appearance of siidi hooks, which 
greatly enlarge our angle of vision in oui* philological and 
liistoricai studies of the peoples of the Middle East. 
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II.— Assyrian, Kurdish, and Yezidis. Indexed Grammar 
and Vocabulary, with a few grammatical notes. By 
Agha Petros Ellow. pp. 87. Baghdad : Government 
Press, 1920. 

This work differs from the preceding one by its method, 
by its size, and by the dialect of Kurdish treated in it. Its 
Kurdish is that spoken by all Yezidis and Kurds between 
the Black Sea, Lake Urmia, and Mosul. It deals also with 
another language, the vulgar Syriac, totally different in 
structure and genius from Kurdish ; further, this vulgar 
Syriac section embraces only the dialect used by the Eastern 
Christians who inhabit the Hekkari region of Kurdistan. 
The book is, therefore, bilingual, and written in a very concise 
form. All the grammatical part of it has only taken four 
short pages, but it contains paradigms for the conjugation of 
verbs. 

It is unfortunate that the author should have made use of 
the word Assyrian instead of Sijriac or Aramaic. I am aware 
of the fact that in the sphere of nationality these Eastern 
Syrians call themselves Assyrians (a word sanctioned by 
Dr. Wigram, their well-known missionary), but in the sphere 
of philology the language they speak is vulgar Syriac, and to 
avoid confusion this last word should have been used. 

In the matter with which it deals this little book is accurate, 
l)ut oiL'p. 10 the Km‘dish word grostejf paie, meaning 
‘ 'mutton ”, is given as translating" beef ”, and the word 
yoshtaij gayie, meaning “beef ”, erroneously translates 
“ mutton ”, while the Syriac translation of the two is correct. 

I take here the opportunity of drawing the attention of 
philologists to the fact that Kurdish has preserved some 
ancient Aryan roots disseminated in various languages of 
Europe in a clearer form than any other Eastern dialect. 
The following words may serve as example,s ; — 

Biwhe (German), buh. In Kurdish the word signifies “yoimg 
tree, copse, thick plantation ”, as in another German 
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woixl Avitli. wMch /'we compare English 

busily AB, bysc, and;Scandina\4Tii 6wsA:. 

CMcJcen, clmcka. The Kurdish root is nearer to English than 
that of Scandinavian,- Dutch, German, and A.S. 
dialects, in which c/^. appears as k. Still more remote 
is Persian jujah, 'Of. vulgar Syriac cMka, possibly 
from Kurdish, 

Dale^ dali. The word is also used by some Syriac-speaking 
Christians under the form of dda. Found in 
Scandinavian, but not represented in Greek and 
Latin. Greek doXo^ vault ” is somewhat far- 
fetched, and Persian darrah, valley/' is e«.jiially 
remote. ' 

Dart, darid,jarld. The first Kurdish word is nearer to French 
dard, and the second seems to have been infiiienced 
by Arabic-Persiaii Cognate with A.S. dam^ 

and O.H.G. tart, etc. ' We may also compare the 
Eastern Turkish verb ^ar/--mak, '' to dart/’ equivalent 
to Kurdish darid avaitin, “ to throw a dart.” 

Drop, dlop, dropa, from the verb dlop-’iiiiduL Cf. vulgar 
Syriac daldpa. Other comparisons in Skeat. 

Dm (French), in the sense of horned owl, loi*. The same word 
is found in Sanskrit. This comparison has happily 
weakened Littre’s opinion that the origin of thc^ 

. French imc is .connected, with, the ' functions of 
a dmhe, 

€piov, Imi. The Kurdish word refers to wool and long fur 
of animals. In Pushtu mrak See further Pictet’s 
LesOriginesmdo’eiifop.n,%'^, 

Fovea (Latin), mA-in. The Kurclish verb means '' to torrefy 

Cf. Greek Concerning this word see Pott, 

Etjjmol Forsch, ii, 2, 256. In speaking of corn 
Kurdish vah-iii or MW-in means '' to shell ”, '' to boll 

HaJlen (German), /caEh, The Kurdish verb is exactly used 
in the sense of '' to bleat ” (sheep). The interchange 
of Ji and A: in Aryan languages is well-known. 
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Horu (A.S.), . ' The Kurdish word, means exactly. *’•' mud, 

moist earth Cf. O.H.G. 

Ise)^ (A.S.)> asin. The. Kurdish' word, which is similar to 
l^dilaAvi means exactly '' iron and is nearer to 
German eisefi than to modern English iron. M.II.G. 
isern has both sounds. Zend ayanh is somewhat 
remote, but Persian ahmi is nearer. 

M^.dJcen (Geriiiaii), nvilten, mitten. The Kurdish verb means 
exactly ‘‘to suck”. Cf. Greek d/neXjm and 
Lithuaiiia.n mdzu. The interchange of t, z is very 
common. Cilognate- with .Latin midgere, but Skt. 
'/wer/j “ to wipe,” is remote in meaning. See Skeat 
under “ milk ” for further details. 

N'uUah, midla. , In vulgar Syriac mihdla, and in Hindustani 
ndkt. The Aramaic aa^ia, stream, rivulet, dale,” 
seems also to be cognate with it. 

pepef. The Kurdish word primarily means “ crop 
of birds ”, and by extension every protuberant thing. 
Cf. Latin popula and popUla and Bavarian pampjen. 
Cf. also English pimple, about which see Skeat and 
MniTay. 

Schahen (German), 67?U'y-tin. We may also compare Latin 
scabo, Swedish skafva, Dutch schaven, Danish sccwe, 
Gothic scavan, all in the sense of to scrape To 
it are also related Middle English schaven and A.8. 
sceafan, “ to shave.” 

Sling (Swedish), in the sense of gad-fly, breeze, slang. The 
Kurdish word means “ wasp ”, and the comparison 
is obvious. The “ stinging ” wasp may even have a 
certain relation to the English verb sting and its 
Teutonic equivalents. 

Thrcran (A.S.), twiran, tiran, to coagulate, to churn ” 
(milk). We may compare also O.H.G. diveran and 
English twirl. The Anglo-Saxon verb has even given 
birth to tlmirel, ‘‘ a whisk to whip milk,” not repre- 
sented in Kurdish- On the other hand, Kurdish has 
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preserYed t*lie adjective i^rJr or fu\ *‘tiuck, rM)a,i4iilaicHld' 
witli Avliiclr we inay. compare- Frencli diu\ etc* 

Tiwr (Danish), tior., tivor-k. The KurdLsli word ^i^eoeral!}' 
■'. means “ wild turtie^love 'v while the Danish, iiieans 
“ wood-grouse ’h but d'he ' coniparisoii bid ween the 
two is obvious. 

Tim (AB.), (hin^ dma, “ pasture, dry hay, stiviw.'' W'e ma-y 
compare German .mm -and Keltic dmi. All seem to 
be related to Aramaic tehn, teivn and Arabic iiliH, 
“ dry hay, straw/-’ 

Vaggs bmigaJiy vamg^ .The Kurdish wonl means 

“the rising ground near the bed of a river”. The 
reduplication of g in Gothic is a sign of the dis- 
appearance of a letter ; fro:m Kurdish we learn that 
this letter was n. 

Woold, 6r7i-nan. Dutch woelen, German wuhkn^ and A.J^. 
wilian. “to twist,” are even nearer to the .Knrdi^li 
root hilin, to twist,” Curiously enough, the word is 
missing in Skeat. The final d m the £]nglish verb is, 
of course, excrescent. 

A. Minuana. ' 


Eecekt. Arabic Liter atltee - 

bt^ II, 1. .Beyrout : 

Imprimerie Ca tholique. 1 9 1 9 . 

In this book Pere Clieikho continues his researches into the 
pre-Islamic Christianity of Arabia, with the learning and 
accuracy which characterize the work of the Jesuit College 
of Beyrut. The present fasciculus contains collections of 
passages which deal wdth the art of writing, with tlie forms 
of proper names, with Christian institutions, and with 
allusions to the content of the Christian Scriptures. The 
passages are in the main verses attributed to pre-Islainic 
poets, but the author also utilizes proverbs which claim 
antiquity and statements by Arabic authors of Islamic 
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times. ' Tliere is no, doubt about tbe utility of liis collections, 
tliougli it. may be fancied, that European critics, will want, to 
.submit them to .that process of sifting whence their function 
derives its. name. How much this process will leave cannot be 
guessed a priori ; but certainly some matter will be rejected 
a,s irrelevant. ^ trims Ilassaii b. Thabit is quoted for the 
Angel Gabriel ; surely the source of his knowledge was the 
Prophet Moharmiied, whose court-poet he was. In' the case 
of many of the verses cited the evidence of genuineness would 
seem, to be slight. However, Pere Cheikho's merit in bringing 
together and lucidly arranging all this matter will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


^ Volumes XI-XIY. Cairo : 
Government Press. 1917-18. 


This masterpiece of Arabic typography, of which the earlier 
volumes have been noticed in this Journal, has now reached 
completion : at least, as far as the text is concerned, for it 
may be hoped that the editors wall not fail to supply the much- 
needed index. The matter contained in the last four volumes 
is chiefly rules for and specimens of official correspondence and 
other documents, but the author casually preserves a vast 
quantity of historical, geographical, and other information 
which is of great interest. Vol. xiii seems to be specially rich 
in historical matter, containing among other things a history 
of the enactments against the dhimmis (Jews and Christians) 
in Islamic states and various truces drawn up in Crusading 
times; Qalqashandi, unlike many writers on diplomacy, 
takes the trouble to give date and place of most of the models 
which he preserves. Owing to the excellence of the editing 
it is fairly easy to find what is wanted in these fourteen 
volumes, but careful indices would form a valuable addition 
to the work. Anything like an analysis of the contents — of 
which some of the most important were excerpted by Wiisten- 
feld in his GeograpMe und Verwaltung des Aegypten — would 
far exceed the limits of a short notice ’b 
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Moslem Sects and Schisms.,.' By ‘^Abd- al»Qahir Ibx Tah-ir 
AL~ILiC4HD.ADi tTaiislatP-d' from ■■■the Arabic by K,at,e 
Chambers SEELYE.Ph.D. .Parti. New York : .Columbia 
University Press. . 1920. 

The work al~Farq bain al-Firaq, whose author died 
A.D. 1037.5 been before, the wo.rld in its ..Arabi,c original 
since 1910,. when it was edited, by an .Egyptian scholaiv 
Mohammed Badr. The Arabic edition has ma.iiy merits, but 
not a few misprints, some of which have been corrected by 
Europea'ii reviewers. Few Arabic works 'more ce'irtaiiily. 
deserve translation, and it is clear that Dr. 8eel}’e has gone 
through the courses of study which are requisite for sucli a 
task, and has executed it with great ability. In her ititroduc- 
tion she has furnished the information which w'e should expect 
to find there, a.ncl has in addition provided a brief biblio- 
graphy of works dealing with the subject. In the latter 
we miss the Persian treatise liitab Bay an alrAilyan^ printed 
in the first volume of Schefer’s OhrestonmtMe Persam^ which 
furnished M. Huaxt with the true name of the author of the 
Liwe de la Creation et de VHistoire published by him, which 
might perhaps be regarded as belonging to this literatiire, and 
the brief notice of the Sects in the Glmmjah oi 'Abd al-Qadir 
Gilaiu (Cairo, 1288, i, pp. 73-84). To these we must now add 
the notice in the work of Qalqashandi, xiii, 222-51, which is 
mainly concerned with the oaths taken by the various sects. 
The matter which Dx. Seelye has had to render is often highly 
technical, but she appears well able to cope with such 
difficulties. 

D. :.s,. Margoliouth. 


Le PoeME SUMl^RIEN DU PaRADIS,, DU Di^LUGE, ET DE LA 
Chute de i/homme. By S.' Langdon., Leroux, Paris; 
Liizac & Co., London. 1919. 

The French edition of Professor Langdon’s work on the 
remarkable Sumerian text from Nippur which he first brought 
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to light is |.)racticj),llY a new book. He has taJceii a,(iva'nta.ge 
of tlie discussion and controversies excited by his work to 
re\*ise it throughout and to incorporate into it a, large amount 
of ue.w material. ;Presh light on the subject has been thrown 
by the texts from Assur published in Germany, as well as by 
other texts tiiat liave been found among the tablets from 
Nippur in the University Museum of Philadelpliia. 

When Professor Langdon discovei'ed the text the name of 
the iiiero Uttu, or Tagtiig as lie read it provisionally, was 
nil known. Since then Uttu lias become a familiar hgure to 
Ass\".riologists as the reputed originator of the various arts 
and crafts of the ancient world and the father of civilization. 
The fact exemplifies how little we still know about the beliefs 
and traditions of eaidy Babylonia, and how dangerous, there- 
fore, it is to argue in regard to them from negative knowledge. 

As a Sumerian scliolar Professor Langdon has very few 
rivals, and his translations of Sumerian texts may con- 
sequently be regarded as authoritative. But it must be 
remembered that our knowledge of Sumerian is still to a large 
extent in the tentative stage, and that where there is no 
Semitic translation to guide us our rendering of a Sumerian 
word or phrase often admits of more than one interpretation. 
Hence there is always room for revision, and with the increase 
of materials the first pioneering work can always be improved. 

The translation of the texts occupies the second half of the 
Professor's volume. A very valuable introduction fills the 
first 156 pages. It i.s by far the best and most brilliant Avork 
on the Babylonian conception of the Creation that has yet 
been written, and it contains a large amount of new and 
interesting matter. The author has spared no pains to bring 
it up to date and has arranged his materials in a masterly 
fashion. 

' I believe he is right in holding that the Poem contains an 
account, not only of the Creation, but also of Paradise, and 
that this latter forms, as.it were, the background of the 
Biblical story of the Garden of Eden. Like Professor Langdon 
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also,.! believe that Diliiiun, the Sumerian Paradise,; 'was 
situated on the eastern, coast of. the Persian Gulf, and is not 
to be. identified with the' island of Bahrein,, as siippo.sed .by 
RawMnson and Meissner. That, the small ..islands iiear the 
coast Avere included in Dilniim was natural.;' hence Sargon 
speaks of its king Uperi as seeking refuge in the middle' of 
the sea .’h But since copper is stated .to have come from 
Dilmun it cannot be Bahrein, unless we assume that it was 
merely a depot to which the copper was brought .from else- 
where. . Some years ago I suggested that Uperi is the Biblical 
Opliir, Sargon having confounded the. name of the capital with 
that of the king. 

A very interesting text relating to the .Creation is a 
bilingual (Sumerian and Semitic) poem found at Assur, of 
which Professor Langdon gives a translation. Here man is 
stated to have been formed from the blood of two Artisan 
deities ”, who were put to death for the purpose on the Uzuma, 
which binds together the sky and the earth. Here, as else- 
where, the blood is the equivalent of life, and man is created in 
order to carry on the services of the gods. Mankind is further 
divided into the two classes of the artisan {ummanu) and the 
nomad {nulm) ; it is the Biblical antithesis of Cain and Abel, 
and reflects the social conditions of Babylonia with its settled 
artisan and agricultural population on the one side and the 
nomad Beduin with his herds on the other. To the Sumerian 
the creation of man meant the creation of civilized man. 

Many pages are devoted to pointing out the differences and 
contrasts in the cosmological theories of Eridu and Nippur. 
Eridu and Nippur represented the two chief theological 
schools of Sumerian Babylonia, and it wras the amalgamation 
of their doctrines which resulted in the theology and theosophy 
of Semitic Babylonia. But originally these doctrines differed 
fundamentally, as I first tried to show many years ago in my 
Hibbert Lectures. To the Sumerians of the South and the 
North the creation and fall of man, the origin of evil and the 
introduction of death into the world, had in primitive times 

JKAS. APRIL 1921. 20 
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.presented tlieiiiselves under wholly - different' aspects. Long 
: centimes were required be'fore Babjdonia became. possessed of. 
.a coiriiiion theology. Professor Langdon notes in this con- 
'iiexion that the legend of Adapa, or rather Ada,mii,. which 
embodied the beliefs of Eridu, has undergone a Caiiaanitish 
revision in tlie form of it which is preserved among the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. The serpent also seems, to have 
belonged to the traditions of Eridu, and Professor Langdon 
observes that the Hebrews apx3ear to have preserved no 
ineiiiory of the time when Eve was a goddess under a serpent 
form. This, however, certainly was not the case in the later 
Hebraism with its stories of Lilith, the first wife of Adam. 
Indeed, that Khavvah was a serpent-goddess rests upon the 
very doubtful identification of the name with the Arabic Iiai/ya ; 
we now know that Babylonian mythology admitted a serpent 
of evil as well as ser|3ent divinities, and a tablet, unfortunately 
much mutilated, has been discovered at Boghaz Keui which 
contains a Hittite text describing how the evil serx)ent 
Illuyankas was overcome and slain. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Short Notices of some Recent Publications on 
Chinese Subjects 

Memoiees_ conceenant l’Asie Oeiektale. VoL III. 

14 X 11. 220 ]3p., 15 plates. Paris : Leroux, 1919. 

The greater part (173 pages) is taken up wdth an imi)ortant 
article entitled Le Jet des Dragons^ by the late Professor E. 
Ghavannes. It deals with the Taoistic rite, practised in 
China from the seventh to the fourteenth century, of throwing 
into caves, ravines, or springs prayers for longevity and other 
boons inscribed on plates of metal or stone. The rest of the 
volume is filled with Les Representations de Jdtaka dans 
VArt Bouddliique, by M. Foucher, accompanied with a number 
of excellent illustrations. 



SO'ME REGENT FUBLICATIOKS -OK €HINE>SE SGJJ,IECTS 2!l!l 

Fetes et Chansons An*ciennes :de la Cione. Par AIahoki'. 
(JiUNET. lU X (U-. 301 pp.,. 1 ■plate. Paris: Leroiix, 

PJIO. ■ 

T1r.‘ <‘ut(.apnsiiRi^ aiitlior of tliis fascinating Iujs indeed 
s{i<‘cee<kMl iu making live many of tlio dry Inaies uf (1iiar*se. 
c1assi(*al pocRry. Refusing. to be trammelled by the triiditioiiai 
interpretations of native ' cornmeiitators and their Western 
followers, he eudtiws mng^ ofAhe Shih Chliig unsuspected 
hiiiuan iiittu'e.^t. No vStudent of the literatiu-e, religloju o!* 
social life o'i' ancient China can afford to miss I'eadiiig ii. 

The P:rix Stanislas Jiilieii has been- awarded to M, Crauei 
for this boolv. 

La ■I\)LYG-Y,NIE SORORALE ET .LE SoiiO,KAT DANS LA ClUNI'] 
FioDALE. Etude siir les formes anciennes <le la polygainie 
chinoise. Par Maecel Graket. 10 x (U. 93j>p. Paris: 
Leronx, 1920. 

Under the tienn “ sororate coined by kSir James Fraser, 
who studied the subject in Totemism mid Exoganuf, ilie. author 
writes about marriage customs in ancient China. He finds 
allusions in classical books to the right, and even the duty, of 
a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister, and also to the 
mstitutioh of polygamy with sisters. An interesting and 
original thesis, though probably its conclusions will not all 
meet with general acceptance. 

Von Chinas Gotteen. Eeisen in 'China. By F. Perzynskl 
10 X Tl'. 2^2 PP *5 80 plates. Miinchen : K. Wolff, 
1920. 

This is a pleasantly written account, well illustrated witli 
photographvS, of the author’s travels in widely separated parts 
of China, special notice being given to masterpieces of religious 
art encountered by the way. An interesting feature of the 
book is the republication of his discoveries concerning the 
provenance of the wonderful T%ng pottery lo-han, one of 
which now reposes in the British Museum. The photographs 
and description of their hiding-place in a cave not far from 
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I Chou aud the Western Tombs, some 60 miles south-west 
of Peking, satisfy the curiosity excited since the figure was 
acquired by the Museum in 1913. 

Chinese Pottery Statue of a Lohan. By R. L. Hobson. 
10| X 8|. 7 pp., 1 plate (coloured). London : Britisli 
Museum, 1920. 

Tlie Trustees of the British Museum offer a cheap shillings- 
worth in this pamphlet which contains not only a valuable 
essay by a leading authority about the figure referred to in 
the foregoing note^ but also a finely produced picture of it 
in colour. 

Gems of Chinese Veese. Translated into English verse. 
By W. J. B. Fletcher. 8| x 6 . 242 pp. Shanghai : 
Commercial Press, 1919. 

More Gems op Chinese Poetry. Translated into English 
verse. By W. J. B. Fletcher. 8| x 6 . 208 pp. 

Shanghai : Commercial Press, 1919. 

These two books claim our gratitude ; for they represent the 
honest attempt of an enthusiast to translate some 275 poems 
by famous Chinese poets. Moreover, they offer the unwonted 
advantage of the Chinese text printed alongside each English 
version. 

Dictons et Proverbes des Chinois habitant la Mongolie 
SuB-OuEST. Par le R. P. Joseph van Cost, Missionnaire 
de Scheut aux Ortos. Varietes Sinologiques No. 50. 
10 X 61. 358 pp. Shanghai : Imp. de rOrphelinat de 
T'ou-se-we, 1918, 

A collection of 1,000 current sayings which will be welcomed 
by folklorists as well as by students of the language. Its 
usefulness, however, is not enhanced by the attitude which 
results in all allusions to native religious beliefs being lumped 
together in the subject index under the heading '' Superstition 
& culte If one wishes, for instance, to look up proverbs 
relating to Lao Tzu, it is necessary to wade through no less 
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tliaii fifty-five references ; while things like hoisson^ ehien. nd, 
etc. j liav'^eJicadiiigs of their own,. 

Mi^lancies son la Chronologie Chinoise. I. , 

c^oiiceniant la clironologie chinoise. Par ies PP. llAVRirr 
et Chambeait,. S.J. II. Prolegoineries a la concordance 
iieorneiiiqiie. Par le P. Hoang. Varietes Siiiologicjiies 
No. 52. . 10 X 6-|. X 4-- 320 pp. Shanghai : Imp* de la 
Miss. Cath., 1920. 

, Translators of Chinese haA?-e- long wanted referenta' taldes 
to supplement the indispensahle volumes of the same* series, 
Nos. 24 and 29. This scholarly work makes ir possible to 
find exact European equivalents to Chinese^ dates. Burefy 
it is due to an oversight that there is oitfiitted from its 
bibliography that useful book published in English b}’^ Eatlior 
Huang ill 1904, A Notice of tJie CMmse Calendar and a Con- 
cordance with the European Calendar (from A. i). 1044 to 2020). 
See Marco Polo. Notes and addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s 
edition, containing the results of recent research and 
discovery. By Henri Cordier. 9 x 6. x + 101 IfiL? 

1 plate. London : John Murray, 1920. 

With his usual scholarly thoroughness Professor Cordier 
has collected a vast amount of fresh material in this volume, 
which, is uniform with and serves as a supplementary eom- 
inentary to his famous third- edition of Y^iile’s 'Marco 'Polo, 
The Trade and Administration of China, By H. B. Morse. 
Third Eevised Edition. 8| x 5|. xv + 505 pp. Map 
and 14 illustrations. London : Longmans, 1921, 
Shanghai : Kelly & Walsh, 1921. 

■ ' A, new edition of this invaluable ■ handbook is specially 
welcome ill view of the many changes that China has iiiider- 
; gone ..during,. the last few years. .Trade statistics and the 
taxation system are among' the 'more important subjects that 
have been brought up to date. The chapter on the Govern- 
ment of the Kepnblic is to a great extent new matter, and 
that on opium has been much extended. 
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Ancient Chinese Figukeo Silks, excavated by Sir Aiirel 
Stein at mined sites of Central Asia. Drawn and described 
by F. H. Andrewes. .Reprinted from The Budington 
'Magazine, July and September, 1920. 12:| X 9|. 20 pp., 
10 illustrations. London : Qiiaritcb, 1920, 

Of su|,>reiiie importance to all students of Asian decorative 
design is this able monograph by one who not only discusses 
with expert knowledge the aesthetic as well as the technical 
aspects of a number of ancient examples of the weaver’s art, 
but represents the fabrics themselves with extraordinary 
success in a series of pen and ink drawings. There is a preface 
by Sir Aurel Stein, \vho cites the need of assuring an open 
passage westwards for the Chinese trade in silk textiles as 
the motive that first led Wu-ti to send an expedition into 
Central Asia. No hint of this is contained in chapter cxxiii of 
Ssil-ma Glifien. On the contrary, it is there expressly stated 
that it was desire to overcome the Hsiung-nu that prompted 
the Emperor to send Chang Chden on his famous political 
missioi!. No doubt Sir Aurel Stein bases his theory on other 
texts. 


W. Perceval Yetts. 
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Dr* O. Codriogton, 

Late Hommry 'Vice-PresideM of the Eoyal - Asiatic Saekiy* 

Tlie (leatli oi Dr. Oliver Codiingtoii will be deeply regretted 
by all members of the Koyal Asiatic Society wlio were 
familiar with his careful supervision of their Library in 
Albemarle Street for many years and the cvei'-ready helj'> lie 
was ready to give to all readers, and hicjiiirers. 

Dr. Codriiigton, in addition to his ordiiia.ry work as 
Librarian, compiled for the Society a' valuable eatalogiu* of; 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS. in the' Libraj'-y (1892). 
His personal work, however, was mainly in the direction of 
Oriental numismatics, of which probably the most important 
outcome was his excellent manual of Musalmaii numismatics, 
published in our monograph series in 1904:. This is an 
invaluable introduction to the subject, ami only those 
numismatists who w^ent through the toil and troulde, when 
far from museums and libraries, of obtaining a little elementary 
instruction when they first took tip the subject can appreciate 
the value of a guide like this and also the labour involved in 
its composition. Dr. Codrington’s earlier career tvas in New 
Zealand and Burma, but as early as 1873 he wns a member 
of the Bombay branch of the R.A.S., and undertook to edit 
its Journal in 187 4. To that Journal he contributed a number 
of valuable papers on various branches of Indian numismatics, 
including the coins of the Andhras, the Bahmanis, and 
Kachch, and in 1891 he brought out a catalogue of the Society's 
collection of coins. 

He became a member of the R.A.S. in 1877, and. on his 
return from India in 1886 he at once became an active 
member, and in 1891 he became^ Honorary Librarian, a post 
which he continued to hold till he felt obliged to retire from it 
in 1919. He joined the R. Numismatic Society in 1886, and 
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soon became librarian to that Society also. He continued his 
iiiimisniatic work for both societies. For the R.A.S. his most 
iinportaiit ..work was the Manual of Musalman Numismatics, 
already alluded to, but the following papers in our Journal 
may be noted : — 

Notes on Musalman coins collected by Mr. 6. P. 
Tate in Seistan : JRAS. 1904, p. 681. 

Do. 1905, p. 547. 

Notes on coins collected in Seistan by Sir A. H. McMahon : 
JRAS, 1911, 3. 779. 

Coinage of Husayn Baikara : JRAS, 1913, p. 432. 

The following papers appeared in the Nuniismatic 
Chronicle : — 

Coins of the Beni Rusiil, etc. : N.C, 1894, p. 88. 

A coin of Taghlak Shah : N.C. 1894, p. 185. 

Coinages of Ciitch and Kathiawar : N,C, 1895, p. 59. 

Coins of the Bahmam Dynasty : N,0, 1898, p. 259. 

Some rare Oriental coins (Umavyad and ‘Abbasi) : N.C, 
1902, p. 267. 

Goins of the King of Jinns : N,C, 1913, p. 123. 

Of the papers those on the coins of Husayn Baikara, of the 
Bahmanis, and of Kachch are of great value. 

Dr. Codrington’s services to Numismatics were recognized 
by the bestowal on him of the Medal of the Royal Numismatic 
Society in 1911, an honour which he shared with such well- 
known Oriental numismatists as Edward Thomas, Sir 
Alexander Cuimingham, Stanley Lane-Poole, and Wladimir 
von Tiesenhausen, 

M. Longwobth Dames, 


The Centenary of Sir Richard .Francis Burton 

On March 19 we celebrated the Centenary of one of Britain's 
noblest sons — Sir Richard Francis Burton. 

His fame as an Orientalist and anthropologist was only 
surpassed by his ranking with the world’s greatest explorers. 



CENTEKAliY OF Slit ItlCHAPJ) .'FKANCIS Fa.'in'OX MOfi 

Biirtoii seolps to, have been drawn to Oriental laii^niages from 
tlie' earliest time, for when Btill at Oxford we find him leatiiiii,!: 
himself Arabic- ■-individual coaching being then uuknowm 
As soon a,s he lutd decided to join the Indian Anu\' he began 
to snerihee his boxing and fencing for the stiuly of llindiisiajii. 

He left England on June 18, 1842, to join the Native* 
fionibay Iiiiaiitiy at Gujarat, and contimied liis Ifiiidnsiani 
during the voyage. After proceeding to Baroda, Burton put 
in twelve hours’ work a day, '.and as a result passed first in, 
both I:I„iiidustani and Gujarati. ' An appointinent to Bind 
as regimental interpreter followed, and -very shortly anotliei* 

language --Maharatta- — was added to the other two languages 

in which Burton passed first. The list increased, and before 
he left India, Persian, Sindhi, Sanskrit, Punjabi, Pushtu, 
Arabic, Telugu, Turkish, and Armenian were added ! 

Apart from his books on India, Burton wrote two papers 
for the Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which wnre both published in Vol. Ill of the Joiimal 
for January, 1849. The fi,rst of these was Notes and Remarks 
on Dr. Dorrds Cbrestomathy of the Puslitii or Aflghan 
Language ” (pp. 58-69), and the second Avas A Grammar of 
the Jataki or Beloehki Dialect '■ (pp. 84-125). 

A long furlough in England prompted Burton to carry out 
a project he had already formed in Sind to study the inner 
life of the Moslem’’, and so,, after 'obtaining a. ye.ars special 
leave, he started on his famous journey to Mecca and Medina, 
in ,185r3. , It would be superfluous to give details of the great 
journey, for it will remain for all time as one of the most 
hazardous and intemsely interesting journeys ever recorded. 
His Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and 
Meccah, 185o-6tiis> now a classic, and ranks among the world’s 
greatest , travel books. : 

Immediately after the pilgrimage began Burton’s great 
career as an African explorer, and had the Government of 
that day looked favourably upon him there is no knowing 
to what heights he wmuld have risen. 
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In 18(11. Iliirtoii' married Isabel Arundell,. and entered the 
service of the Foreign Office the same year. He held four 
C^nisiiIates-~~Femando Po ' (1861-5), Santos, Brazil (1865-9), 
DaiVLi sens (1869-71), and Trieste (1872-90). Although 
exiled at Trieste, a place ill-suited to his health, Burton was 
able to obtain leave frequently, and we find him paying a 
return visit to India (1875-6), where he continued the study 
■of Ills beloved Camoens, exploring Midian (1877-9), from an 
arcluBoIogical and inineralogical point of view, and seeking 
gold on the Gold Coast (1881-2). All this time Oriental and 
anthropological details were slowly being collected in his 
niimerons note- books, and most of this mass of information 
found its way into his great translation of Alf Laylah wa 
Laylali — the Thousand Nights and a Night. 

There is no room here to discuss this work in detail, to com- 
pare it with the translations of Lane, Payne, and Mardrus, 
and to speak of the various MSS. used. Suflice to say that 
Burton’s translation is the one always .chosen for Oriental 
students who want to translate word for word and see exactly 
the original sense of any particular passage. In order to 
preserve the spirit of the original as much as possible, Burton 
retained the Saj’a or cooing of a dove — the passages in 
cadenced prose which appear as little eddies of song set like 
gems in the story. 

Writers have often commented adversely on Burton’s 
constant use of archaic or foreign words, but he was merely 
carrying out the difficult task he had set himself— to translate 
noun for noun and verb for verb. The composite nature 
of the MSS. produced local and uncommon words, to meet 
which no modern English equivalent existed, thus by using 
fourteenth and fifteenth century words he not only trans- 
labed literally, but preserved the spirit, nawete^ and 
atmosphere of the mediaeval East. Although not a classical 
Oriental scholar, his practical knowledge of the East will 
always stand alone and unsurpassed. 

Of liis personal character there still remain some who can 
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speak wit!i real knowledge ; but tlioseiew who were lioiua.ireJ 
witii his iiitiraaey, those few who p'robed:- beneath, t!ie ruggeij 

surface they know what a jeAvel lay hid f(.)r those who cared 

to seek, and to-day h,old the -memory of his friemlsliip as the 
niost sa<u‘ed possessio-n ot’ their lives. 

It is not ina])propiiatG to sum up this slight tribute to iri> 
nieinory -with a few iines from his well-known '' .Ivasidah " : - 

True to thy Nature, to Thyself, E^ame and Disfame nor hope 
nor fear ; 

Enough to thee the small still voice aye -thiindhdng. in thine 
inner ear. 

sic j|c 

This 'M ” may iiiid a future Life, a nobler copy of our r»wn, 

Where every riddle shall l)e ree’d, where every knowiedgr? 
shall be known ; 

N. M. Fenzer. 

Maulvi Shaikh Laiaahmad Ansari, M.A^S^B,, M.R.A*S. 

The late Maiilvi Shaikh Laiqalunad Ansari, an 
OrieriLiI scholar of Delhi, came of the family of Shaikh 
Ansarian of Kairana (U.F.). 

Mr. Ansari was for many ^^ears on the Staff of the 
Mornintj Post of Delhi. He was the author of the 
Urdu- Self Instrtictor and Idiomatic Urdu for Piddle 
Speeches, and was awarded a grant from the (loveriiment 
of the Punjab for the first-nained publication, which has 
been j)ronouiiced as most useful by prominent ediicatioiuii 
antiiorities. The second ])ook muas dedicated by permission 
to the late Lord Minto, when Viceroy of India, and 
Mr. Ansari received antogra|di letters from Lord Ampihill 
and Sir James Latouche eulogizing the book. 

His brilliant scliolarship won for him a great reputation 
in the country, and he was sent on a deputation to Calcutta 
by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal in connexion with 
researeli work. 


Najseee Ahmad Ansari. 







NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(January - Apri ! , 1 9*21 ) 


Tile Council elected Mr. Eobert Moixd to lie Joint Hoiioriin’* 
Treasurer and member of.CoiuieiL The /following titty-four 
were elected members of the Society diiriiig the cjiiarter : — 


Babu S. Kishore Banerjee,M.A. 
Eai Cliaiidiiiiri B. Bhushan. 
Mr. S. N. Buchia. B.E, 

Mr. W. B. G. Carmichael. 

Mr, S. B. Chatterji. 

Eai Sahib N. C. Chatterji. 

Mr. W. S. Cotterili. 

•Mr. M. B. Lai Bar,. B.Sc., 
LL.B. 

Mr. J. N. Das, B.A. 

Lady Deane. 

Captain E. B. Dent. 

Pandit K. N. Dube, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Mr. E. A, Eden. 

Mr. C. Eigood. 

Mr. J. H. F. Evans. 

Mr. Henry Farmer. 

Mr. PL J. Frampton, I.C.S. 

Mr, U. T, Raja Gopala. 

Mr. Cyril Giirner, 

Mr. E. M, GwynmM.A. ■ 

Mr. M,. Habib, B.A. . , 

Mr. U.. Abdul Hamid. 

Mr. E. L. Hobson. 

His Excellency the Japanese 
Ambassador. 

Miss E. J. Kemp. 


Mr, H. Mookerjea. 

Mr. A. P. Mullick. 

Mr. C. A. Pitfear, I.C.S. 

Mr. S. Qiireshi. 

Pandit B. Eai. 

Mr, C. Kunham Eaja, B.A. 
Eao Sahib K. Krishna, ■ Ra,i>. 

Dr. M. A, Rashid. 

Rev. Will. H. Rees, D.D. 

Mr. D. V. Eege. 

Professor S. C, Sarkar. 

Mr. A. P. Banerji Sastri, M.A, 
Mr. P. J. ScotlaiuL M.A. 

Mr. A. Sefi. 

Sir xMalcolm Seton, K.C.B. 

Mr. A. E. Siddiqi. 

Mr. K. Gangananda Sinlia,B.A, 
Professor M. Sinlia, B.A. 
Professor W. B. Stevenson, 
D.Litt. 

Mr. G. C. Tanibe. 

Eev. D. G. Thirtie. 

Mr. H. Maimg Tin. 

Et. Rev, N. Trollope, Bishop in 
Corea 

M. S. Wall Khan Bahadur. 

Mr. A. E. C. Westlake. 

Mr. A K, J. Wiivmant. 

Mr. G. MTlloiighbv-M:eade. 


Mr. J. N. Maitra. 

M^vS. A. Mazhary. 

On January 18 Miss H. C. Bowser gave a lantern lecture on 
The Buddhist Temples of the Diamond Mountain of Korea 
On " February 8 Miss'R, Houston spoke of her experiences 
under the Bolshevist rale at. Tashkent in Russian Turkestan, 


while on March 8 Mr. D. A. Lane (late of, the, 'South Persia 
Rifles) read a paper on the Nomad Tribes of South-West 
Persia ; Mr. R. Levy on April 12 treating of an old caravan 
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route under the title of 'Baghdad to Tehran: a viiew' 
vamtk>n of an old theme 

The Aniii\urrsaiy Meeting, will take place on May 10. 

Sir Eichard Temple; and Mi\ Beveridge have sent gifts 
of ;£10 each to the funds of the Society, writing that they 
forward these do;nation:s because they are unable, to respond 
tr) the appea.] to enlist neW' members. 

Lord and Lady Pentland invited the Council and members 
o;f the Society on February 24 to a reception to meet the 
Earl .and Countess of Beading before their departure for 
India. 


Dr. F. W. Thomas, Hon. »Secretarv, now in India, was 
elected an Honorary Member of the Bombay Brand i of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on February 4. He is expected 
in En pfl and earl V in June. 


Will any member, able to do reviewing for the Journal, 
kindly send bis name and the subject in which he 
specializes to the Secretary ? 


Colonel Knox-Niveii has presented to the Society an 
interesting coat of mail which he found in 1901 when camping 
4 miles from Eawa.1 Pindi at a spot about twenty feet from 
the reputed tomb of Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander the 
Great. The coat was found with a tent-peg driven through 
it, and was in a rusty and much damaged condition. It has 
now been cleaned and mounted, and will be exhibited in the 
Society’s rooms. 

A very similar coat will be found represented on plate cxl 
of Joseph Skelton’s Engraved Ilhistrations of Antient xirniour 
from the Collection at Goodrich Court . . . imth the descri].)iio?is 
of Dr. Meyrich (London, 1830) ; and an example can be seen 
in the Indian section of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(lent by Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum). 
This is inscribed in Devanagari characters Raja Abhai Singh 



: ' notes .of the ■QlTARTEll 31 1. 

of JocHipur'\ and dated 1750* -.' In' this ease tiicn* mv 
ro’ws of .la.miiia,t-ed plates- at the back, and tJie ii!,iks, alter,iiiit;ely 
pioiched and riveted, yire of a di'fterent type. Thv csf.ii 
illiistrat.ed by Skelton has, like the present example, ihi’e*e 
rows of laminated plates, ' but' in .tlj is ease also iliert‘ is no 
e()nTsp()ni!ing similarity of the links, eacli of wliich wasdividtsl 
by a cross-bar. In the coat found by Colonel lvnoX"Ni\'e!! 
the links are riveted, and-are hoinogeneous tliroiiglauit texcept. 
on the riglit breast, where a stronger link lias been tanployed. 
^leinbers interested in thematterare referretl lo the “dinalogue 
of Ancient Helmets and Mail by Baron Alexajider de Cos'^oii 
and W. B'nrges, Arcli. Journ,, vol. xxxvii (1881), pp.' biid 
et seq., and to ch. xiv, vol. ii of Sir Guy Laking’s Rvnu'tl of 
Eunrpecm Armour and Arms, where tlie diiliciilties of 
attempting to assign an approximate date to a <a)at of mail 
are fully set out. As Meyrick says (op. cit.), “ this sort oi 
armour . . . being handed down as a kind of heirloom in a 
family, renders it impossible to assign the date of it or any 
satisfactory evidence;” The links approximate to those upon 
European mail of the sixteenth century, and the most that 
can be conjectured is that it is of much earlier date than the 
Kitchener suit referred to above. Its present weight is 
19''lb. 3'oz. , 

The coat has been cleaned and mounted under the 
supervision of Mr. S. J. Camp (Inspector of the Armouries at 
the Wallace Collection), to whom the Council is also indebted 
for the above notes. 


Notice to Mem'BERS 

The Society will be glad to have copies of the Journal of 
the undermentioned dates, as they are out of print : — 

OM Serie8,-A842im. .IS- 1861, No. 3. 
f'New :Senes.--im, Vol. IV„ .Part II ; . .1881, VoL,...XI.H, 
Parti.; 1882, Vol. XIV, -Part IV ;V 1883, Vol. XV, Parts 
I and II ; 1885, Vol XVII, Part IV. 

/Series.— 1903, Parts.. I. and III ; 1904, Parts II and 
III ; 1919, Parts I and II. 
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, Mrs.. Lockyer, Tacket Wood, Kingsbridge, S. Devon, has 
m„aiiy cop.ies .of the Society’s Journal in good condition, and 
■ would be glad to sell them to members at ha.lf-p.rice. 

■The Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society has decided to 
advance the price of its publications, including the Journal 
and offprints therefrom, by -25 per cent to all persons who are 
not members of the Society. Members will pay the same 
special prices as hitherto for books already published if they 
buy them direct from the Society for their own use. 

In order to avoid small odd amounts the nearest sixpence 
above the figure so arrived at (i.e. the old price plus 25 per 
cent) will be taken as the new price. Thus a book published 
at Is. fid. will be sold retail at 9s. fid., not 9a. 4|d. 

The Council has also decided to allow booksellers a uniform 
discount of 2d. in the shilling on all its publications. Non- 
members buying direct from the Society will pay the full retail 
price, or in the case of subscriptions to the Journal the full 
subscription. 

The effect of the change will be to raise the retail price 
to non-members of single copies of the Journal from 125. to 
155., and the trade price from 95. to 125. fid. 

For subscribers who are not members the rate for current 
annual sets will in future be £2 85., whether the subscription 
is paid to a bookseller or direct to the Society, and the rate 
to the trade £2. 

Offprints of papers in the Journal w'Al in future be offered 
for sale at the following rates per copy. Applications for 
offprints should be made as soon as possible after the article 
appears in Journal to enable an order to be placed with the 
printers before the type is broken up. The printers have 
engaged to keep the type standing for three months for the 
purpose. 

To Trade : 

To Puhlic. and Members, 



s. d. 

s. d. 

10 pages or less 

1 6 

1 3 

20 pages . 

2 0 

1 8 

Over 20 pages * 

2 6 

1 10 


(Special prices in some cases.) 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Books 

AreIia}(^logicai Departinetifc. Soutkern Circlo. Mpigi'api!}'-. 
1918"-19. Front the Oiyvertnr(e)il of I 

So iitliem Circle. Madras. Animal Report*, I9i9““20, i^ladras, 
1920. ■ . From the ^eerdary of Sktte, 

ArchsDoiogicai Survey of India, Annual 'Report,, 11.0 4-15. 
Calcutta, 1920, Fnnn the {h)vermm:itt of Imita, 

--- — Aiiniial IR'port, 1917-18. Ft. i. Calcui-ta, 1920. 

Front the Goixrnnient of Im 

Progress Report, Western Circle, to March 31, 1919, 

Boinbav, 1920. From the (hvernnnmi of In 

Memoirs, No. 3. Talamana or Icononietry, by T. A, 

Gopinatha Rao. Calcutta, 1920. 

From the Government of Inim, 

Bailey, Rev. T. Grahanie, Linguistic Studies from tiie Hioialayas. 
Asiatic Society Monographs, a-oL xvii. London, 1920. 

Banerjee, (1. N., Hellenism in Ancient India. 2nd ed. Cahnitta 
and London, 1920. From the Fuhlishers, 

Barenton, H. de, La Langiie Etruscpic dialecte de raneien 

Z"'' ■ ' . ' , ' 

Egyptien, Paris, 1920. From the PiihUshers. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten, Oudheidkundig Verslag. 
1920. Ite Ivwartaal. A¥eitevreden, 1920. 

Frotn the Puhlitihers, 

Register op de Verhandelingen. Dec! Ivi-lxi, 3907-19, 

en het Tijdschrift. Beel li-lviii, 1909-19. Weltevreden, 
1920. From the Piihlishers. 

'Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., Early 'History of India, 322 B.c. Bombay, 
1920. From the PiMishers, 

Bhattoji Dikshita’s Siddhanta = Kanmudi. Vol. ii. With trans- 
lation and Sanskrit Commentary by S. Ray Vidyavinod. 
Calcutta, 1920. From the Editor. 

JRAS. APRIL 19 * 21 . 21 
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Boiiibay (lov eminent Records. ■ Second Revision Settieineiit of 
tlie Ratnagiri Taluka and of tlie Cliopda Taluka. 2 vols. 
BoinbaVj 1920. From the Secretary of Staie, 

No. 57'7-S. Revision Settlement of tlie Haveli Taluka and 

Slialiada Taluka. Bombay, 1920. 

From the Secretary cf State. 

Briggs, G. W., The Cliamars. Religious Life of India. Calcutta 
and London, 1920, From the PMis'kers. 

Biidciliist Teiiiporaiities. Reports of a Commissioii. Colombo, 
1920. From the Governmmt qf India. 

Burma Gazetteer. Tiiarrawaddy District. Vol. A. Rangoon, 
1920. From the Government of India. 

Caland, W., Das Srautasutra des Apastamba aus dem Sanskrit 
tibersetzt. 1-7 Bucli. Gottingen, 1921. Froni flie Author . 

Contenau, G., Tablettes Cappadociennes. T. iv. Paris, 1920. 

From the Piiblishers. 

Curtis, L., Dyarcliy. Oxford, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Ellow, Agha Petros, Assyrian, Kurdish, and Yizidis, indexed 
Grammar and Vocabulary. Baghdad, 1920. 

From the Secretary of State. 

Ezcrinan, J. L. J. F., Koan lem-Tempel Tiao-Kak-Sie te Clieribon. 
Bataviaasch Gcnootschap van Kunsten. 

From the Publishers. 

Gazetteer, Province of Sind. Karachi, Hyderabad District, 
Sukkur, Larkaiia, Thar, and Parkar, Upper Sind Frontier. 
6 vols. Compiled by J. W, Smyth. Bombay, 1919. 

From the Government of Ind ia . 

Goldziher, L, Die Richtimgen der Isiamiscben Koranauslegung. 
Fondation De Goeje, No. 6. Leiden, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Grube, W., and Krebs, E., Chinesische Schattenspiele. Leipzig, 
1915, From the Publishers. 

Hallward, N. L., William Bolts, a Dutch adventurer under John 
Company. Cambridge, 1920. From the Publishers. 
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' .\BI>mOKS .TO THE -LIBRABY 

liciiicliii", K.j English -Cliinese Dictionary of the Standard 
(.i'iiiicse Spoktni L-ungiiage. Based on t-he Dielionan’ of 
late (4. (h Btent'. London, 1916. ' 

.Fnyuh ilm lnsjm::krt^"(hnem^ of Chiocse J/«o‘//der 

Hodivala, S. K., Parsis of ''Ancient India. Sa.klai walla 

AI<nnoiial Series, No. '2. ' Eo'iid:K;iya 

From. Mr, J, E. Sokfa^iraiJo, 

Hoiitsnia, 11. T., Clioix de vers tires de la Ivliainsa de Nizann. 
Texte persan. ' Leide, 1921. Froju the PiMhimfs, 

Indian Historical Records. Commission. Proceedings, voL li, 
January, 1920. Ca.leutta, 1920. From Ihv FrvrHurij if Htate. 

Jagadisa Ayyar, P. V., Soiitli Indian Shrijies. .Hadras, P.120. 

From ihr PoblinherH* 

Kern, H.,Ahn*sprekle Oeschriften. VoL ix. hsdlraveiduigc, 1920. 

Front (hr PtdtJLshers. 

Koiiow, Sten, Asiens Kiilturer. Iiidien i det Nitteinnde Aarhun- 
drede. Copenhagen, 1920. From the Pnhllahers, 

Krenkow, F., The Poetical Remains of Muzahim al-‘l;qaill. 
Ed. and trans. Leiden, 1920. 

From; Prof essor C FSmiiclc 

Knmar De, Sushil, History of Bengali Literature in Ninetcnintli 
Century, 1800-25. Calcutta, 1919. 

Frorrt Registrar, Oalcutta 

Lederer, F,, Secret Rose Garden of Sakl ud Din Malinuid 
Sliabistari, From the Persian. Wisdom of the East Scri<\s, 
London, 1920. From the PMishers. 

Liebich, Bruno, Ziu* Einfiihrnng in die indisc he einheimische 
Sprachwissenschaft. I. Das Katantra, 11. Historische 
Einfuhrung u. Dhatupatha. HI. Der Dhatiipatha. IV. 
Analyse der Candra-Vrtti. Heidelberg, 1919-20. 

From the Author, 

Makepeace, W., Brooke, 6. E., Braddell, R. St. J., One hundred 
years of Singapore. 2 vols. London, 1921. 

From the Fuhlishers, 

Mesopotamia, Holy Places of. Basrah. 

From the Secretary of State, 
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MigtMRL aR<i Moret, A. Collection Paul Malioiu 2iiui f.'isc. 
Planches. Paris. From M, Paul Mallon. 

Alorse, H. B., Trade and Administration ' of Cliina. drd ed. 
Sliangliai, 1921. From the Aulhor. 

Nath Reu, Bisliesliwar, Bliaratake Pracina Rajavainsa. ¥oL i. 

From the Author, 

Nathan, J. E., and Winstedt, R. 0. Johol, Iiias, Ulu Muaig 
Jempni, Cimoiig Pasir, and Terachi. Their history , and 
cojistikitioiL Calcutta, 1920. 

From the Coniruittee for Malay Studies, 

Naville, Edouard, L’Evolution de la Laiigiie Egyptieniie et les 
'Langues Seoiitiques, Paris, 1920. From the Author. 

Neiibauer, J., Beitrage ziir Ceschichte des bibliscli-talmuclischeii 
Eheschliessiingsrechts. Vorderasiatische Gesellschaf t, 1919, 
1920. Leipzig, 1920. From the Author, 

Nicholson, R. A., Studies in Islamic Poetry. Cambridge, 1921. 

From the Puhlishers. 

Noe, Comte de, Memoires reiatifs a rExpedition Aiiglaise partie 
dll Bengaie en 1800 pour alter combattre en Egypte PArmee 
d'Orient. Paris, 1826. Presented hy Mr. F, W. Hocherday. 

O’Connor, V. C. S*, An Eastern Library. Catalogues of Persian 
and Arabic MSS. compiled by Khan Sahib Abdul Mu qtadir 
and Abdul Hamid. Glasgow, 1920. From the Author. 

Palache, J. L., Het Heiligdom in de Voorstelling der Semietische 
Volken. Leiden, 1920. From the Author , 

Patvrologia Orientalis. Tome xiv, fasc. iii. 

Blochet, E., Moufazzal ibn Abii-Fazail. Texte arabe piiblie 
et traduit. 

- - Tome xiy, fasc. iv. 

Furlani, G., Sei Scritti Antitritreistici in Lingua Siriaca. 

— - Tome xiv, fasc. v. 

Grebaiit, S., Les Miracles de Jesus. Texte ethiopien edite et 
traduit. 


$ 11 . 


Aimmms to tbe .libraey 

Pat roiojiia, Oficntaiis. Tome xv, fase. i. ■ 

.Mgr, L., Documents relatifs' an Coiieile <'!e .Moreiice. 
La, (Jiiestioii du Purgatoire a- Ferrare. Texttss etlii.es et 
tratluirs. 

’roine xv, fasc. ii. . . ; ' 

Lard}’, (,L, Los Troplicos de Da, mas.- Texte gree edite et 
tradiiit. 

Tome XV, fase. iii. 

IL'syaii, CL, Le Synaxaire Armmiieii de Ter, Israel, iruiblie et 
tradiiit. 

— - Tnine XV, lasc. iv. 

nrierta M,, Saiicti Pliiloxeni Episeopl M’aitbugen.sis tlisserta-' 
rioiHiS deceni de Uno e Saiieta Trinitatc* |ju‘oipora,to et 
Passo textmii Syriaciiiu edidit latinocine Ycrtit. Puiis. 1920. 

Bought, 

Pieris, P. E., Ceylon and the Portuguese, 1595-1658. London, 
1920. ” ’ Fnnu-fhr, Puhlishors, 

Raiiiasiihba Sastri, K. Iv.,.Tra.:nslation of the cdeveiith Skandlia 
in Sriimit; llliagavatam. ’'J'rivaiidnini, 1919. 

From the Author, 

Roberts, P, E,, Historical Geography of India. Pt. ii, Oxford, 
1920. .Ffoui the Puh'llshers, 

Roiikel, S. van, Supplement - Catalogus. der l^laleisehe eii 
Mmangkabaiische Handscriften .in de. Lei<is{3he 
IJniversiteits-Biblioteek. ■ Leiden, 1921. 

Froru Professor (h Suouch II iirgrooje, 

Bcheftelowitz, J., Die altpersische Religion u. das Judentmn. 
(liessen, 1920, Frouf the Poll ishers, 

Sdielteina, J. F., The Lebanon in Turmoil, Syria and the Powm-s 
in I860, translated from Iskander ibn Yaq'ub Al.>krii‘ius. 
Kew Haven and London, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Sliarp, IL, Selections from Educational Records. Pt, i, 1781- 
1859. Bureau of Education, India, (tderitta, 1920. 

From the (hrerumeut (f India, 
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Bittioji Hewavitame Bequest. Vols. v. vi, vii. 

,.! )iia,ni]uu])jul.a. Edited and revised by Kahave Siri Ratanasdra 
Thera and Mahagoda Siri Naiiissara Thera. 

IJdaiia. Edited and revised by Bihalpola Siri Dewarakkhita 
Thera and Mahagoda Siri Isaiiissara Thera. 

Siittanipata. Edited and revised by Siiriyagoda Siiiiiangala 
Thera and Mahagoda Siri Nanissara Thera. Colombo, 
1919, 1920. From tJie PiibUsIien. 

Srriitli, V. A., Asoka. 3rd ed. Oxford, 1920'. 

From the PiMishers, 

.Studia Semitica et Orientalia, by Members of Glasgow University 
Oriental Society. Glasgow, 1920. 

■ ■ ■ From the IJniversity of Glasgow. 

Survey of India. . General Report, ■ 1918-19. Calcutta, 1920. 

. Fromrthe SurveyorMemral. 

Taylor, Col. P. Meadows, 'Story of my Life. Edited by his 
.daughter. 'ISTe-w edition by Henry Bruce. London, 1920. 

Froni ths Publishers . 

Tucker, A. L. P., Sir Robert G. Sandemaii. Pioneers of Progress. 
London, 1921. Frofn the Author. 

IJiuversity of London. Calendar, 1920-1. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Valentine, W. H., The Copper Coins of India. Pt. ii, The Panjah. 
London, 1920, From the Publishers. 

Vikmali Dass, Bongs of a Sudra. London, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Vinacke, H. Ml, Modern Constitutional Development in China. 
London and Princeton, 1920. From the Publishers. 

Wacha, Sir D. E., My Recollections and Reminiscences, 1860-75. 
Bombay, 1920. From Jfr. F. E. Bfotini. 

Waxman, M., Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas. Columbia 
University Oriental Series. New York and London, 1920. 

From the Publishers- 
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Weill, li., I^a Gittuie Bavki.- Compta3 rimdii cles r*xefBt/*eM, 

ii Jw’iisaleift, wur le., site'.de ki ' ville primitive., IIUJWM. 
xxvi Plaiitiejs. liaris, 1920, Ffom the Fiihltslifrs, 

Wensiiiek, A. 0’., Tree and Bird as Cosiiiologieal SymlxiLs iu 
W<‘stem Asia., ATnsterdaiit., 1921. Fmm the i^ddisherh^ 

Wiiai, Akaileiuie der WisseRsckafteii. 

Ckagei*, B., Die Aiiiefci Speiitaa, Ilir Weseii ii. Hire IJrspriiiigliciie 
ikaieiitiiii". Wien, 1916, 

liliodokaiiakis, N., Kalabanische Texte z'u;r Ikideiuvirtseliafl. 
Wien, 1919.' 

Eostkoro, A., Anfange der Chinesischen Oesdiield.sehriuining, 
Wien, 1920. Frum the PnldlHhers. 

W'ilkinsoo, R. J., Histoiy of tlie IkniliisidarlMalays, with <iiaj>ters 
on Perak and Selangor. Singapore, 1920. 

Ineideuts of Alalay Life. Life and Oxistoins, pt. i, 2nd ed, 

Singa|)ore, 1920. From the PiMiskers,' 

Wiiistedt, R. D., Hikayat Bayan Budiinanatan Clunita Kliojah 
Maiiniun, Singapore, 1920. 

— — Dictionary of Colloquial Malay. Singa^Kire, ]920. 

Fnmi the A uthor . 

Winteniibz, M., Geschichte der Indischen .Litt<n‘atur. 2er Bd., 
2te Haifte. Die lieiligen Texte der Jainas, Leipzig, 1920. 

From the Fuhlishers. 

Pamphlets 

Brown, R. G., Henry Crawford, H.E.LC.B, 1907. 

From the Author, 

Pereira, Braganca, 0 Sistema das Castas. Nova Goa, 1920. 

From the Author, 

Eaiuasuliba Sastri, E., EasoWasya Upanishad. Trivandrum. 

From the Author, 

ScliolY, W. H., Cmnainon, Cassia, and Somaliland, JAOS., 
voL xl. From the Author . 

Waddell, L. A., Bnddlia^s Diadem or “ IJsnisa ’k Reprint, 
London, 1920. From the Author, 
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Periodicals 

Acta Academise Aboensis. Himianiora i. 1920. 

Al-Macliriq. No. 12, Decembre, 1920. No. 1, Janvier, 1921. 
No. .2, Fevrier. 

American Journal of Arcliasologv. VoL xxiv, No. 4, October to 
December. 

American Oriental Society Journal. Vol. xl, pt. v, December, 
1920. 

Antiquaries Journal. Vol. i, No. 1, January, 1921. 

Asiatic Review. Vol. xvii, No. 49, January, 1921. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal Journal. Vol. xvi, pts. ii-v. 

Index to Numismatic Supplements, 1912-18. 

Bataviaascli Oenootscliap van Kunsten en Wetenscbappen. 
Notulen. Deel Ivii, ad. 4, 1919. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. xix, pts. i, ii, July-December, 
1919 

Biliar and Orissa Research Society Journal. Vol. vi, pt. iii, 
September, 1920 ; pt. iv, December, 1920. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandscb- 
Indie. Deel Ixxvi, afi. 3, 4. 

Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Journal. Vol. xxv, No. 2, 
1918-19. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. Vol, xviii, No. 110, 
December, 1920. 

Ceylon Antiquary. Vol. vi, pt. ii, October, 1920. 

East India Association Journal. Vol. xii, No. 1, January, 1921, 

Ecole Fran^aise cP Extreme-Orient. Bulletin. T. xx, No. 2, 
1920. 

Epigrapbia Birmanica. Vol. i, pt. ii. 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xv, pt. iv, October, 1919, 

Vol. XV, pt. vi, April, 1920. 
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Etudes AriririiiesmeH, Revue. ' T. L fase. ii. 

( Jeogra|ihieal Joimial. , VoL Ivi^ 'No. ■■ 6 ; Suppleiiieiit. No. ,6; 
vol. Ivii, January, R)2E, Nos. 

hidiaii Aui'iqiiary. Index to vol. ■.xlv.ii, pt. 603, 1918 ; voL Ixix, 
})t. 020, May, 1920. ' 

Ijid.ian Magazine. 

.lapaii Boeiety, Loiicloii. Tninsactions/vol. xvii, 1918-20. 

Je vis'll Quarterly Review. Vol xi, No. 3, January, 1921. 

J'oimial Asiatic|iie. Tome xvi, No. 1, Juillet-Septeiiilnig, 1920., 

ivoreo; liraiicli B.A.S. Traiisa.ctioiis. Vol, xi, 1920. 

Mythic Society Quarterly Journal. Vol. xi, No. 2, January ^ 
1921. 

New Ciiina Review. Vol. ii, No, 5, October, 1920. 

Numismatic Clironide. Pts. iii, iv, 1920. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. JanuaTv, 1921. 

Pliiladelpliia 'Museum Journal. ' Vol. xi. No. 3. 

Repertoire cPArt et dhircheologie, ■ Fase. xxii, 1914-19. 

Royal Anthropological Institute Journal. A^ol. I, January to 
tJiine, 1920. 

Iloyal Society of Arts Journal. . ■ 

School of Oriental Studies., Bulletin. ■ Vol. i, pt. iv. 

Service <les Aiitiquites de TEgypte. Annales. Tome xx, fasc. i, 
ii, 1920. 

T'oung Pao. ■ 'Vol. xx, No. 1, Janvier, 1,921. ' 

Tdyd-Oalvulio. iVol. x, No. 3,' September, -,1920. , 

'United Em[)ir(*, Royal Goloniallnstitute Jounuil. Febriia.ry, 1921, 

Zeitsclirift der Deiitschen', , Morgen! andischen , Oesellschaft. 
. Baml 73, .Heft 3-4 ; ,Band'.74, Heft 4.' , , 



Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 

Back 11 umbers of the Proceedmgs of the Society of Biblical 
ArchiBology are still in great demand, especially Vols. SO-BS. 
Any nmnbers that members can spare will be most gratefully 
accepted. 


Hakluyt Society’s Publications 

If any member has copies of Hakluyt Society’s publications. 
Original Series, Nos. 1“25, 27~41, 48"52 ; also Series II, Vols. 5 
and 29, they would be gratefully accepted for the Library. 



TR A KSI. 1 TE RATION 


OF TIIK 



AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Tub: system of Trmisliteratioii ■ sliown i.ri tlie Tallies giyeii 
ovei^.6af is almost identical with tlia.t approred of by tlie 
III tenia tioiuil Orientai; CoxGitKss of 1894; and^ in a 
Eesolution, dated October, 1.896, tlie CoiiiiciL of tlie Royai/ 
xisiAi’ic SociK'i'V earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in tins country engaged in Oriental 
studies, ‘Mliat tlie very great benefit of a iinihirm system '' 
inay be gradually obtained. 
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Gejamti Phonology 

Br R. L. TURNER 
Introduction 

1. In India, perhaps as mncli as in any linguistic area, 
we are faced with an extensive mixture of dialects from 
the earliest times. The conditions have seldom been 
such as make for the evolution of a number of sharply 
differentiated languages. Constant invasions, the move- 
ments of great armies, the attraction of vast crowds of 
pilgrims from distant parts to centres of religious worship, 
the far wanderings of innumerable ascetics, the influence 
on illiterate peoples of travelling bards, the absence in the 
great plains of the north at least of pronounced natural 
boundaries, the continual interplay of kingdom wdth 
kingdom, a district being now in this political area now 
in that— these conditions have all made for widespread 
borrowings in language, the extension of common linguistic 
changes over lai'ge areas and the formation of common 
mixed languages, of which modern Hindostani, vspoken 
and understood in varying degree over the whole of 
northern and central India, is an excellent example. 

This state of affairs, which makes it impossible to rely 
upon any of the documents to give an accurate picture of 
tlie language spoken by a given people at any given 
period, has been excellently described by Dr. J. Bloch.^ 

^ La formation de la langue maratlie (quoted below as “Bloch”), 
pp. 1-37. 

JKAS. JULY 1921. 
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The resalfe has been that the sound-changes, which chiefly 
distinguish the modern Indo-aryan languages from the 
primitive as represented more or less in the Veda, were 
shared in common over the greater part of the area ; and 
even the differences, such as the varying evolution of r or 
of fo, have been so confused by mutual borrowings of 
vocabulary, early as well as late, that it is in many cases 
w-ell nigh impossible to unravel their history. 

2. In Gujarati we have at least a language, the speakers 
of which have felt for some centuries that it is a language 
of their own ; and it has for a considerable period been 
spoken over a fairly well defined area. Moreover this 
area has enjoyed considerable political unity Although 
on its nortiiern boundaries it merges into the closely 
connected language of Marwari, yet on its north-eastern 
boundary the thinly populated Ran of Cutch divides it 
from great intercourse with Sindhi. Further south comes 
the sea. In the east from the wild speakers of tlie closely 
connected Bhil dialects the more civilized inhabitants of 
Gujarat were unlikely to make extensive borrowings ; and 
on the south a fairly sharp linguistic line divides Gujarati 
from its neighbour Marathi.- 

3. The documentary evidence for its more recent history 
is comparatively full. An extensive poetic literature goes 
back to the time of ISTarsingh Meta (born a.d. 1413);^ 
while the texts made known to us by Dr. Tessitori'^ 
written in a language which he called Old Western 
Rajasthani and believed by him to be the common parent 
of both Gujarati and Marwari, take us to about a.d. 1300. 
Beyond that Hemacandra describes a literary language, 
Sauraseni Apabhramsa, founded perhaps on a language 
spoken some centuries before in the Gujarati area.‘^ He 
also made a collection of de4i words (i.e. words not 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. i. - LSI., rol ix, pt. iii, p. 324. 

^ Ind. Ant., vol. xxiv, p. 74- The traditional text lias been largely 
modernized. 

^ Ind. AnL, vol. xliii-xlv. 


® Bloch, p. SI. 
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explicable by the ordinary rules for deriving Prakiit 
words from Sanskrit), the majority of which undoubtedly 
belonged to the popular language of the district. Before 
that a previous stage in its evolution is reflected in the 
Sauraseni Prakrit : here, however, we have to deal with 
a language having a long history as a literar}^ language 
behind it and so full of borrowings that it scarcely can be 
said to be founded on any one spoken dialect. 

4. Sir G. A. Grierson ^ implies that it wms the invading 
Gurjaras of A.D. 400-600 who were responsible for some 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the language as 
Gujarati. For, he sa^ns, “it is an interesting fact that 
where they have not been absorbed into the rest of the 
population, as in the Plains of the Panjab (where two 
districts, Gujarat and Gujranwala, are named after them) 
they are all found to speak some dialect of one and the 
same language, closely connected with eastern Eajasthani 
and witli Gujarati. The grammar of the Gujars of Swat 
is almost the same as that of the Rajputs of Jaipur.’' 

Further, the Gurjaras appear to have settled in Gujarat 
in considerable numbers. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
writes : “ That nearly a fourth of the wdiole Hindu 
population of Gujarat are Lewa and Kadwa Kanbis 
(Giijar tribes), and that during the sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries three Gujar chiefs divided among them 
the sway of the entire province, explains how the province 
of Gujarat came to take its name from the tribe of 
'G.ujars.”'^ 

An examination of the Asoka inscriptions at Girnar 
leads to the same conGlusion, that the language of the 
district at that time was not the direct ancestor of 
Gujarati. In the tw^o points wdi ere w^e can check 
dialectical difference observable to the present day — the 
treatment of r and of /c^— the language of this inscription 

1 LSI,, loc. cit., p. 323. ^ Bailee?', Himalayan Dialects. 

® Bombay Gaz., vol. i, pt. i, p, 5. 
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agrees ratlier with Marathi than Gujarati, r is pre- 
dominently represented by a {vraclid hhati vadhi bhataka 
dadha kata kaca mciga onagavyd suhadaya usata vistata 
vydhata against ti in vuta) : ks less certainly 

by cch (acJidti chanati clmdaka samchdya vraclid against 
kkli ill itldjJmkhamahdmdtd khamitave samkhitena).'^ 
Gujarati, on the other hand, shows the predominant 
treatment: r > i, tc; Jcs > kick. 

It may well be, therefore, that the ancestor of Marathi 
was further to the north in those days and that it was 
pushed south by the speakers of the ancestor of Gujarati. 
Pandit Bhagwanlal says : “ As a RastrakCita copperplate 
of A.D. 888 brings the Konkan as far north as Variav on 
the Tapti, the extension of the name Gujarat to Lata 
south of the Mahi seems to have taken place under 
Mussalman rule,'’ - 

Lastly, seeing that the Gujars are supposed to have 
entered Gujarat from the east, by the Ratlani-Dohad 
route, it is interesting to note that northern GujarMi 
reproduces the jialatals c, ch,j,jh, by the sibilants s and 0 , 
recalling the development ch > s in Marathi. 

Definitions 

5. Although the process of evolution in a language is 
continuous, it is convenient for purposes of reference to 
divide it into periods. In referring below to the different- 
periods in the development of the modern Sanskritic 
languages of India the following terms will be used. 

Indo-european (IE) denotes the period of comparative 
linguistic unity of the whole of our language group ; 
Aryan the period of unity of the Persian and Indian 
(Sanskritic) branches. 

Primitive Indian (PI) denotes the period of unity of 
the Aryan languages of India, when the stage of phonetic 
evolution had reached that generally indicated in the 
language of the Rigveda. 

^ Senart, vol. ii, pp. 330 and 333. 


Op. cit., p. a, n. 1. 
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Middle Indian (MI) denotes tlie stage between the 
assimilation of consonant groups to the time of tlieir 
simplification in most of the Indian languages, i.e. up to 
some time before a.d. 1300. The monuments of this stage 
are to be found in a number of what must have been 
popular words imported into the Rigveda, in the Pali 
texts, in tlie inscriptions of Asoka and subsequent 
inscriptions, in the various Prakrit and Apabhrariisa texts, 
and to some extent in the changes that literary Sanskrit 
suffered through the influence of the spoken languages. 

Modern Indian (Modi) denotes the stage readied after 
the simplification of double consonants, which in Gujarati 
has occurred b}^' a.d. 1300. 

Old Western Rajasthtoi (OWR) represents the stage of 
comparative linguistic unity of Gujarati and Rajasthani. 

Where it is necessary to distinguish the Aryan 
languages of India from other Indian languages belonging 
to a different family, such as Dravidian, the term Indo- 
arj^an will be used. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on the fact that none of 
these stages represents a complete and absolute linguistic 
unity. There were differences of dialect in Indo-european, 
as there must later have been in Aryan. The Aryan 
invaders did not enter India as a single body speaking 
a common language, but in different groups at varying 
intervals, speaking different dialects (a mixture of these 
dialects is seen in our earliest monument, the Rigveda), 
but sufficiently alike to be classed under the general head 
of Primitive Indian. Under the term Middle Indian 
must, of course, be comprised a great number of difierent 
dialects, both in space and time. In the OWE texts 
dialectical differences of considerable extent can be seen ; 
while even in modern Gujarati we do not reach linguistic 
unity, except in so far as the literary language, arisen out 
of a mixture of dialects, is generally used and understood 
by the educated over the Gujarati area. 
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Loanwords 

6. Loanwords, for the convenience of classification only 
(since there is no diflference of principle involved), may be 
divided, into three groups: namely loanwords A. from 
other contemporary spoken Indian languages ; B. from the 
literary languages ; C. from other languages. 

A 

7. For the reasons mentioned in the introduction there 
has been ever since their arrival in India mutual 
borrowing on an extensive scale between the different 
Indo-aryan languages. This is plainly rnirrored in the 
Asoka inscriptions, where it probably is not due only 
to incorrect rendering of the edicts in a language other 
than that of the court that words displaying such mixture 
of different dialectical evolution are found in one and tlie 
same inscription : e.g. the appearance of PI ks both as 
kkh and as cck, or of PI r as i and as a. The political 
conditions of this period were particularly favourable to 
copious borrowing and the emergence of common 
languages. This extension of word-forms from one 
dialect group to others is reflected in the literary 
languages : for, as is known, a very considerable number 
of words, from Yedic times onwards, have found their 
way into the literaiy language from the spoken languages 
in a more advanced stage of phonetic evolution than the 
main body of Avords comprising the literary language. 
Speaking generally, the earlier these dialectical words 
find their way into the literary languages, the greater 
their extension in the spoken language proves to be. 
Thus danda- (KV), ghata- (Up.) showing the cerebral 
treatment of dr and H in place of the dental, kdfha (Pali) 
showing the early elimination of double consonants, are 
of universal extension over the Indo-aryan languages. 
Otlier examples of these dialectical and practically common 
Indian loanwords will be found at §§ 18, 41, 42. 
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Bo t borrowing, although doubtless more general at 
certain epochs when conditions are most favourable, never 
ceases in a country linguistically situated like India. 
Thus in G ujarati we have from a language such as 
Marathi which has initial accentuation : ai to lac>dye 
(alakta-), tirclm crosswise (tirasc-), litter 

(j)aryanka-) ; in %vhich ch> s: us sugar-cane (ikm-) ; 
from Hindi or some dialect wdiere v >h: bacvu to escape 
unhurt (Pkt. vaccai), bacdv escape, hajvU to be rung 
{vddya-), hajdvvti to ring, has smell (vdsa-), hielidnu 
bedding (vicchadaQia-), coho (cattorveda-) ; from a Nortli- 
western language wdiere double consonants are preserved : 
baccu child, maccM fish, wxwchar mosquito; from a 
language where gah'u wheat {gdcTkmna-), 

gosdl ascetic {gdsvdmin-), hliul ground, beside blmm% 
(bhumi-). 

B 

8. Sanskrit, from the time it became a literary language 
(and there are many indications even in the Eigveda that 
its language already was literary in the sense that it 
represented an older phonetic stage tlian the then spoken 
languages), provided for the spoken languages the same 
inexhaustible fund for borrowung learned words as literary 
Latin did for its own descendants, the Romance languages. 
Since, however, a w^ord once become current in a language, 
whatever its original source, undergoes any phonetic 
change that affects the language as a wdioie, it is now 
impossible to distinguish literary words borrowed at 
a period when tlie difference in sound between the literary 
and the spoken language was still small. 

Words, however, containing intervocalic stops and 
borrowed after the disappearance of the PI intervocalic 
stops are necessarily apparent. Early examples of such 
borrowings are to be seen in w’^ords whose ancestors in 
Prakrit show a double consonant beside a single one 
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in Sanskrit^ (except, of course, where the double stop 
represents an assimilated consonant group, e.g. laggcn < 
lagyati beside lagati). These double stops arose from tlie 
fact that at the time of their borrowing there were no 
single intervocalic stops in the language; and as the 
speaker in pronouncing a borrowed word uses, to represent 
its sounds, those sounds in his own language which seem 
to him most nearh?' to represent it (or, perhaps, more 
strictly speaking, which seem to him identical), the 
speakers in this case replaced the single stop (unknown in 
their language) of the borrowed Sanskrit word by 
a double stop (of which their own language then had 
very numerous examples). Instances of such words in 
Gujarati are: ek one (Pkt. ekka- borrowed from Skt. elca- 
which survives in Kep. yeutd one, beside yek), jitvd 
conquer (Pkt. jitta-, Skt. jita-), Idkcul wooden (Pkt. 
lakkuda-, Skt. lakuta-, which survives in Nep. lauro 
stick, Guj. lodo penis), tJwJc collection (Pkt. ihokkct-, Skt. 
which survives in thddtl few). 

It is probable that on the model of this equivalence 
of double stop to single stop, other words containing 
in Sanskrit a single continuant like I or v were borrowed 
with the continuant doubled. Such are H. joban youth 
(Pkt. jovvana-, Skt. yaiivcmci-, which would normally 
survive in H. as ^jon), tel oil (Pkt. tella-, Skt. tailci-, 
which would survive as ehvib such (Ap. ehavail, 

remodelled after eha- this, Pkt. evva-, Skt. eva). The 
last two examples can be otherwise, though less probabh^ 
explained as being derived from ^ tally ct- '^aivya-, 

9. Belonging to a different and la, ter stratum are 
loanwords of the type bhagat devotee, ragat blood {bhakta- 
rakla-). Here the aiiaptyptic insertion of the vowel (b^?- 
which means the then unknown consonant group was 
reproduced by the speaker) brouglit into existence an 

^ Pischel, 890, 193, although the author gives a different explanation. 
Bloch, p. 105. 
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intervocalic breathed stop. Tlie tendency to voice inter- 
vocalic breatlied stops, wliich earlier had affected all such 
PI stops, being still in operation, breathed intervocalic 
stops of siicli loanwords (in which alone such stops could 
exist) became voiced, This tendency has come to an end 
by the time double stops have become single (although, 
for example, in Nepali it is still in operation). 

The so-called tatsama (or word borrowed from Sanskrit) 
need not necessarily differ in form from the Sanskrit only 
because it was borrowed in the past and so has suffered 
cliange. It may be the result of a tadbhava (or inherited 
word) being partially changed after a Sanskrit model. 
A Gujarati instance is Mtvii look well, in which the 
tadbhava sohvfL has been influenced by the Skt. sdhhate 
(ts. sdbhvU), 

Lastly, the tatsama does not always retain its form, 
even at the time of borrowing, because, as pointed out 
above, the speakers who make it part of their language 
reproduce its sounds b^v tlie nearest they have in their 
language. Thus in Hindi Sanskrit words containing 
fo or initial v- will to-day be reproduced as tatsamas 
with ch or 

10. Probably Sanskrit was not the only literary 
language from which loanwords were taken. Pali, as 
the literary language of Buddhism, undoubted]}^ affected 
the spoken languages during the time of Buddhist 
ascendancy ; but Pali loanwords would now be in- 
distinguishable from Sanskrit loanwords. 

The Prakrit of Jainism must have been of influence. 
Perhaps under this head should be put ren night (J.Pkt. 
rayam, Skt. Tajmil),vm word (Pkt. vayana-, Skt. vacana-), 
which would as original tadbhavas have appeared as 
'^'rdn ^vdii. 

Finally the literary and traditional language of the 
bards cannot but have played some part in modifying the 
lano^ua^s:© oi its hearers. 
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11. That the Aryan invaders borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples they conquered, and that the 
conquered in adopting the , language of their conquerors 
retained some of their own words is probable but as 
yet lacks confirmation. In this respect Dr. Bloch’s 
indication^ that the Indo-aiyan languages, as far as 
concerned intervocalic consonants, went the same way 
as the Dravidian, is suggestive. 

Later an extensive vocabulary %vas borrowed from 
Persian and Arabic under the influence of the Muhammadan 
rulers ; a snialler from French and Portuguese traders ; 
and of recent years a considerable number of words from 
English. The Persian and Arabic words, as being the 
oldest of this stratum, have in particular shared in 
the general decoloration of unstressed short vowels. 

Vo'WEL System 

12. Primitive Indian possessed the following vowels 
and diphthongs : a d, i %i u, e, d, ai, au, f, 

(a) In the MI stage, in the earliest monuments we have, 
the simple vowels remained practically unchanged ; the 
diphthongs ai, cm and the groups aya, ava became e, d, 
wdiich in both cases converged with PI e, d. Long vowels 
before consonant groups were shortened. 

Z, which appears but rarely in Sanskrit and then only 
as playing a part in the morphological system of one 
root, is said to become Hi in Prakrit : kilitta-, kilitti- 
{kl^ta-, klpti-).^ The Ap. katta- represents ^kalpta-, not 
klpta-. No word containing original Z survives in 
Gujarati. 

T showed from the earliest times a variety of develop- 
ment as a, % or Already in the prakritisms of the 
Kigveda it appears in tlie three forms, though most 

^ Ind. Ant,y xlviii, pp. 191-4. 

^ Pischel, § 59. 
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frequently as a,^ Dr. Bloch, after an examination of ilie 
Asoka iDScriptions and the literary languages on this 
point, decides that the predominant development of r was 
a to the south-west, i and u to the north and east. “ 

(b) The onl}^ otlier change of iioportance that took 
place in the MI period was due to the early tendency to 
shorten final long vowels, which in tlie inodern languages 
(except Sindhi) have disappeared equally with final 
short vowels. Apablirarhsa shows final long vowels 
becoming short, a process carried further still in Piiigaki 
Prakrit.^ 

(c) In distinction to the ancestor of Marathi, the 
language from Avhich Gujarati descends developed a stress 
accent which played a considerable part in the fiirtlier 
development of the MI vowel system. This accent fell 
on the penultimate syllable if long, on the antepenult 
if the penultimate were short, or on the fourth from tlie 
end if both the antepenult and the penultimate were 
short.^ Its effects are scarcely visible in the Apabhraiiisa 
described by Hemacandra, but in OWE (a.d. 1300 onwards) 
it has produced considerable changes in the vowel system, 
e.g. cqxitya- aranyam jdindtr- > A^. avaccail aramKmh> 
OWE bdcaii rana jamdl, 

(d) The next important step in the development of the 
vowel system was due to tlie simplification of double 
consonants. The short vowel in front of the simplified 
group was lengthened in compensation. 

(e) The disappearance of intervocalic stops in the MI 
period left a large number of vowels in contact. These 
maintained for the most part a separate existence till the 
time of the OWE texts, when the process of coalescence 
is seen to be beginning, e.g. : 

1 Wackeraagel, §§ 9, 16, 19, 146, 172, 208. 

2 Bloch, § SO. 

Pischel, § too. 

See below, § 15. 
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Sk t. 

Ap. 

OWE 

rdgd 

raa 

rd 

pratdK 

padli 

pdli 

p)ihati 

•piai 

pli 

divasaJi 

cliasn 

cUsa 

hljam 

hlam 

hi 


ghddaaha 

ghddaJia 


annaeru 

aneru 


ai and ail were, however, still maintained, e.g. Ap. 
pavism Icaramtail, OWE. paisai karatail. 

(/) In a certain number of words, however, the hiatus 
appears to have been avoided by the insertion of the 
sound y, the effect of which is heard to-day : rajwm, 
vacmiam, nagam ; OWE ray am, vayama, nayarl ; G ren, 
vhi, ~ner. 

Jaina Pkt. MSS. write y (lagliiiprayainatarayakdra) 
in place of older intervocalic stops.^ But as the great 
majority of such words in Gujarati show the simple 
coalescence of the two vowel sounds, it is probable that 
those which show y are loanwords either from another 
dialect which regularly avoided hiatus in this way or 
from literary Jaina Prakrit. Marathi shows a much 
greater number of words in which hiatus was avoided, 
usually with the sound 

(p) Finally in modern Gujarati all final and unaccented 
short vow’^els have disappeared ; and the remaining vowels 
in contact have coalesced : a%>€, a1l> d. Long vowels 
resulting from coalescence, when unaccented, are shortened. 
%, tv, when unaccented or followed by two consonants, 
become i, ib. 

(h) More recently dtl have become ai, aw, e.g. bhdl 
[bhai], sdhfi [sail]. 

13. Thus the Gujarati system consists of the following 
vowels : a d, i I, H, ee, o d, e e, o 5, ai, an, oL Short 

1 Pischel, § 187. 

Bloch, §§ 54, 55. 
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vowels are slightly more open than the corresponding 
long vowels, a is [ a ]. Dialectically, particularly in 
the north/ 5 appears for d, e iov i, o for it; 

YoWEL-GR AD ATION 

14. Even in Yedic times the PI representatives of the 
IE sjT'stem of vowel-gradation had gained a certain 
analogical extension.'^ The MI sound changes considerably 
altered the appearance of the PI system. 

PI series become MI. 
a d a d 

i e ai ie 

u 0 cm It 0 

T cir dr i it a, ar or ct + double con- 

sonant, dr. 

The vowel - gradation, however, still remained an 
active element in the formation of the language, though 
considerably reduced in the extent of its application. 
Where it most generally showed itself was in the differ- 
ence of gradation existing between simple and causative 
verbs. PI types a : d, it : d have been maintained to the 
present day, e.g. scirvtt move, intr., pasarutl' extend, intr., 
marvit die : sarvU move, tr., jmsdrvtt extend, tr., mdrvd 
kill ; clitjhvtt give milk : cldhvtt milk. The ct : d series lias 
been disturbed (1) by the lengthening of PI a when 
followed by two consonants, e.g, tdpvH be hot {tapyati) : 
tdvvib to heat {tdpctyati), phdf/vVt be split (sphatyate) : 
phddvil split {sphdtayati}, where the correspondence is 
now felt to be effected, not by change of vowel, but of 
consonant; (2) by the extension of the -dpaj/a- causative 
suffix, e.g. karvit do {kardti) : kardvvit cause to do 
{^kdrapctyaii, Pkt. .Mmuei replacing kdrayati), ndsvu be 
destroyed (nasyati) : nasdclvH 'destroy (with a still later 
causative suffix). 

^ LSI, loc. cit., p. 329. 

Wackernagel, §§ 55, 65. 
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Neverfclieless, the correspondence has remained an active 
force, a being felt to be the sign of the intransitive verb, 
d of the transitive ; and it has resulted in new formations 
of the type palvtt be kept, as a passive to jodltyd keep 
{fdlayati) after the analog}?- of savviv \ sarvu, etc. 

Nouns of the type sel wash-stone {sild, kvilya-), mol 
crop {mida-, maulya~),mdti -pea.rl (muJdd,maitJdiJca-^ sol 
tailor {sucl, saucika-), kddh leprosy (Pa. kotha- : kudha- 
kaibstka-), pothit book {p^ustaka-), ondth fragrant grass 
(mibstd) rest either on PI originals or were formed on the 
analogy of others. In the latter case the classical vrddhi 
forms would be sanskritized MI words, kl and 7ndl (with 

not 1) at any rate rest on forms containing -Zy-. 

The change of r to a, i, or ti led to a number of new 
analogical formations on the types a : d, i : e, iv : o. 

(jt> * tt • — 

bhrta- > bhata- : bhdta- (bhad a pimp's profits). 

vrta- > vata- : vdti- (vad hedge). 

■i : — 

grha- > Pkt. giha- : geha-, 

grhndti > Pkt. ginhal : Pkt, genkal (perhaps ghervu 
surround, with n replaced by r due to the 
influence of other forms containing 
e.g. gharan (grahana-)), 

\*khrt- (iQoth, skildus) > hhit- : kheta- village (khed 
agriculture, through contamination with 
khet (ksetTa-). 

^sphrU (Germ, spalten) > spJmtyate (phutvCi be split) : 
sjohotayati (phodvd split). 

Accent 

15. Normally the stress^ in Gujarati falls on the 
penultimate syllable or on the last if that is long and is 

^ For a fuller account of the being and origin of this accent, see 
Turner, JRAS. April, 1916, §§ 18-43. Of. also R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Commemoration Volume, art. Bloch, “ A propos de Taccent d’intensite 
eji indo-aryen,” p. 359. 
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derived from a long Skt. syllable (final ay%, u, e, o derived 
from the contraction of two short MI vowels do not bear 
the accent, and, indeed, are not full long vowels), e.g. sdsro 
learned Icaptir vaMuin. In the second case, however, there 
is a tendenc^r, unless the word is followed by an enclitic 
like is, or a postposition, to give even stress, e.gdedpir : 
Icaptir die. 

This accent is the descendant of the stress accent 
mentioned above (| 12. c.\ which must have arisen at 
some period between Vedic times and about A.D. 1300, by 
which time its efiects are clearly visible. 

It is liable to analogical displacement. 

(1) In paradigms, whether of nouns or verbs, it remains 
always on the same s^dlable, e.g. jivami (after jivasi 
jivati) > OWE jlvaUy G. jtvu live; gMtakanam (after 
ghotakdh, etc. > ghdclad, G. ghdcld oblique plural). Similarly 
in mod, Gujarati itself, jivedie niter jtve, etc. ; gen. gh&ddno 
after nom. ghdelo, etc. 

(2) Since the majority of verbs would thus naturally 
have the accent on the initial syllable, in a certain number 
of compound verbs wuth a long middle syllable, tlie accent 
has been transferred to the initial syllable, e.g. vinasyati 
> ^vaiidse > vcmase vdnse be destroyed, similarly upajvW 

be produced {idpadyate), valagvii stick to (vilagyati), 
parakhv'H examine (paHksate), dlakhvie recognize (a^^a- 
lakmte), dlCibvW hang {apalamha-), palatva return 
{pallaUal) opposed to aphdlvw scatter {dsphdlayati). 
This change was doubtless furthered by the fact, firstly, 
that compound verbs of the type osarvil decrease 
(a'pasarati), visarvu forget (vismarati), sdhharva 
remember (samsmarati), ucarvu speak (ticcarati), etc., 
normally had the accent on the preposition ; and secondly, 
that the verbs which show the shift are intransitive 
(compare on the other hand aphdlvH, which is transitive 
and retains the original accent), and so by the change of 
a to a fall in with the general formative principle of 
transitive and intransitive verbs. 
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(3) tc&p childhood (bdlatva-), kdlap blackness 
{^kdlatva-) retain the accent of bdla- kdla-. vdnaj 
trade {vdnijya-), if not a tatsama, has been affected by 
the accent of vdniyo trader {vdnija-). dnach disgust 
(anicchcl), dlakh invisible (alaksya-) have the accent of 
dnsan fasting (anasana-), etc., and have also been 
influenced by the necessity of preserving the initial 
syllable for the sake of being understood. 

At least one of the neighbours of Giijai^ati, namely, 
Marathi, had a different system of accentuation — a stress 
predominantly on the initial syllable. From some such 
accentuated language words of the type alto {alcilcta-), 
tirchU {tirasc-), kddcho ladle (HD kachiccliao) must have 
been borrowed. 

In compounds of two nouns the accent of the fi.rst has 
more often been retained, e.g. Rdthod OWE rdthailcla 
(rdstrakuta-), Sihot 0 WR slhailta PhdlodJvi 

OWE p)halavadh% {phalavardhikd), cUsotp OWE clesavatail 
(desa-vftta-). 

Spontaneous Nasalization 

16. There seems from the earliest time to have been 
a tendency to pronounce vowels with the velum in- 
completely raised, which results in the vowel becoming 
nasalized. In the Asoka inscriptions the variant spelling 
long vowel or short vowel with anusvara may be taken 
to represent this tendency. In the Prakrits there are 
many examples, particularly of anusvara + stop repre» 
senting the assimilation of consonant groups and usually 
of groups containing r -f consonant. 

In Gujarati this tendency to nasalization, though 
present, is less in evidence than in other MI languages. 
Generally speaking, only those words have this 
spontaneous nasalization which are so found in other 
languages and are attested in Prakrit, wliile, on the other 
hand, a considerable number of words are without the 
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nasalization in Gujarati which have it in some or all 
the other languages. 

Thus with nasalization: mdjdr cat (mdrjdra-, Pkt. 
mamjdra-), vdlm bent {valcra-, Pkt. vamka-), (%kk:eje 
(aksi-), 2 >^kh wing (paksa-, Pkt. pamkha-), dsu tear {airu~, 
Pkt. amsu-), ficu high (ucca-), Ui camel (tLS^ra-), -.ch&dvU 
abandon (chardayati). The last is nasalized only in 
Marathi and Gujarati. 

Without nasalization : mdgvuask for (mdrgati), mdjvfi 
clean {ondrjati), sap snake (sarpa-), kdkd% cucumber 
(karkatikd), sdcu true (satya-), oth lip (dstka-), ubhu 
upright {Urdhva-). 

Similarly the spontaneous nasalization o£ simple long 
vowels is found less frequently in Gujarati, e.g. hhh 
buffalo cow {maliisl), bdhyu arm (6d/m-). The question, 
primaril}?' in regard to Marathi, is discussed at length 
by Dr. Bloch.^ 

Vowels in Accented Syllables 

17. In open syllables, except for PI ai, au, r> all vowels 
remain unchanged, ai, au became e, o, w^hich converged 
with. PI e, 0 . 

a 

khan moment (ksana-)/gaM tbroei^ kamal lotus 

{kamala-)JcaTv€b do {kardti),sasTO father-in-law (svahira-), 
daht curds (dad/ii-), female friend (sakhi), 

burn, intr. (jvalati), janvd bear young (janayati), saso 
hare (sasa-). 

In the 0 WR words in which Dr. Tessitori ^ gives i or ii 
from a, Gujarati shows a. Most of the OWE examples of 
this change can be explained by special conditions, tija'k 
dhina, ksitri are tatsamas {tyaj-, dhanya-, ksatriya-) : 

is probably due to the influence of H^sma ts. from 
ksana- ; giiv < gauo, perhaps due to quick pronunciation 

1 Bloch, § 66 if. 

2 hid, Ant,i xliii, p. 55. 


JRAS. JULY 1921. 


23 
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(cf. H. [gfm*]= gay a) ; jiniw < janiu, due to the following 
i Only for indail (anda-) and ginai (ganayati) does 
there seem to be no explanation. The vocalization of 
gina% however, appears also in H, gioina (beside G. ganv% 
N. gannu); and Dr. Tessitori remarks that Marwari 
retains this OWE i < a. The occurrence of i beside a 
may then be due to dialect mixture. Similarly u<a in 
the presence of a labial. Gujarati uniformly shows a. 

a 

mdjar {mdrjara-), ndm name [ndman-), jdnviv know 
(jdndti), nds loss {ndsa-), vakhdn praise {vydkliydna-), 
bhd'l (bhrdtr-), tdvvd {tdpayati), vdlvL sand (vdlukd), 
pasdi riches {prasada-). 

In a few verbs we have Gujarati a for d (= Skt. d^ or 
a before consonant group) in the accented syllable. 
These are mostly transitive verbs, and have been 
reformed with a for d after the type sarvU (saraii) : 
sdrvw (sdrayati) ; e.g. dhaklw-d be angry (dhaksati), 
dhasvic push through, intr. (dharsati), ghasvd rub against 
(gharsati) has perhaps been influenced by the passive 
ghasdvd. This replacement of a by a in intransitive 
verbs is very common in Marathi.^ 

Dr. Tessitori ^ quotes OWE words as showing a< d : 
hionanad {^dvi-mdnaka-), vlnaval {vijndpayati), sal 
(satdni ) ; himanau as the name of a measure is suspect of 
borrowing ; vlnava^ represents Skt. vijnapayati, and 
sal for sadl is due to sing, sad {satam). 

i 

sir head (siras-), chinv€o slit (chinatti), vinvd select 
(vinayati), cir for long (cira-), cinvd fold {cinoti), tilo 
caste-mark (tiLaka-), vimal clean {vimala-), vin without 
{vind), pisvii grind {pinasti, pimsati). 

^ Turner, JBAS., April, 1916, p. 238. 

^ Ind. Ant, xliii, p. 5. 
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laJchvU ioT is. Hilchvu is perhaps due to the 

influence of forms where the first syllable is unaccented : 
lakhdvv'U. 

hi seed {b'lja-), Mn wicked {Mna-), sil nature (sila~), 
khiT rice boiled in milk (ksira-), dwo lamp (dipa-), kldo 
insect (Mta-), ahir herdsman (dhMra-), niliv blue {nila-), 
pidvd hurt {plclayati), jirii mimmn-seed (jira-), sim 
boundary (simd). 

lb 

kill i&milj [kula-), clhunvU shake, intr. {dlmndti% 
UT breast (was-), kJmr hoof pestle 

[mibsala-), pudi hundle (putikd), sicwfi sleep {^siipati^ 
Pkt. stbvai). 

Tb 

dhul dust {dh%bli-)y mill root {onula-), jil louse (y/dJcd), 
dnib not quite full {ibna-)^ us salt (usa-), kapur camphor 
(karpura-), majds box (majjicsd), siirii brave (Sura-), 
rtidu proper (inipa-), juvu gambling (dyivta-), 

e 

= PI e : meh rain (megha-), neh love (sueha-), inelvH 
mix (melayati), tene by him, OWE tejiai (tma), cliedo 
end (cheda-), cfes country (deSa-), bhev se(iTet (hheda-). 

= PI ai : g&ru Ted chalk (gairika-), kesudd saflron 
flowers 

i i < e in phmioB^m, beside pJim(pliena-), cZier husband’s 
younger brother (cZeyara-), is unexplained. 

d 

= PI 0 : bdlvw sink (bdlayati), rovu weep (rodati), 
SOS thirst (Sosa-), dohvH (dohayati), gho ign&na, (godha), 
Idhi blood (lohita-), gdras whey, gdrSi pot to contain 
whey (gorasa-), mohvu enchant (mohayati), kos miles 
(Jcrdsa-), gdl round (gdla-), ghodo horse (ghotaka-), chodvii 
let go (chotayati), thod'w (stoka-), dor rope (doraka-). 

= PI aib : gord fair (gaura-), dliovu wash (dhauti), 
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Jcoli Sudra caste (hanlika-), poll wlieaten cdbke (pmdi-\ 
cor thief (cmira-), dead drug (ausadha-), Cf. also the 
words given in § 14. 

r 

18. The development of the PI vowel r is confused 
from the time of our earliest documents.^ In Middle 
Indian it appears as a, i, or %i. According to Dr. Bloch 
the repartition was probably this : in the south-west r > a ; 
in the north and north-east % > i, or tv in the presence of 
a labial. Since the earliest times, however, there has been 
constant mutual borrowing, and all the modern languages 
present examples of all three developments in their 
vocabulary. But in maintaining that Gujarati belongs 
in this respect to the south-west group Dx\ Bloch is 
perhaps wrong. The language of the Asoka inscriptions 
at Girnar, which show the a treatment predominating,^ 
cannot be held to support liis view, for, as shown above 
(§ 4), it probably does not represent the ancestor of 
Gujarati. 

On the contrary, the predominant treatment in Gujarati 
(as undoubtedly in Sauraseni Prakrit) is r > i,ti, e.g.vicln 
scorpion (vrsciJca-) : the N.W. dialects, from which pre- 
sumably M. tnciv is borrowed, show -u in the termination 
corresponding to Pkt. vimchua-, which points to the 
Gujarati word not being borrowed at least from a N.W. 
dialect ; kidk'u- done (Icrta-) with -dh- after Iddh- (lahdha-) 
etc,,ma]driv mother's house {^mdtrgarhakam > ^mdiharail) 
not found in the N.W. dialects; dlthd seen (drsta-): vtvthvu 
to rain (vrski-) ; haiyd.', haidtv memoiy, OWE liaidaih 
(hrdaya-) represents older hala-da- by metathesis of a 
and i in Ap. hiaa-. 

Several words which show the a treatment are used in 
a special sense, while the cognates with tv retain their 
more general and original meaning. This points to the 

^ Bloch, §§ 13, 31, and literature there quoted. 

^ Senart, ii, p. 330. 
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first class rather than the second having been borrowed, 
e.g. mculclu Qorfse (mrta-), but 7nuo dead (m'urMil. corpse 
is the result of contamination) ; tumour on the back 

but back. 

In a number of other words the position of the vowel 
in an unaccented syllable precludes us from deciding 
wdiether the treatment was i or a, e.g. mivadvW (vrta-), 
devad (vrti-), vade, prep. (vria-). Lastly, in a number of 
verbs a may represent not r but ar. This is borne out 
by the fact that the N.W. languages also show a here, 
e.g. dhasvii (dkarsati), but dhit impudent (dhrsta-). In 
mate soft (mrdib-), j)ohltb broad {prtlmla-) there is common 
Indian dissimilation of u between two labials to 66. 

Initially r appears as ri. a, i, u < r converge with 
PI a, i, u. 

ri- : rijlivvb be pleased (rdhyati), pardM hunter 
(^papa-riddhi- : papa-rddhi-), loan word rlr/i bear 
(rksa-). 

i : vlcM (vrhika-), ditJm (drsta-), disv-U appear 
(drsyate), ^nahwil {^mdtrgarhahmn), siyojl jackal 
(srgala-), hlilgdro wasp (bhrnga-), mUhW sweet (7npfta~)^ 
slg horn vulture {gfdhra-), haicltl {hrdaya-), 

gM{ghrta-). 

u : vuthvU (vrsta-)i muo (mHa-), pidh (i^rstdia-), bJiujvu 
roast (bhrjjati), bimthu parched gUtlivTi plait 

{grathnati), ghiUvu rub {glifsta-), puchvU ask (prccAct^^i), 
sunvii hear (srno^i), 7nosal mother^s house {matr-sdld), 

a : mcm {^nrdii-), pohlH {pfthula-), mdt% earth (mrtti-), 
tanhlial'ii a straw {trna-% madd'W(77i^ta-), pdpt-w (jorstlia-), 

Vo-wELs IN Closed Syllables 

19. In the MI stage all long vowels before two 
consonants were shortened. These short vowels converge 
with the corresponding PI short vowels. Later, in tlie 
period preceding the OWE texts, wdien the double 
consonant was shortened, or in the case of the group 
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nasal + consonant when the nasality was produced 
simultaneously with the vowel, the preceding short 
vowel, if in the syllable bearing the chief stress, was 
lengthened. 

Mia 

< a : ham work {harman-), aj to-day (ctclya)^ sacii 
{satya’), Jean ear (Jearna-), maJdian butter (mraJesana-) , 
hath hand (Jiasta-), vdjJi barren (vandhya), rCul widow 
{randoj), sdjh evening (sandhya), calc wheel (caJera-), van 
colour (variia-). 

< a : rdnl queen (rdjni), mdgvH (mdrgati), ondjvd 
{mdrjati), ap you (dtmd), 

< r : mdf/i (mrtti-), iKithw {prstha-). 

Mli 

< i : pUh flour {pista-), c%l kite (cilia-), silch advice 
(silcsd), sidhit upright (siddha-), siJcw sling (silcya-), vij 
lightning (vidyut-). 

< i : SIS head (sirsa-), jinit thin (jirna-), tiiyW WchU 
sharp (tiJmia-). 

< r : mltliib (inrsta-), dlthu (dpsta-), dhU (dhrstar-), Mg 
(srngd-), 

MI a 

< lb i hiidh wise (biiddha-), plml flower (p/mMa-), dudk 
milk {dngdha-), sulclvil dry (susJea-), put son (putra-), 
sudh sense (suddhi-), nhl ear of corn (tbmbilcd), pun 
charity (puny a-), muthl handful (musti-). 

< u : un wool (€rna-), €bhJi€b (itrdhva-), sunu empty 
(mbuya-), Jcuco brush (Jcurca-). 

< T : path (prstha-), hhuthU (bJirsta-), 

MI 6 

< e : Jehet (Jesetra-), jeth elder (jyestha-), peJclivU see 
(prelcsate), seth merchant (sresthin-), 

< ai : sel (sailya-), tel (^tailya- : taila-). 
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MIo 

< 0 : got iamily (gotra-), kotM factory {kdstha-), gdfho 
cowpen (gospia-), jddh strong (ydddkr-), ropvU plant 
{ropycde), poklwH sprinkle the bride {prokmU), jog fit 
iyogya-), coMu clean (coksa-), 

< au : moil (mcmktika-), potlm {paiistaka’-). 

Development of OG. i, n 

20. Stressed -i, u (from MI ti or i, ti before consonant 
group) are vshortened when followed (1) by two Gujarat! 
consonants, between which a MI short vowel has been 
dropped ; or (2) by two or more unstressed syllables. 
In the first case the shortening probably occurred before 
the dropping of the sjdlable following ; but it is impossible 
to date the change, because the written language does 
not show whether the syllable has dropped or not, while 
the language of poetry retains the syllables long after 
they have been dropped in ordinary speech. 

% 

(1) jivt‘11 alive (jivati), ichvH wish {icclmti), cibhdi 
{cirbhatikd), piplo ficus (pippala-), disvH {drsyate), dhikvu 
(dhiksate), pijvH card cotton (pinjd), khijvU be vexed 
{khidyate), khildo peg, vijU lightning, khicdi rice and 
pulse, opposed to dithu, mltlvtl, HdJiH, etc., khlj annoyance, 
hhllo peg, vij, hhlc jo war flour, etc. 

€i 

Gicsvu suck (ciisati)y ujlU bright (ujjvala-), kukdl hen 
(kukktUi), hiitm whom {hVjUin%), puchd% tail {pibcclia-)^ 
tutvTo be broken {trivtyati), udvU hy {lulday ate), ttgvU 
grow {udgata-), JcutvH hesi>t {kuttayati), opposed to sukhti, 
mutM, uhhu, smvti, blmtkn, dfidh, blmkh hunger 
{hubliukm), ph€d, p)idh, tiQ, 

(2) upanvw wiimow {titpmidti)^ tbghadvu be fine 
{udghat-), ugmaiiH east ('U%amana-). 

In the verbal paradigm the number of dissyllabic forms 
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with an open syllable is very small. The present 
tense is rendered trisjdlabic by the addition of chw, 
etc. (e.g. cwsUch'U > ctisUcIm, etc.), while in all tenses 
from the past and present participles the first syllable 
is closed (e.g. ciisto, etisyo). The tendency is therefore 
to generalize the short vowel thronghont the whole verb, 
and to preserve the long only in isolated forms like 
dlth'W : disvii'j bhuthu : bhujvfc ; but even here the short 
vowel has sometimes triumphed, e.g. sutu (supta-) after 
SUVVU; 

Even in dissyllabic words with open € u the vowel 
is shorter than in corresponding monosyllables ; and this 
shortening is sometimes marked in writing : e.g. cudo or 
cndo, durU or dttr iv, jmi-H or j-tinu, kitkar or kukar, etc. 

In a few words, even where i and u are to be expected, 
the influence of the long i, €i of the cognate Sanskrit 
word has sufficed to generalize the long vowel at least in 
the literary language, e.g. dipvw, jivvTi, clrvu. 

The monosyllables dtidh, jUt, though often w^ritten 
with u, I have always heard with 

Vowels with the Secondary Accent 

21. When carrying the secondary stress of the word, 
short vowels remain unaltered, long vow^els are shortened, 
and consonant groups are simplified without compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding short vowel. 

a : parjodviu flame (p>arijvalayati), paranvu maiTj?- 
('parinayati), parsev sweat {'^ 2 ^arisveda-). 

u: ujlm hiiglitness (ujjvala-). 

d : cakvd ruddy-goose {cakravdka-), pakhvdj side-drum 
(palcsa-vadya-), kathiydro woodcutter (Jcdsthika-kcira-), 
agiydTl fire-temple {agni-dgdra-). 

1: /cidiycmX ant-hole (/c^^a/ca-). 

: kvjJcvd stammering {^kukka-vada-). 

6 : kothdr granary (kdsthdgdra-). 
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Unaccented Vowels 

22. All MI short unaccented vowels, unless proiecjted 
by two following consonants, either become a, or 
disappear altogether. Long vow'els preserve their 
quality, but are shortened. 

The weakest positions are: (1) the absolute beginning 
of the word ; (2) between the main and the secondary 
stress or vice versa. In both of these, short vowels 
disappear altogether. The next weakest positions are : 
(1) the initial syllable preceding the main stress ; (2) the 
syllable following the main stress in an originally tri- 
syllabic word. In both these short vowels lose their 
timbre and long vowels their length. 

Pre accentual Vowels 

23. (1) Initial a, -W/ are lost. 

a : ran desert (aranya-), rlthl soapnut tree (aristha-), 
Im firebrand {alata~), jhdjhn more, OWE jhdjhau 
{^adhyadhyaka-),jh&khgla,nce{adhyaksa-), 

u : vdkhro furniture {tcpaskara-), vmjnii marriage-feast 
(tcpdyana-). 

sit, having sat, OWR bmsa% halt hall 

(upavisati, npavista-) must be considered loanwords on 
account of their 6- < -t;- in face of mHtm 

The preaccentual vowel before two consonants remains 
in uchdlvii, ^ig]ulclv% ugdmvu {locchdlayati, udghdtita-, 
udgamayati) tlirough the influence of uchalvu, ughadvii, 
ncarvil, etc. 

(2) Except when absolutely initial, a, i, n appear as a. 
a: pavdclo slander (pravada-), jalo leecli {jalankd), 
kahdm story {kathdnaka-), vahdlti beloved <- ^'vabhaUaka- 
(vaUabha-), kardl dreadful (Jcaralar). 

i : vahdnTb dawn {^vihKdna-^ HD vilidvam), canothl 
berry (HD cinothl), vaiiasvu be destroyed {vinahjati), 
valagv'd (vUagyati), varvd ugly {viriipa-), vasmu uneven 
(visdona- after sdma- ?). 
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u : Dave {^diiveda-), dharal {dhurahv-), saheliv easy 
(KD siihelU), 

uv < tim remains : kuvaro unmarried (kttmdra-), 
i and to remain (a) when immediately followed by 
a MI vowel : vidvu bear (vijdyate ) ; {b) when followed by 
two consonants, cifdro painter {citrakdra-), nisdso sigh 
(niJisvasa-), dubhdvo pain {durbhdvct-), see § 23 (3) : 
vachodvto to wean {^vicchotayati) after the analogy of 
valag vio, vaiiasvii, etc. 

In visarvio nivadvd i represents accented i (vismarati 
nirvrta -) ; vildcU cat {vicldll), Imhdclo axe {hiithdra-) are 
perhaps loanwords. 

(3) Preaccentiial Old Gujarati a, % ii, e, o, whatever 
their origin, are shortened. 

a: avds abode (amsa-), aval report {dvddd~), ahlr 
{dhh%ra-\ camdr of the shoemaker caste (carmakdra-)^ 
kayior {harpura-), nathdro wicked {^nasta-kdra-), mdjdr 
(mdrjdra-), vakhdn (vydkhydna-), Icaiods cotton (kdtydsa-), 
pakhdlvii wash {prahsdlayati), pathdvvio send {prasthd- 
payati), jandl sacred thread {yajndpavUa-)- 

kadhdn spoilt corn (led + dhdn), kapiot bad son, kathdrn 
privy parts (led-), lagddvii set to ( : IdgvU), dhavadvd 
cause to run ( : dkdvvio), nhavddvU wash ( : nhdvU), and 
so in all causatives in -dvvio, -delvd. 

%: iiydlo cold Aveather (sUakdla-), divel lamp oil 
(^dlpatailya-), bhikhdrl beggar (bhikm-kara), nisdso 
(nihsvdsd-), citdro (citrakdra-), pijdro cotton-carder 
(^pifijd-kara-), Ukhdvvd teach (^sihsdpayati). 

d: j'ltgdr gambling (dydta-udgdra-), aiit{h)dr carpenter 
(sfotradltdra-), ctondt^o lime-burner (edrnakdra-), dlmtdro 
cheat (dhdrta-), tochdlvd toss up (uechdlayati), ughadvd 
(lodgkatayati), togdmvW (udgdmayati), ubhd grains of 
uncooked rice (lodbhdta-), dubhdvo (durbhdva-). 

e: hvdl moss (sevdla-), jethdnl husband’s elder brother’s 
wife ( petdro box ( : '^^kvdl bride and bride- 

groom’s fathers in relation to each other (vaivdhika-). 
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0 : goval lierdsman {gd27ala-), ghodar stsMe (ghota- 
agdra-), sohag good iovtune (smibhagya-). 

POSTACCENTUAL YOWEI^S 

24. In the postaccentual position only short vowels can 
come under consideration, except where, for analogical 
or other reasons, there has occurred a shift of accent. 
Excluding the final syllable which will be dealt with 
separately, there are three postaccentual positions repre- 
sented by three types : -A- ^ »JL. :rr:, ^ ::r:. 

In the first the syllable remains, but the vowel loses it 
timbre, appearing always as a ; in the other two positions 
the vowel is lost altogether (except as specified below, 
I 38). The decoloration of the unaccented short vowel 
has been carried through in OWR. 

(1) Type ^ ^ 

a : kamal (Icamala-), pdtliav stone (prastara-), kdjal 
lampblack {kajjala-), mcljar clump of blossoms (oiiafijara-), 
gdgar pot {gargari), thdvar fixed {atlidvara-), hdlca%i 
bracelet (Iccmkana-); pdkhav armour for elephants 
{praksara-), pdfoA a cake {parpata-), jhdlar curl 
(jhallari). 

1 : veran revengeful (vairmi), harm doe {liarim), 
mdgsar (mdrgasira-), titar partridge (tittira-), kanas 
ear of corn (kanisa-), parakhvvj examine < ^pctrikh- 
(parlksate), mn- without = vin (vmd).^ 

w: mdkan hug (matkima-), 2^kdga7i(phdlguna-), mdnas 
{mdnusa-), gugctl a gum (gidgiihi-), lasan garlic (lamna-), 
(%gal finger s breadth, {anguli-), Mar mouse (undura-), 
Idkacl (HD lakktbda-). 

The change of u to a in but (if this is connected 
with pimar) is already found in Pali pana. 

(2) Type .jl ^ 

a : dgU bolt {argalika), pdcyniv fifth {^2^ad'iuamaka-)^ 
kdkcl'l {karkatikCi), agnfo courtyard (angana-), kdbru 
spotted (Icarbara-), jajro carrot (jarjara), dioblu thin 
^ For change of accent see above, § 15. 
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{(l%Thala-), S/jm sty in the eye < ’^anjanikd {anjana-), 
muslM (mtisala-), 

i : gdhhn pregnant {^garhhinihd), gharm house- wife 
{^garhinikd),padds neighbour (prativasa-), Jmhn (ImUim); 
MI i in tatsamas : pharsu astringent {sparisa- : spar ia~), 
kdrmii strange (HD kdrima-), ujdgru wakeful (HD 
ujjagira-). 

u : sasro {^'svasuraJca-), dgli finger (anguli-), tddla 
rice grains {tandida-), Imkdi (kukkupl-), cognit fourfold 
((Xiturgwna-), pdglio lame (pangala-), pdsrd- erect 
(^prdrkmraka- : prdmm-), higld vermilion (hingnla-), 
kadcho (HD kadticchao), 

(Z) 

a : cakvd Jaikvd p)aklivdj (see § 21). 

i: parjdlv fi' ioarsev (see § 21). 

Final Vowels 

25. PI -all, -Up, -uJp appear in MI as -d, -I, -u. Other 
final vowels remained unchanged. Consonant, however, 
with the fact that final vowels are relatively shorter 
than the corresponding vowels of internal syllables, 
there are three main stages to distinguish in their 
further development. 

(1) -o, -e became -n, -i; other long vowels -d, -i, -ft 
were shortened. The shortening of final -d is already 
found in the Asoka inscriptions, e.g. at Girnar rdja 
iadci iatha yatha} 

(2) In OWE all final vowels (following a MI consonant) 
are in process of disappearing. Whether the}^ have 
disappeared altogether or having lost their timbre have 
simply become -a, it is impossible for reasons explained 
above to say. 

(3) In Mod. Gujarati all final vowels have disappeared, 
e.g. Skt. hastaJi, Pkt. hatthd, Ap. hatthu, OWE hdthu 
hatha, G. hath, 

^ Senart, ii, p, 329. 
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In considering the history of final vowels, distinction 
must be made between those immediately following a 
MI consonant, as in hattho and those following a MI 
vowel (owing to the disappearance of a PI consonant), 
as in Pkt. ghodao {ghotahali), where the final vowel 
survived into the OWR period and afterwards coalesced 
with the preceding vowel, e.g. OWR ghddail, G. ghodo. 
This latter class will be described below in | 26. 

Before -ni, which became MI -m (? nasalized labial 
spirant), PI long vowels were shortened in MI, e.g. 
jihvdm > jihhham. This shortening was pi'obably 
a sandhi effect, occurring at first in word groups where, 
owing to the following word beginning with a consonant, 
the vowel was followed by two or more consonants. 
Next the nasal consonant was lost, and the nasality 
transferred to the vowel, Tlie labial position of -m, 
however, was reflected in tlie history of -am. Following 
a MI consonant -am appeared as as in Apabliramsa, 
and is lost in Gujarati; after a MI vowel it retained 
its nasality as -a4 (OWR -au, G -w ). 

-a ; voc. sing, f ut < imtra, etc. 

; (ikli eye < ahsi. 

-u : vbj < Pa. vijju, Skt. vidyut 

-d : hkdt bed {khatvd), jf-ihA tongue {jilivtl), sdn sign 
(smhjnd), vdjh {vandhyd)^ rdd (ran^a), etc. 

--^.• 5= PI %: dAamaw. bellows {dhcbmaw), cbth Aih day 
(caturtkl), etc. 

= PI -ih: dg fire {agnih), do bUze (arcih), etc. 

- 0 ; hath < hastah, ddt tooth < dantaJp, etc. 

= PI -am; acc. sing, rnasc. hdth<hastam, etc., 
dudh < dibgdham, kdl < kalyam, 

= PI -dm: acc. sing. iem. jibh < jihvdm, etc. 

-im : acc. sing., rnasc. or fern, dg < agnim, etc. 


1 Pischel, § 351-2. 
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Vowels in Contact 

26. The disappearance of PI intervocalic stops left 
a large nnmber of MI vowels in contact. For the most 
part these maintained a separate existence into the 
Apabhraiii^ii period, and it is only in OWR that we 
first see them generall}?" coalescing. 

The process of avoiding hiatus by contracting two 
separate vowels into one syllable depends for its carrying 
through largely on speech tempo. There was thus a long 
period daring which words were used sometimes in their 
contracted, sometimes in their uncontracted, forms. This 
condition is shown to some extent in the literary Prakrits, 
influenced no doubt by the surrounding spoken languages. 
Pischel gives numerous examples of such contractions.^ 
In some cases the contraction was undoubtedly early and 
general. As instances in Gujarati there are mor peacock 
(mayura-) ; mora- is attested in Pa. ; maura-, which is 
found in Prakrit beside morct-, mole, moraya-, is 
a Sanskritized form. That G mor rests on MI mora-, 
not maura-, is shown by its having o, not 5. In Middle 
and Modern Indian, -y- is a most unstable element and 
was the first of the intervocalic consonants to disappear. 
The close e and o of kel plaintain (Icadall), hor jujube-tree 
(baclara-) presuppose their derivation from MI keU and 
bora- which are attested in Prakrit ( < ^Jcadilt, ^hadurd ?). 

In OWR the following vowels have already coalesced : 
(1) vowels of a similar nature : cl + d, i + €, 4 + 4: e.g. 
unhdlail < imliadlavu (umakdla-), rd < rdd (rdjd). (2) 
a-\-e > e,a + d > 0 : e,g.aneru < Ap.amiaeru (^anyakdrya-), 
pdli < padli {pratoU), (3) i + % i + n > h 4 + a> ii : 
e.g. dzv'i<^dwia {dlpikd), dlsa {divasa-), pvi < piaz 
(pibati) ; am% < ^amin (amrta-), jamdz < jdmdiio 
(jdmdtrka-) ; cuu < cuail {cyuta-), ojidu < muail (mrta -) ; 
jtl < jua (yukd>), rudau*< ruadall {rupa-). 


1 Pischel, §§ 166-7. 
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The remaining vowels in contact a + i, a 4- are still 
held apart. In Gujarati these two coalesce and form 
€ and 5. respectively. 

In the accented syllable in Gujarati the long vowels 
resulting from crasis maintain their length ; in the un- 
accented (preaccentual and postaccentual) syllables they 
are shortened, and in the postaccentual syllables they 
become more close. Mr. N. B. Divatia^ claims that 
they are distinguishable in quality from the close vowels/ 
but admits them to be more like the close than the open 
vowels. I denote them here as e, o. 

(1) Similar Vowels 

27. S + d>d: vcmd (vacana-), chan dung (chagana-), 
camdr (carmakdra-), kuhhdr potter {kimnbliakdra-), 
siydlo (sUakdla-), undlo summer (ttmakdla-), 
light meal (phaldhdra-), bhadar treasurj^ (hhmiddgara-), 
mdg representation of a low-caste woman {mdtanga-), 
chdvan thatch < '^chddd 2 oana- (chadayati), 

4 + 4 > u : bhulch hunger < bithttkkhd (bubhukm ) ; gib 
dung < ^guw *gtbho (giitha-). 

(2) o AND e 

(а) e+a>e: dehard temjAe < '^devagarhakmii, ne<i^^d 
aSeotlon < nehadail (sneha-). 

e + n > e: helm both < dvembhato. Where -u ( < -d) is 
final, it becomes -v in Gujarati, e.g. hhev < hhed (hheda-), 
farsev < sed (sveda-), mevlo rain, an extension of mev < 
melid (meglia-). 

o + a > d : sdwib gold < sdanna- {sauvarna-), jandi 
{yajndjpavlta-), 

d-\-d>d: vdhro trader (vyavahdra-)^ unless this is 
a tatsama. 

(б) d + i: (1) where in Gujarati i belongs to an 

interior syllable it is absorbed : astronomer (jydtisin-). 


^ hid. .AnL, xliv, p. 19. 
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(2) Otlierwise i forms a diphthong with a, which 
becomes more open : oi, e.g. kdyal \]coil] cuckoo < kdila- 
(Icohila-), s5yo < soi -f o (sauciJca-), hoi < hoi (bliavati), 
noi < nci ^hoi. (3) Where final -i represents -id, -in it 
remains a separate syllable, e.g. ddl, c]ib%,ph6i, except in 
soy (smiciJca-), whicli is due to soyo, 

(c) « + 6 > e : aneril < amiaerafl {anyalcdrya-). 
a 4- (1 > 0 : pal {^rratdli), 

(8) l + ct or to 

‘i + a>ir pilti {p%tala-\ silto (sitala-), vimo venture 
{viyama-), nim rule (niyaona-) ; nom. sing. fern. -'1^ < -ia, 
-id < -ilm : mdkJoi (tnaksikd), miotlii {mtosti-), etc. 

l + pahi < ^' 2 yahiio, -id {pathika-), dhani owner 

(dhaniii-), mdchi fisherman {matsiha-), eie. 
pin lover (priya-) is an archaic form. 

(4) -iam, -ium 

MI final -iam, -iurh became -i wnth loss of nasalization, 
clue perhaps to the high position of the tongue leading to 
a corresponding raising of the velum and closure of the 
nasal passage. On the other hand, MI -aarii, OWE -ail, 
being a low vowel, preserves the nasality (see belo’W, § 28). 

-iam : ami nectar {amrtam), moti {maioktikam), mahi 
curds (mathitam), khdi food (khaditam), ghi (ghrtam), 
daJtl curds represents not dadhikami but dadhini, 
Pkt. daliini^ dal dim, dahii. 

-horli : the suffix -i of verbs used in combination with 
kdcvu be able (e.g. marl sakeche) is not the conjuncti\"e 
participle ( < Pkt. -ia), but originally the infinitive 
( < Pkt. -viorii, Skt. -ikom). 

(5) to + CO 

u-]~a>u: stodo ^gurrot < ^'stoadail (mka-) ; loklidn 
(upakhydna-), nom. sing. fern, d < -ua, -nd < -ukd : vahu 
(vadkil-), sdsio (kxmm-), vdld (vdhokd). 
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(6) I + d, iail 

yi ■+ n><imnied d > yd. This must be clearly dis- 
tiiigmshed from I -h unaccented a above ; e,g. siydl 
(srgdlci-), siydlo (MaJcdla-), iiiyas thirst (pipdsd), pit/dr 
{priyalmra-). 

MI -ioMj > -yo, past part, -yo < Aau < *-ifa-ka-, e.g. 
mdgyo, 0\NR mdgiail. 

a + i or tb 

28. (1) The earliest contraction in MI occurred where, 
owing to the early loss of intervocalic i/ or f in interior 
syllables, a and i or a and came into contact. 

a + i (on loss of -v- under conditions not yet specified) 
> e, Pa. thera- (sthavira-). 

a + th (on loss of -y -) ; G. mor. Pa. mora- {mayum-). 

The history of hell plaintain (Pkt. hell < 1 *'hadill': 
Skt. hadall), bdrdti jujube-tree (Pkt. bora- < ? ‘^haclura-: 
Skt. badara-) is obscure. 

(2) Otherwise MI al, c(4, due to the loss of intervocalic 
stops; were maintained separately into the OWE period. 
They then became the diphtliongs ai, au, whicli have 
remained in some of the MI languages, but in Gujarati 
further developed to e, Before and after tins e 
Gujarati s remains unchanged. 

(a) di: pesvu enter (pravisati), hehr deaf (hadhira-), 
che is (Pa. acchati), $e 100 (OWE sal for sd% Ap. sadl, 
Skt. satdni under influence of sail, Skt. satam), hehn 
sister (bhaginl), bills buflalo-cow (malml), pdirvu put on 
(OWE pahiral), b^svii sit (upavisati). 

ok: {pravista-), bethu (upavisp:t-), p>dihtl first 

(Ap. pahillail), gliUti mad < ^gahillau (grathUa-). 

al: gherU deep-coloured (gabhlra-). 

(b) dll: noliyo mongoose , (nakula-), pdhhl {pHlmla-)^ 
bohho big (bahula-), lodo (lakwta-), lion this year {adlmna), 

^ Discussed more fully in Sir Aslmtosh Mukerji Jubilee Volumes 
{Orientalia), art. Turner, and o vowels in Gujarati.” 

JEAS. JULY 1921. 


;24 
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cha let hel {Fsb, acchatu), to then (tatah), bho, in. fear 
(bhaya-)y voh 'SlOw (vaha-)yS5 100 (sata-);cdbo (caturveda-) 
is shown hj its 6 to be a loanword. 

au : cWi (caturtM), cok (catuska-), comdsU monsoon 
(caUirmdsa-), and other words with CQ- = Skt. catm^-,pd7m 
I (pada-'wna-), sophd aniseed {satapuspa-). 

{c) Similarly in other words of doubtful etymolog}^ 
G. €, 0 correspond to other MI languages ai, cm, 
e.g. khecviL (H. khaicnd), gedo (H. gaird), thill (H. thaill), 
bel (Pkt. hallla-, H. bail), milU (H. maild), etc. 

(c?) Loanwords with the diphthongs ai, au appear with 
I, 0 in Gujarati, whether (1) tatsamas, e.g. vir {vairci-), 
herdg (^vairdgya-), gbrav (gaurava-), sobhdg (scmbhdgycc-), 
or (2) Arabic, Persian, or English loanwords.^ 

(3) In final postaccentnal syllables i, o are shortened 
and become more close, being nearer to e, o than to e, o. 

(a) -al : ne and (Ap. annal : anya-), 8rd sing. pres, -e 
(-ati), 2nd sing, -e (Ap. -aid), 3rd plur. -e (Ap. -aM), inst. 
sing, -e (Ap. -af, Pkt. aena— -aem, Skt. -ahena), loc. sing. 
-e (Ap. -aid, Skt. -asmin or Pkt. -ae, Skt. -ake). 

-ail, Srd sing, imperat. -o (-atu), 2nd plur. pres, -o (Ap. 
-aim < ^-athah), nom. sing. masc. -o (Ap. -cm, Skt. -akaJi), 

(b) In compounds the accent of the first member was 
retained. This is shown hj the OWE forms where the 
second member is weakened, a long vowel or consonant 
being shortened, e.g. rdthailda (rdstrakuta-), cUailda 
{citvakvbta-) slhavta (swiliapiitra-). 

Words of this type appear with o in Gujarati. 

29: I + G. 0 or d became -iyo -iyd : vdniyo trader 
: ^vcinl < vdnijah ; sdthiyo auspicious mark : ^^sdtlil < 
svaatikalh, dgiyo glow-worm, govdliyo cowherd, kdliyCt 
black, ghdsiyo grass-cutter, etc., noliyo: ^'noll < ^nakulikd 
(nakula-). 

u -f- G o or a became -uvo uva : Imvo well < ^kiiail 
(kupa-), jalj&buvo a waterplant : jdbU, juvo an insect :ju., 
^ Examples in my article quoted above. 
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Samprasarana 

80. (1) The tendency towards samprasarana or the 
absorption of short a by preceding cw ot ay was at work 
early in the history of the Indo-aryan languages;, and, 
already in Pali Skt. ay a ava were represented by e, d, 
■which, in their subsequent development, converge com- 
pletely with MI e, 0 , whether representing PI 6, o or 
ai, ato. 

PI aya : devit give (P. deti < ^'dayaii : dadati). 

PI ava : liovib be (bhavati), os dew (avasyd), osiydiM 
dependent (avasin-), ochu remaining {avaccMta-), kdliy'Ut 
(Icavala-), 

(2) This principle continued active in the MI period 
after intervocalic -p-, still maintained in Pali and the 
Asoka inscriptions, had become -t»-, e.g. Pkt. om^ni'i 
(apdsavati) ddsa- (^apavdsa), dhattha- (^apaliasta-), 

MI ava < PI apa : khovit lose {kmpwm-), ot ebb 
(apavrtti-), 

Skt. apa appears in some G. words as p. In these 
cases apa ava was reintroduced as a literary loan at 
a later period, e.g. dsarvii {ap>a8arati) ; while under 
certain conditions, as perhaps whe:p PI apa was followed 
by two or more consonants, it remained as aw through 
the MI period, e.g. kocU cowrie (OWE kaucU, Pkt. 
kavacMid, Skt. kaparda-, attested in 'RV kapardin-). 

(3) aya and ava of new formation in late MI are also 
afiected by the same pidnciple, but the process begun in 
OWE, where we have forms like gavakha, kasavapi, 
phalavadk% karavata^ beside gailkha, kasaiUv, phalaildhd, 
karailta, has not gone so far, and the resultant sounds at 
present are e, o, as in the case of MI a%, aih. Similarly, 
in the postaccentiial syllable they become o. 

(a) Late MI aya (in loanwords from Skt., literary and 
Jaina Pkt., or some dialect which avoided hiatus between 
a-a by -y-), ts. n&y {nay ana-), ren (OWE rayani, 
Skt. rajanv), ven (OWE vayana^ Skt. vacana-). 
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Late MI aw < Skt. ava : nom 9th clay {rimaml) 
reformed after nav. 

< Skt. ava : gdkh (gavdksa-), 

< Skt. apa : dsarvu (apasarati), dgalvU melt 
(^apagalati), or other {apara-), noklvii separate 
(anyapaksa-), Icon avIio ? (OWE kctilna, kavana^ Skt. kah 
ptmaJi), kddi (fcaparda-). 

< Skt. apd : ord on this side {apdra-). 

< Skt. amd : soghd cheap {sainargha-), sopV'U give over 
{aamiarpayati), sogio disguise (samangct-) , sodhd a scent 
(samagaiidha-), 

onSghd dear (mahdrgha-) after sogJid. jdl turns 
(yamala-) is shown to be a loanword by the disappear- 
ance of postaccentual 

(b) In the postaccentual syllable of compounds (see 
above, | 28) late MI ava : PhalodM (OWE plialavadln 
< ^phala-vardhika), kasot/i (OWE kasavati < kasa’-paitikd), 
bdrot (OWE hdravata-), desoto (OWE desavataii), karat 
(OWE karavata < kara-pattra-). 

Epenthesis 

31. Beside ^vords with the termination -rya- there 
CxXiisted doublets with -ria-, -riya-. These are found in 
the Eigveda^ and in considerable numbers in the Prakrit 
dialects^; e.g. Pkt. kajja- or kera- (kdrya-), G. kdj and 
aneru {^anya-kdria-). In Gujarati -eru as a suffix has 
been extended in use : e.g. ghanerd plentiful (gliana-), 
bhalerw kind (; bhaliv), vacliero foal (; vdcho). 

In Surat and Broach ry > ir : e.g. mdryo > mdiro. In 
standard Gujarati there is epenthesis in the group vy : 
e.g. dvyo > divyo? 

Anaptyxis 

32. In a number of words containing -rs- in Sanskrit, 
an anaptyctic vowel, usually i, has been irrserted between 
T and s in Prakrit.^ Whether these represent old doublets, 

^ Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, § 48a, 1. ® Pischel, § 134, 176. 

LSI ix, 2, p. 331. * Pischel, §§ 131-40. 
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like Latin %xtemplo beside extempido, etc., or are loan- 
words from literaiy Sanskrit, cannot be said. The 
beginnings of the process are, at any rate, seen in the 
Rigveda : here a svarabhakti vowel is sometimes 
developed where a consonant is in conjunction with 
r or a nasal.^ In emj case some of the Pkt. words 
showing this phenomenon, if tatsamas in origin, must 
have been borrowed from Sanskrit after the assimilation 
of -rs- to -ss- and before the disappearance of inter- 
vocalic consonants, e.g. adarsa-, Pkt. darisa-, sarsapa-,^ 
Pkt, sarisava-. These appear in Gujarati as drso mirror, 
scu^sav rape-seed. Similarly winla- appears as Pkt. ambila 
( < ^arablct-), G. dmlii hog-plum. 

Umlaut 

33. A number of words in Gujarati containing a < Skt. 
a have variants with i in the accented syllable, e in the 
unaccented, in place of a. In some cases only the i forms 
are used ; e.g. gher at home < ^ghari < ^garhe. 

The majority of these words are nouns, all of which are 
feminine, and mostly corresponding to Skt. forms in -C 
It appears that this I, surviving into the OWR period, has 
affected, at least in some Gujarati dialect, the quality of 
the preceding a. 

kid or lead f. Waist (kati-), mds f. ink {yjiasi), hid 
f. fetter (feaeZi- in Divyavadana), khil f. paste (: M. Jchal), 
Cel or cal f. itching, per f. manner (: N. pari), Ud f. bank 
{tata-), nil or nal f. tube (nala-), sir or sar f. string 
in motin'l sir a string of pearls. 

Compare also the pronunciation tirikh beside tdrikli date, 
^ Macdonell, op. cit., § 21. 

(To he continued.) 





The Plays of Bhisa 

By A. BANEBJI -SASTRI, M.A. 

rjlOWARDS the beginning of theiifth century a.d. Kalidasa 
made liis dehut with an apology for his temerity in 
addressing an audience accustomed to such old, well- 
established authors as '' Bhasa and others After the lapse 
of fifteen centuries Kalidasa has held his own, while Bhasa 
is practically forgotten. The reason is not the decisive 
verdict of Time, but the unfortmiate loss of his works. But 
lately came a surprise. In 1912 Ganapati Sastii discovered 
and published thirteen dramas in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and claimed them as Bhasa’s. For the past eight 
years Orientalists have been considering this claim, the general 
trend of opinion being unfavourable. The present article 
proposes to supplement the progress already made in the 
investigation of this question, and to point out the facts 
practically settled, thus paving the way for further research. 

The method followed here is, firstly, to criticize the 
probability of the various theories advanced as regards the 
authorship of the Trivandrum group, ^ and, secondly, in the 
light of this criticism to attempt to determine its age and 
authorship, with special reference to the internal evidence. 
There are three important theories — 

1. Ganapati’s ^ : That the author is Bhasa, and the age 
about fourth century b.c. 

2. Lesny’s ^ : That these plays are older than Kalidasa’s 
(fifth century a.d.), but younger than Asvaghosa’s (c. third 
century a.d.). 

1 F. Bollensen, pp. 3~4. 

- Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, vols. xv-xvii, xx-xxii, xxvi, xxxix, xlii. 

^ md. v' ■ ■ ■ 

^ Introduction to vol. XV, 1912. 
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3. Barnett’s 1 : That the age is the seventh century a.d., 
and the author is unknown. 

We begi^^ with the last as the most improbable. In its 
support are quoted only two pieces of evidence: (1) the 
technique of the Trivandrum group is similar to that of a 
seventh century play called Mattavilasa ” ^ ; (2) a supposed 
reference to a seventh century king called '' Rajasiiiiha 

(1) The technique comprises three parts: the plays open 
with the stage direction or ndndl, omitting the ndndd itself 
(i.e. the verse in praise of the Deity) ; after the ndndl the 
director {stitradlidm) enters and recites the introductory 
verse (praising the Deity) ; then conies the assistant of the 
stage-manager {pdripdrsvika) and discusses the jilay. 

Barnett’s point is that this peculiar technique is no 
indication of '' a date earlier than that of Kalidasa ” (fifth 
century a.b.), because Mattavilasa (seventh century a.b.) 
shows exactly the same features of technique Here 
there is evidently a confusion of two issues. The first issue, 
viz. whether it is an evidence of antiquity, stands by itself, 
and need not be obscured by the second issue, viz. how it is 
retained in a farce of the seventh century a.d. The first 
issue can be settled in the affirmative by comparing it with the 
suggestive note of Sten Konow ^ on the stage-management 
of Jcarpuramanjari', w-hich '' has on this point preserved traces 
of a more ancient stage of development in this branch of 
literature ”. There the prologue is divided into three scenes : 
(i) the director {siitradhara) enters and recites the benediction 
{ndndi), i.e. a praise of the Deity [then exit] ; (ii) the stage- 
manager {stJidpaka) enters, praises the Deity, and describes 
the preparations for the play ; (iii) the assistant of the 

^ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, 1920, 
pp. 35-8. 

® Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, vol. Iv. ^ 

^ Ibid., p, 1, and Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1920, p. 38, 

* Bulletin of the School of Oriental SHidies, London Institution, 1920, 
p. 38. 

® Sten Konow & Lanman, Raja4ekhara’s KaTpm'ama7\jari, p. 196. 
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stage-manager (pmijmrsviJca) enters and discusses the merits 
of the play. Sten Konow rightly observes that “to judge 
from some indications in the rhetorical literature, we must 
suppose that in early times a, StMpaJca, sls well as the 
Sutradham, had something to do with the arrangement of the 
play”. This is abundantly borne out by Bharata’s Ndtpasmtra^ 
V, 163-4, and SaJiUyadarpam, 283a, b. Besides the sutradhdr a ^ 
the existence. of another actor, known as the stJidpaka, i.e. 
introducer, is explicitly recorded by Dhananjaya in his 
Dasarupa^ But in most of the known plays the sihdpa'ka 
has disappeared. Piscbel ^ has suggested that this fact 
is owing to a reformation by Bhasa. This reformation took 
the practical shape of omitting the superfluous. As shown 
above, in the earliest times there were three different characters 
with three different functions. The superfluity lay in the first 
function overlapping the second ; the 5 r(#adAara had to 
praise a deity (i.e. the ndndi)ythe stMpaka also had to praise 
a deity, besides introducing the play. This extravagance of 
piety, however creditable to his predecessor’s patience,; 
failed to impress Bhasa’s more fastidious contemporaries. 
So he suj)pressed the first praise, i.e. the ndndl, thenceforward 
uttered in the green-room, if at all, and made the sutradJidra^ 
thus set free, perform the function of the stMpaka , viz. to 
introduce the play as well as praise a deity. The sthdpaka 
thus disappeared from the scene. This characteristic, a 
bold reform, served to distinguish Bhasa from every other 
dramatist, and is contained in the well-known verse of Bana'*^ — ■ 
“ by his plays with introductions spoken by the SiitmdJidra 
(Director) ” and not by the sthdpaka (stage-manager) as usual 
hitherto. This trait of Bhasa exactly tallies with the 
technique of the Trivandrum group. It clearly proves an 
early age, and is a point in favour of their identity. 

How then does it occur in a seventh century play ? The 

^ Haas, Dasarupa, pp. 79~SO. 

^ Pischel, Gdttmgische Gelehrie. A-nzeigen, 1883, p, 1234. 

^ Ha7'sacarita, V, 15, 
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answer is quite obvious. Kalidasa presumably profited by 
Bbasa’s experiment and its result. He suppressed the 
second praise and restored the first praise, i.e. the ndndl 
which introduces the play, the sutmdhdm coming on the stage 
after it. Bhasa’s reform gradually fell into disuse, probably 
owing to the loss of his works. But his memory still 
lingered amongst a few in the south-east of India, and 
Mahendravikramavarman tried in the seventh century a.d. 
to reinstate his technique in his Mattavildsa. He was neither 
the first nor the last to attempt such a thing. About 
A.D. 900 Eajasekhara ^ made a similar attempt in his 
Karplrmnanjarl to resuscitate Bharata’s technique in its 
entirety. Pdrvatlparinaya again bears a close resemblance 
to Karpuramanjan. It would be absurd to claim from the 
similarity of their technique only that Bharata and Raja- 
sekhara were contemporaries ; it would be equally absurd to 
suggest that the author of the Trivandrum group and 
Mahendravikramavarman were contemporaries on the same 
ground. It is Fluellen over again : There is a river in 
Macedon ; and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth ; 
. . . and there is salmons in both.” But even the salmon 
are not alike. According to Barnett, ^ '' the Mattmildsa 
shows exactly the same features of technique ” as the 
Trivandrum series. According to Sylvaiii Levi,^ the 
Trivandrum ^ Bhasa ’ conforms scrupulously to the classical 
rules of the Indian Aristotle Bharata.” According to 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri,^ Bhasa (of the Trivandrum 
Series) disregards the rules of dramaturgy laid 

down in Bharata.” All these three strong statements are 
equally wrong. The fact is that the Trivandrun:| author 
was following a Ndiyasdstra similar to but not the same as 
the current Bharata ; perhaps one of those referred to by 
Panini ^ as composed by Silali or Krsasva prior to Bharata, 

^ Sten Konow & Lanmao, Rajasekhara’s Karpuramaiijarl, 1901. 

® Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, p. 38. 

3 Vdsavadatta, par Albert Baston, Preface, p. iii. 

^ JBAS. 1912. ® Panini, iv, iii, 110, 111. 
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or perhaps one by himself as suggested by ArtlmdijotmuM}- 
Whereas Mahendravikramavarman, while imitating "Bhasa, 
felt himself constrained to follow at least those of the rules of 
Bharata which in the interval, from after Bhasa to his own 
time, had been adopted almost universally. To give a single 
illustration, rule v, 254 of Bharata^ lays down ''the 
mentioning of the poet’s name The Trivandrum author 
is apparently unaware of it and so ignores it, exactly as Bhasa 
would have done. WHbile a seventh century playwright, 
Mahendravikramavarman, has to obey it. This is a point in 
itself sufficient to show that they belonged to widely different 
periods of dramatic development. 

Barnett’s second piece of evidence is still more liable to 
criticism. He takes rdjasimha as the name of a seventh 
century king Teramaran Eajasiiiiha I (c. A.n. 675). It is 
true that seven ^ out of the thirteen dramas under discussion 
contain, in the final verse, the line " may our rdjasimha 
rule this world ”, with slight variations. But there is 
absolutely no evidence to show that it names a king 
Eajasiiiiha, and does not simply mean a " lion-like ”, i.e. great 
king. On the contrary, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
the latter is the only proper and possible meaning : firstly, 
because three of the books do not mention any king whatever ; 
secondly, in three others^ the simple rdjd and .which 

can never mean anything more than " king ” in its general 
connotation, are substituted for rdjasimha in the very same 
context, with the same words, signifying the same thing. 
Every Indian court poet is a living illustration of Max Muller’s 
Henotheism ; his patron the king naturally appears to him 
as a lion and the only one. It is impossible to escape from 
hundreds of such rdjasimhas in successive centuries, but to 

^ Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre hidieji^ 1890, p. 160. 

“ Bharata\s Kavyaimla Series, V, 154. 

’ Svapua., PratijjKi., Paiica.^ Avima,^ Bala.pDutavd.^ and Ahhisehx. 

^ Madkyama., DutagJm.y'AXidi OdnidaUa, ^ 

^ Karna., Praiimd., and Uruhhahga. 
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fancy an identity without positive proof would be a hasty 
supposition. Thus the seventh century theory ceases to be 
of any interest in further discussions on the subject. 

2. Then comes Lesny’s^ theory that (a) the plays are 
older than KMidasa's and (b) younger than Asvaghosa’s. 

(a) Even a cursory glance at the Trivandrum Prakrts 
bears out the first point. The following characteristics are 
amply illustrated by the thirteen books : (i) The Trivandrum 
author (T.) often drops k, g, e, j, t, d, b, v, and y between 
vowels, cf. avimdraa for cwimdraka, etc., Kalidasa and later 
(K.) as often drop as retain ; (ii) T. sometimes changes y 
into y, but more often retains the y, K. always changes y 
into j ; (iii) T. has dissadi all along except three times 
dfsaA'jK. always disadi; (iv) T. shortens the vowel and doubles 
the consonant in evaam, etc., as well as retains the older form, 
K. never uses the older form ; (v) T. uses the three forms ea, 
ekciy and ekJca, K. only ekka ; (vi) T. changes nj into yy, the 
older form according to Hemacandra, K. ry always into jj ; 
(vii) T.^ uses hmi and hn, K. mhi and nli ; (viii) T. uses both 
amJidarJh and amhdnam as the gen. pi. 1st pers. pron., K. 
only amhdmm ; (ix) T.^ uses both ahake (only once) and 
ahaoh as nom. 1st pers. pron., K. liahe and hagge ; (x) T. 
uses both v rA and Vrih or \^ruh, i.e. with an epenthetic or 
without, K. only ; (xi) T.^ has wma meaning yes 
as found in Old Pali, K. has lost the form altogether ; (xii) 
T. karia meaning hrtm and gacchia meaning gatvct^ K. kadiia 
and gadua regularly, while, karia in Nagari and S. Indian MSS. 
is exceptional : (xiii) T. kissa (Saiirasem), hissa (Magadhi),. 
and kisa (once), meaning the ablative kasmdt, K. kisa 
(Saurasenl), kdsa (Magadhi), and kissa (once), similarly T. 
(lissaiHmmBeraj.dissa (Magadhi), and disa, K. disa (Saiiraseni), 
dim (Magadhi), and dissa (only in Ardha-Magadhi and Jaina, 

1 ZDMG. 1918, p. 203 f. 

- Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p. 78. 

^ Suktlmnkar : JAOS., vol. xl, pp. 248-59. 

^ ^ MM. Hamprasad Sastri : JBAS, 1912. 
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canon) ; .. (xiv) T.' does not double, initial in. Mw, someti.nies. 
changes it. into ku as na + becomes K. doubles 

initial: after' short vowels and e and o,-biit .not after long 

vowels ; (xv) T. has 'toJ^ and tc, the gen. 2nd pers. sing, for, 
all dialects, K. fM{ni)ha Siiid tujjJia iot Sauraseni, while fern 
is restricted to Magadhi, . Ardha-Magadhi, and Jaiiia 
Maharastii ; (xvi) T. has tiitmii and sporadically 
the iioin. 2nd pers. pL, K. has only tumam ; (xvii) Td vamh 
and vmjam (both Sauraseni) and amlie (thrice) as the iioiii. 
1st pers. pL, K. only cvmhe. 

Ill each of the above instances the Trivandrum Prakrt 
must be regarded as older for any of the following reasons - 

(а) Varariici, Markandeya, Hemacandra, etc., the oldest 
known Prakrt grammarians, mention them as old forms, 
though instances are not always available : {h) A.4vaghosa 
(second and third centuries a.d.), admittedly prior to Kalidasa 
(fifth century a.d.), has the same forms ; (c) they are used 
in ancient inscriptional Prakrt ; (t?) they are retained in 
Old Pffi. 

An analysis of the Prakrt thus leaves no reasonable doubt 
that the Trivandrum author is earlier than Kalidasa (fifth 
century a.d.). And out of the seventeen instances quoted, 
all, save perhaps four, point to a period of transition when, 
along with the older forms, the newer were just coming 
into use. 

(б) The second part of Lesiiy’s theory claims the 
Trivandrum author as younger than Asvaghosa (second and 
third centuries a.d.). Asvaghosa, it is suggested, stands to 
him in the same relation as the latter stands to Kalidasa. 
The first agrees with the second in using forms altogether lost 
to the third. Asvaghosa’s forms again are, it is urged, some- 
times as much older than the Trivandrum author^s as the 
latter’s are to Kalidasa’s. The following are instances in point : 
(i) Asvaghosa (A.) nowhere changes y into j (ei. Liiders.^ 

^ Suktbankar : JAGS,, vol. xl, pp. 248-59. 

2 Liiidevs, BrttchstikJce btiddkistucher Dra7nen, 1911. 
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1911j s. 48) ; T. often cHanges {cL jadi for sometimes 
not (cf. ydJii iot ydhi). (ii) A.^ does not drop consonants 
between vowels (cf. Liiders, ss. 36. 42, 48, 60) ; T. sometimes 
drops them (cf. modaa for modaha). (iii) A. cbanges t into d 
only once, cf . siirada for surata (Lliders, s. 48) ; T. frequently 
changes medial t into d, cf. glioclaa for ghoiaka, and medial 
t into cZ, cf. avajidi for avajiti. (iv) A. does not change n into 
71 (cf. Liiders, s. 48) ; T. changes na into na, cf. attdnam for 
dtmdnam. (v) A. turns Sauraseni jn into 'fin (cf. Liiders, 
s. 49) ; T. turns jn into nn or strengthens it into mi, cf . 
vinndna and vinndna for vijndna, (vi) A. only simplifies a 
consonant group (cf. Liiders, ss. 49, 55) ; T. both simplifies 
it and lengthens the preceding vowel, cf. sisa for sirsa, (vii) 
A. only dissadi (cf . Liiders, s. 55) ; T. dissadi as well as 
dlsadi (thrice), (viii) A. retains the older form evam (cf . 
Liiders, Pischel, Gramm., §541): T. rarely retains evdm, 
but shortens the vowel and doubles the consonant, cf. devm 
for daim. (ix) A. turns ny into nn (cf. Liiders, s. 49) ; T. 
changes ny and ny into mi, cf. aima for anya. (x) A. keeps 
untouched hh, gli, ih, dh, g}Ji, and bh (cf. Liiders, ss. 42, 52) ; 
T. modifies the consonant, cL,ahimiiha for adhimukJia, (xi) 
A. changes ry into yy (cf . Liiders, s. 60) ; T. the same as 
Asvaghosa, cf. kayya for kdrya. (xii) A. uses dma in the sense 
of yes '' as in Old Pali (cf. Liiders, s. 46) ; T. the same as A. 

On the basis of the above evidence, Lesny ^ agrees with 
Winttaitz ^ in assigning to the Trivandrum author a date at 
the beginning of the fourth century a.d. But a closer 
examination of the list will show that the difference between 
Asvaghosa and the Trivandrum author is by no means so 
marked as that between the latter and Kalidasa. Out of the 
twelve instances cited, in only two (ix and x) do the two 
authors differ substantially, just as in two others (xi and 
xii) they are exactly alike, and altogether different from later 
dramatists. The rest are cases where Asvaghosa uses only 

1 I.esn>^ ZDMG. i918, p. 203 f. 

^ Ibid. ^ Festschrift fiir Ernst Kuhn, s. 301. 
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one.form., the Trivandrum' author -two*— one identical with 
Asvaghosa’s, the other not necessarily similar to Kalidasa’s. 
The arguments for the fourth century theory are mainly three : 
(a) A. uses forms Avhich are neither known to Kalidasa nor 
lead up to him as some forms of T. do ; (b) A. contains some 
forms unknown to T. ; (c) T. uses two or more forms for the 
same word, only one being found in A. The first two prove 
the contrary equally well. 

(а) T. uses forms wdrich are neither known to Kalidasa 
nor lead up to him ; cf. (i) T.^like A., uses ni as iiom. acc. pL 
of neut. a-stem (cf . Ltiders, s. 59), K.^ ni and im ; (ii) T. 
uses attdnmh {qL Avirnd, 21, 28, 70, 77, 82, 83, and jihJiise^ 
15, 21, 28), later attdnaam; (hi) T. has mua, meaning yes, 
later altogether lost. 

(б) T. contains some forms unknown to A. as well as to 
later dramatists. Cf. (i) A. uses vaymii as the nom. pL 1st 
pers. pronoun, K. amhe ; T., besides vayam and amlie, uses 
vamh,^ which is unknown to either, (ii) A. the hypothetical 
am[h]dJc[am]^ corresponding to tum[h]d]c[a7fi] as the gen. pi. 
1st pers. pronoun, K. amham or amlidnahh ; T., besides 
mnhdnam, uses amlidmh, miknown to either, (iii) The doubt- 
ful case of hmi (Old Magadhi) ; A. iya . mli% cf. Liiders, 
S5A1T. 1911, s. 410 ; K. mU ; T. hni, 

(c) It is true that T. sometimes uses more than one form 
for the same word, only one of which agrees with Asvaghosa’s, 
but is this an indication of a long interval between the two ? 
Is it enough to place the Trivandrum author subsequent to 
Asvaghosa ? Their striking similarity is admitted, but the 
points of divergence are emphasized. These latter are 
essentially problematic. They rest on the assumption that 
the materials for comparison between Asvaghosa and the 
Trivandrum author are as sufScient as those for a comparison 
between the latter and Kalidasa and his successors. Nothing 
is further from the truth. The supposed differences might 

^ ZDMG. 1918, p. 205. “ Ibid. ; also Pischel, Gramm., 367. 

ZDMG. 1918, p. 204. ^ Suktbankar, vol. xl, pp. 48-59. 
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disappear to a large extent if more facts from Asvaghosa 
were available to supplement tbe very scanty materials at 
hand: This possibility is strengthened by inscriptional 
Prakrt. Asvaghosa lived about second or third century a.d., 
Asoka in the third century b.c. The latter's inscriptions 
sometimes bear out the antiquity of a few of these very forms, 
which, being unknown to the extant Asvaghosa, are sought 
to be relegated to a later period. The following may be 
singled out : (i) A. never changes y inioj (cf. Liiders, s. 48) ; 
T. sometimes does, sometimes not ; Asoka sometimes changes 
y into y, though extremely rarely, cf. ja, javarajaya, and 
jacavatkiya, all three Kalsi forms, ^ in Senart's Index to the 
Asoka Inscriptions, (ii) A. never changes n into n (cf. Liiders, 
s. 48) ; T. changes into 'na (see above) ; Asoka sometimes 
does, though rarely, cf. nihcmanam for niyamancm, Kalsi 
form, Senart’s Index, (hi) A. keeps untouched M, dli, gh, 

phj and hJi (cf. Liiders, ss. 42, 52) ; T. modifies the con- 
sonant (see above) ; Asoka sometimes modifies, though 
rarely, cf. ni{go)hahubJid ^ for nya{gTo)dhaguhd (Barabar inscr.) 
and dhdle for ddhdre (Sarnath inscr.), cf. Senart’s Index. 

If even so early as the Asokan period (third century b.c.) 
such sporadic instances are available, there is nothing against 
their being known about Asvaghosa’s time or earlier still 
and preserved in the Trivandrum series. A further con- 
sideration, as Lesny ^ points out, lies in Asvaghosa's Prakrt 
fitting in with those of Vararuci and Katyayana— some of 
whose forms are later than the Trivandrum author — e.g. 
ry, jn, and nom. acc. pi. of nent. a-stem. Thus, from part 
of the internal evidence, i.e. a study of the Prakrts, it is 
clear that the Trivandrum author was immediately after, 
if not contemporary with, Asvaghosa (second and third 
centuries a.d.). This is corroborated by two other points : — 
(a) The influence of Asvaghosa is writ large on subsequent 
writers like Kalidasa and Bharavi. He was “ the 

^ E. Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, vol. ii, Index, p. 570. 

“ Ibid., p. 580. = Lesny, ZDMG. 1918. 
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Buddhist Eiinins, who gave the first inspiration to the Hindu 
VirgiF’, as CowelP remarked long before the Trivaiidriim 
find. . The influence of the Trivandrum author,^ again, on 
the. same is at least as prominent and certainly more explicit. 
But, .with the exception .of, a single sloka,^ Biiddhacanta^ 
xiii, 60, .and Pratijna, i, 18, .xisvaghosa and the Trivandrum 
author are mutual strangers. A long interval between the 
two stands in the way of the latter's independence of the 
former, who had such a hold over playwrights that succeeded 
both. The only explanation is close proximity in time, 
each unknown or of little importance to the other. 

(&) The religious spirit of the two authors, while entirely 
antagonistic, conforms to the knowm account of the second 
and third centuries in India. In the north, Ivaniska was setting 
up Mahay ana Buddhism, the result of a complex inter- 
action of Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic, and Hellenic 
elements”, as a forlorn hope against the rising supremacy 
of revived Brahmanism — first asserted by Pusyamitra, then 
triumphantly proclaimed by queen-mother Balasri in the 
second century,^ and carried on by the Brahmanical Andhras 
in the south. The violent diatribe ® against the Brahmanas 
in Asvaghosa’s Vajrasuci explains and is explained by the 
dignified contempt for the Buddhist in Pratijud, pp. 43-6, 
and a calm vindication of a Brahman a's superiority in 
Pancardtra, i, 25, p. 7. One may well appreciate the brilliant 
Buddhist’s bitterness in having to pronounce his fine 
denunciations against the Brahmanas in the latter’s owm 
language or renounce every chance of reaching the mass. 
But all was over by the end of the third century. Buddhism 
was not only defeated but discredited. And the poignant 
Brahmana - Buddhist controversy which stirs the subtle 

^ E. B. Cowell, The Buddha-lcarita of Asvaghosa, 1893, pp. vi-x. 

- T. Ganapati Sastrl, Introduction to Svapnavdsavadaitd, pp. iii-xi. 

^ Sten Konow, Das Indische Dramq>, 1920, p. 51. 

^ V. A. Smith, Early History of India^ 1908, p, 284. 

® Buhler, “Inscription at Karll, No. 17” : A8WL iv, 109. 

® Edouard Huber, Asvaghosa’s Sutrdlanhdra, Preface, p. vii. 

JEAS. JULY 1921. 25 
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chords in Asvaghosa and the Trivandrum author, raises no 
living echo in Kalidasa and his successors. It would, there- 
fore, seem unreasonable to separate the first two by any 
long period of interval. On the other hand, every con- 
sideration, so far, tends to place them both in the second or 
third century a.b. 

It is easier now to deal with the last theory, of Ganapati, 
that the date of these works is about the fourth century B.C., 
and that their author is the Bhasa mentioned by Kalidasa. 

The first part of his theory is disproved by even a partial 
examination of the internal evidence, i.e. of the Prakrts, 
as shown above. The second part raises two questions : 
(1) What possible connexion is there between Bhasa and the 
Trivandrum group ? (2) Does the traditional account of 

Bhasa suit the Trivandrum author ? 

(1) It has been demonstrated by Ganapati in his intro- 
duction to the Sva 2 mavdsavadaUd, pp. ii~xx, and 
summarized by Max Lindenau ^ in his Bhdsa-Stibdien, 
that the thirteen dramas (and the fragment of a fourteenth) 
are composed by the same author. One of them is the 
SvapnavasavadaMd. In one reading, it is Svapnandtaka^ in 
another VdsavadaUd, the full name evidently being 
Svapnavdsavadattd, Abhinavagupta, the tenth century com- 
mentator of Bharata and Anandavardhana speaks of one 
Svapnavdsavadattd as the work of Bhasa. Eajafekhara 
(c. A.D, 900) mentions Bhasa as the author of Svapm- 
vdsavadattdy and alludes to its conflagration-motive.^ The 
Trivandrum Svapnavdsavadattd agrees with this, both as to 
the name and the characteristic detail. Hence the author 
is claimed to be the same, viz. Bhasa. But it is composed by 
the same author as the twelve others. Therefore the whole 
Trivandrum series must be attributed to Bhasa. 

(2) Can the Trivandrum author be the Bhasa mentioned by 
IvMidasa and others ? To ascertam this one has to apply to 

^ Max Lindenau, Bhasa- Studien, Leipzig, 1918, pp. 7-8, 

^ Kajasekhara’s Suktinmlctuvatl. 
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him the epithets and qualifications traditionally extant about 
Bliasa. . These are mainly four ': (i)';' he who gained fame by 
making the director begin the play (ii) friend of fire ; 
(iii) the laugh of poetry ; and (iv) '' ancient ’b 

(i) The first has alread}^ been discussed above, where it has 
been shown how the Trivandrum author is the only dramatist 
now known who exemplifies this reforiii prior to Kalidasa. 
Peterson’s ^ doubt whether this qualifying epithet marking 
that peculiar characteristic of Bhasa which appealed to 
Bana (seventh century a.d.) has any precise value at all is 
interesting but gratuitous. 

(ii) Vakpati, in his Gcmdamho ^ (a.d. 700), v. 800, finds, 
pleasure, amongst other poets, in Bhasa, '' the friend of fire ” 
(Jalananitte). The current view ^ is extremely superficiaL 
Why should he be called so simply because he introduces 
a conflagration scene ? Harsa ^ (seventh century) introduces 
the same in RatndvaU, Act iv. Levi’s^ suggestion that 
Harsa borrowed from Bhasa is a mere assumption. The credit 
for the conflagration-motive lies neither with Harsa nor 
Bhasa, but with Brhatkatha. The episode is taken bodily 
out of Kathdsaritsdgara,'* chsi^i^. xvi. Baston® and Suali ^ 
are right in emphasizing that ‘‘ the diflerences are of little 
importance ”, and they do not entitle either to be called a 

friend of fire The real explanation is furnished by the 
Trivandrum author. He introduces fire — not in any allegorical 

^ Bana, Harsacarita, v, 15. 

^ Peterson, Eeport 07t Search for MSS.^ 1882-3, p. 117. 

^ S. P. Pandit, Gandavako, v, 800. 

^ The Times Lite^xirp S'ii.ppleme7ity DecetnhQr 1920, p. 838. 

® JRatndvalJ, published by the Committee of Public Instruction, 
Calcutta, 1832, p. 98 ; cf. also Vdsavadatkh translated by L. H. Craj^ 
Nexr Yoidv, 1913, Introd. 1. 

S 3 d\uain Levi, Le jfVieaO’e 1890, p. Io8. 

" Hermann Brockhaus, KathmaritsdparaTD^^^ Buck, Taravya, xvi, 
p. 211, and English translation (G. H. Tawney), vol. i, bk. iii, ch. xvi, 
p. 109, si. ..14.' 

® Albert Baston, rd8'arac?ai!/a, 1914, p. 17. 

® Al. Suali, “I drammi di Bhasa”: Qiomiale della SocieJa Asialica 
Itediana, Yol. XXV, p. Ill f. 
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form, 0 . the god of too bto«el£-ot every possible 
opportunity. In Jelve* out of thirteen drmnss tbere are 
direct references to Fire. Nay, ho »»* only mtroduce. Fire 
but often cans him by the very name wift wk^ he is 

associated m the verse qiiotea, vx/^ ^ ^ 

Fire called dotam (Burier).’ There » no other author to 

whom this epithet could be .pplW e-Smfieance. 


(iii) Jayadeva, the author 


of Pfasannardghava^ places 


lAiXl y OiLAVJ V CJi, UXiVj CD u. v - > /. , S » ‘ 

before Kiidisa, Ehasa “ the laugh (»«) of poetry . Genume 
wit is a rarity in the ciassical dramas. The » afnjoJa s fondness 
for food, and comic distortions of words, elsewhere however 
admirable in themselves, are no wit, but mere a empvS 
such and, as Macdonell^ remarks, aot o a or er. 

The reason is not far to seek. The ». 5 ufa as a renegade 
Brahmana, mahdbrdhnana, is allowe to e ecen even 
in witaoism. The puns, however, are the dmtortions of 
natural hilarity forced into a mask of c amni}/ conven ion. 
For wit, one has to look back. The Trivandrum author 


' The only exception 

pp. /O, 71, etc. ; P- j^^i,ahumaih., etc., p. 2; 

Other references to Fire: — I: ^ 

(2) tripto’gmh, etc., p. 2 ; (3) csd dlpta^lM, e c., p^ ^ valmthamidat 

p. 3i .to p. Si ,« f 'ip® 

etc., p. 4; (8) dahyamav^ya, etc., (i2) etc., p. 4 ; 

(10) vana^i, etc., p. 4; (11) gate, etc., P- , I Amma 

nSi RriidblulttAa. t». n , HA) , ■, P’ * ' 


(13) srughhdrida, etc., p, 5 ; (14) 

(1) tr^ani, etc., p. 5 ; {2) dagdhdh, etc., P- 


). 60 j (S) tavdya7hy etc., p. 105. 

Ill: Bdlaca. (1) valmir, etc,, p. ^osma, etc., p. 5.- , ^3} 

Svapm- ( 1 ) etc., pp. 11-12. 


sdgara, etc. , p. 52. lY : 

Y : Pratijfid. (1) Jedsthddagnir, etc., P' 


1 . 23; (2) agnit, etc., p. 34; 


(3)'a;Z, etc'., p 67 YI (D P' ^ ^ 

p. 88 ; {2)vmra, etc., p. 89; etc., p. 110. VIII : 

p. 104; {d) jvalantarh, etc., p. 167; (?) 

Ahhi, (1) esa, etc., p. 30 ; ( 2 ) Tiutasanaihi etc., p. » (* 

p. 701 (41 yiWaaM ..... P 71 l (S 7— '• ts’- 

pp 7« IX 1 („ ,wa„ .m., P s • : 

(2) hhimasya, etc., p. 34. XI: Jearna-K^) • ’ an ^ 

DUtagha. t) « etc., p. 52 ; (2) 
etc., p. 63 : (4) agnir, etc., p. 63. 

’ A. A. Maodonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. dou. 
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offers a , strong relief. As an . exponent of liiiiiioiir— both 
boisterous (cf. Pratijna, pp. 59-61, Act. iv) and quiet (cf. 
Pratimdy p. 13, Act i, Madhyama, p. 22)--lie .pre-eminently 
deserves tbe title of the laugh of poetry ’b The first verse, 
mistakenly quoted by Levi ^ as an illustration of Bhasa's wit, 
is in reality a confirmation of anthological inaccuracy. His 
definition of hdsa or laugh of poetry, as the play of alliteration,^ 
is unsatisfactory. An alliteration is more of an artificial 
grimace (prahdsa) than a graceful laugh (Msa), Levi’s 
meaning would suit the author of Kddambarl or Jayadeva 
much better. But if it means delightful wit, any number could 
be instanced from the Trivandrum series in support of its 
claim to the title. 

(iv) In his introduction to Mdlamhd,^ Kalidasa speaks of 
Bhasa as ancient ” (purana). Kalidasa lived in the fifth 
century a.d. The Trivandrum author has been assigned 
(see above) to the second and third century a.p. It is quite 
natural for the former to mention a poet of the second or 
third century a.d. as '' ancient”. More so, when the latter’s 
success and fame had stood the test of two centuries, amid 
the exuberance of contemporary and succeeding ventures, 
which found their consummation in the maturity of Kalidasa, 
who represents not the springtime but the ripe autumn of 
classical glory. 

There is only one objection left, Vallabhadeva’s 
SuhMsitdmU,^ Sarngadharapaddhati,^ Harihardvali,^ etc., 
profess to quote about ten stanzas from Bhasa. How is it 
that none of the verses recorded in those anthologies as 
Bhasa’s occurs in the books under discussion ? The difificulty 
is more apparent than real. Firstly, the anthologies are very 
far from being accurate ; one particular verse is ascribed by 

^ Sylvain Levi, Le Thidire Indien, 1890, p. 159. 

3 Ibid., 1890, p. 159. 

2 F. Bollensen, Mdlavihd und Agnimitrai pp. .3-4. 

4 SiMasitdvall, 12SQ, 1353, 1619, 1628, 1821, 1994. 

® SanigadJiarapaddhati, 8, 17, quoted by Aufrecht. 

® Peterson, Report //, p. 58, and JRAS. 1891, pp. 331-2. 
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Kavmdmmcanasamuccaya^ to Laksmidhara, the same being 
attributed, hj two other anthologies, to Bhasa. Secondly, 
there is no surety that the thirteen dramas discovered up till 
now represent the whole of Bhasa's works. One instance 
would be sufficient to prove the point. Biiddliacarita is, 
beyond doubt, composed by Asvaghosa. Yet, excepting one 
solitary verse, bk. viii, 13, quoted .by Rayainukuta on the 
Amamicosa (1, 1, 1, 2) and Ujjvaladatta on the Unddisittras 
(1, 156) (none of the two being an anthology)— there is no 
mention of it anywhere. To make the analogy complete 
several verses are quoted from Asvaghosa in the anthology 
called Siibhmitdvall,'^ but none of them occurs in the poem 
preserved. The very same anthology again c|uotes verses as 
Bliasa’s which do not occur in the present series. The con- 
clusion is the same in both cases. 

Thus the present state of our knowledge places the author 
of the thirteen dramas definitely before Kalidasa (fifth 
century a.d.), and just after or contemporary with Asvaghosa 
second or third century a.d.), and admits of no serious 
objection to identifying him with the Bhasa mentioned by 
Kalidasa and his successors. 

^ Thomas, Kavmdraim;a7ia$amuccaya, p. 163. 

^ Peterson, Subhdsitclmll, pp. S, 528, 529, 3100, 3142. 



A Loan-taMet dated in the Seventh Year of 

Saracos 

By THEOPHILUS G. PIKCHES 
historical inscriptions of this, the last king of Assyria, 
are wanting, any additional light on his reign, however 
meagre that light may be, will probably be regarded as 
welcome, and this must be my excuse for the publication of 
this interesting but comparatively unimportant inscription. 

Like his predecessors, Saracos (Siii-sar-iskiin) called himself 
'' the great king, the powerful king, the king of the world, 
the king of Assyria ’h lie was also “ the favourite of Assiir,' 
Enlil, and Ninlil ; the beloved of Merodach, and Zer-panitu’^h 
the choice of the heart’s desire of Nebo and Merodach etc. 
From the phrasing of this cylinder-inscription, it is clear 
that he regarded himself as much king of Babylon as of 
Assyria, and from the fact that the text came from NineA^eh, 
it might be supposed that his sympathies were as much with 
the one country as with the other—indeed, as neighbouring 
nations, speakmg the same language, this feeling Avoiild in 
no wise be iiiireasonable. Less than sixty years, lioAA^eA^er, 
had passed since , the death of the somewhat ruthless 
Sennacherib, and this was probably too short a time to alloAV 
the Babylonians to forget Avhat had happened during the 
earlier years of his reign and in the time of Assur-bani-apli — 
the '' great and noble Asnapper ”, when the latter was in 
conflict with Sainas-sum-iikin (Saosduchino^ his brother. 
That they had the right to resist the Assyrian claim to over- 
lordship there is no doubt, and it is therefore certain that 
the action of the armies of Assur-bani-apli, king of Assyria, 
aroused again Babylonian resentment against the dominion 
of the more northerly power. 

There is, then, no doubt that Sin-sar-iMciin, the last king of 
Assyria, mad^ a great mistake in following in Assur-baiii- 
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apli’s footsteps, and entrusting the leadership of his army, 
sent to suppress a rebellion in Babylonia, to Nabii-apla-usur 
(Nabopolassar), instead of placing himself at the head of his 
troops to suppress the revolt. Ambitious, and probably of 
deep Babylonian sympathies, Nabopolassar turned his arms 
against his Assyrian master, and the fall of Assyria, the friend- 
less oppressor and despoiler of nations, followed (607 b.c.). 
The story of this catastrophe is well known, and we await only 
the ancient cuneiform records for details and confirmation. 

The text which I now translate records a loan of silver, 
and w^as drawn up at Erech. It is one of the inscriptions 
belonging to Mr. W. Harding Smith, and is numbered W. 67. 
Length 41 mm., height 30*5 mm. 

Obverse 

1. Isten manu kaspi sa Bel-zeri abli-su sa . . . -a. 

2. ina eli U-pa-qii abil . 

3. ul-tu umu tisu sa warah A[bi ina eli] 

4. isten ma-ni-e esrit siqli kaspi sa satti ina muhhi-su 

5. irab-bi bit “-Abla-a u bit “^•^•Nabu-sum-ukin 

6. mare sa “-U-pa-qa mas-ka-nu sa “-Bel-zeri 

7. ra-su-u sa-nam-ma a-na 

8. eli ul i-sal-lat a-di 

9. Bel-zeri kaspa-su i-sal-li-mu. 

Eeverse 

10. Mu-kin-nu “*Nadin-a abil “•^•Nergal-iddina 

11. “-^‘Na-na-a-zalli abil “•<^*Nabu-bel-ili 

12. “‘Abla-a abil “-^-Bel-uMlim 

13. u sangu “-^-Maruduk-bel-ili 

14. abli-su sa “-^-Nabu-zer-iddina Uruk warah Abi 

15. umu tisu sattu sibittu “-^‘Sin-sarra-is-kun 

16. sar mat As-sur ina e-dil b4bi. 

Translation — Obverse. 

1. 1 maneh of silver of Bel-zeri son of , 

2. unto Upaqu son of . . . 
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3. From the 9th day of the month Ah upon 

4. the 1 maneh 10 shekels of silver for the year upon him 

5. it increases. The house of Ablaya, and the house of 

Nabu-sum-ukin 

6. sons of Upaqa, (are) the security of Bel-zeri. 

7. Another possessor ov- 

8. er (them) shall not rule until 

9. Bel-zM his silver shall have received. 

Kbverse. 

10. Witness : Nadinaya, son of Nergal-iddina ; 

11. Nanaa-zalli, son of Nabu-bM-ili ; 

12. Ablaya, son of BM-usallim ; 

13. and the scribe, Merodach-bel-ili, 

14. son of Nabu-zer-iddina. Erech, month Ab, 

16. day 9th, year 7th, Sin-sar-iskun, 

16. king of Assyria. By the bolt of the gate. 

Free Rendering. 

1 maneh of silver belonging to BM-zeri son of [Ahkyja^ 
due from Upaqii son of . . . Prom the 9th day of Ab (onwards) 
it increases unto him (at the rate of) 10 shekels per maneh 
yearly. The houses of Ablaya and Nabh-sum-ukin, sons of 
Upaqu, are the security of BM-zeri. Another possessor shall 
have no right to them until Bel-zeri shall have received his 
money. 

In line 13 I have transcribed literally priest 

but hip-sarru, ‘'scribe/' is also possible, and perhaps the 
word intended. 

As y in line 14 stands for “ son of ", it is possible that 
yy in lines 1, 2, 10, 11, and 12 stands, as in later documents, for 
“ descendant of ", but there is doubt whether any distinction 
between these two expressions was made so early as 607 b.c. 

Though somewhat early, this text is couched in the usual 
form. Noteworthy points are the high rate of interest, 
16| per cent, and the fact that the borrower's two sons are 
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mentioned as securities — ^if their father failed to repay the 
money they would find themselves homeless — that is, unless 
they possessed more than one house. 

In line 5 we have the ideograph with the meaning of 
Tabu, '' to increase.” This is a rare rendering of the character, 
and its use here is due to the fact that only two movements 
of the hand were needed to unite it. When spelt out, so as to 
express the form in full — ^namely i-rab-bi — seventeen impressed 
wedges w^ere necessary. 

In line 6 the form Upaqa instead of Upaqu (line 2), or, 
better still, Upaqi, implies either that the case-endings were 
neglected, and qii and qa were pronounced as q, without any 
vowel ; or else that the final a in line 6 may be due to Aramaic 
influence. 

It is noteworthy that Sin-sar-iskun here bears the title of 

king of Assyria ” only. The omission of the wmrds king 
of Babylon ” may be due to the fact that in later days 
Babylonia w-as regarded as part of Assyria, and designated 
by that name. But wm have also to take into consideration 
that the scribe who wuote the tablet may not have wished to 
acknowdedge the oveiiordship of Assyria. 

Ina Mil bdhi. The contract was probably drawn up near 
the principal gate of Erech, or the gate where it w^as customary 
for men to meet for purposes of trade. 

In his short but very noteW' orthy Ancient History from the 
Monuments, Assyria (S.P.C.K., 1875 or earlier), 6. Smith 
places “ Bel-zakir-iskun ” (misprinted -iskum) before Assur- 
ebil-iii, the former with six, and the latter with thirteen (or 
fourteen) years (626-620 b.c. and 620-607 B.c.). These are the 
old conjectural readings of Sin-sar-iskun and Askir-etil-ilani, 
son of Assur-bani-apli, respectively. We have, of course, to 
reverse the order, and also, apparently to give Saracos or 
Sin-sar-iskun an extra year. In any case the jiresent contract 
proves that he ruled seven years at Babylon, the date of which 
w^ould correspond roughly with the end of July, 606 B.c. 

The identification of the gods of the Babylonian pantheon 
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is illustrated by the names Nabu-sar-ili and Maruduk-sar-ili, 
Nebo is king of the gods ” and '' Merodach is king of the 
gods This accords with the indications of the mono- 
theistic tablet ’h on which the chief deities are identified with 
Merodach, the great head of the pantheon. It would also 
account for the popularity of the name of Nebo in Merodach’s 
capital, as in many of the other great towns of Babylonia. 


Harding Smith Collection. W. 67. 



c,. 

«. Tw iri’m. ^ 

,r 

BM-zeris loan to Upaqu. Dated at Erech in the 7th year 
of Saracos, king of Assyria. 

Note . — The fcwo wedges on the edge of the break at the end of line S 
should be almost horizontal— they apparently form the beginning of 
the same character as occurs at the end of line 14. 






Three Assyrian Roots 

By G-. R,. DRIVER, Magdalen College, Oxford 

1. The Root and Meaning of Kamtum 

JN the Annals of Ashurhanipal (Rassam Cylinder, 
coL iv, 1. 85) for attaddi ana nakamaU Streck 
adopts the variant at4a-ad-di a-na ka-7na-a4i, which 
he translates “ ich warf sie auf den Maiieranger He 
apparently follows Delitzsch (Ass. Handw., ]). SM, col. ii) 
and Muss-Arnolt (Lexicon, p. 399) in taking kamdtu as 
the plural of a noun kamatu, outer gate (Jensen, K.B. vi, 
496), derived from kaniH, to bind, to surround. Now 
there is here a variant reading na4ca-ma<i4i, heaps, 
which gives the preferable sense ''I cast them forth in 
heaps”. It has therefore occurred to the writer that 
kamdti in our text is the plural not of kamdhi but of 
a word kdmtum} This I take to be derived from a root 
kdmu, to cover over, to heap up, wdiich is found in some 
of the cognate languages (Arabic I, covered ; II, 
heaped up ; heap ; Syriac Iboo concealed). Thus kdmdtu 
in this passage would be an alternative, with the same 
meaning, for nakamdti, which may originally have been 
a gloss or scribal conjecture for the rare kdmUbm? 

At the same time Professor Langdon has suggested to 
me that the derivation of kamtum fi*om the root kdmu^ 
which is not itself found in Assyrian, offers a solution 

^ For the spelling Jcam-tzm (for Jca-um-tum = kdmtum) compare mar- 
lum (for mdrtum), K. 257, obv. 21, qii-tum (for qintuin), V R. 33, col. vii, 
1, 4, etc. For the plural Ica-ma-a-ti, from a hollow root, ua-ra'a4i (from 
ndru), IV R. 22, 10/11, may be adduced as a parallel form. 

2 Professor Langdon thinks that Mmu may have been the original 
w'ord for “ to heap up ”, and that the verb naJcdmu, of which' the root 
does not occur in the cognate languages, is a denominative formed from 
the noun nalcamtu, treasure, heap, which is properly a derivative from 
kdmu. The spelling nakamtu for nahdmtu would be parallel to na-har- 
turn for nabdrtum (see Muss-Arnolt, 639a). 
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of its occurrence in several places in the omen-texts. In 
these passages Jcamttim occurs as some sign on the liver, 
foreboding disaster ; the meaning would then be a 
'‘heap*' or, as we should say, a “lump” or abnormal 
growth. The passages are as follows: — 

(1) C.T. XX, pi. 41— 

line 8. kam-ttim kar~tum^ | da-sa-[tum] 

= a lump ? I trouble 

The meaning then is that a lump on the liver is a pre- 
diction of trouble. 

line 9. kam-tiim tarkat kapmt ^ ? 

= a lump [which] is torn [or] ? 

The interpretation of a damaged or atrophied lump is 
unfortunately lost. 

line 10. kam-tum hiir-ru-tiv-tiim | kisiUi{ti)gdti 
= a lump pierced j coiiC|uest of the hand 

That is, a pierced ^ (or perliaps porous) lump signifies 
victory. The principle of divination illustrated by this 
omen is that a defect in an adverse omen means good 

^ The meaning of Icartum is unknown ; but can it not be taken from 
a root hdriL, mD, signifying “roundness”, from which I would derive 

the Hebrew 12 basket-saddle, 1^3 smelting-pot, the Arabic stove; 

wasps’ or bees’ nest, 'i bundle (from the verb "jli wound round), and 

the Syriac (iOD oven and (jOlO beehive? The Assyrian Mrtum, 

9 7 

which w'ouid therefore mean “ round lump ”, is to be regarded as an 
explanatory synonym of kdmtwni^ and the passage should then be 
rendered : “a lump, a round thing [on the liver signifies] trouble.” 

2 The word Jcapdsii is unknown and no cognate root has been traced, 
if Jcap-sat could be regarded as an error for qap-sat, its root might be 
found in the Arabic grasped ; contracted, shrivelled. Then the 

sense of the passage would be : “ a lump [which] is torn or shrivelled 
[signifies] ...” The substitution of 1* for q As 'very common in 
Assyrian texts. 

® It is interesting to notice that Cicero {de Dir. ii, 14, § 34) records 
that a cleft or fissure in the liver was regarded as a sign for which the 
augurs looked. 
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fortune. A lump means disaster, whereas a bleinisli in the 
lump portends evil to the lump, that is, good fortune for 
the one wlio consults the liver. 

line 11. kam-tum ina eli kam-ti | kdmutti-u-a kdmilt%r 

m-nih ikammu 

= a lump upon a lump | my prisoners will bind 

their prisoners. 

This seems to indicate a reversal of misfortune and to 
be another example of the principles explained above. 

(2) G.T. XX, pi. 44, 1. 51. 

In a list of signs on tlie liver there occur the words— 
kam-tum bar-turn 

= a lump [on the liver signifies] rebellion. 

(3) A. Boissier, Ckoix de textes relatifs ci la divination, 
p. 124— 

siLm7iui ina iimii lami-tum nddat . . . 

= it on the right “ court ” a lump be found (lit., 
placed) ... 

(4) 'K.imdziovirGebete an den Sonnengott, No. 92, 1. 4 — 
[mmona] ina Uid sSin ubdn qabliti kam-tu nddat . . . 
= [if] at the base of the surface of the middle finger 

a lump be found (lit., placed), ... 

And No. 72, reverse, 1. 6 — 

hiimna i^ia qaqqad ni-on kam-tmn 7iddat ... 

= if on the top of the (?) a lump be found (lit., 
placed), ... 

(5 ) Boissier, Documents Assy relatifs aux jn^esages, 
p.7,1.,26— 

himnia eli-nu KAL ^f^kaklm Ba-kin-ma elis innamir 
kam-tum ... 

= if a weapon be put above the KAL and above 
a lump appear, . . . 

And p. 221, 1. 14— 

su7nma uia ^kal ubdiii sitid usurdti istenis isrit-77ia 
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= if on the palace ” of the finger two markings 
together be marked and a lump Ibe found (lit., 
placed) between them, ... 

In these passages also ‘'lump appears to be a suitable 
meaning for kdmtum. 

If this interpretation of kdmtum be accepted, ^ it would 
appear that the Babylonians looked for any abnormal 
growth on the liver in the same way as the Roman 
augurs searched for the presence of a " fissure (fisstim) 
or the absence of the “ head ’’ {caput) of the liver. 

2 , Note on the Root oii' Simetan 
No root is given in the lexicons for the adverb 
simetan, at dusk. After removing the adverbial termina- 
tion -an, there remains a feminine noun, simStu, of w^hich 
the root probably ends in jr. It seems possible that the 
m stands for a \ the root is then hv (ints?), which 
corresponds exactly with the Arabic fii‘st part of the 
night (see Salmone, Arab. Diet., p. 382, col. i, s.v. 
as the Assyrian s regularly becomes s in Arabic. 

Besides simitu a variant simtu occurs (e.g. V E. 39, 
26 and 33), on the analogy of hirtu, vision (from barlV), 
and zertu, offspring (from zaru). The adverb simian is 
then formed in the same manner as simStan, 


3. The Meaning of Simkubbu 

In the broken obelisk of Tiglath-Pileser I (K.B. i, 
p. 126 ; King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, vol. i, p. 141) 


^ A different sense is given to the word by Jastrow, Religion Bahy- 


loniens tind Assyriens, vol. ii, p. 312, n. 9. 

- Compare Ass. namdrii, to shine, with Arab. 
Heb. ms (unused). 



shone, and 


^ Words from this root are common enough : e.g. Arab. JAIJj hour, 


moment ; Syriac jAl» moment, hour ; Eth. seV and 8(Vai, hour, 

which is used, for example, in Psalm xe, 4, to translate “a watch in 
the night’'. 
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is a list of animals captured or killed by the king ; among 
them occurs the simkurrib, for %vhich the lexicons give 
no meaning (Del. 503a/ “ ein Thier des Feldes”; MA. 
*I66a, some wild animal). In default of an}" otlier 
proposal, the writer suggests that “ gyrfalcon ” ivS the 
meaning, comparing it with the Arabic gyrfalcon 
(Dozy, Sw2Jpl. 6946). The interpretation is supported by 
Sumerian, in winch SIM means ‘Mhrd ’’ and EUR 
^‘ mountain ”. What bird would a sporting king like to 
bring down more than a “mountain-bird/' such as the 
g}’rfalcon ? Tlie omission of the determinative isstirtt is 
difficult, but it can be attributed either to the error of 
the scribe or to lack of space at the end of the line. 


JRA.S. JULY 1921. 26 




Note on an apparently unique Manuseript History 
of the Safawi Dynasty of Persia 

By EDWARD G. BR0WE"E 
(WITH PLATE.) 

JN mjr article on '' The Persian Manuscripts, of the late 
Sir Albert Houtnm-Schiiidler, K.C.I.E.'^ published in 
the JRAS, of October, 1917, pp. 657-94, brief mention was 
niade (on p. 672) of a book entitled Sihilatu^n-Nasab-i- 
8af(mmjya^ on the genealogy and history of the Safawis. 
I can find no notice of another copy, and as the work is of 
considerable interest and importance, I think that a somewhat 
fuller account of its scope and contents may be acceptable to 
students of Persian history. 

The volume comprises 88 pp., which, excluding the wide 
margins, measure 17 X 9 cm. and contain fifteen lines each, 
the whole work probably consisting of some 20,000 words. 
It is written in a large and legible, though not very graceful, 
hand, with rubrications in naskk, and is undated. 
The last date mentioned in the text is a.h. 1059 (a.d. 1649), 
not 1010/1601, as formerly stated ; and the MS. was probably 
transcribecl during the reign of Shah. Sulaymaii (a.h. 1077-- 
1105 ; A.D, 1667-94), for whom, as we learn from the preface 
(1. 46), it was composed. It is, indeed, not unlikely that it is 
the original autograph copy, though there is no colophon to 
afford proof of this. The author gives his name (f. 4u) as 
Shaykh Husayn ibn Shaykh AbdabbZahicii, and was a 
descendant of Shaykh Zahid of G-flan,^ the spiritual director 
of Shaykh Safiyyii’d-Dm, from whom the Safawi dynasty 
derives its title. There are five miniature paintings (on 

^ 111 the (composed in 1025, 1616) this 

Shaykli's personal name is giA^eii as Ihrahim. Jain.i {Nafahat, pp. 242-3) 
briefly mentions a saint called Ibrahim of GiUin but gives no 

particulars 1)}- which, he can be identified. Shaykh Zahid, according to 
our author (f. 68t)j died in Rajab, A.H. 700 ( March- April, 1301), being 
then over eighty years of age. 
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ff. 13a, I9a, 26&, 356, and 80a) of persons and events desoribed 
in the text, and these, if of no great artistic merit, are not 
devoid of a certain spirit and originality. 

The work comprises a brief preface, including the doxology 
and dedication to Shah Sulayman (ff. 36-“56) ; fourteen un- 
numbered sections (fad) dealing with the ancestors and 
descendants of Shaykh Safiyyii'd-Din down to the time of 
composition ; and a conclusion {khdtima) in three sections 
on the relations existing between Safiyyu’d-Din and his 
successors on the one hand and Shaykh Zahid of Gil an arid 
his successors (of whom our author is one) on the other. 
The accounts of the ancestors of Safiyyu’d-Din on the one 
hand and of the* kings who succeeded to the crown won by 
Shah Isma'^il on the other are very meagre, and the bulk of 
the work (ff, 10a-“52a) deals with the seven generations 
beginning with the former (a.d. 1252-1334), who gave to this 
Royal House its title of Scifaivi, and ending with the latter 
(a.d. 1487-1523), who first attained the position and title of 
King. Both of these, as well as several intervening heads 
of the family, were poets, and the amount of their poetry 
(Persian, Turkish, and Gilaki) cited by our author constitutes 
one of the most noteworthy features of the book. 

In this short article I do not propose to discuss the original 
historical sources of information about the Safawis, but 
merely to describe briefly one source hitherto, so far as 
I know, unnoticed and unexplored. To this end I shall give 
a short analysis of each section of the Avork, leaving any 
general observations that I may have to make for the 
conclusion. 

Analysis op Contents 
‘Preface (ff. 36-56) 

After a brief doxology, consisting of two lines of Arabic and 
three Persian quatrains, the author, Shaykh Husayn ibn 
Shaykh Abdal-i-Zahidi, explains that his object in composing 
the present work is not to compete with the many able 
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historians who have Avritten of the Safawis, but to disciisp 
certain spiritual ' aspects of their lives , hitherto imdnly 
neglected. Having dedicated his work to the reigning king 
Shah Sulayman (a.ti. 1077-4105 ; a.b. ]667“94), he gives its 
title as or the Genealogical 

. Tree of the Safawis 

Section I (ff. 56-96) 

This section treats of Shaykh Safijwukl-Din and his 
ancestors, his pedigree np to the Imam ‘All ibn AM Talib 
being given as follows : Shaykh Safiyynkl-Din Abu’hFatb 
Ishaq ibn Shaykh Aiiimu’d-Din Jibra’il ibn QutbukhDm ibn 
SalihA ibn Muhammad al-Ilafiz ibn ‘Awad al-KhaAV<iss ibn 
FiriizshMi-i-Zafrm-Zvdd/i (“ Gold-cap ibn Muhammad ibn 
Sharafshah ibn Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn Mubanimad 
ibn Ibrahim ibn JaTar ibn Muhammad ibn Isma‘il ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sayyid Ahmad al-A‘rabi ibn [Abii 
Muhammad] ^ Qasim ibn AbuT-Qasim Hamza ibn Miisi, 
al-Kazim ibn JaTar as-Sadiq ibn Muhammad al-Baqir 
ibn ‘Ali Zaynul- ‘Abidin ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. 
Thus Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm was the twenty-fifth in descent 
from ‘All, the first Imam of the Shi‘a, and the twentieth from 
Musa Kazim, the seA^enth Imam, who, as we learn from 
al-Ya‘qubi’s History (ed. Hoiitsma, vol. ii, p. 500), actually 
had a son named Hamza. The next ten or twelve links in 
the chain, including fi\mMul;iammadsAvith no other designation, 

^ This pedigree, not worth much so far as the middle links are 
concerned, occurs in much the same form in most histories wliich I have 
consulted. In the useful Turkish version of Alunajjim- basin’s 
Diiwal (extending to 1083/1672) made by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
Nadim for the Grand AVazir Damad Ibrahim Pasha in 1132/1720, entitled 
SaluVifiCl-Akhhdr, and printed at Constantinople in three volumes in 
1285/1868-9, the onl^^ variants are the transposition of Salih and 
Qiitbu’d'Din and the insertion between the latter and Muhammad 
ahPIafiz of Sakihu’d-Din Rashid, who, however, on a subsequent page 
(f. hh) of our AIS. is simply substituted for §alih,so that the same person 
apparently enters the pedigree in some of its forms under two different, 
names. 

2 This Icimya is added by Munaijim-bashi. 
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appear to me very uncertain and incapable of verification, 
and Mxuz^\ihA~Zcm'^m-lculdli is the first ancestor of Shayldi 
Saiiyyu’d-Dm of whom our MS. speaks with any detail. 
He is said to have been entrusted with the government of 
Ardabil, which thenceforth became the headquarters of the 
Safawis, by a quite indefinite king of Persia only described 
as one of the sons of Ibrahim Adham, a well-known Siifi 
saint who flourished in the eighth century of the Christian era. 
He established himself and finally died, after a wealthy and 
prosperous life, at Eangin, in Gilan, leaving to succeed him 
his son 'Awad, who took up his abode in the village of 
Isfaranjan, near Ardabil. His son and successor, Muhammad 
Hafiz, is said to have been carried off by the Jinn at the age 
of seven and educated by them for seven years, when he 
suddenly reappeared knowing the Qufdn by heart (for 
which reason he was entitled Hafiz) and \Yell instructed in 
religious knowledge. He was succeeded by his son 
Salahu'd-Din Rashid,^ who lived the life of a farmer at 
Gilkhwaran, where his son Qutbu’d-Din Abu Baqi followed 
him. In his time the Georgians overran the district and 
killed several thousand Muslims, and Qutbu’d-Dm fled with 
his family and his little son Aminu’d-Dm Jibra'il, then only 
a month old, to Ardabil, where he hid them in a cellar. The 
Georgians invaded the house, but were kept at bay for a 
time by a gallant youth, who, seeing his death to be inevitable, 
succeeded in hurling a large earthen jar (kandu) over the 
entrance to the cellar so that it was concealed from the 
invaders. Qutbu’d-Dm himself was wounded and left for dead 
by the Georgians, but was found in the morning by some men 
who had come to strip the slain, and who showed an un- 
expected humanity in binding up his wound so that he 
recovered and was able to rejoin his family. His grandson, 
the great Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, who was born during his life- 
time, used to say, When Qutbu’d-Dm took me on his 
shoulder, I used to put my four fingers in the sword-wound 
^ Compare n. 1 at the foot of p 397 awpra. 
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in liis neck wliicli the Georgians had inflicted on him.’' 
Amlnu’d-Din Jibra’il succeeded his father Qutbii’d-Din, and 
combined the activities of a successful farmer with the 
profession of , a saintly life, wherein he was guided by Khwaja 
Kaiiialu’d-DinbArabshah .of Ardabil. He married , a lady 
named Dawlati, who, in 650/1252“3, became the mother of 
Sliaykh Safi.yyii’d“Din. At the -time of his birth Shams-i- 
Tabrk had been dead five years, Shaykh Mu]iyi’d-.Din ibnii’l- 
'Arabf twelve years, and Kajmu’d-Din ' .Kubra. thirty-two 
years. He was 22 years old .when. Jalalu’d-Din .. RumI 
died, 41 years old when Sa'di died, and 5 years old when 
Hulagu the ' Mo.ngol conquered Persia. He ‘was. the 
fifth of a family of seven, three brothers (Muhammad, 
Salahu’d-Dm Rashid, and Isma'il) and a sister being older, 
and two brothers (Ya'qub and Fakhru’d-Din Yusuf) being 
younger than himself. His father died when he was 6 
years old. Amongst eminent mystics and saints con- 
temporary with him were Amir 'Abdu’llah Shirazi, Shaykh 
Najibii’d-Din. Buzghush,^ .'Ala’u’d-Dawla Samiiaiii, Shaykh 
Mahmud Shabistari (author of the and Shaykh 

Muhammad Kajaln (?) of Tabriz. 

Sedion II {ff, 96”14a) 

This section describes Safiyyu’d-Dm’s prolonged search 
for a satisfactory Spiritual Director, and his iilti mate discovery 
of and acceptance b}^- Shaykh Zahid of Gflan. Even as a child 
Safi -was of a serious disposition, not inclined to associate 
with other children or to take part in their games. Tie W'as 
attentive to his religidus duties and used to see the angels 
like strange birds in the air, or sometimes as men, and to hold 
converse with and receive encouragement from the "Men 
of the Unseen” {RijdMWJiayb). Finding amongst the 
anchorites {Giisha-ndshmdn) oi Ardabil no guide to satisfy 
him, and hearing the fame of Shaykh Hajibii’d-Din Buzghiish 
of Shiraz, he desired to go thither to visit him, but was for 

^ According to Jdmi PP- died in Sbad)dn 678 

(Dec., 1279). 
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some time prevented by his mother. His elder brother 
Mnhanimad had betaken himself to Ears, where he had 
acquired much wealth by commerce, but was finally destroyed 
by the deadly wind known as the samwm on a journey 
between Shiraz and Hurmuz. The second brother, Salahukl- 
Dm Rashid, w^ent to Shiraz to wind up Muhammad’s affairs, 
became mayor {kacl-Jchvdd) of that city, and acquired much 
wealth ; and, as his sojourn there was prolonged, Rail finally 
obtained his mother’s sanction to go thither and endeavour 
to bring him back. On his journey thither he pursued a 
slow and devious course, halting at Abhar, Q^azwin, and every 
other town where he heard of some eminent saint, only to 
meet with disappointment. Finally he reached Shiraz, 
where he met with an honourable reception, only to learn 
that Shaykh Najibu’d-Dm Buzghiish w^as dead.^ He 
frequented the society of danvishes and met some seventj?- 
notable saints, including Shaykh Ruknu’d-Dm Baydawi, 
and was ultimately referred for spiritual guidance to Amir 
‘Abdullah, who told him that none could solve his difficulties 
save Shaykh Zahid of Gilan, whose personal appearance and 
abode (situated on the Caspian shore close to the sea, with the 
door facing towards the east) he described to him. So Safi 
bade farew^'eU to his danvish friends at Shiraz, each of whom 
gave him some present, and, having vainly endeavoured to 
induce his brother to accompany him, vset out for Ardabil, 
where Shaykh Zahid had foretold his arrival to his disciples. 

Section III ( ff, Ha- 26 a) 

This section, which concludes the account of Safiyyu’d- 
Din, opens with an account of his protracted search for Shaykh 
Zahid, which lasted four years. At the end of this time a 
relative of his named Muhammad Ibrahiman of GilkhwAran 
went to a village called Hilya-kiran in the Khanbali district 

^ Since, as we have seen (p. 399, n. 1, aiipra), lie died in 678/1279', 
Shaykh Safi, Avho was born in 650/1252-3, must at this time have 
been at least 27 years of age, though our MS. (f. llct, I, 11) describes 
him as only 20. 
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of Gilan to buy rice. Now Shaykh Zaliid bad two wives, one 
of wlioiii dwelt on tbe Caspian shore in the house described 
by Amir 'Abdullah, and the other in this very village of 
Hilya-kiran, where also the Shaykh happened to be staying, 
surrounded b}^ a number of his disciples. Muhammad 
Ibrahiman was so much attracted by their appearance that 
he made his vows of repentance to the Shaykli, joined their 
ranks, and clothed himself in their apparel. While returning 
home he was overtaken by a violent snowstorm in one of the 
severest 'winters ever Imown in Gilan. His fellow^- villagers 
came out to meet and help him, amongst them Safi, who at 
once questioned him about his change of raiment, and was 
informed that it was the garb prescribed for his disciples by 
Sliaykh-i“Zahid. Greatly excited, Safi questioned him as to 
the Shaykh’s appearance, and received a description which 
exactly tallied with that given him at Shiraz by the Amir 
‘Abdullah. In spite of the severity of the Aveather he 
insisted on setting out at once for Gilan, accompanied by a 
servant named Miiliammad Kbalilan. His health suffered 
considerably from the exposure, and from the ceremonial 
ablutions with half-frozen water which he punctiliously 
observed. Every night he saw the vision of Shaykh Zahid 
clad in scarlet and green. It was in the month of Ramadan 
that he finally reached the Shaykhh village of Hilya-kiran, 
and, though the Shaykh was not accustomed to receive 
strangers at this time, he made an exception in Safi’s favour, 
after he had caused the room in which he was performing his 
devotions to be superheated, thus inducing a profuse 
perspiration in the neophyte and curing him "of the chill 
which he had contracted on the journey. A detailed account 
is given of the meeting of the two, of Safi’s taking the vows 
at the Shaykh’s hands, and of the honour accorded to him by 
the latter, who invested him with his owm robes, lodged him 
in his own private apartments, and proclaimed to his other 
disciples the spiritual greatness of this last recruit to their 
ranks. Shaykh Zahid was at this time 60 years of age and 
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Sail 26,^ and they remained companions for twenty-five 
years longer, when the Shaykh died. Safi succeeded him 
as director of the order, w^hich position he held for thirty-five 
years, finally dying at the same age as his predecessor, 
namely 85. The date of his death, as w^e learn from a sub- 
sequent page (f . 24a) was Monday, Muharram 12, 735 
(September 12, 1334). The names of his four brothers are 
repeated,^ and a description of his personal appearance is 
given, vrhich is followed (if. 19a-23a) by specimens of his 
verse-compositions in the Gflan dialect and in Persian. The 
former (all quatrains) are accompanied by prose paraphrases 
in Persian, in spite of which they are difficult to follow. Space 
only allows me to give the first of the dozen as a specimen : — 









iJU- jljl "k 

o\j 3 3 

^y>-3 ^ 

JIa) dij 3 3 * -J 

iJL>- 5 (3* Cj3^>-3 




^ This would place the meeting’ in 675/1276-7, when Ramadan fell in 
i'ebriiary, a fact which affords some corroboration of the account of 
severe cold. 

- They have been already given on p. 399 supra. 

^ The use of az for man in certain Persian dialects is very interesting, 
for it appears to be derived from the Avestan aze7}ij “I ”, not from the 
Old Persian adam, manci. 


4 




A 
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Of his Persian poetry, in which he adopts the taMaUus 
of Safi, four ghazals, one couplet, and the following quatrain 
testifying to his devotion to ‘AH are given : — 




^ 1a2>^ 41-5*^ 




It is worth noting that no Turkish poems are ascribed to him 
as to his descendant Shah TsinaHl. 

Shaykh Safiyyii'd-Dm had two wives yIio bore him children, 
Bibi Fatima, the daughter of Shaykh Zahid, and the daughter 
of Akhi Sulaynian of Gilidiwaran. The former was the mother 
of Muliyi’d-Din, who predeceased his father in 724/1324 ; 
Sadru’d-Diii, who succeeded his father; and Abii SaHd. 
The latter bore him two sons, ‘Alam’d-Diii and Sharafu’d-Dm, 
and a daughter whom he gave in marriage to Shaykh 
Shamsu’d-Din, son of Shaykh Zahid, from which marriage the 
author’s ancestors issued. 

At the end of his life Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, having previously nominated his son 
Sadru’d-Din as his successor. On his return he took to his 
bed, and died twelve days later on Monday, Muharram 12, 
A.H. 735 (September 12, 1334). His three brothers did not long 
survive him, so that Sadru’d-Dm became sole heir of the 
family. Here follows an accounty of the various customs 
and regulations of the order established by Shaykh Safiyyu’d- 
Din, whose reputation for sanctity finally reached so high a 
degree that disciples flocked to him from ail quarters. 
Mawlana Shamsu’d-Din Barmqi of Ardabil related that he 
estimated the number of these who came to visit, him along 
the road from Maragha and Tabriz only in the course of three 
months at 13,000, while Sayyid Jamalu’d-Dm, who was 
responsible for the distribution of food to the poor, mentioned, 
one occasion when a thousand sheep were cooked for this 
purpose, and another when three thousand loaves of bread 
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were distributed. On account of this hospitality Shaj^kh Saf£ 
was entitled KJiaUl-i-'Ajam, the ‘‘ Persian Abraham 

Section IV iff. 26a-S2a) 

Shaykh Sadm’d-Din, to whom this section is devoted, .was 
born on the 'IcliCl-Fiir of the year a.h. 704 (April 27, 1305), 
four years after the death of his grandfather Shaykh Zahid, 
and died in 794/1392. His father Shaykh Safi died when 
he was 31 years old, so that he controlled and directed 
the affairs of the order for fifty-nine years. He built and 

endowed the great Safawn mosque or shrine 

jj L y ^) at Ardabil, to the cost of which his disciples, male 

and female, contributed. A short description of his personal 
appearance is follow^ed by one of his Persian odes, in the last 
verse of which he gives his name : — 

‘ ^ ^ yff 

Sadru’d-Dm had three sons, Khwaja 'AH, who succeeded 
him; Shaykh Shihabu’d-Dm, who died without issue ; and 
Shaykh Jamalu’d-Dm, who left one daughter, Khan-zada 
Pasha, married to her cousin Shaykh Ibrahim (better known 
as Shaykh Shah), the son and successor of Khwaja 'AH. His 
spiritual acumen was such that sometimes, when the disciples 
were at prayer, he would separate the shoes of the sincere and 
godly from those of the lukewarm and the doubting, to the 
great shame of the latter. His father, Shaykh Safi, not only 
forbade him to do this, but in order to blunt his spiritual vision 
ordered that “ doubtful ” bread from the bazaars should be 
mingled with his food. 

^ xibrahanvs hospitality to strangers is celebrated in a well-known 
anecdote in the Bastdn of Sa‘di', quoted in Forbes’ Persian Grammar 

(pp, 152-4 and 164-70). 
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Amongst his disciples was the celebrated mystical poet 
Qasimul- Anwar j of whom I have spoken at some length 
in mj Persian TAterafMre under Tartar Dormn/ion 47 3- 
486) j here entitled Sayifidul-TJshsJidq, the ^'Lord of Lovers"'. 
On bis arrival at Ardabil he was recommended to peiibim^ 
an arba^in^ cliilla^ or forty days" ascetic observance, in which 
he should never allow his head to rest on the ground or 
abandon the standing position except diiring the prostrations 
prescribed in prayer. To secure this end, and to prevent 
sleep from overtaking him, he fastened a cord attached to the 
ceiling of his cell to the long lock of hair (M-Ai/Z) on his head, 
and only loosened it at prayer-time. Thanks to these 
austerities he attained a high degree of sanctity and spiritual 
power, and saw the vision from which he earned his title 
QdsimtCl- Anwar, the Apportioner of Lights "", wherein he 
saw himself in the mosque of Ardabil holding a great candle 
in his hand, from which he distributed to each of the disciples 
assembled round him a light proportionate to his merits and 
capacities. He subsequently gained many disciples in 
Iraq and Khurasan.’^ His verses on the death of Shaykh 
Safi are quoted and translated in the volume of my lAieranj 
History (p. 474) mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph. 

Here follows an account of the tyranny and punishment of 
Malik-i-Ashraf/*^ king of Persia, '' noted for his injustice and 
wrong-doing,"" who, conceiving a great hatred for Shaykh 
Sadru’d-Din, lured him to Tabrm and confined him for three 
months in the ' IrnaratA-RasJMiyya, when, in consequence 
of an alarming dream, he released him, but later again 
attempted to capture him and compelled him to flee into 
Gilan. He also persecuted other holy and learned men, one 

^ Jami, who devotes along notice to him in the Nafnhdt (pp. 6S9-93), 
casts some doubt on his orthodoxy, and asserts that most ofhis disciples 
had discarded the restraints of Islam and entered the circle of 
communism and contempt for the Holy Law and Tradition. His death 
is placed in S37/1433--4. 

^ See d’OhssoiVs Hist, des Mongols, vol. iv, pp. 740-1. 
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of whom, ^ driven to take refuge in the Dasht-i~Qipchaq, 
preached so eloquently on the sufferings of God’s saints in 
Persia that the ruler of that country, Jam Beg Khan,- deeply 
moved, determined to invade Persia and punish Malik-i- 
•Ashraf. Entering Adharbayjhin by the Babu’l-Abwab and 
Shirwan, he captured the tyrant near Tabriz and put him to 
death. He then wrote a friendly letter to Shaykh Sadru’d- 
Din inviting him to come and see him. The meeting took 
place at Awjan, where the Shaykh was most honourably 
received by Jaiii Beg, who caused title-deeds to be drawn up 
conferring on him and his disciples all the estates of which 
the revenues had formerly been enjoyed by their shrine at 
Ardabil, and invoking curses on anyone dvho should alienate 
them. 

Here follows an account of one of Sadru’d-Din’s miraculous 
achievements of which a coloured illustration occurs 

on f. 266 of the manuscript. About the year 600/1203-4 
the Georgians invaded and |)lundered Adharbayjaii and 
Ardabil, and carried off from the latter place the door of the 
principal mosque, which they placed in one of their churches, 
regarding it as one of their chief trophies. Sadru’d-Dm 
determined to recover and restore it, and set off for Georgia 
with two of liis disciples to ask for its surrender. The ruler 
of Georgia said they might take it, but issued stringent orders 
that no means of transport should be placed at their disposal. 
Supported hy Divine aid, and encouraged by the Shaykh, 
who walked bare-headed before them uttering pious 
ejaculations, the two disciples carried the great, heavy door 
stage by stage to Ardabil, where it was still to be seen in our 
author’s time. On this event a poet has said 

^ His name, according to d’Ohsson (op. cit., p. 741), was the Qadi 
Miihyi’d~I)in of BardaTi. See also Sir BimivyJLoworih's IJib-iori/ of the 
J/o-ar/ofs, part ii, division i, pp. 178-9. 

" He was the son of Uzbek Khan, a descendant of Batii, and reigned 
from A. D. 1340 to 1357. See S. Lane-Poole’s M ohammadfxn, Dynasties, 
p, 230, and d’Ohsson and Howorth, loc. cit. 
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Our aiitlior furtlier narrates that when Sadru’d-Diii visited 
al-Madma the Prophet enjoined the attendants on his shrine 
in a dream to treat him on his arrival with the utmost respect 
and to present to him the Prophet’s standard, one of their 
most precious relics. This they did, and the standard was 
accordingly taken to Ardabil, where the Shaykh on his return 
nominated his son Khwaja ‘All as his successor, and shortly 
afterwards died and was buried beside his father. 


Section Y {ff, 32n-446) 

Khwaja 'Ah succeeded his father Sadru’d-Din in 794/ 
1392 and continued as head or director of the order until 
his death on Tuesday, Rajab 18, 830 (May 15, 1427). He is 
buried at Quds-i-Khalil (? Jerusalem), where he is known as 
" Sayyid 'All 'Ajam ”, Many miracles (fear dmdt) are ]‘elated 
of him, one of these being the stopping of the Dizful river as 
an admonition to the people of that city, whom in a vision 
the ninth Imam Muhammad Taqi bade him convert from the 
errors into which they had fallen. As they laughed at his 
exhortations, he, by God’s favour, caused two great rocks 
between which the river ran to come together and impede the 
flow of water for eleven days, until the stubborn Dizfulis 
"believed and accepted the commands of the Holy Law, 
abjured their infidelity and heresy, and confessed the saint* 

ship, vicegerency, and trusteehood ( j 0.0 ^j>- 3 0-5 Vj 
^,Uj) of 'All ibn AM 

^ This is perhaps the earliest sign of Strong and decided Shi‘a 
propagandism on the part of the Safawis, 
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His dealings with Tiimir-hLang (Tamerlane), whom he 
thrice encountered, are next recorded. When Tmiiir was 
crossing the Oxus he accidentally dropped his whip, of which 
the handle was of crystal set with precious stones, into the 
water. He was greatly distressed, both on account of the 
actual loss and because it seemed to him an evil omen. 
Suddenly Khwaja 'All (apparently in astral form — 

y) appeared, plunged his hand into the river, and 

restored the whip to Timur, who conjured him to say who he 
was, ''My name,’’ he answered, " is Sayyid 'Ali; liiy abode is 
in several places ; and you will see me again at Dizful and at 
Ardabil.” So saying he disappeared. 

After conquering Khurasan, 'Iraq, and Fars, Timur passed 
through Shiishtar and reached the bridge of Dizful, where his 
horse shied. This reminded him of the whip which he had 
dropped into the Oxus and of the saint’s prediction, and he 
sent for Shams-i-Dihdar, lord of Dizful, and inquired of him 
whether there dwelt in the city a darwisJi named Sayyid 
'AH. Shams-i-Dihdar replied in the affirmative, adding that 
he claimed to be the grandson of Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din 
of Ardabil, and to have accomplished the pilgrimage seven 
times. Timiir at once dismounted and ordered Khwaja 
'AH to be brought to him. He came with another darwisli 
named Baba Ruknu’d-Din Wall, the former holding in his 
hand two pieces of brick and the latter one, which three 
pieces of brick they flung to Tinnlr, who asked for a fourth. 
" This is enough,” replied Khwaja 'AH ; " we have given you 
three corners of the world, ask no more, for it is not good.” 
Then he continued, " In the land of Syria there are a number 
of people who boast that they are the children of those who 
conquered the Prophet’s family, and who do not believe in 
the Prophet. They are called the Yazidi Kurds, and are the 
friends of Mu'awiya (curses upon him !). Chastise them as 
they deserve, for we wear black garments in mourning for the 
Imniaculate Imams. Our next meeting will be at Ardabil, 
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and the sign between ns and thee will be a cnp of poisond^ 
So sa}diig he departed. , ' ' ■ 

After Tiiniir had conquered Rxnn (Asia Minor) he came to 
Adharbayj an, bringing many captives, and thence to Ardabil, 
where he sent for Khwaja 'AM, to whom he offered a cup of 
poison. Khwdja 'All took and drank it, saying r-— 

Thereupon some of the dcvnvislies who accompanied him 
began to ejaculate the dMh\ and as their ecstasy rose Khwaja 
'AM joined in the dance and was presently bathed in a 
perspiration which eliminated the poison from his systeni. 
Then Timiir declared himself the devoted disciple of Khwaja 
'AM, and gave him a number of his Turkish prisoners (a.skmi- 
i-Bjiim), whom the Shaykh set free, assigning them dwellings 
near the shrine of the Shaykh of Ganja,^ where their 
descendants, known as Sufiyan-p-Rumhl, still live. ■ Timiir 
also endowed Khwaja 'AM and his sons with many estates in 
Talwar, Qizil Uzan, Kamra near Isfahan, and TIamadan, 
but the transfer remained incomplete at his death and 
effective possession xvas not secured, though the title-deeds 
loiig afterwards fell into the hands of some of Shall 'Abbas 
the Great’s soldiers at the capture of a village near Balkh. 

Another miracle of Khwaja 'AM concerns the conversion of 
a young winebibber who passed by his oratory carrying 
on his head a copper tray, which by the Shaykh’s gaze xvas 
transmuted into gold :~~ 



understand the last word. 


JEAS. JULY 1921. 
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The transmuted tray was handed over by the young man 
to the attendants of the shrine, who exchanged it for sheep, 
which they committed to the charge of the Il-i-Khwaja 
Chiipani, who yearly contribute from the flock thus acquired 
to the kitchen of the monastery. 

Here folloY^s, as usual, the personal description of the 
Shaykli, and a short account of his family. He had three 
sons, of whom the eldest was Shaykh JaTar, noted for his 
exceptional learning, and represented in our author’s time 
by Kalb Khan, Qasim Khan, Baqir Khan, Ibrahim Khan, 
Sulayman Khan, Murad Khan, and Bayram Khan, all known 
as Shaykh JaTaii The second son was Shaykh 'Abdu’r- 
Eahman, whose descendants live at Kaskar and Ardabil, 
and are represented by Blirza Ibrahim mutawalU, after whom 
this branch of the family is called Ibrahimiyan. The third son,, 
who succeeded his father, was called Shayldi Ibrahim, but 
is better known as Shaykh Shah. 

Khwaja h4Ji was a somewhat prolific poet, and the selection 
of his Persian gJiazals and quatrains given by our author 
occupies 19 pages (fl. 36&-“446) and comprises 228 verses. 
In his odes he adopts the taJcJiallus of 'All. 

Section VI {ff, 45a--466) 

Shaykli Shah survived his father for nineteen years, during 
which he was director of the order, and died in 851/1447-8. 
Pie had six sons, as follows : — 

(1) Shaykh Abii Sa'id, librarian of the shrine, who had 
two sons, Shaykh Jan Mirza, father of "All Beg and grand- 
father of Qara Khan and Mir Miran ; and Taqi Mirza. Mir 
Milan had three children, Muhammad Salih, Mahmud Beg, 
the father of 'Abdul-Muttalib, and a daughter who became 
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lady superior of tlie female members of the order 

(2) Sayyid Ahmad, who left no issue. 

(3) Shaykli Bayazid, some of whose descendants are 
enumerated. 

(4) Khwaja Jan Mirza, called the ‘^Second Shaykh 
Jamalu’d-Dm ’’ after his maternal grandfather. His mother 
was Khan-zada Pasha, daughter of Shaykh Jamalu’d-Dfn, 
son of Shaykh Sadru’d-Dm. Khwaja Jan Mirza had four sons, 
two of whom, Khwaja Ahmad and Khwaja Asad, left no 
issue. The third, Khwaja Hasan Beg, had six sons, 
enumerated in detail ; and the fourth, Khwaja Muhammad, 
was also the ancestor of several persons eminent in later 
times. 

(5) Shaykh Ibrahim Khwajagi, who left no issue. 

(6) Shaykli Jimayd, who succeeded his father as head of 
the order. 

Section VII {ff. 46&-476) 

When Shaykh Junayd visited Diyar Bakr, the ruler of 
that country [Uziin] Hasan conceived a great affection and 
admiration for him and gave him his sister Khadija 
Begum in marriage. She bore him Sultdn Haydar, while 
the mother of his other son, Khwaja Muhammad, was 
a Circassian slave-girl, whose progeny are enumerated at 
some length. Shaykh Juna^’d was finally killed in battle 
in the neighbourhood of Shir wAn, and buried in a village 
called Quryal or Qaruyal.^ 

Section Yin (ff, 47b~48a) 

Sultan Haydar, like his father, found favour in the eyes of 
Iiis uncle Uziiii Hasan, who gave Mm his daughter Bald 
Aqa 2 in marriage. She bore him three sons ere he was killed 

^ The latter form occurs in our MS., the former in the Turkish history 
of Munajjim-bashi (vol. iii, p. 181), which acids that he was fighting with 
Sultan Khalil. ^ • 

2 Munajjim-bashi calls her ‘Alam-shah Begum. 
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at the early age of 20 on Thursday, Rajah 20, 893 
(June 30, 1488). His sons were taken captive and imprisoned 
for four years near Shiraz. Shah Isma'fl, then only a child, 
escaped to Gilan, but his brothers v/ere killed, and he became 
the chief representative of the house of Safi and the foiiiider 
of its temporal supremacy. 

Section IX (Jf, iSa-blb) 

Ismail, who was born in 892/1487, is given the full royal 
title of Shak'i-Jam-jdh-i-Jannat-hargdli Mumwivij-i-^nadhhah- 
i-A'imMa-i-Ithnd-'ashmn^^^ Shah Ismail Bahadur Khan, 
*^tthe King whose rank is as that of Jamshid, whose Court 
is like Paradise, the Promoter of the Sect of the Twelve 
Imams.” ■ He became king at the age of 13 in 905/1499-“ 
1500, 170 years after the death of his illustrious ancestor 
Shaykh Safiyyu’d-DIn,^ reigned for twenty>five years, and 
died in 930/1523-4. He comjiosed much poetry in Persian 
and Turkish, using the taJchallus, or pen-name, of Kliatd'^i? 
Selections from his Turkish poems only, amounting in all to 
eighty-seven verses, are here given (S. 486-516). 

Section X (/. 52a) 

Shah Tahmasp, the second Safawi Shah, was born in 
919/1513-14, ascended the throne at the age of 11 in 
930/1523-1, reigned for fifty-two lunar years, and died on 
Safar 15, 982 (June 6, 1574). 

Section XI (/. 52a) 

Shah 'Abbas the Great was born in 978/1570-1, succeeded 
his grandfather at the age of 18 in 996/1587-8, and died after 
a reign of forty-one years in 1038/1628-9. 

Section XII (/. 62a-6) 

' Shah Safi succeeded his grandfather in 1038/1628-9, and 
died in 1052/1642-3 after a reign of thirteen years. 

^ In 735/1334. See p. 403 supra. 

® Of. Gibb’s Hist, oj Ottoman Poetry^ vol. iii, p. 106; and V. Vlinorsky 
ill the Eevmdu Monde Muaxdman for Sept. -Dec. 1920, p. 70, and n. 2, 
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Section XIII (f, 52&) 

Shall 'Abbas II was born in 1042/1632'--35 succeeded to the 
throne' at the age of 10 in 1052/1642-3, and reigned a little 
more.than twenty-foiir years. ■ 

Section XIV iff. 526-53a) 

Sultan Siilaymaii, in whose reign our author wrote, came 
to the throne in 1077/1666-7. After uttering prayers for liis 
long life and prosperity, the author excuses himself from giving 
any fuller account of the achievements of the Safawi Shahs 
on account of the multiplicity of good and detailed histories 
already existing, and so concludes the main portion of his 
work. 

Conclusion (ff. 53a~88a} 

The conclusion {khdtima), in three sections, is entirely 
devoted to the glorification of the author’s ancestor Shaykh 
Zahid of Gilan and his descendants, and to establishing and 
illustrating the high degree of honour which they at all times 
enjoyed wdth the Safawis, both before and after their attahi- 
ment of kingly state. 

Section I {ff. 53a-686) 

This section deals entirely wdth the intimate relations 
existing between Shaykh Zahid and Shaykh Safiyyii’d-Dm, 
and is illustrated by about a dozen anecdotes, many of which 
are on the authority of Shaykh Sadru’d-Dm. Most of these 
are of a thaiimatiirgical character, and include instances of 
telei)athy, sympathetic pains, and prognostications of the 
honour and greatness to which the house of Safi shall attain. 
Mention is incidentally made of several contemporary 
danvisJies, such as Shaykh Najibu’d-Din Biizghush of 
Shiraz, Fadliin-i-JahaliV Mawlana Taju’d-Dhi, Jaraalu’d-Dm, 
and Minvafiaqu’d-Dm. At the age of 70 Shaykh Zahid 
married a girl of 14, who bore him a son, Hajji Shamsivd- 
Din, and a daughter, Bibi Fatima, whom he gave 
in marriage to Shaykh Safi, and who was the mother of 
Sadm’d-Dm.^ A long account of the death and burial of 
^ See p. 403 sMjpm. 
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Shaykh Zakid concludes this section, and a narrative of the 
dispute as to where he should be interred, whether at Giishtasfi, 
Jiimaq4bad in Miiqan, or Siyaw-riid. His death took place 
in Eajab, 700 {March-April, 1301). Both Shaykh Zahid 
and Shaykh Safi are represented as making use of dialect: 
the former says (f. 535) “ anJcin hii explained as chimin 
Mshad'' (''so let it be !'’), while the latter (1 59a) recites 
a"Falilawi ”, or dialect, quatrain. 

Section 11 { ff, 69a-745) 

This section treats of the affection and regard for the 
children of Shaykh Zahid shown by Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, 
especially to his brother-in-law Hajji Shamsu’d-Dhi, to whom 
he gave in marriage a daughter born to him by another wife 
(not Bibf Fatima, the sister of Shamsu’d-Dm). He also 
showed the greatest affection and respect for ShamsuVl-Dm's 
son Nuru’d-Dm Hamid, and for the half-brothers of the 
latter (his own grandsons), Shaykh Hamid and Mu'mu’d-Din, 
who survived their father, as testified in a declaration 
(wathiqa, cited on ff. T05-71a of the text) written and signed 
by Shaykh Ja'far ibn Khwaja 'All ibn Sadru’d-Din ibii 
Safiyyu’d-Dm, and dated 945/1538-9. Here follows an 
anecdote of Shaykh Safiyyu^d-Dm and Dimashq Khwaja,^ 
into which is introduced a pretty story about a gardener who, 
in return for a very luscious fruit which he presented to the 
king, is bidden to take what he will from the royal treasury 
as a reward, and selects a phial of rose-water, which he carries 
back to his garden and empties over the roots of the fruit-tree, 
meaning thereby that since he owed tKe king’s favour to the 
fruit-tree, the reward should be conferred on it rather than on 
him. There are half a dozen anecdotes in this section, most 
of which are related on the authority of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din. 

Section III {ff. 745-88a) 

In this section the author, Shaykh Husayn, son of Shaykh 
Abdal, son of Shaykh Amir-i-Zahidi, describes the favours 

^ He was put to death on Aug. 25, 1327, by Abu Sa ‘id the Mongol 







Shaijkh Abddl Pir-zdda, the mothor's father, presentmg the 
captured horse of the U zhelc leader, Din Muhammad Khan, to 
Shah ^ Abbas the Great (3£S, /. 80a), 
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constantly shown to his family by Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Dm 
and his descendants down to the time of writing. After the 
death of Sadridd-Din their fortunes varied until the time of 
Sultan Haydar, who, by a deed which our author quotes in 
extenso (f. 77a), confirmed Qutbu’d-Din Abii Sa^id, son of 
Rafihdd-Din, son of Niindd-Din Hamid, son of Shamsu d-Dm, 
son of Shaykh Zahid, in the possession of certain estates 
enjoyed by his ancestors. This document {watUqa) is dated 
Raj ab, 888 (August, 1843), and was in the handwriting of 
Sultan Haydar himself. Shah Isma'il and his son and 
successor Shah Tahmasp continued these favours to the 
contemporary members of the Zahidi family, Shaykh 
hibdiid-Wahliab, Shaykh Sharif, and Aqa Shaykh, and another 
deed signed by Tahmasp on the 25th of Jumada ii, 966 (April 4, 
1559) concerning these properties is quoted in full by the 
author (ff. 776-786). After this, however, the province of 
Shirwan w^as overrun by the '' ill-omened Turks ” {Rwmiyya-i- 
SMimiyya)^ Mid misfortunes hefel the Zahidi family, whose 
estates were seized and some of whom were slain. In the time 
of Shah 'Abbas the Great, however, the author’s father 
Shaykh Abdul ibn Shaykh Amir made an appeal to that 
powerful king for protection and consideration, to which the 
Shah readily responded, saying, " Shumd Pir^zada-i-mci' id ” 
(" You are the children of our Pir,” or Spiritual Guide), 
whence the family received the title of Pir-zdda. Shortly 
afterwards Shaykh Abdal greatly distinguished himself in 
the battle against Dm Muhammad Khan and Baqi Khan the 
Uzbeks, unhorsing the former and presenting his horse to the 
Shah, who was greatly pleased and appointed him custodian 
[inutmcalli) of the shrine at ArdabiL The text of the document 
confirming this appointment, and dated the end of RabT 1, 
1009 (October 9, 1600), is given in full (fl. 8]a-836). The 
services rendered to the shrine by Shaykli Abdal Pir-zada are 
next enumerated under eighteen heads (ff. 846-86a), and the 
text of a royal order {Huhm) acknowledging these services 
and dated Jumada ii, 1010 (December, 1601) follows on f . 866. 
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Siiaykli Abdal was succeeded on his death hy his brother 
Shaybh Sharif Beg, Y-ho held the office of custodian for 
eighteen years. The author, who describes himself as— 




3 ^A.i2.S 


says that he himself from his youth had been attached to the 
Si ah ’s service, making the dust of the royal steed the 
tutty of his ophthalmia-stricken eyes,” until old age compelled 
him, after the conquest of Qandahar in 1059/164-9, to choose 
the corner of seclusion and occupy himself with prayers for 
the long life and prosperity of his Spiritual Guide and 
Exemplar” (Miirsliid ii Muqtada), to wit, the Shah, who, he 
earnestly hopes, may succeed in once more obtaining 
possession of Baghdad. 

Here ends the book, which, as we have seen, treats of the 
spirituar rather than the political character of the Safawfs, 
and hence de votes much more space to the history of the family 
before they attained to sovereign power than afterwards. 
Herein lies its importance ; for the phenomena connected 
with the rise of this power, so momentous in the history of 
Persia and the neighbouring countries, are, as yet, by no 
means clear, but are evidently closely connected with several 
obscure religious movements involving sundry danvisli 
orders in Persia and Turkey. Significant indications are to 
be found in the recent writings of Dr. F. H. Babinger of 
Wiirzburg ^ and Mr. V. Minorsky ^ and in a very scholarly 
Turkish work by Kylipriilu-zada Muhammad Fu’ad entitled 
III: Mutasavvif’lar the First Siifis ”), printed at Con- 
stantinople in 1919. One is tempted to see a very close 

^ SchfJcJi Bedi'-ed-Dhi cZer Solm des Richters von Simclw : eiii Beifrcifj zur 
Oeschickte der Sehten - JFesens i?}i altosmaniscimi Reich (Berlin and. Leipzig, 
.19*21), especially pp. 78 et seqq. 

^ JSdote sur la Secte des AhU-IIaqq, in tLe dnJfonde ^fusiihvan for 
Sept. -Dec. 1920, pp. 19-97. 
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analogy between the rise of tbe ‘Abbasids in the eighth 
century and of the Safawis in the fifteenth, the groiiiid in 
both cases having been assiduously prepared by widespread 
politico-religious propaganda. 

One further point must be emphasised in conclusion. 
When a dynasty has been firmly established, there is always 
a tendency on the part of its historians to endeavour to 
prove that its ancestors -were in their day noble and great. 
About the importance of Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, from whom 
the Safawi kings derive their descent and their name, there is, 
however, no doubt. Twm proofs of his renowm and influence 
may be adduced. The first is the existence of an enormous 
monograph of him in Persian compiled shortly after his 
death and entitled Saf watii's--Safd. There is a fine MS. of 
this W'ork (Add, lls745) in the British Miiseimi, fully described 
by Rieu on pp. 345-6 of his Persian Catalogue, but, though 
cited in most histories of the Safawis, it is very rare.^ It was 
composed about 750/1350, some fifteen years after Shaykh 
Safi’s death, by Daiwvish Tawakkul ibn Isma’il, known as 
Ibnu’l-Bazzaz. That so extensive and detailed an account 
of the Shaykh and his miracles should have been composed by 
a contemporary may be taken as sufficient proof that even 
in his own day he enjoyed a great reputation. 

The second proof is furnished by two letters of the great 
minister and historian of the Mongols, Easbiclu’d-Diu 
Fadlullah, contained in the ‘ umc[ue manuscript formerly 
belonging to Sir Albert Houtem Schindler, and now to myself.- 
Of the fifty- three letters contained in this collection, two 
(Kos. 45 and 49) are concerned with Shaykh Safi. No. 45 is 
actually addressed to him, ancl contains particulars of 
allowances of food and money assigned to him from crowm 
lands and from Rashid’s private estates on condition that 

^ There is anotheiv MS. in the Library of King's College, Cumhridge, 
No. 87 of the Pote Collection. 

- See the JRAS. for Oct. 1917, pp. 093-4, and my Persian JAaniturt 
uvidtr Arartar Dominion, pp. 80-6. 
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on the night of the Prophet’s birthday he will entertain the 
notables of Ardabil to a dinner, to be followed, by religious 
music and dancing {simd^), and concluding with prayers for 
Eashid. No. 49 is addressed by Rashid to his son Mir Ahmad, 
then governor of Ardabil, enjoining him amongst other things 
to seek to please and propitiate Shaykh Safi, and to win his 
favour by obeying him and offering him presents. Great must 
have been the influence and reputation of a saint whose 
favourable regards so powerful a minister was so eager to win. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

NOTES . ON THE • PEBSIAN CUNEIFORM INSGRIPTIONS 

(1) There are some curious little discrepancies in Iving and 
Thompson’s monumental work on the Inscriptions of Darius 
on the rock of Behistun, with regard to the ninth epigraph, 
i.e. the words describing the figure of the Scythian king, the 
last of the pretenders, over whom Darius vaunts his triumph. 
In the first place, it is stated on p. xxsvi of the Introduction 
that this description is to be found in all the three versions, 
Persian, Susian, and Bab}donian, hut on p. 210 it is 
definitely asserted (and the accuracy of the statement seems 
to be beyond doubt) that the epigraph referring to 

Skunkha is not represented in the Babylonian version 
A rather more serious diSerence is to be found with respect 
to the name of the king, who is called Skunkha on 
pp. xxxvi and Ixxiii of the Introduction, and on p. 210, 
as cited above, but on p. 91 is twice called '' Skunka the 
Scythian On the same page the cuneiform letters con- 
stituting the epigraph are transliterated thus : lyam 

Sku(n)ka hya Saka,” which is translated '' This is Skunka, 
the Scythian The cuneiform character given in the text is, 
however, «!T, which is quite distinct from and could not be 
confused with fi:, the equivalent of k. It is noteworthy that 
Tolman in his Guide to the Old Persian Inscri^ytionSy published 
1893, gives lyam Saku(n)ka hya Saka ” as the trans- 
literation of this epigraph, though in his later Ancient Persian 
Lexicon, published in 1908, his reading is '' lyam Skuxa hya 
Saka”, and in his autographed Cuneiform Supplement, 
published two years later, the letter transliterated by x is 
shown as being in the actual inscription. 

It may be noted that King and Thompson’s cuneiform text 
is by no means free from mistakes. Within five pages (pp. 19- 
53) I recently found the following three errors. On p. 49 
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(col. iii, line 41) * 11 “ is given by mistake for (i‘) in the last 
syllable of the word asahdribis, the first form being really 
the equivalent of d. Similarly on j). 50 (col. iii, line 48) 
a form quite devoid of meaning, occurs instead of 
{g), as the second letter of the word agarbdyd. Again on 
p. 53 (col. iii, line 62) the form (which is really a dental 
s) is to be found as a substitute for (^0 word Mrani, 

In these circumstances it could hardly be assumed as 
a certainty that the real reading on the rock is {hli) in 
the absence of further evidence. The Siisian (Elamite) 
version does not help to settle the point. It reads Hi 
Iskunka akka Sakka ’y but there does not ajDpear to be any 
equivalent for M in the Susian cuneiform, and we find hli 
either deaspirated into h or omitted altogether in the Susian 
equivalents of proper names, which begin in the Persian 
character with kh. For instance, Khsathrita, the name 
assumed by the pretender Fravartis (Pharortes), appears in 
the Susian epigraph as Sattarrita, and in the Elamite versions 
of inscriptions of Xerxes his name (Ivhsayarsan in the Persian 
versions) is represented as being Kserssa. A strong argument 
for reading is that in line 28 of the short and mutilated 
fifth column of the Persian version this letter occurs, followed 
by the word ndma (name) in a passage in which there are two 
clear mentions and one probable mention of Scythia, and in 
which the context renders it likely that a reference is made to 
the capture of the king of Scythia. What, however, to my 
mind finally clinches the matter is that Eawiinson {JRAS, 
1847) gives and this, in view of Eawlinsoii’s care and 
accuracy, seems to leave no doubt that this is the correct 
reading. 

(2) In two inscriptions of Artaxerxes found at Susa and 
Hamadaii, the w^ord anahata occurs twice (in the nominative 
and genitive cases in each inscrijrtion), and this word is 
apparently in each inscription, though the Susa inscription 
is badly mutilated, mentioned along with and betw-een the 
names of the deities Ahura Mazda and Mithra. This wmid 
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lias been identified witli the Avesta andMla (iiiidefilecl), which 
occurs repeatedly in Yasna Ixv as an epithet of Aredvi Sura, 
blit its identity with the common modern Persian word 
(the name given to the planet Yenus) does not appear 
to have been noticed, though the identity seems beyond 
doubt. The aphaeresis of “ a ’’ at the beginning of words, 
particularly before '' n'’, is a common phenomenon, an 
instance being furnished by the name of the king , 

the first syllable of which represents the Avesta word mao^ia 
(undying), which occurs in the Mihir Yasht (x-~>125). 

E. P. Dewhubst. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OP DABA-I-NUK 

The Valley of Dara-i-Nur lies east-north-east of Kabul 
city, and is well known. But it has not often been visited by 
Englishmen. Apparently the fullest accoiiiit of the valley 
is contained in the late Colonel H. C. Tanner’s Notes on the 
Chugani and neighbouring tribes of Kafiristan, p. 278 of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. iii, for 1881. 
The paper was read on April 11, 1881, and will be found in the 
new monthly series which has succeeded the Proceedings, 
It is No. 5 for May, 1882, and comes immediately after a 
paper on Lake Nyasa. It may also be found in Ac. 6170 
of the E.M. Catalogue. 

Reclus, and probably also Ritter, says that the words 
Dara-i-Nur mean Valley of Noah, and this is probably correct, 
though how^ the Arabic Null (^d) has been changed into 
Nur is a little obscure. Probably it is due to some peculiarity 
of local pronunciation. In ■ the Pushtu edition of the 
Pentateuch, published by the Bible Society, Noah is spelt 
according to the Arabic At all events, Colonel Tanner 
seems clear that Nur stands for Noah, though he is doubtful 
about the place being called Data by the inhabitants. He 
also states, p. 294, that on the summit of Kernel (Amrit or 
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Eamkiind) there is a small lake, and that on its shores there 
still rest, according to tradition, the petrified remains of 
hfoah’s Ark, and that on the plain of Laghman below there is 
the tomb of Lamech, the father of hToah, and that in Nnr 
Dara there is Noah's tomb, and that there is also a place in 
the neighboiirhood called Niir Gal. Further, there was a 
Chugani tribesman who helped him much who was called 
Hazrat Nur, that is the Prophet Noah ! 

To this evidence we may add the fact that there is a well- 
known tribe in Eastern Afghanistan called the Nurzai, which 
is described both in Elphinstone, voL ii, and in Eaverty's 
Notes. The famous Ahmad Durani belonged to this tribe, 
apparently, for he is called Nurzai in Elphinstone. As most 
of the Afghan tribes have the affix as being the offspring 
of a patriarch, it seems pretty certain that Nnrzai means 
descendants of Noah Perhaps some reader of the JRAS. 
may be able to clear up the point more fully. 

H. Beveridge. 

January 1921. 


SITA’S PARENTAGE 

I have more than once drawn attention to the fact that, in 
the Kashmiri version of the Eamayana, Sita is referred to as 
the daughter of Mandddari, the wife of her abductor, Eavana. 
It is hardly necessary to state that there is nothing of the 
kind in the Yalmiki Eamayana, and I have long searched 
for some early authority for this surprising statement. Now, 
thanks to a passing reference in Eai Saheb Dineshchandra 
Sen's admirable lectures on The Bengali Ramayanas,'^ I have 
been able to trace a complete version of the legend to the 
Adbhiita Eamayana. This work, it may be observed, is 
current in Kashmir, where MSS. of it have been obtained,^ 
The following is the story as told therein : — 

Sarga vi, 1. Narada, having been insulted by Laksmi's 
servants, curses her to be born on the earth as a Eaksasi. 
^ p. ^^5. - See BUhler’s lUport^ p. yii (No. 105). 
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22. She accepts the curse, and agrees that, if a Raksasi 
drink a pitcher full of blood contributed little by little by 
forest Munis, she would become incarnate in that Eaksasi’s 
womb. In this way, though born of a EaksasI, she would not 

be of Raksasa blood. 

viii, 2. The Raksasa Ravana hy his austerities sets the 
whole universe on fire. Brahma, by offering him a boon, 
induces him to cease from his austerities. Ravana chooses 
as his boon that it should not be possible for Devas, Asuras, 
Yaksas, Pisacas, Nagas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, 
or Apsarases to kill him. In consequence he conquers the 
whole world. 

14. One day, Ravana, roaming in the Dandaka forest, sees 
the Rsis engaged in their fixe sacrifices, and meditates on the 
fact that he has not yet conquered them. He does not wish 
to kill them, but, in token of conquest, with the tip of his 
arrow draws a little blood from each, and collects it in a pitcher. 

19. It has happened that one of these Rsis, Ghrtsamada 
by name, the father of a hundred sons, has before this been 
asked by his mfe for a daughter who should be an incarnation 
of Laksmi. With this object, he has day by day sprinkled 
milk from a wisp of kusa grass, with certain mystic 
charms, into a pitcher, and, on the day of Ravana’s arrival, 
he has duly set up the pitcher as usual, and has gone off into 
the forest. It happenwS that this is the very pitcher that 
Ravana takes up and fills with the Rsis’ blood. He takes it 
home, and gives it into the charge of his wife, Mandodarl, 
telling her to take special care of it, as the contents are more 
deadly even than poison. 

25. Ravana, having become all-powerful, neglects his wife, 
and wanders about the Himalaya, Meru, and the Yindhya, 
sporting with the daughters of the Devas, Danavas, Yaksas, 
and Gandhaivas. Consumed by jealousy, Mandodari 
determines to put an end to her own life, and, in order to 
accomplish this in the most thorough manner possible, drinks 
the contents of the pitcher of Rsis’ blood, which Ravana has 
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assured her is of so deadly a quality. Instead of dying, she 
finds that, owing to the pitcher having contained milk that has 
been dedicated to Laksmi, she has suddenly become enceinte. 
Dismayed at this happening when her husband has been away 
from her for a whole year, she hurries off to Kuruksetra under 
pretence of making a pilgrimage. , There, garbhmh nisJcrm/a, 
she secretly buries the girl-babe in the groiiiid, and, after 
bathing in the Sarasvati, returns home with no one any the 
wiser. . . 

36. Thither, in course of time, Janaka comes with his 
golden plough, ploughs up the babe, and, under the iiistiTictions 
of Sarasvati, takes her home, cherishes her, and calls her 
name Sita. 

'Geobge a. Grierson. ' 

Cambeuley. 

April' IS, 19S1, 


EAJASEKHARA AND THE HOME , OF PAISACI 

May I ofier some considerations as to Professor Ivoiiow’s 
remarks on pp. 244 fl'. of the Joimial for April, 1921, regarding 
Rajasekhara’s account of the home of PaisacL These remarks 
contain two statements of fact .which we may at once accept 
as correct.. These are 

' , 1.: Eajasekhara states that the Bhutabhasa was favoured 
in the West of Central India. 

2. According to Bana, the Brhatkatha was written in 
Bhutabhasa. 

Professor Konow then makes an assumption that tlie 
Bhutabhasa of Eajasekhara cannot have been anything but 
the same Bliiitabhasa as that referred to by Bana. 

If that assumption is correct, then his argument that 
Paisaci — ^the Mngiiage of the Brhatkatha — was a language 
familiar to the people of West Central India is inexpugnable. 
But is it correct ? If not, his whole argument falls to the 
ground. 

Before discussing this point I must make my own position 
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quite clear. From the first I have maintaiiiecl that the 
in India of the Paisaci language— the tract where it 
was spoken in its purest forin^ — was in the north-west of 
India, in Kekaya and thereabouts. But, at the same time, 
I admitted that it was probable^ that thence it spread to 
other parts of India, and, that a variety, or dialectic fomi, of 
it may very well have been spoken in the Vindhya Hills, close 
to the very country mentioned by Rajasekhara. The 
difference between Professor Konow and myself is not so 
much as to where Paisaci was spoken, but as to where was 
•its home. 

Let us now return to the question of Rajasekhara^s and 
Sana’s Bhutabhasas. We are at once confronted by a fact 
which has been hitherto much neglected by European students 
of Prakrit — that there w'ere in India tw^o different schools of 
Pralait grammarians — an Eastern and a Western.^ The 
former traces its descent from Vararuci, himself an Easterner, 
and among his follow^ers w^ere Kraniadisvara, Lahkesvara, 
Rama-sarman (Tarkavagisa), and Markancleya. Amongst the 
famous waitings of this school may be mentioned the Kwtilatd 
of Vidyapati Thakur, the Cary deary a-vinikay a, and, probably, 
\hBPmkrta-2^mgala, not to mention the many plays composed 
by Eastern authors. The teaching of the Western school is 
based on the original of the so-called Vdlnnhi Sutras, now 
extant only in a much expanded form. These w^ere adopted, 
wdth their entire grammatical terminology (widely differing 
from that of the East) by wniters such as Trivikrama, 
Laksmidhara, and Siihliaraja.^ Hemacandra also follow’'edtlieir 
teaching, but employed the special temiinology used by him 
for his Sanskrit grammar. 

Even in the accounts of standard Prakrit there are 
differences between the two schools. For instance, 

^ Cf. ZDMG.. Ixvi, p. 76. 

^ Owing to the im?)ortance of Hemacandra’s gi’aniniai', it is tlie 
Prakrit of the Western soliool that lias attracted tlic alUaition of 
European scliolars. 

^ Of. Siiiiharaja, xii, 4*2. 

,7RAS. JULY 1921. 2S 
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Hemaoandra (ii, 209) denies the correctness of the rule 
laid down by Vararuci (ii, 7), Eama-sarman (ii, 5), 
and Markandeya (ii, 7). In vi, 4, and on other 
occasions, Markandeya roundly accuses the western 
Eajasekhara of making mistakes in Prafait. But the greatest 
contrasts are in the important rules dealing with dhcitv- 
dclesas. In his fourth chapter, Hemacandra gives 927 Prakrit 
substitutes for Sanskrit verbal forms. In his eleventh chapter, 
and elsewhere, Markandeya gives 618. Yet only 222 are 
common to both, and of these, in 62 instances, the two 
grammarians differ in the Sanskrit translations given by them. 
Hemacandra gives 705 adesas which are ignored by 
Markandeya, and Markandeya gives 396 Mesas which are 
ignored by Hemacandra. We thus see that, even in regard to 
standard Prakrit, the two schools were at variance. 

If we consider the dialects, the want of agreement is still 
more marked. I do not refer so much to Sauraseni, though 
the eastern grammarians, EMia-sarman and Markandeya, 
treat it much more fully than does Hemacandra or Trivikrama; 
but the eastern account of Magadlii differs in important points 
of phonetics and accidence (Magadhi being an eastern 
language) from that given by the Westerners. The Easterners 
describe a number of minor dialects and sub-dialects which 
are altogether omitted from consideration by the others. 
The Apabhraiiisa of Kramadisvara, Eama-sarman, and 
Markandeya departs widely from that of Hemacandra and 
Trivikrama, and when we come to Paisa ci, we find two very 
different dialects described. Vararuci, Eama-&rman,^ and 
MMvandeya ail agree in their accounts of a language hvhich 

^ Kramadlsvara’s grammar devotes only two sutras to this langaage. 

“ Tlie one exception is that Vararuci does nob allow the hardening of 
sonants at the beginning of a word or in conjuncts, while the later 
writers do. It is curious that Hemacandra evidently knew of this 
discrepancy in writing his very brief account of Ciilikapaisacika (iv, 
327}, i.e. of the PaiAacI of the Easterners, which he himself differentiates 
from his own Pai.sfiei (so also Trivikrama). Here both he and Trivikrama 
plainly refer to Vr. x, 3, and equally plainly, rightly or wrongly, mis- 
understand what is there said. Vr. says that sonants become surds 
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they call Paisaci.” or Paisacika ’'-, and AAliicli is not the 
same as,' the laiig'iiage -.described 'under, that iianie by 
Trivikrama, . Heinacandra, ' Laksmidhara., and Siinharaja. 
.These latter agree amongst themselves in describing. 
Paisaci, and this is a dialect allied to that described by the 
Easterners, but' not the same, and it may quite possibly have 
been spoken in Central India as Professor Konow inaintains. 
But while no single one of them claims that what he describes 
is the language of the Brhatkatha, on the other hand, the 
Easterners claim their Paisaci as the actual form of the 
language used in that work. 

When the Easterners Rama-sarman and Markandeya agree 
in placing the standard Paisaci of the Brhatkatha in Kekaya, 
they thus in no way contradict Rajasekhara, who places 7?/^*? 
Bhutabhasa in Central India. Professor Konow says that 
there must have been a difterent tradition about the 
Brhatkatha in Markandeya’s time (from the tradition current 
in the time of Rajasekhara). Here I venture to differ from 
him. There was a difference of tradition, but it was about 
Paisaci, and not about the Brhatkatha, and it was not a 
question of time, but of locality and school. The Easterners 
had one tradition about the Pai&ci of the North-West, and 
the Westerners had another tradition about the Paisaci of 
Central India. The two traditions are parallel, not mutually 
contradictory. 

We are now in a position to discuss Banahs statement that 
the Bhutabhasa was the language of the Brhatkatha, This is 
in exact accord with all the above. Bana was an Easterner. 
He was born and brought up on the banks of the Son, and it 
can only have been the tradition of the Eastern school that 
formed the basis of his education. If, therefore, as was 

ai/ujor, i.e. Avlieri not forming part of a conjunct consonant. He. and 
Tr. both interpret the expression as meaning “not in the case of Die 
root yiij- From this it is plain that they read ayuji in their copies of 
Varai’uci, and that they had nob seen Bhamaha’s commentary. It is 
hardly necewssary to point out that ayttji could also have the sense 
meant by Yi\ 
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uadoiibtedly the case, by “ Bhutabbasa ” he meant 

Paisaci lie can have meant only the dialect called 
'' Paisaci ” by the Easterners, so that it was in their Paisaci — 
not in dhe. Paisaci of the Westerners — that according to him 
the Brhatkatlia was composed. In this he agrees with 
Markandeya, who, under the head of Kekaya Paisaci, quotes 
a sentence from the Brhatkatha to illustrate a point in that 
dialect. It is worth noting that, although this sentence 
contains only tiv o words, one of them {hupaci for kvacit) could 
not occur in the Paisaci of the Westerners, whose account 
contains no provision for the hardening of v (or b) to as is 
specially provided for by all the Easterners from Vararuci to 
Markandeya. It may not be said that Markandeya’s rules are 
late, and therefore untrustworthy ; for they agree in all 
essential particulars not only wdth the statements of Earna- 
&rman, but also wdth those of Vararuci, who was far older 
than Hemacaiidra. 

I therefore submit that it is not safe to assume that the 
Bhutabhasa of the Western Rajaieldiara is the same as the 
Bhutabhasa of Bana ; and, this being the case, it by no means 
follows, from the statement of the former, that the Brhatkatha 
was written in a language spoken, or favoured, in West Central 
India. 

George A. Grierson. 

Cameerley. 

April 30, 1931. 
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Die altpersische Eeligion end das Judentum. 

UnTERSCHIEDEUeBEREINSTIMMUNGEN UND GEGENSEITIGE 
Beeinplussungen. By Dr. J. Scheetelowitz. 14 x 7|, 

pp. viii, 240. Giessen : Alfred Toepelmami. 1920. 

Ever since the discovery of the xlvesta in the middle of 
the eighteenth century by Anqiietil dii Perron, it became 
evident that there existed a close similarity between Parsisni 
and Judaism. Not only had they many ritual practices and 
ethical teachings in common, but the Demonology of Parsism 
seemed to agree very closely with many of the beliefs current 
among the J ews from the time of the Exile downwards. No less 
was this the case in some of the eschatological teachings, such 
as the life of the soul after death, resurrection, final judgment. 
The problem thus offered has attracted the attention of 
scholars' and has been the subject of many investigations, 
often with a contradictory result. Did Parsism borrow from 
Judaism, or was Judaism indebted to Parsism for these 
teachings, beliefs, and practices ? Some found the origin in 
the Avesta and its later developments, others in the Bible and 
the natural organic development emanating from the Bible. 
Of course, much depended upon the date of the conipilatioii 
of the Avesta and of the Gathas, and on the results of the 
so-called higher Biblical criticism which had assigned to the 
various books of the Bible and especially to the Pentateuch 
a much more recent origin than the time of Moses. For if 
the Pentateuch was only a few centuries older than the time 
of the Exile and the Avesta as old as the time claimed for 
Zaratustra, then, naturally, Judaism might have borrowed 
from Parsism. The late Professor Darmesteter, in his 
introduction to the English translation of the Avesta, 
came, however, to the conclusion that the latter book depended 
to a large extent on the Pentateuch, and that it had been 
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ily influenced by the Law of Moses and by Jewish 
itions and practices. This view was hotly contested by 
MS, especially as some of these beliefs have a distinct 
ing on the Judaism of the first century, notably on the 
■rine of Satan. The matter was therefore not allowed to 
" and the conclusions arrived at were far from convincing. 
lUst be stated also that most of these WTiters drew their 
'.mation from secondary sources. Very few, if any, went to 
[laiiic and Hebrew originals, and even then they were 
fled with using translations. 

e author of the present book, however, whose competence 
lese literatures cannot be gainsaid, has subjected this 
.em to a very thorough investigation. He has gone to 
originals, and has followed up every detail with such 
teness that he has left very little, if anything at all, for 
,ie to glean after him. As the title indicates, his 
ligation is of a threefold nature. He deals with the 
pnces between the old Persian religion and Judaism, 

[ hients between them, and mutual influence exercised 
one another. The matter is divided into two parts, 
ch the first contains the introduction, the fundamental 
nces between Judaism and Parsism, inasmuch as 
-’istra, unlike Moses, brings to his people new gods, 
jldows them with corporality, then the cult of the dead, 
%more dualism, and the introduction of magic into the 
.,4 and into the prayer. And in the second part, divided 
^ twenty chapters, Dr. Scheftelowitz studies the parallel 
■|jis conceptions in Parsism and Judaism, such as demons, 
>, curse, charms, and conjurations, signs and omens, 
’•’ijimilar myths, tales, and legends, e.g. the Fall of Man, 

I )od, Joseph and the wife of Potiphar, the exposure of 
etc., precepts concerning purity of life, similarity in 
i sacrifices, firstlings, etc., kindness to animals in and 
the house. He then discusses at length (chap. 11) 
allel fundamental conceptions between the two religions, 
3 the omnipresence and omniscience of the Divinity, 
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who sustains the world and protects the pious. Similaritj 
in prayer. 

A special chapter is devoted to the Fravasliis and the 
Protecting Angels. The eschatalogical questions are now 
treated under the following headings : belief in imniortality, 
the fate of the soul immediately after death in the post- 
Exilic writings, life everlasting, the heavenly register and the 
w^eighing balance, the heavenly paradise and the garments of 
the blessed ones, resurrection. In chapter 19 the author 
discusses the borrowings of Parsism from Judaism, how much 
the former is indebted to the latter, and finally, how much 
both are indebted to Babylonian traditions especially as far 
as astrology is concerned. 

The final conclusion to which Scheftelowitz arrives is that 
Judaism and Parsism have passed through an organic 
evolution ; they are practically independent of one another, 
but in their evolution they have followed a parallel course 
which has led to similarities in both religions, although they 
have not directly borrow^ed to any large extent from one 
another, Judaism certainly less from Parsism than Parsism 
from Judaism ; moreover, no trace of Parsism can be found in 
the whole of the Biblical writmgs. It wall easily be seen from 
the above summary that Dr. Scheftelowdtz has treated the 
subject exhaustively. He has drawm upon the original for 
all his proofs and arguments. 

The present wniter arrived at same conclusions in his article 
on Parsism and Judaism {Eastings Oyclo 2 )edia of Religion 
and FAhics), But he ventured to go one step further, for a 
new" problem arises. Whence have both Parsism and post- 
Biblical Judaism borrowed some of those practices and beliefs 
which are so strikingly similar in both, and he suggested for 
both a common Babylonian origin. This wras the common 
starting-point, but the development afterwards took a some- 
what different course in Parsism and Judaism, hence the 
similarity and the dissimilarity. To the author of the book 
the thanks of all interested in the subject are due for the 
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scholariy, masterly treatment and the lucid exposition based 
on a complete knowledge and use of the entire literature 
extant. An excellent index of subjects, as well as one of the 
authors referred to in the book, conclude the work, which, 
moreover, is beautifully printed, and under present circum- 
stances at a very great sacrifice. M. Gaster. 


Dead Towns and Living Men, being Pages erom an 
Antiquary’s Notebook, By C. Leonard Woolley. 
9 x 6, 236 pp. Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univ. Press. 
1920. 

A title apt to mislead the would-be reader, for happily this 
delightful book contains very little of what is dead, but much 
of what is alive. The antiquarian appears in a new light. 
He is thoroughly human ; he lives in his present surroundings. 
We hear very little of diggings and finds, of inscriptions and 
monuments, but we hear very much and almost exclusively 
of the way in which thes6 diggings have been undertaken 
of the men who worked at them, and of the way in which 
Mr. Woolley has been able to win their confidence and to 
enlist their hearty co-operation. The historic background 
is, of course, not wanting. Enough is told to make us under- 
stand the charm of the places, and here and there a sketch of 
the life that once flowed in the cities nowpdeclared dead ; a 
glimpse into the past is granted to the reader sufficient to 
captivate and interest him in the quaint anecdotes in the 
comings and the goings of the men with whom Mr. Woolley 
worked. We get here at first hand an insight into the 
character of the Arabs, working on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
of the Fellahin in Egypt, and also of the workmen in Italy. 
The characters of these men stand out boldly, their virtues 
and defects, and their human wealmesses. 

We learn to understand how easily these jieople can be 
managed , by anyone who enters their peculiar inner life 
and fathoms skilfully and sympathetically their psychology. 
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Mr. Woolley rightly deprecates the attempts of introducing 
what is called Western civilization among these primitive 
folk. He rose in their estimation by refusing to allow one 
of these Arabs to strut about in a waistcoat and in high 
boots, but insisting on his wearing the original garb. 

Mr. Woolley gives us also a sketch of the bureaucratic 
Turk, his corruption, his avarice, and the way in which many 
of these have contributed to plunge the peoples under their 
rule in great misery. But what would one say of a British 
effendi who, when the Governor refuses to grant him 
23ermission to excavate in the Turk’s country, is pressed to 
do so by the decisive argument of a revolver put at the 
head of the Governor, or vrho quashed legal proceedings, 
however farcical, by the same argument of the revolver 
levelled at the judge, as Mr. Woolley has done. The judgment 
would not be very favourable to the British “efiendi”. 
Mr. Woolley has the courage of telling the story. Yet let it 
not be forgotten that the Turkish administration has become 
what it is by the Greeks. When the Turks occupied Con- 
stantinople they entered then upon the full inheritance of the 
highly developed, corrupt, and vile Byzantine administration, 
which has ever since, through the activity of the Phanar, 
poisoned the wells of that administration until it had brought 
about its destruction. Mr. Woolley describes in his vmd 
style the life during his excavations in Egypt, Italy, 
Carchemish, etc., especially his experiences in the latter place, 
and in Aleppo. The book has been written in captivity, but 
it shows very little trace of the durance vile in which he lived. 
How did he manage to save the large number (twenty-three) 
of excellent photos, which admirably illustrate the book, 
and are an additional charm to these attractive pages, some 
of which, probably, are the last representations of a world 
which is fast passing away ? 


M. Gastee. 
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Dodi Ve-kechdi (Uncle AND ■ Nephew). The woek op 
Berachya Hanakdan, now edited from MSS. at Mmiicli 
and Oxford, with an English translation, introduction, 
etc., to which is added the first English translation from 
the Latin of Adelard of Bath’s Quaestioiies Naturales. 
By Hermann Gollancz, M.A., D.Litt. 14 x 7, 
pp. xxii, 220. Published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1920. 

Ill 1902 Dr. Gollancjz published the Ethical Treatises of 
Berachya, and promised then to follow them up with the 
publication of another work by the same author. He has now 
fulfilled his promise in the present publication of the treatise 
called Uncle and Nephew. This work has been preserved in 
two different rescensions, a long one (the Munich MS.) and 
a short one (Bodleian and other MSS.). Both these texts have 
now been printed with an English translation. In an intro- 
duction of twenty-two pages Dr. Gollancz discusses some 
of the problems arising out of this work of Berachya, and these 
are manifold. The book belongs to the large class of the 
Elucidaria, so popular in the Middle Ages, manuals of 
instruction by way of questions and answers. But 
Berachya was not an independent author. He was rather 
more, a translator or a copyist. Already those who for the 
first time have drawn attention to this work, especially 
Steinschneider, have not failed to recognize an intimate 
connexion between this treatise and a similar compilation 
ascribed to Adelard of Bath. The first problem, therefore, 
to be dealt \yith was to establish the relation between 
Berachya and Adelard, to determine which of the two 
rescensions is more closely related to this supposed original, 
and whether Berachya had translated Adelard’s work into 
Hebrew directly from the Latin original. The discrepancies, 
however, are so great that there cannot be a question of any 
direct dependence of Ber. upon Ad. In many chapters B.’s 
text is much more enlarged, and often of an entirely different 
character, nor is the same order of the chapters preserved. 
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The first ten chapters of Ber. correspond more or less with some 
of the last chapters of Adelard. Did Berachya, who lived 
probably in Burgundy, know any Latin at all, or did he translate 
from a French version which had been made from iidelaixFs 
Latin text wvhich would explain these differences ? It would 
have been necessary also to consider more closely the manner 
of Berachya’s literary activity, which could be deduced from his 
fables. These stand in close relation to the French fables of 
Marie de France. Moreover, there are French glosses in this 
very treatise, some of which are mentioned by Dr. Gollancz. 
But while he is prolix in the introduction about Adelard, his 
life and his literary activity, scarcely any attempt is made to 
answer the above questions. A comparative table is merely 
drawn up from which the reader can learn the relation between 
the Latin Adelard and the Hebrew Berachya, but which leaves 
the problem if anything more intricate. No detailed 
description is given of the two MSS., of their probable age 
and character, except the bare statement that the copyist 
of the Munich MSS. was a careless scribe, and probably also 
an ignorant man. Nor do we find here any comparison 
between the language of Berachya in the present work 
and that of the ethical treatises. No source is given nor any 
parallel to the various curious conceptions of astronomy, 
physical, natural science, etc., contained in this dialogue. 
Instead of this Dr. Gollanc^ gives us a translation of the Latin 
text of Adelard, which, of course, is a very 'welcome addition. 
There is one point more which required some elucidation, 
viz. which of the two versions is the first and which the 
second, and whether both go back to the same original or 
whether we have to assume that Berachya did the work twice, 
translating two different originals, especially as there are 
portions in the Bodleian text which are missing in the Munich, 
and many of the questions in the Bodleian MS. are answered 
somewhat differently, but one looks in vain even for any 
reference to such problems. Dr. Gollancz is cpite satisfied with 
the few remarks contained in his Introduction. The question 
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of date has also to be considered. Is My TJncle and my 
older than the other works of Berachya, and in what 
chronological order do the various works follow one another ? 
This is an important question, as it bears on the philological 
character of the book, the language of which is peculiar 
and often very obscure. It is a pity Dr. Goliancz should have 
ignored all these questions, and should have been satisfied 
with a bare reference to this introduction, instead of giving 
full notes and explanations whenever the text or the trans- 
lation demanded them. Instead of the bibliographical 
information given on p. xxii, other books should have been 
mentioned, such as Gerson ben Salomon’s Gate of Heaven^ 
instead of which Dr, Gollancz quotes The Wars of the Lord, 
the wmrk of his son, Levi b. Gerson, evidently confusing one 
with the other. For astronomical information he might have 
referred to Isaack Israele’s great astronomical work rather than 
to the incidental references in Yehuda Ha-Levi’s Kusari, 

But a greater disappointment awaits the reader who turns 
to the translation for the elucidation of the Hebrew^ text. 
Judged by this translation, Berachya’s work is often nothing 
else but a mass of confused statements. It seems that 
the translator has often failed to grasp the real meaning 
of the text before him, and on some occasions, such as in 
chapter 19 and chapter 35 and elsewhere, sentences have 
remained untranslated without the reader being made awure 
of it. The passages are unquestionably obscure, but the trans- 
lator should not have omitted to mention the fact. Not in 
a few passages he has clearly mistaken the original, e.g. 
in chapter 19, instead of translating '' You see a hound running 
furiously in a thunderstorm and carried along the ground in 
excitement ”, it should be You see a hound rushing along 
leaping furiously or sniffing the ground and in the same 
passage, instead of seeking flight ”, it ought to be '' in search 
or in flight Or, again, in chapter 35, W' hence does the author 
get '' I loved thy heart’s reflections ”, whilst the text means 
'' And my thoughts were with thee ”, etc. Or chapter 4 
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of' the Bodleian MS., the translation reads,/'' Man has the 
knowledge to recoil from the food he has once swallowed, 
that he speAvs it forth,” whilst the real ineaniiig of the text 
is, " Because a man can sicken at the. sight of food he vomits 
that which he has sAA'alloAA^ed.” These fcAv specimens, which 
can easily be multiplied, must suffice. The book is also not 
free from printing mistakes, such as on p. xx two mistakes 
in the Hebrew. Correct " boar ” for " bear ” on p. 73, 
etc. It is greatly to be regretted that a book of this kind, 
vvhich might have been an important contribution to the 
history of the propagation among the Jcaa’s of the Middle 
ilges of some of the mediaeval popular law, should have been 
published with so little care. 


Some South Indian Villages. Vol. I of Economic 
Studies of the University of Madras. Edited by 
Professor Gilbert Slater. 9| x 6, 400 pp. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1918. 

This volume consists of studies of the economic situation in 
individual villages, carried out by students of the Madras 
University under the guidance of Professor Slater, who 
contributes an introduction and some concluding observations. 
It may be criticized either as an achievement or as a s'jmiptom. 
Prom the former point of view the value of the individual 
studies is slight ; they are inevitably immature, or even crude ; 
one can often see where the writers have gone astray, and in 
a few cases one realizes the extent of the injury done to young 
India by the perverted notions of history Avhich have been 
inculcated so industriously during the last twenty years. 
Professor Slater’s owm observations are, however, of real 
value, especially his study of the incidence of the land revenue. 

As a symptom the book has considerable interest, for 
it shoAvs that in at least one Indian university the study of 
economics is being conducted on rational lines. We may 
question the objectiA^e value of the students’ obseiA^ations, 
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but we cannot doubt that the students themselves have 
benefited greatly by the work they have done : their thoughts 
may not in all cases be worthy of print, but we can see that 
they have been made to think, and in the circumstances that 
is no mean achievement. Discipline of the kind indicated 
in these studies will in due time give India the economists 
she needs so much. ™ 


Studies ■ in Mughal" India. By Jadunath Sabkar. 
7 X 5, 313 pp. Cambridge: Heffer. Calcutta: Sarkar 
& Sons. 1919. 

Mughal Administration. By Jadunath Sarkar. 8 x 5|-, 
1 52 pp. London : Luzac. 1920. 

Professor Sarkar’s work has been noticed so recently in this 
Journal that we need do little more than record the 
appearance of these two volumes, the first a reprint of essays 
previously published, but enriched by many new ones, the 
second a course of lectures delivered before the University 
of Patna. In both we find the qualities which have given 
the author an assured jiosition among Indian historical 
workers, intelligent use of primary sources, exemplary 
carefulness and restraint, and a just sense of perspective. 
One could argue about some particular statements on minor 
points, but to do so would recjuire an amount of space out of 
all proportion to their importance, and it will suffice to com- 
mend the books to all students of the Mughal period, and to 
indicate two matters in which the Lectures could be improved, 
anticipatfiig that a new edition of them will in due time be 
required. 

The first of them relates to the revenue administration. 
Professor Sarkar passes over this subject lightly on the ground 
that it has been adequately treated by European writers, 
but his account of Aurangzeb’s system contained in the 
Studies indicates many points which have not yet been fully 
explained, at least, in readily accessible books, and we should 
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welcome a stiiclj of such matters as the rise in the .standard, 
revenue-rate from Al^bar’s one-third to Aurangzeb’s one-half^ 
the growth of cash-rents independent of the area cultivated 
in a particular year, and the method of valuing crop- 
assessments which succeeded to Akbar’s inspiration of the 
dihsala. Information on such points is needed in order to 
link up the Ain~i AJcbari with the revenue-system found at 
work by the English in the eighteenth century. 

The second suggestion is that the practical working of the 
administration generally might be illustrated more copiously 
from the contemporary observations of the English and 
Dutch merchants. There is some risk that the lengthy 
quotations from instructions given to Mogul officials may 
tempt readers to believe that these instructions must have 
been followed in practice ; a better estimate of the weight 
actually attached to them can be framed by readers familiar 
with such incidents as the Khan-Khanan’s excess profits 
levy at Dacca in 1661, or Mirza Ali Akbar's extortion at Surat 
a few years before. 

W. H. M. 


Clavis Cuneoeum, Part 3. By G. Howardy. 4x8, 
pp. 111. Leipzig : Harrassowitz. 1918. 

The third part of Dr. Howardy’s Clams Cumonim was 
published in 1918, eleven years after the appearance of the 
first ]3art, but owing to its publication in Germany it is only 
recently that it has come into the hands of English 
Assyriologists. It is a wonderful example of patient labour 
and research. The Assyrian ideographs, mostly in their 
compounded form, have been collected, transliterated, and 
translated into Latin, English, and German, in so far as they 
were knowui up to the date of publication, and the whole 
work is a model of lucid arrangement and compactness. 
Unfortunately it is still incomplete, and unless the author can 
find assistants I do not see how it can be finished in an ordinary 
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lifetime. If complete it would be even more indispensable 
to tbe scholar than Briinnow’s Classified List of cuneiform 
characters, and as it is no Assyriologist can afford to be without 
the three parts that have already appeared. Dr. Howardy, 
who is a Danish clergyman, has managed to find time in the 
midst of his clerical labours to ransack and examine the 
voluminous and widely scattered literature that has been 
published of late years on Assyrian philology and script ; 
up to the beginning of the War, in fact, I can find no instance 
of omissions, and the interpretation of the Assyrian words 
is thoroughly up to date. 

A. H. Sayce. 


ZuM Babylonischen Nexjjahesfest II. By H. Zimmebn. 

14 X 6-|-, 250 pp. Leipzig: Triibner. 1918. 

Among the cuneiform documents found by the German 
excavators at Kalah Shergat, the ancient Assur, some 
remarkable texts have been discovered which are of unusual 
importance for the theologians. One of them has been 
transliterated and translated by Professor Zimmern, together 
with an introduction and notes, and it is likely to excite a 
considerable amount of interest, if not of perturbation, in 
theological circles. It comes from the library of Assur, which 
was formed in the ninth century B.C., or perhaps earlier, 
but it is a copy of a much older Babylonian work. 

It contains the stage-directions for a sort of miracle-play 
which was performed in the temple of Bel-Merodach at 
Babylon every New Year’s Day. Bel was bound and brought 
before the tribunal which awaits mankind on the bank of the 
river of death. After being scourged or wounded ’’ he was 
condemned to death and led away to the prison-house of the 
cosmic '' mountain Along with him a malefactor was also 
led away to execution, while a second malefactor, if Professor 
Zimmern’s translation is correct, was released. After the 
god had thus “ descended into the prison-house, away from 
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tlie sun and the light’’, the city was plunged in confusion 
(‘ittajmlkat), while the clothes were stripped from the dead 
body of the god and laid before the divine queen of Erecli. 
After this a goddess washed away “ the blood of the heart 
which had flowed from a woimd in the side. The tomb or 
prison-house of Bel was now watched by a son of Assur ”, 
his priestly followers wept and lamented for him, and a goddess 
sought his tomb. But eventually he rose again from the dead, 
and thus became the saviour who in the language of the early 
Sumerian hyniiis “raises the dead to life”. 

This extraordinary text is supplemented by one which 
was published by Dr. Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archa?ology as far back as 1908, but is apparently 
unknown to Professor Zimmern. The text is exceedingly 
fragmentary, and at the time of publication it was impossible 
to understand it, and therefore to translate it satisfactorily. 
In the light of the tablet from Assur, however, it now becomes 
clear. It gives us, in fact, the wording of the miracle-play. 
We are told how, after the fetters of Bel Merodach had been 
made fast, “ he descended into hell ” {iriddi kisukkis), and 
there “the spirits who were in prison” {ildni tsabtutu) 
“ rejoiced to see him ”, The words of St. Peter (1 Pet. iii, 19), 
which have been quoted from some apocryphal writing, are 
a literal translation of the cuneiform text, and the preaching 
to the spirits is explained by the address of Merodach to 
Nergal and Enme-sarra which follows his entrance into 
Hades. 

While Bel was in the prison-house of the tomb the beginning 
of the Creation Epic was recited by his followers at Babylon. 
The sixth tablet of the epic, relating to the creation of man, 
has now been recovered from one of the Assur tablets, and 
in this there is probably a reference to the descent of Bel into 
the underworld. Mankind, it is said, grew rebellious after 
their creation ; the sanctuaries of the gods were destroyed 
and their worship neglected. Then comes a line which 
Professor Barton translates : “ making a pit as a tomb in 
jiiAS. JULY 1921 29 
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full splendour tie (i.e. Bel-Merodach.) went down into it 
though, the translation seems to me somewhat difficult to 
defend. The two next lines, however, are clear: “who 
(i.e. Merodach) with his weapon, the deluge {ahuhu), took 
captive the wicked, and saved from destruction the gods 
his fathers.” It is noteworthy that the passage in the Epistle 
of St. Peter which mentions the descent into hell couples with 
it a reference to the deluge. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


Hittite Seals, wuth partioulae reference to the 
Ashmolean Collection. By D. G. Hogarth. 13 x 9, 
180pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1920. 

The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford contanis by far the 
largest and most important collection of Hittite seals in the 
world, and it is therefore fitting that the first scientific attempt 
to classify and explain them should be made by its learned and 
versatile Keeper. Unfortunately the War has delayed the 
publication of the book. It was already in the printers’ 
hands in 1915, and since then much has occurred in the 
archeological as well as in the political world. Mr. Hogarth 
tells us that the numerous Hittite cylinders and stamp-seals 
added to the Ashmolean Collection since 1914 have increased 
it by more than fifty per cent, while the publication of so 
many of the Boghaz Keui and Assur cuneiform texts by the 
Berlin scholars has given us new and revolutionary views as 
regards the early history and art of Asia Minor. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the author is contemplating the 
publication of a supplementary study. 

But he has prepared the way for this in the jiresent work, 
which is a very able and courageous endeavour to place the 
study of the so-called Hittite seals upon a scientific basis. The 
main outlines of the study have, I believe, been sketched in 
it once and for all ; but much remains to be done, not only in 
the way of enlargement, but also of modification or correction 
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of the details, .and already our new knowledge necessitates 
both addition and correction. 

‘ “ Ilittite seals include the seals of ■Forthern Syria, together 
with all others of a cognate character. Indeed, it is still 
iinpossible to distinguiwsh in many cases belrreen what belongs 
to Asia Minor and what emanates from Northern Syria, or, 
rather, from the Semitic element in that part of the world. 
The recent discovery of M. Legraiii of a missing portion of the 
Nippur dynastic tablets in the Philadelphia Miiseuni has shown 
that as far back as the fourth dynasty before that of Akkad 
Babylonia was already governed by a Semitic dynasty of kings 
from the North Syrian city of Mari, 3 kilometres from the 
modern Dev ez-Zor, and that the second dynasty before it 
came from Khawazi, which I should identify with the Biblical 
Uz. On the other hand, the Babylonian occupation of Eastern 
Asia Minor has now been carried back long before the age of 
the third dynasty of Ur (2400 b.c.), the legendary account of 
the campaign of Sargoiiof Akkad, of which I gave a translation 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arclneology in 
1915, having now been confirmed by a contemporaneous 
document found by Dr. Forrer among the Boghaz Keui 
tablets. At that early date Cappadocia was already in the 
enjoyment of Babylonian culture. 

All this makes it necessary that the seal-impressions on the 
Kara Eyuk or Cappadocian tablets; some hundreds of which 
are now in the course of examination, should be carefully 
studied and compared. A large proportion of them are pirrely 
Babylonian, and reproduce the familiar scenes of the period 
of the third dynasty of Ur. But there are many others which 
are of Asianic origin. Among them are representations of 
chariots and carts drawn by horses, as well as of acrobatic 
performances in the bull-ring, closely resembling the scenes 
depicted by the Kretan artists. In view of Dr. Forrer s 
discovery that Sargon II, the High Priest of Assur in 
2180 B.C., received tribute from the island of Kaptara or Krete, 
the fact opens up many possibilities. Indeed, one of the Assur 
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tablets lately published {Keilschrifttexte aus Assut^ 36, 1, 
No. 92, 41) informs us that Kaptara ‘'beyond the Upper 
Sea ” of the Mediterranean was the western boundary of the 
Empire of Sargon I of Akkad. 

Mr. Hogarth divides his seals between four periods : (1) 
the Primitive before 1500 b.c., (2) the Cappadocian-Hittite 
or Hattie to 1200 b.c., (3) the Moschian-Hittite to 1000 b.c., 
and (4) the Moschian"Ass 3 n:ian to 600 b.c. His evidence 
for this classification is largely derived from the excavations 
at Carchemisb, and consequently will doubtless have to be 
modified when scientific excavation becomes possible in 
Asia Minor. But in the main I believe it will stand the test 
of future research. Instead of Moschian, however, the term 
Kaskian would be preferable, since I find that the earlier 
princes of Carchemish call their followers Kaskians, not 
Moschians, and trace their descent from the people of Melitene 
and the family of Mita or Midas at Tyana. It is true that they 
also claim rule over the Miskayi or Moschiaiis, but the latter 
may have been a conquered nation. It is noteworthy that 
Tiglath-pileser I expressly states that the “ soldiers ” of 
Carchemish were Kaskians. 

I believe also that Mr. Hogarth is right in tracing a certain 
class of seals to Cilicia. And it is possible that the semi- 
bullse have the same origin. As a whole, however, what 
Mr. Hogarth calls “ stamp-seals originated in Asia Minor, 
where they developed out of the button-seal which spread 
through the Mediterranean into Egypt, and there, in the later 
days of the 01d“ Empire, superseded the seal-cylinder of 
Babylonia. Mr. Hogarth’s “ hammer-seal ” was at the outset a 
combination of the cylinder and the stamp-seal. The “ bulte ” 
of which the famous “ boss ’’ of Tarkondemos is an example 
have been proved by a silver one in my possession to have been 
really seals, the flat side of which was used for stamping 
papyrus and the convex side for stamping clay. In the 
Hittite hieroglyphic script a picture .of a bulla with its handle 
•or string denotes the verb ar, “ to write,” just as the picture 
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of the, ‘Mianimer seal denotes a seal in general, (as in 
Hos., 194., 315)., 

Among the inscribed seals published by Mr. Hogarth, 
No. 191, discovered at Tamassos in Cyprixs, contains the same 
name (Khnlminius) as No. 330, discovered at Deve Ilnyuk, 
near Carchemish ; a similar name (Khiilniinian) is found on 
No. 326. According to a Boghaz Keui tablet, the two names 
are derived from that of a goddess who corresponded with the 
Babylonian Ilbaba. The Hittite characters on No. 181 read, 
"'The life-stone (NA-ZI-QI in the Boghaz Eetii texts) of 
Iskhuaris ; the inscription on No. 190 in the copy (p. 37) 
has been turned upside down. The inscription on the 
scaraboid No. 202 is an attempt to represent the Egyptian 
Si- Anion or Amensis, the heraldic lions on the back Being 
copied from similar Egyptian pictures of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. What Mr. Hogarth terms bulls’ eyes 
circlets are found on scarabs of Thothmes III and other kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty, and were originally intended to 
denote the sun. ■ 

It only remains to add that the " get up ” of the book is 
worthy of the traditions of the Clarendon Press, that the 
photographs are admirable, and that the foundations of a 
scientific knowledge of the seals of Western Asia have been 
laid in it once for all. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Extracts and Documents relating to Maratha History. 
Vol. I : Siva Chhatrapati. By Sueendra Nath 
Sen, M.A. 9-| x 6, 150pp. Calcutta: 1920. 

The Calcutta University and Mr. Sen deserve to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of this volume. It is a revised 
translation, with notes and appendices, of a famous hahhar, 
or chronicle, by Anant Sabhasad, who was a servant of Sivaji’s 
son Eajaram. Mr. Sen’s translation reads well, and is, no 
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doubt, correct. ' His notes, too, , are good,, tlioiigli perhaps 
he is unnecessarily sarcastic about the works of. Graiit-Diift’ 
and Khafi Khan. It is the fashion nowadays to disparage 
Khafi Kliaii and ' to speak of him as a late and prejudiced 
writer. Yet he was a contemporary of Aiirangzeh, and. he lias 
written generously of Sivaji's good conduct to female captives 
and his reverence for the Koran. , .His history was .not 
published till fifty >two ■. years after Sivajfs death, but, 
Mr. Mo.iiey, Colonel Lees, and Professor Dowsoii are all 
agreed that it was 'written much earlier. , The point . is dis- 
cussed by Lees in his Materials for the. History of Indm, 
Hertford, 1868, and by Dowson in the seventh volume of 
Elliot’s History of India. MTiether the box, mnduq, that Khafi 
K. speaks of was (as I am inclined to think) a cabinet, or o.iily 
a ' metaphor for , the author’s memory, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that. Khafi Khan was in the habit of keeping 
diaries soon after, he attained maturity. Many of his state- 
.iiieiits are supported by Sabhasad, the only chronicler, as 
Mr. Sen calls him, whose work can claim to he contemporary. 
Sabhasad was not an independent writer ; he was the servant 
of Siv’s so.n and wrote for Ms master, who, apparently, was 
very ignorant of his father’s history. But Sabhasad wrote 
before the full development of the Sivaji legend, and before 
native writers had the fear of Western sentiments about 
the baseness of assassinations before their eyes, and so he told 
no lies about the deaths of the two brothers Chaiidar Eav and 
Suryaji Eav. His withers were mivuung just as were those 
of the old Greeks who hymnized Harmodius and xiristogeiton 
(see Mr. Sen’s note on p. „ 6 and the remarks of Professor 
Sarkar) . Siva j i was a patriot, and had several heroic attributes , 
and Tve may say of him, as Johnson said of Cromwell, that he 
wanted nothing to raise him to heroic excellence but virtue. 
But it is as absurd to call him a saint as, to use Swinhuriie’s 
phrase, it is to regard Mary Queen of Scots as a stiiigless 
creature. Sivaji’s favourite goddess was Bhowani, that ,is 
the goddess of the Thags, : and he claimed that she appeared 
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to tim ill a dream the night before the murder and promised 
to stand by him. At your hands,'’ she said, I shall get 
Afzal killed. I grant you success.” 

The two startling events in Sivaji's career are his murder 
of Afzal and his son’s escape from Agra in bJicmghies of 
sweetmeats. I am sorry to ‘find that the veteran historian 
Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar accepts the story that Afzal 
was the aggressor, and thinks that Sivaji acted in self-defence. 
There is no evidence for this, for no one was present except 
the two men, Afzal and Sivaji, and Sivaji destroyed 
the evidence against himself by stabbing Afzal, and, so far 
as I know, never published to Bijapur or the world any 
explanation of what had occurred. All the jirobabilities are 
against Afzal’s being the assailant. He was an elderly man 
and so feeble that he had to move about in a litter. Moreover, 
he ivas only a servant, and his mission was to bring Sivaji 
to court. He had no authority to kill him and no motive for 
doing so. Simple-minded Sabhasad admits this when he tells 
us at p. 9 that Sivaji was regarded at Bijapur as so formidable 
that no one wuuld march against him till at last the Yizier 
said, '' What is Sivaji ? I will bring him alive, a prisoner, 
without even getting off my horse (? palanquin).” Jadu Nath 
Sarkar says (History of Aumngzihy IV, p. 38, note) that 
Khafi K. says that both Afzal and Sivaji came to the inter- 
view unarmed, and he gives KhWi K., II, 117, as the authority 
for this statement. But Khafi K. in the place mentioned says 
exactly the opposite as regards Sivaji. He says, line 8, 
Sivaji had a dagger (biclmd) up his sleeve, and plunged it 
into AfzaFs belly. Probably this hicliud, literally scorpion, 
was the or tiger’s claws, of which there is now a 

speciineii,, in .the. Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 

Even if .Khafi K.’s-. authority were rejected,, on the' ground 
of the lateness of. his, book, -.there is ^another ..Muhammadan 
historian .who ,'.tell.s, us. of. 'Aizai’s', assassination 'in . a book 
composed several years before Sabliasad’s' chronicle w^as written 
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(see ‘Alamgimama of Muh. Ivazim, Bib. Iiid. ed., p. 577). It is 
ciistomary for Hindu writers to extol Sivaji’s courage and to 
represent bim as opposing tbe whole Moghul Empire. But 
the Pratapgarh incident occurred in the early days of Sivaji, 
and belongs to a petty war between Sivaji and the King of 
Bijapur. Aurangzeb had nothing to do with it, and there is 
no reason to suppose that Afzal was accompanied by a force 
of twelve thousand cavalry. 

H. Beveridge. 


Ibn Muyassar. Annales d’Eoybte (Les Khaliees 
Fatimides). Texte Arabe, edite par M. Henri Masse. 
15 X II5 300 pp. Le Caire. 1919. [Publications de 
I’Institut Fran 9 ais d^Archeologie Orientale.] 

This is a history of Egypt under Fatimid Caliphs, 
extending (with lacunae comprising most of the reign of 
al-Hakim and the whole of that of al-Zahir) from the year 
362 (al-Miilzz) to 553 (al-Fahz). According to the colophon 
of the unique manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale, it is 
an extract made by al-Maqrizi (died 845) from the chronicle 
of Ibn Muyassar (died 677), which is said to have been a 
continuation of the history of al-MusabbilA (died 420). The 
problems arising from this ascription are discussed by 
M. Mass6 in his introduction. 

The editor states that he was engaged on this work at the 
outbreak of the War, and that it was only after an interruption 
of four years that he was able to complete it. He admits 
“le caractere hatif de retablissement du texte and asks 
the reader to regard the hook as “ le travail intermittent dhin 
soldat ’h If the text is not iree from evidences of haste, the 
editor has made amends by providing his edition with a 
valuable series of accessories. In addition to a “ Sommaire 
Chronologique there are no less than five indexes, viz.: 
I, Index Historique (personal names, etc.) ; II, Index 
Geographique ; III, ^Idifices, Monuments et Quartiers ; 
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IV, Index Administratif (ofiicial titles, etc.) ; V, Ouvrages 
Cites, The Index Historique is not in all respects satisfactory. 
When the text gives a personal name with the kunyah prefixed, 
it is the hmyah that M. Masse takes into account for purposes 
of indexing. Thus will be found 

among the names beginning with the letter uJ, and there is 
not even a cross-reference under which is a much more 

important part of the name than the humjah, Thehunyah, 
in fact, is a part of the name that M. Masse might very well 
have disregarded. Under al - Husain ibn Jauhar references 
are given to p. 55, 1. 22, and p. 56, 1. 4; later on under 
Abu 'Abdallah al-Husain ibn Jauhar the only reference 
is to p. 54, 1. 3. How those for whose benefit indexes are 
compiled have a right to expect that all such references to 
passages in which a single person is mentioned will be grouped 
in a single place, or, at least, that cross-references will be given 
to any other headings under which supplementary information 
will be foxmd. Otherwise there is a danger that the primary 
object of an index may to some extent be defeated. 

In establishing the text M. Masse has had to depend on a 
single manuscript, which, as we learn from the critical notes, 
is capable of giving readings like (p. 55, L 15) and 

(p. 18, 1. 1). Naturally in such circumstances the 
reconstruction of the text presents difficulties, and the editor's 
emendations do not remove all the obscurities. The following 
remarks and suggestions will, it is hoped, be of use to readers 
of the book.: — 

Page 4, line 16; p. 6, 1. 16: i ^^^.3 A, p. 6, 

L 17: (and asserted their relationship to). p. 7, 1 4 : 

is correct, p. 8, 1. 8 : p. 10, 1. 16 : 

(Ma‘add has become master of the situation), 
p. 11, 1.9: p. 12, 1. 8 : 13, 1. 6: 

iwj (with Maqrm). p. 14, 1. 8 : not be 

altered. The expression I set about doing 
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something) is Tery common in jjula<i ed. (1311), 

i, 44 nit., 67 ult., p. 124, l, p. 15, 1. 7: 

the MS. leading need not be altered; 

ordinals of this type are common in late Arabic, cf. Ibn lyas, i, 

145, 4 ci.f. i ^ _] \ '\ i ... 1 r * 

iki jLsL etc., etc. p. 15^ (lo also 

p. 16, 1. 2). p. 18, 1. 8- L ' 1 ■ 

(was ruined in 

consequence of it), p. 21, 1. 3 . ^ ^ 

(its Bedouin). The jl^^i of the ! j? x • i* 

^ was for centuries one 01 

the plagues of Egypt. p, 30. 1. ig, (metre), p. .31, 

1. 7 : . p. 32, 1. 14 : 

(then a second time). p. 


p. 32, 1. 15, 

1. 16 : tiiilJ (a third time). 

p. 33, 1. 10: ^,^i. p. 33, 1. 20 ; ..A \ p. 34, 1, g. 

ij-xi-L . p. 06, 1. 1 . . p_ 30^ jp 2-6 : these rerse.s are 

giTen in a more correct form in Aba’l-Mahasin (ed. Popper), ii, 1 88. 
p. 36, 1 3 ; the emendation proposed is nnmetrical. Eead ? 

p. 39^1. 4 : xlJd [ '..m, {?), p gg^ p g . J . _ 

jAaU, cf. Qur’an, ss, 32. p. 43^ j_ ^g . , 

p. 51,1. 2: (with MS.), p. gi_ g j _ 

feet), p. 51, 1. 10 : 


P* 54, 1, 4 : j cl p. 44, 1. 8 

jli* . p. 57, 1. 21 : d:x:^!:k^\ , t iq. 

MS. reading, is correct 


.. f 

^ J c • 


P‘ 58, 1. 19 : (ij:U |U), the 

16: JUb ;jLU cl Dozy. 

€ 0 '* ■ ^ \ /i 

(al-M. read the remainder of the Terse for him), p. 62, 1. 16 : 

. p.^ 63, 1. o . Is ^ corruption of J.-sy ? 

p. 63 ult.: (pitched battle), p. 64, 1. 14: Uil . 

(?). 


p. 65, 1. 14 

p 


P- ®5, 1. 17 


68 , 1 . 12 : 


p.67, 1. 10: 

■ C'‘j- ^ P- 72, 1. 16 : p. 79, 

^ p. 79, 1. 17 : ^ 

p. 81,1. 14: (your Solomon), p. 82, 1. 5’: tu.*^ . 

p. 82, 1. 11: i4-%, ’■W p. ^-2, 1. 12: 
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U 1 jV (metre I), p. 83, 1. 14 : , the MS. 

reading, ( = Tacant ’O is correct, c£. Dozy. p. 85, 1. 11 : 

. p. 85, 1. 19: . p. 94,^ 1. 22 : tOblU . 

p. 95, L 11 : . p. 97, L 17 : . p. 98, 

I, 2 : . 

C. A. Storey. 


.'Melanges d'tiistoire et de Geographie Orientals. 
Tome 2. By Henri Cordier, Membre de ITnstitut, 
Professeiir a TEcole des Langiies Orientales. 9f X 6|-, 
322 pp. Paris : Maisomieuve & Fils. 1920. 

This fine volume of 322 pages is a successor to a previous 
one published in 1914 from the j)en of the same authoritative 
writer. The present collection comprises nineteen essays, 
in the main reviews and addresses, now brought together by 
M. Cordier from the various Journals and Comptes Eendues 
in which they first appeared, and bearing dates ranging from 
1902 to 1919. The list of the titles of these articles will 
best indicate the wide range of these Melanges, They are, 
in order : '' Central and Eastern Asia and Chinese Studies, 

'’ The Chinese of Turgot, ’’ “ Marco Polo’s Itinerary in Persia,” 
" The Situation in China ” (written in 1912), “ Delhi,” “ Islam 
in China,” " the Quest of a H.W. and N.E. Passage to Asia ” 
(an introduction of three pages to a lecture by M. Eabot), 
“Tibet, China, and England,” “ Excavations in Central 
Asia ” (two papers, one of 1910 and a second of 1914), “ The 
Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs ” (also two papers, dated 
respectively 1906 and 1902— I have not read these), 
“ Albuquerque,” “ General de Beylie,” “ The Mongol Invasion 
of the Middle Ages,” “ Sculpture in Stone in China,” 
“ Baghdad,” “ Buddhist Art,” and “ Turks and Bulgars 
In all these essays we enjoy the ripe fruit of Pro- 
fessor Cordier’s wide reading and exceptionally exact and 
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well-digested scholarship. And the result is an ensemble of 
ordered knowledge and matured judgments on the often 
obscure and difficult topics examined, so that what the reader 
may have opened from curiosity or duty he is likely to close 
with the resolve that this volume shall, or the wish that it 
could (according as the income tax vam|)ire and the rate- 
collecting horse-leech may have treated him), repose for 
frequent reference upon his bookshelves. And for that reason, 
and because the names and dates of little-known persons and 
unfamiliar places abound in it, it would have added to the 
value of this medley ” if it terminated with an index. And 
I may end these general remarks by expressing a sense of 
grateful appreciation of the very clear and, as it were, resonant 
presentation of historical events and processes which marks 
Professor Cordier's waiting. It can hardly have been easy 
to attain this desirable clarity, one may suppose, with some 
of the subjects treated. 

Take, for instance, the racial relations and ethnic move- 
ments — obscure and but partly ascertained or explained at 
best — that evolved their intricate and often sinister dramas 
in inner Asia from the third century b.c. to the fifteenth of 
our era. It is a kind of nightmare jazz-dance of Plims and 
Yueh-chih, Turks, Sakas, Ephthalites, Uigurs, and Mongols, 
conquering, expelling, massacring, mixing, vanishing, and 
now and again exploding in such human detonations as 
Attila, Tamerlane, and Genghis Khan. Nowhere, I believe, 
are these dim but portentous energies more clearly 
appreciated and outlined than in pages 8 to 11 of M. Cordier’s 
introductory paper, an address delivered at the Sorbonne 
in 1908, and in that on the Mongol Invasion of the Middle 
Ages ’b 

So, too, with the paper contributed in 1910 to the Revue 
Hebdomadaire on '' Tibet, China, and England ‘k It opens 
with a geographical study of that forbidding, and long 
forbidden land, embodying also its administrative structure 
(with, of course, many of those repellent and monstrous- 
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Tibetan iiameSj on wliich. we might surmise Swift had based 
his Brobdingnag and Houyhnhnms). To this succeeds a 
most skilfully compressed narrative of the internal and 
external history of the vast realm, which develops at the end 
into an account of the diplomatic negotiations between 
China, Tibet, and Great Britain, and of the Younghusbaiid 
expedition to Lhassa of 1904. M. Cordier is a friend of this 
country, but occasionally, as in this instance, a candid one. 
The more weighty, therefore, the concluding paragraph of 
this most valuable contribution. He thinks that the British 
expedition into Tibet will have had one result only— the 
consolidation of Chinese power in that country, The condition 
of India, he observes, does not permit us to-day to launch 
into risky adventures. The Japanese victories have had the 
most lively repercussion among the Hindus, '' comme chez 
les autres peiiples de FAsie dont les jaunes desirent expuiser 
leurs maitres temporaires.” 

From these, and from all the essays in the Melanges 
reader may rise with that comforting assurance that what 
Professor Cordier relates or describes as historical and 


geographical truth is indeed the net result of all research 
published up to the date when he summed it up, that it* 
has been well scrutinized, long pondered, and judicious’' 
expressed. If anyone regards that as a modest achievenif''^ 

I venture the opinion that it demands a lifetime’s laboui 
accomplish, and that M. Cordier has had to buy his succ'^ 
’at that price. 

Space remains only for a few observations on one furt^ 
essay in the volume, that headed L’Art Bouddhique ' 
a review of Chavannes’ La Sculpture BoucliMqiie, aii« 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas’ translation of Boucher’s TJi 


Beginnings of Buddhist Art. 

When in the second part of M. Cordier’s careful paper he 
comes to consider with M. Foucher the very interesting 
subject of the origin of Buddhist art, he remarks that what 
characterizes the ancient sculptures is that they represent 
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the life of Buddha Buddha, and that this is due not 

to incapacity, but to tradition and custom. '' What is the 
cause of this abstention? ’’ he asks, and observes that the 
problem is delicate, but hardly seems resolvable. His 
siibsecpient reflections are valuable, but I may perhaps draw 
attention to the treatment of this point by an Italian authority, 
Alessandro della Seta, whose masterly volume has been 
rendered into admirable English by 'Miss Marion Harrison 
under the title of Religion mid Art, For della Seta appears 
to me rem acu tetigisse, and to have found a somid and 
satisfying solution of the enigma. I venture to cite the 
pertinent passage as rendered in translation on pp. 305-6 
of the English edition. 

“ Thus the date, forms, and character of Buddhist art,'’ 
we read, '' furnish proof of its CTieek origin, which also accounts 
for certain of its distinctive features. There must have been 
a struggle w^ith the tendency towards the symbolic repre- 
sentation of Buddha. 

Whilst in the art of the Gandhara school the scenes con- 
cerning the incarnations of Buddha represent the reformer 
as a real figure, in the art of Middle India Buddha in these 
ame scenes is represented hj a symbol. A historical and 
Y^Tative art which depicts nothing but the life of a single 
vidual, and from those scenes banishes the individual 

it owes its existence, an art which subjects 
now ' . . ' . . . ** 

, .i to this ruthless self-mutilation exhibits remarkable 
Atti . ' . . . ■ ' ■ . ' 

msistency. But this inconsistency is explained by the 

ural aversion from figured forms underlying the spirit 

^Pl'tlie Buddhist doctrines. Contact wdth the civilmation 

. :id art of Greece had led the Gtodhara Buddhists to conceal 

^ais aversion, for they sa\v in art a pow’'erful means of 

"jjropaganda and represented Buddha under his real aspect, 

which Asoka in his monuments had not yet dared to do. 

But to the Buddhists of Northern India, the cradle of the 

creed, such historical narrative representation must have 

appeared in the light of a crime against the purity of the 
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doctrine ; to assign a definite form to tie figure of one wio 
had denied the absolute value of all forms in the sphere of 
phenomena must have seemed the greatest insult to the 
spirit of his teaching. But the help offered by this art was too 
powerful to be despised, and the Buddhism of Middle India 
hoped to preserve its orthodoxy by permitting figured repre- 
sentation of the life of Buddha, but banishing the figure of 
the founder himself. For this reason the sculptured forms 
of Buddha-Gaya, Barhut, and SMtshi appear headless. 
But Buddhists had hoped in vain thus to preserve the anti- 
image tendency ; the thin end of the wedge had been inserted, 
and shortly afterwards they were forced to admit the figure 
of Buddha, and, moreover, under the classical aspect of the 
G-andhhra school. The sculpture of Amaravati illustrates 
the final stage of this last concession. The paintings of 
Ajanta, executed a few centuries later, vshow how the tradition, 
b}^ that time firmly established, had been maintained. 

This struggle would never have taken place if Buddhist 
art had been the spontaneous product of religious conception, 
for it would either have avoided dealing with the incarnations 
of Buddha or it would have permitted representations of his 
figiii'e. The similar phenomenon presented by some specimens 
of -Mohammedan art, which represents the deeds of sacred 
persons, but substitutes ciphers for the faces of these 
individuals, affords further proof of the difliciilties with w^hich 
onl}’' the religions which received their art from an alien 
civilization had to contend.’’ L. G, Hopkins. 

Colloquial Arabic. Shuwa Dialect of Bornu, Nigeria, 
AND OF THE REGION OP Lake Chab. Grammar and 
Vocabulary, with some proverbs and songs. By G. T. 
Lethem, ILA., LL.B., Assistant District Officer, Political 
Department, Nigeria. 6 x 4, pp. viii, 487. Published 
for the Government of Nigeria by the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies. London : 1920. 

Sliiiwa is the westermnost- of the Arabic;; dialects of . the 
Sudan. The Shuwa fall into principal groups of Arab tribes 
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which, have settled in Bornu within the last three hundred 
years. Their speech resembles that of their Arab neighbours 
to the east, of which a grammar was published in 1913 by 
Monsieur H. Caibou. Mr. Lethem’s book is intended primarily 
for those who wish to speak Shuwa. It is arranged 
accordingly, and some exercises are provided for the beginner, 
who will probably not regret that, on the ground of expense, 
Latin type has been used almost throughout, iit the same 
time, the book constitutes a full and careful study of the dialect, 
which does not appear to have been described in detail before, 
a study, moreover, by one who evidently has a competent 
knowledge of Arabic. 

The English-Arabic vocabulary at the end of the book 
must contain several thousand native words and expressions. 
So large a collection is a notable achievement. The bulk of 
the words are Arabic. Those derived from Kanuri and Haiisa 
are distinguivshed and the number is comparatively few. About 
as many, or perhaps more, are marked as being of milaiowii 
origin. Some of these look as if they had been drawn from 
African languages ; but a fair proportion are Arabic, used in the 
original form and sense. Some of the Arabic words in the 
dialect have had their meanings extended. Permutations of 
radicals occur now and then. 

The grammar is set out clearly and fully, though perhaps 
it would have been well to have given a little more prominence 
to the feminine ta, which seems only to be alluded to in a 
note in a place where it may easily escape attention, and to 
have given the full conjugation of all the weak verbs which are 
used as examples. Some of the grammatical features will be 
of interest to philologists. Such, for instance, are the 
transmutation of j into d and d into of which there are a 
few examples ; and the feminine plural forms used for the 
pronouns and for verbs ; the verbal forms of alkattab, alMtab, 
parallel with the ordinary V and VI forms, and gamm in 
the perfect running parallel with gam (rise). 

There are many other peculiarities well worth a full 
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examination ; but on the whole the departure from standard 
in grammar as in vocabulary is remarkably small considering 
how long the Shuwa have been settled in the midst of a large 
alien poj)ulation. 

The proverbs and songs, besides being accompanied by 
translations, are explained in a way that makes them enter- 
taining as well as instructive, though it must be confessed that 
certain obscurities remain. The allusion to Abu Zaid el Hilali 
has not been understood by the author. 

These short pieces give an idea of the people, about whom 
also some information is contained in the introduction. 

Mr. Lethem aclmowledges indebtedness as regards the 
grammar to Mr. G. T. F. Tomlinson, who had partially com- 
pleted a grammar and gave up all his material for incorporation. 
Thanks are due to Mr. Lethem for a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of Arabic dialects, a result of his personal 
observations, and one may hope for more. 

A. R. G. 


History of the Armenians in India. By Mesrovb J. 
Seth. 7-1 x 4^%-, pp. xxii and 190 + 8, cloth. Calcutta : 
published by the Author at 11 Wellesley Square, 
London. 1915. 

I\ir. Seth’s book is a peculiarly interesting historical com- 
pilation, including the preface, extending over 212 closely 
printed small 8vo pages, useful both to the students of the 
general history of India and to those who are desirous to know 
who the Armenians are and what is their place in history- 
The author, who is well versed in classical Armenian, is an 
enthusiastic lover of the history of the ancient and worthy 
nation to whom lie belongs, and has been indefatigable in 
tracing the records of the Armenian mercantile communities 
settled ill the most important trading centres in India. The 
work was brought out at Calcutta towards the end of the year 
1895, and either by modesty or some oversight, it is quite 
JRAS. JULY 1921. BO 
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recently that its distinguished author has thought of presenting 
a copy to the library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

While the author was engaged upon putting his materials 
together (thatis, about a year. before its publication), Mr.W.E. 
Gladstone, whom he regarded as Armenia's truest friend ", 
had received an Aiiglo' Armenian deputation at Hawardeii, 
liis country home, on the anniversary of his eighty-fifth 
birthday, December 29, 1894, and in reply to their address 
made one of his most impressive, soubstirriiig speeches in 
reprobation of the massacres perpetrated on the Armenians 
ill the Sassim district — the ancient Taroii. I,ii a passage of 
this .speech, which the author quotes in the preface of his 
■work,' Mr. Gladstone said that vHhe intelligence, which had 
reached him tended strongly to a , Gonclusion to the general 
effect that the outrages and scenes and abominations of 1876 
in Bulgaria had been repeated' in 1894 in Armenia, and after 
...carefully co'nsideiing the report 'if was time, that one general 
shout of execration, not of men, but of deeds, one general 
shout of execration directed against deeds of wickedness, 
should rise from outraged humanity, and should force itself 
into the ears of the Sultan of Turkey and make him sensible, 
if anything could make him sensible, of the madness of such 
a course 

On reading these solemn and well-weighed words of the high- 
soiiled and venerable English statesman, who had always 
taken the forefront in the battle for liberty and justice, the 
young author decided to respectfully dedicate his weak to 
him. In the meantime an inquiry into the massacres had been 
held at Mush, and the celebrated Memorandum of Reforms, 
dated May 11, 1895, had been agreed upon by the Great 
Powers, and handed in to the Sublime Porte ; and yet, in spite 
of his word of honour ", given by the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
that he would personally see the necessary reforms carried 
out in Armenia, the perseeution, massacre, and spoliation 
of the Armenian nation had not ceased. So Mr. Gladstone, 
on reading the words of the dedication, in which lie is described 
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as '' the veteran statesman whose strongly expressed sympathy 
for oppressed Armenians in Turkey has endeared him to every 
Armenian throughout the world”, sent to the author, 
Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, a letter of acknowledgment, in which 
the following emphatic words occur : — 

" I continue to regard with acute pain and shame the 
triumph of wickedness in Turkey over a whole civilized and 
Christian world. I know of no similar disgrace upon record. 

" The only and limited mitigation of their feelings is found 
in deep reverence for all those Armenians who have preferred 
their faith to their life.” 

If all British and foreign statesmen and legislatures had 
been inspired by these sentiments of one of Britain’s greatest 
and noblest sons, had as freely given expression to their 
feelings and acted upon them, there is no doubt that the 
Armenian nation would, in the next twenty-five years, have 
been spared additional cruel losses and vicissitudes ; and the 
Turks themselves would, each time they were left to their 
own devices, have been prevented from the ignominious and 
barbarous part they played as a government and as a quasi- 
theocratic community in which their ideals of supremacy 
made havoc of the moral and material interests of the most 
capable, energetic, enterprising, and^ pushing race in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The author describes the sources of the materials for his 
historjq and how he was led to make researches by studying 
the inscriptions in classical Armenian tombstones in the 
national burying grounds of the community at Calcutta, 
Chinsiirah, Agra, Gwalior, Surat, Bombay, Masulipatan, 
Madras, Deccah, Syedabad, Patna, and further on ten other 
centres of Armenian commerce. This formidable list of places 
shows how ubiquitous must the Armenian traders have been 
at one time in India, and how widespread were their 
mercantile operations. 

He makes handsome acknowledgments for the help he 
received from Professof C. R. Wilson, ^ of 
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the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and mentions his iiidebteclness 
to the pages of William Bolt’s Considemtions on Indian 
AffairSy in^, London. 

He appropriately begins Ms history of the Armenians in 
India by giving a sketch of Armenian tradition as handed 
down from antiquity and continued to modern times. The 
erroneous idea disseminated by more than one modern 
English writer that the Armenians are a religious sect, or 
a merely commercial community, raises his indignation, as 
it has raised the ire of many of his compatriots, “ on account 
of the cynicism lying underneath that idea.” He is at pains 
to show what every reader of the Holy Bible ought to know, 
that the ancestral and primitive home of the Armenians is the 
land of Ararat, that descended from the Aryan stock their 
nation dates right back to the year 2111 b.c., when Haik, the 
son of Togormah, of the family of Japhet, killed in battle 
Belus of Assyria, and became the chief ancestor and founder 
of the Armenian nation, \vho to this day call themselves after 
his name and their comitry Haiasdan, i.e. the land of the 
Haik. The author shows by means of a genealogical table, 
based upon Genesis x, 2-3, and xi, 10-26, that Abraham 
came about three hundred years after Haik. Passing on, he 
mentions every passage in the Bible w^ich has reference to 
Armenia. 

Of Tigranes II, 93-39 b.c., of the dynasty of the Arsacidm, 
who ruled in Armenia from 149 b.c. to a.d. 428, that is to sa}% 
for 577 years, the Roman general Sucullus %Yrote : '' It is 
but a few^ days’ journey from the coimtry of Gabiri or Sebastia 
(the modern Sivas) into Armenia, where Tigranes, king of 
kings, is seated surrounded with that po%Ter which has WTested 
Asia from the Parthiaiis, which carries Grecian colonies into 
Media, subdues Syria and Palestine.” 

Having quoted these words, the author could now add 
that the mandate for the Holy Land has been practically 
granted to Great Britain, and that for Syria Englishmen and 
Frenchmen might bear in mind that both these historic 
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regions at one time formed part of the dominions of an 
Armenian Empire. He further quotes from Cicero, who, 
ref erring to Tigranes II, said that he made the Eepublic of 
Rome tremble before the prowess of his arms’’. 

Then we have a brief summary of the history of Armenia 
from A.D. 428,and mention of the successful war waged against 
the Persian king of kings and his Zoroastrian chief priests 
for religious liberty and Christian independence, an event 
which the Armenians look upon as the religious and political 
rebirth of their nation just after they had made an alphabet 
for themselves and translated the Scriptures into the idiom 
of Ararat. After referring to the invasion of Armenia by the 
Saracens under Abdur-Rahman and the persecutions the 
Armenians endured at the hands of Arab Emirs or Governors, 
he describes the establishment of the Armenian kingdom in 
the year a.d. 859, under Prince Ashod of the Bagradite family, 
who made the city of Ani near Kars and whose dynasty ruled 
in Armenia Major upwards of two centuries, and under whom 
the Armenians enjoyed freedom and made very remarkable 
progress in the arts of civilization. He then describes how 
Ruben, a scion of the Bagradite dynasty, when the kingdom 
in Upper Armenia came to an end, founded the principality 
of Lesser Armenia and Cilicia, which eventually became a 
kingdom, and how this kingdom gave hospitality to the 
Crusaders on their way through Asia Minor for Palestine and 
entered into commercial relations with Venice and other 
European states. 

Tracing the commercial relations of Armenia with India to 
a remote past, he says that, From the days of Vasco do 
Gama, the Armenians carried on a prosperous trade with 
India by the land route via Persia.” He dates the influx 
of the Armenians into India from the palmy days of the. 
Mogul Empire, and narrates the circumstances in which 
Akbar the Great built a church for them for Christian worship 
at Agra, his capital, in the year 1562. It speaks well for their 
character that wherever the Armenian merchants settled 
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in tlie principal commercialcentr.es of India, they built ttein- 
selves a church and provided it with a burial ground for their 
dead. Owing to this pious practice they l3oth made provision 
for their religious needs and kept up their iiatioiial tradition 
and identity in foreign lands. If as traders and merchants 
they did not leave a connected record of their history, they 
left many sepultiiral monuments by which their movements 
could be traced.' And it was reserved to the zeal of Mr. 
Mesrovb J. Seth to uthize them for this history. 

In his deliberate opinion the dowmfall of the Mogul 
Empire, followed by anarchy and troublous times, was the 
death-knell of the commercial pursuits of the Armenians. 
In Agra, Akbar’s great capital, he found in the old cemetery 
of the Armenians nine tombstones bearing inscriptions in 
classical Armenian. The first of them reads as follows : 
“ This is the tomb of Khoja (a Persian title of respect) Moorad, 
who departed to Christ in the year a.d. 1645.’’ The author 
thinks that as the church was built here in 1562, many more 
deaths must have occurred up to 1701, the date of the last 
inscription. 

Mr. Seth describes how for many years Armenia became 
the battle-field of the Persian and Turkish dominions 
respectively, representing the opposed Islamic sects of Shiafii 
and Sumii, and how both Persian and Turk devastated the 
country. This in order to prevent each other’s power of 
recuperation. The Armenian inhabitants were the chief 
sufferers from the effects of their religious and political 
animosities, and there is an episode which, in consequence of 
its great hardships, the Armenians never forget. 

This episode is described by the author as follows:—' In 
one of his many expeditions against Shah Abbas, the Great 
King of Persia, had occasion to visit the commercial city of 
J ulfa on the banks of the Aras river, and a royal reception w'as 
accorded him by the opulent citizens. Their wealth dazzled 
the eyes of the avaricious and crafty monarch, and he resolved 
to make himself their master. He had long had the develop- 
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ment of the trade of his country at heartl and as there was 
lack of commercial enterprise in hisowm subjects he determined 
to make the Armenians, who carried on an extensive trade with 
India, instrumental in improving the trade of his own with 
other countries, and particularly with India. He carried out 
his cherished project to the detriment of the Armenians, whose 
position as merchants at that period was rather enviable in the 
commercial world. He issued a mandate to his soldiers, to be 
carried out ivithin three days^ that they should raze the town 
level with the ground and force the inhabitants to leave their 
homes and migrate to Persia. The hapless Armenians, with 
tears and lamentations, were thus forced to abandon Julfa, 
and after encountering great hardship about twelve 
thousand families reached the city of Ispahan in a.d. 1605, 
where, however, every hospitality was accorded them by the 
great Shah Abbas. He evinced great interest in his guests (!), 
as he called them, and allowed them an extensive piece of 
ground in the suburbs of Zenderood. The Armenian colonists 
there built a city, which they styled New Julfa, in memory 
of the one abandoned.” 

He tells us that they prospered here, but a bad successor 
of Shah Abbas, wanting to appropriate their wealth, had 
recourse to the use of tortures, in consequence of which the 
W' ell-to-do fled the country with their families and their 
wealth at the dead of night to avoid detection. From Ispahan 
they reached Basrah, and from thence sailed to India. The 
first port they reached was Surat, Here they formed a settle- 
ment and built tvro churches. He adds that Surat and its 
district was one of the parts of India, the earliest brought mto 
close relations with European coimtries. 

In his third chapter, the author gives an account of the 
settlement of the Armenians in Behar and Bengal, and shows 
how they formed a permanent settlement at Syedabad, 
the commercial suburb of Murshidabad, in virtue of a 
firman 01 decree issued in 1665 by Aurungzebe, the Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi. f ‘ At Syedabad,” he says, “ the Armenians 
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rendered valuable services to the Honourable East India 
Company during the eventful year of 1756, when Hoi well 
and his fellow-captives were taken to Murshidabad after the 
tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta/ ’ He informs us that 
the oldest Christian church in Bengal is the Roman Catholic 
Church at Bandel, built by the Portuguese in 1599, and the 
next the Armenian church at Chinsurah, erected by the 
Marcar family in 1695, and completed in 1697. It was 
dedicated to S. John the Baptist. When the donor of the 
church died in the same year a memorial inscription in 
Armenian verse was put over his tomb, of which Mr. Seth 
has given an excellent rendering. It deserves the special 
notice of those who take an interest in Christian Eionumeiital 
work. 

In the course of his archaeological work for the Bengal 
Governinent, Mr. Seth found in the Armenian churchyard of 
Calcutta a tomb bearing the date of July 11, 1630, a 
much older Christian tomb,” he states, than that of Job 
Charnock in the churchyard of S. John’s Church (the old 
cathedral), whose shrine, according to the popularly accepted 
tradition in connexion with the founding of Calcutta by him 
in 1690, was hitherto aclmowledged as the oldest in Calcutta.” 

We then have the description of the most interesting episode 
of all to the students of the early history of Fort William and 
the English trade corporation there established. An eminent 
Armenian merchant named Khojali Israel Sarhad had 
ingratiated himself at the court of Azimiish-Shaii in 1687, 
and eventually became a favourite with his young son, 
Fiimikh Siyar, then about fourteen years old. The friendship 
of the future emperor was won by presents of 'toys, at that 
time very acceptable, for which he expressed a great deal of 
satisfaction, often sending for Khojah Sarhad and making 
him sit by him many hours to show what uses they were for.^ 

^ The result was tliafc in July, 169S, for the sum of sixteeii thousand 
rupees the English acquired letters -patent from the Prince allowing 
them to purchase from existing holders the right of renting the three 
villages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Govindpur. 
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In those days, as always, the Amieniaiis, as fellow-traders, 
were rendering excellent service to the East India Company ; 
and when, in 1715, they were under the necessity of sending a 
deputation to the Mogul Court at Delhi they secured the 
services of Khojah Israel Sarhad, who was known as an 
Armenian merchant of great eminence and vast influence. 
It appears that he had a thorough knowledge of English and 
Persian. Accordingly he was selected to accompany John 
Surman and Edward Stephenson, of the Company’s 
service. Their object, we are told, was to solicit redress for 
past and security against future oppression, for an extension 
of their old and for many new privileges, and particularly 
for a small spot of ground to be allowed them wherever they 
settled a f actor The deputation reached Delhi on the 
8th July, 1715. Khoj ah Sarhad, being on terms of intimacy 
with the Emperor Ferrukh Siyar, matters progressed speedily, 
and, on condition of paying ten thousand rupees per annum 
as a ijeshcush or acknowledgment, the Grand Finnan or 
decree was issued on the 6th January, 1716-17. At p. 36, 
Mr. Seth gives a faithful .translation of this state document, 
whose date is forty years before the battle of Plassey under 
Clive, 

The good relations subsisting between the Armenians and 
the English ceased when the latter decided on becoming a 
territorial power. The cause was the salt monopoly, which in 
the hands of the Armenian operators and merchants was five 
times cheaper than after it was forcibly appropriated by 
Governor Harry Verelst and Francis Sykes, representing the 
council of the Company. This, we are told, caused the total 
ruin of many Armenian families. 

The historian mentions with feelings of satisfaction and 
pride the charitable deeds performed by many of his Christian 
fellow-countiymen. He narrates that at the time of the 
tragedy of the Black Hole in 1756, when Drake, the Governor 
of Calcutta, with other English people took refuge in ships, 
dropped down with the tide, and anchored off Fulta, forty 
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miles away from the city, it, was Khojali Petrus Aratoon, 
an Armenian merchant of Calcutta, who secretly supplied 
them for some six months with boat-loads of provisions from 
Calcutta until the arrival of the '' army of retribution '' from 
Madras. He also mentions the patronage accorded to Greek 
merchants by Armenians, who represented the leading 
coniniercial element in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The author makes especial mention of Mesrovb David 
Tkaliatin (1803-58) as his teacher at Calcutta, who, he says, 
gave a sound education in Armenian and English. What 
must be peculiarly interesting to many English readers is the 
circumstance that Thaliatiii was admitted into Bishop’s 
College at Calcutta as a foundationer in 1828 by the saintly 
Bishop Ileberd the well-known hymn-vuiter, who was at that 
time Bishop of Calcutta, and '' whose memory ”, he informs 
us, he (Thaliatiii) reverenced throughout his life,” Thus 
some of the spirit must have descended on him, and through 
him on the author himself. To show how well Thaliatiii 
profited by his admission to Bishop’s College, he says : Here, 
after a course of five years, during which he studied English, 
Latin, Greek, and Persian, besides the fine arts, the Board of 
Education certified him as Master of Arts.” He was born at 
Erivan and died at Siiiras. A marble mural tablet erected 
in the Armenian church in that famous city describes him as 

an erudite professor, a profound scholar, an eminent poet 
and historian 

The historian reserved Ms best encomiums for the 
Armenians of Southern India. W They settled permanently,” 
he say.s, at Madras in the year 1666. These opulent 
merchaiits were famous for their piety and true philanthropy, 
and for the great zeal they evinced in the advancement of 
Armenian classical literature in India, Their patriotism is 
perhaps unparalleled.” The reader will find their names and 
the work they did in the pages of the history, I slioiild have 

^ “From Greenluiicrs icy mountains’^ ; “Holy, lioly, holy, Lord God 
Almighty ” are two of the ‘weiLknown eight hymns he wrote. 
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liked to discuss tlie editorial article in tlie Statesman, 

and Rev. Graham Sandberg’s article in the Cahiitta Review 
on Classical ilrinenian, and the treasures of classical Greek 
literature and early Christian literature found in an 
Armenian dress, but already I have far exceeded my space. 
Mr. Seth’s work received highly appreciative notices in the 
Press of Calcutta and Bombay. 

G. Hagopian., 


Linguistic Survey op India : The Dardic or Pisacha 
Languages. By Sir George Grierson, E.C.I.E., 
D.Litt., Ph.D. 14 X 10|-, xi + 567 pp. Calcutta: 
Government Press, 1919. 

The forefathers of the Indo-European race appear to have 
lived once in the Steppes of Russia. Some of them, 
the ancestors of the Aryans, went east and settled in Khiva, 
going on ultimately to Khokhand and Badakhshaii. Their 
descendants now speak three branches of languages all dealt 
with in the Survey : (1) Indo-Aryan, comprising nearly 

twenty languages, including Panjabi, Hindi, Gujrati, Marathi, 
and Bengali, and in the north-west Sindhi and Laihndi ; (2) 
Irano- Aryan, with eight modern Iranian languages, of which 
Persian and Pashto are the best known ; (3) Pisaco-Aryan, 
or Dardo-Aryan, divided by Sir George Grierson into three 
groups, Kafir, Khowar, and Dard. I retain ''Aryan'” in 
(2) and (3) to show the relationship. Sanskrit, great-uncle 
of all Indo-Aryan languages, is ancestor of none. To the 
Dardo-Aryan and Irano- Aryan languages it is first cousin, 
or first cousin once removed. Aryan languages number m 
all nearly forty, of w'hich a third belong to the Dardo-Aryan 
branch, and are discussed in the volume before us. These 
and many other facts of fascinating interest may be discovered 
from the Linguistic Survey, the difierent parts of which have 
an appeal far transcending that of fiction. 

The only one of the thirteen that has been studied with the 
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help of coBipeteiit ' native, ■ scholars is Kasmiri. I have often 
thought that Sir G-eorge Grierson has never done anything 
finer than his work on this language. Not only in these 
.pages, but in ,his Kasmiri Manual, in the exhaustive articles.' 
contributed to the J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Lallci Yalcyam^, and in the Dictionary now passing through the 
press we have him at, his best. 

For the other languages there are no native scholars. Very 
few speakers are literate, and not one is well-educated. The 
resulting disadvantages will be easily realized. Except in 
the case of Kasmiri, the materials out of which the volume 
is built up are furnished by Europeans, travellers, or temporary 
residents, who for a short period made the coimtry their 
home. One or two specimens were supplied by an Indian, 
but he was not a native. It follows that many points of 
grammar and pronunciation still require elucidation. Owing 
to the discrepancies in the material, Sir George hazards the 
not imnatural suggestions that in the Dard languages there are 
no real cerebrals, that there is much confusion in the use of 
cerebrals, and that in point of aspiration the languages differ 
largely from their Indian cousins. 

With reference to Shiiia (Sina) I am able to give a definite 
ans%ver. I have studied it somewhat fully with iiative 
instructors in five dialects, those of Gilgit, Kohistan, Cilas, 
Giires, and Dras. All these dialects have eight cerebrals, 
Diisi having nine, viz. f, rZ, n, r, c, s, cerebral j, and in 
Drasi I, The letters /, (Z, y, Z, are j)ronounced as in the 
Parijab, except that with a high front vowel f and d are slightly 
more advanced than with back or low-front vowels (a 
phenomenon observable also in Central Pahaii). Final n is 
further forward than medial The so-called palatal letters, 
c, 4 j, have their cerebral counterj)arts, c, cerebral j,. 
and c. It is remarkable that a considerable majority of woixls 
containing /, d, y, n are non-Sanskritic, a fact viiich shows us 
that the letters belong to the original Aryan heritage of the 
race. Of the cerebral palatals a majority have Saiiskritic 
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equivalents. The forms and tr given in the specimens are 
mistakes for cerebral j and c, the transcriber’s ear having 
been conscioi^s of some peculiarity, but not having understood 
it. The word dJiog, about which a question is asked, should 
be dok. 

The cerebral letters are used with extraordinary con- 
sistency, they are not confounded with non-cerebrals. This 
uniformity appears not only within the limits of one dialect,; 
but over the vrhole area of the language. In the five dialects 
at which I have worked I have found the cerebrals the same 
everywhere (my notebooks were compiled in four different 
years independently of each other). A good illustration of 
consistency is the word kon, ear, which always has nom. 
sing, with alveolar n, but when a vowel follows, as in the 
nom. plur., every dialect changes it to a cerebral. This 
uniformity holds in the case of all cerebrals, and seems the 
more remarkable when we remember the very different state 
of affairs in Hindi and to some extent in Urdu and Panjabi. 

The English sound of th, whether unvoiced as in “ think ’b 
or voiced as in then ”, does not occur in Sina. Sonant letters 
are not aspirated except occasionally by accident. Surds are 
freely aspirated, but aspirated surds are kept distinct from 
unaspirated. In the case of words common to Sina and Indo- 
Aryan languages Sina in general has the same aspiration as 
India except for sonants. Thus the words for eat” and 

inquire ” always contain kh m in India, klioif^^ kliojdn'^’^, 
or kho’hk\ khojoi¥ ; so, too^ thydn'^^ tho%¥^ io do, is always 
aspirated. The miiformity in cerebrals characterizes also 
aspiration. Final surds follow a separate rule. The existence 
of final unvoiced vowels and a tendency to partial 
devocaiization of final sonants may mislead the unwary. 

Two other matters of importance which do not appear from 
the specimens call for reference. One is the remarkable 
accentual system upon which nearly all the declension and 
conjugation depend ; the other is the fact that Sina contains 
tone words. Many words are pronounced with a low-rising 
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tone . similar to tte low. 'tone in-Ptojabi and Lailindi. : This 
tone is significant, as is seen from the folloAving examples, 
f . marks the tone : — , 

basf, lung ; bas, language, 
cldr^f, doors ; dar^, boys, 
lelfj visible ; lei, blood. 

(la/cf, moiitlifiil : fkd\ post. 

S'idef, having struck ; side, strike (iniperat.). 
iMfy having done ; iM, do (imperat.). 

Six languages of the Kafir group receive 104 pages, Khowar 
gets 16, 84 are taken up with the discussion of Sina, three 
dialects of Kohistani get 44, The last 17 pages of the book 
are given to Bunishasld ; the Miinda problem is not gone into. 
Kjlsmiii, with its dialects, receives 274 pages, or nearly half 
the book. Everyone should study this section to see how 
a strangely complicated grammatical system may be simplified. 
A reader who begins Kasmiri with Sir George Grierson’s 
help will not realize the magnitude of the task performed or 
the excellence of the performance. He will never understand 
that the well-trimmed garden, with its walks and beds and 
fountains was impenetrable jungle, dense undergrowth and 
clinging tendrils making passage well-nigh impossible. The 
garden has now been made and a linguistic pleasaiince open 
to all awaits its throng of visitors. 

One request I have to' make of the distinguished author 
before he publishes the Introductory volume of this series. 
It is this — that in dealing with Sina, in which I take an 
affectionate interest, he will discontinue the use of the term 

Brokpa ” as the name of a dialect. Both from the map, 
where it includes the widely dissimilar dialects of Dras and 
Dah Haiiu, and from the text, where all other dialects of 
Sina are called Shina, and these two alone called Brokpa, 
students will conclude that the two dialects called Brokpa 
are closely allied, but are separated by a considerable interval 
from those called Shina, whereas the truth is that the Dras 
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dialect resembles Gtiresi as much as the English spoken in 
Edinburgh resembles that spoken in London, and is nearly 
allied to that spoken in KoMstan, but is unintelligible to the 
Dah Haiiu people. 

The facts are, I believe, as follows : one of the numerous 
clans into which Sins ^ are divided is called Brokpa. A few, 
very few, Brokpa families settled in Dras, a few miles away 
from Gtires, and speak practically the same language as their 
fellow Brokpas who remained behind, and as the other Sin 
clans. A few more of the Brokpas have gone many marches 
further away, and are isolated in the villages of Dah and 
Hanu, speaking a semi-Tibetan patois not understood by any 
other Sins. I would suggest that the Dras dialect be called 
Sin a of Dras, or shortly Drasi, and its distant relative in 
Tibetan overalls named simply Dah Hanu. Should there 
be any reason for retaining the name Brokpa, let it be confined 
to the Dah Hanu dialect. 

If one were to review this volume according to its merits 
and interest, the review would become a pamphlet. But one 
must put a curb on one’s inclinations. English scholarship 
need not fear comparison so long as it can produce books like 
the one before us or scholars like Sir George Grierson. 

T. Geahame Bailey. 


Linguistic SuEVEY of India : Sindhi and Lahnda. By 
Sir Geoege Geieeson, K.C.I.E., D.Litt., Ph.D. 14 x 10|-, 
viii-f 584 pp. Calcutta: Government Press, 1919. 

Sindhi and Lahnda or Laihndi^ form the north-western 
group of the outer circle of Iiido- Aryan languages. The 
romance of the inner and outer groups, as narrated By 
Sir George Grierson, is a story we never tire of ; each time 

^ The word Sin has cerebral s, cerebral n, and the low-rising tone. 

- In the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies^ yq\. \\ ^ part i, I have 
given my reasons for strongly preferring the feminine iorm Lruhiitlly 
which better accords with the North Indian mode of thought. 
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hear it we recall details inadequately appreciated before. 
These two languages belong to the great outer group, which 
includes Bengali and Assamese in the east and Marathi in the 
west, but the wedge driven into it has separated Sindhi and 
Laihiidi from their brothers and quondam neighbours. The 
remarkable connexion with the Pisaca or Dardic languages 
of the north forms another chapter in their life-history, a 
chapter skilfully unfolded here. The Dards, we are told, sent 
their colonies down into India both east and west. At one 
time Dard languages were spoken over a larger part of northern 
India, and the result to-day is that a study of .Eastern, 
Central, and Western Pahari on the one hand, and of the two 
languages before us on the other, reveals miexpected borrowing 
from Dardi in every case. In Sindhi the relationship is clear, 
owing to conditions which have prevented iiiflueiices from 
other directions. The question of Laihndi is more complicated, 
but Sir George C4riersoii, who possesses Aladdin's lamp, 
illuminates the difficulties here, too, and shows the mutual 
encroachments of the old Dardic and Western Hindi languages, 
the former spreading to the east, and the latter to the west, 
so that now we have in the west Laihndi with Dardic 
influence strong and Hindi weak, and in the east Panjabi, in 
which the opposite is the case, Hindi being much more powerful 
than Dardi. Professor Steii Konow, as Sir George tells us, 
disagrees, and holds that the Pisacas came from Central India. 

The volume deals with the speech of about ten million people 
on the western border of North India. Sindhi is spoken by 
three millions, including half a million who spieak Kacchi, 
and some thousands who speak minor dialects. Laihndi is 
spoken by seven million people, divided approximately as 
follows : Standard dialect four and a half millions (Standard 
proper one and a half millions, Miiltani over two millions, 
Thfili 750,000), North-West Laihndi one million, North-East 
Laihndi one and three-quarter millions. 

Following on the introduction, over eighty pages are devoted 
to- a lucid account of Sindhi grammar, after which come the 
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specimens illustrating the grammar ; a number are given in 
facsimile. The student’s path is rendered easy by the principal 
features being pointed put. Dealing with Laihndi Sir George 
emphasises again the connexion with the Dardic languages. 
Laihndi is a tone language. In describing the tones Sir George 
quotes from an early work of mine, written when I was still 
feeling my way, and therefore not quite accurate. I gave the 
im|)ression then that the deep or low-rising tone was heard 
only with sonant letters. The fact is that it may accompany 
any letter, sonant or surd. We hear it not only with g, b, 
d, etc., but also with h, p, t, and even with the aspirated 
forms, Ml, ph, th. In this last case both the k, etc., and the 
aspiration are distinctly heard in addition to the deep tone. 
It is also found with s, s, c, cJi — in short, with, any letter 
whatsoever. Strictly spealdng it follows, not accompanies, 
a consonant with which it is connected. It accompanies, 
but may partially follow a vowel. The high-falling tone 
half precedes, half follows a consonant ; it may do the same 
with a vowel, but it may be co-extensive with it. The two 
tones may be combined into a third tone. It is my experience 
that tones are heard more in northern Laihndi than in 
southern; e.g. in Kagani, on the extreme north they are 
strongly marked. This dialect is known locally as Hindki, 
and so called in the Survey. The whole valley where it is 
spoken is named the Kagan valley after the village of that 
name written Khagan on the maps and in the Survey. The 
area over which tones are found has not yet been ascertained. 

On p. 264 attention is d3:awn to the presence of M in a word 
of Indian origin. Both Jch and ^ are, however, extremely 
common in Laihndi, becoming increasingly so as we go north. 
That this does not appear from the specimens is due to the 
fact that spelling is largely conventional, and a scribe, whether 
Indian or European, hardly realizes that to be accurate he 
should write sikhda, learning ; vekliddw looldng ; ra kh da, 
placing ; tag'n%, strong, and so with many other words. 

The account of Laihndi grammar is a model of clearness. 

JKiS. JULY 1921. fU 
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Tlie six declensions are of great value in illustrating northern 
Panjabi. All but one of them (that with the internal vowel 
change) are found in Panjabi. In this latter language the 
fern, pliir, endings -I and -4 are generally additional forms. 
It would be wxntli wdiile finding out to what extent this 
is true of Laihndi. 

On p. 253 hhm is said to be irregular on the ground that its 
plural is hhm instead of Wire. I venture to suggest that the 
first declension should be said to consist of those masc. 
tadbhava nouns whose iiom. sing, ends in wmcmMed -d ; 
hhxh or Wiim will then belong to the third declension and be 
regular, so far as the nom. plur. is concerned. Even the 
irregularity of obi. bhrm, voc. Wimud, is open to cpiestioii, for 
Wirdu is found in the nom. A similar doubt exists about the 
-4 inserted before the 5 of the future in verbs ending in a vowel. 
The infill, of the verb c[uoted is often aiiiia, and one would 
exfeci the form dtlsa. 

A point of some interest is suggested by causal verbs. On 
p. 268 we find ‘‘ cause to be struck or sold along with 

cause to drink, seize, raise etc. I think the following 
rule meets the case of causals : when the verb to be rendered 
causal is trails., the causal verb wfill always mean cause to 
be drunk, seized, raised,” etc., but wdien the first verb is 
iiitrans., the causal will mean cause to run, walk”, etc. 
In the second class the object of a .causal verb is the person 
or creature that walks or runs, in the first the object is not 
the person or creature that drinks, seizes, or raises, but the 
thing that is drank, seized, or raised. 

Another suggestion I make with the diffidence due from one 
reviewing the work of a master, viz. that the s in jdiedSy 
p. 271, is not the ^ of a nom. with an intrans. verb, but the 
$ of the agent with a trans. verb. Twm pages further on the 
same verb is given as trans., with which I agree. 

One important peculiarity of the pres. part, in Xorth-West 
Laihndi does not appear from the specimens. It can be well 
illustrated from the Hindki or Ka^ni dialect. When the root 
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of a verb ends in a surd letter, is added for the pres, part., 
but when it ends in a sonant, the addition is -dd. Thus we get 
seeing ; halctd, being able ; but juldd, going ; and 
(I oMd, pouring. This rule, which is quite different from that 
prevailing in Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi, and even Southern Laihndi, 
has a bearing on the Eomani question, which I have not seen 
mentioned elsewhere. 

I have studied all Sir George Grierson’s ^volumes in this 
series, and I never rise from the study of one of them without 
a feeling of astonishment at the mastery of detail, the power 
of extracting living facts out of a bewildering mass of often 
discordant minutiae, the sureness of touch and quickness of 
vision. These qualities, granted to few in a generation, 
characterize the volume before us. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Catalogue of Coins in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow : 
Coins of the Mughal Emperors. By C. J. Brown. 
VoL I, 10 X 64, pp, 89, plates 22. Vol. II, 10 x 64, 
pp. 468. Oxford, 1920. 

These two handsome volumes contain one of the largest 
collections of coins of the Moghul Emperors yet published, 
nearly 6,000 coins being described. Even allowing for the 
duplicates, the Lucknow series is much larger than that in 
the Panjab Museum or in the British Museum (now 600 gold, 
3,000 silver, 800 copper) in point of numbers. In quality, 
however, it does not compare very favourably with either, 
in spite of an unrivalled series of silver coins of Akbar and 
Jahangir. The bulk of the coins came from treasure trove 
in the United Provinces with the addition of the Ellis 
Collection purchased in 1 904 . The Kashipiir and Jhansi 
finds show what can be found in the United Provinces, and 
the Museum may look forward to a continual strengthening 
of its collection from the systematic work of the U.P. Coin 
Committee and the operations of the law of treasure trove. 
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It is, to be toped' that it -ma^- some. day have a. good find of 
gold coins, in which it.is at present very weak. 

Mr. Brown has followed the lines laid down by Mr. Nelson 
Wright in his India M-useimi Catalogue and Mr. Whitehead 
in his in/iora Catcdogiie. ■ In the text of the Catalog'iie the 
.coins are classified under metals and mints, which is, now 
generally recognized as a great advance on the clironological 
aiTangemeiit of the B.M. Catalogue, The introductory 
. vo.liime 1: is a valuable contribution to the study of Moghul 
numismatics. The map of India illustrates our present know- 
ledge of Moghul mints and reveals the .great advance made 
since the LM, Catalogue was published. An original and the 
most valuable feature of the work is the list of eighty different 
couplets found on Mogh.ul coins, .which shows the great number' 
of new coins that have been found since the B.M. Catalogue 
appeared. Additions have no doubt still to be made to this 
list. A valuable glossary of words and phrases found on coins 
is followed by a list of denominations, etc. Mr. Brown in his 
mint list confines himself largely to coins in the Lucknow 
Collection, which does not add a great deal to Mr. MTiiteheacTs 
comprehensive survey. The plates of ornameiits found on 
coins represent a vast amount of work, which will be greatly 
appreciated by collectors and will enable them to identify 
many of their uncertain coins. . Mr. Brown has performed his 
task most carefully and thoroughly, and the Clarendon Press 
has printed the volumes in admirable fashion. 

We hope these volumes will soon be followed by others 
deoliiig with the cohivS of other dynasties hi the Lucknow 
Museum. It ought to be strong in Hindu and Pathaii coiiis, 
two series which have not had their share of attention in India,. 
One can appreciate the fascination of Moghul coins for the 
collector, ivitli their great variety of mints, denominations, 
and legends, but they are, after all, comparatively modern 
coins, covering a period for the history of which we have 
ample literary sources, and can never be of the same value 
to the historian as the numismatic records of earlier i)eriods. 
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We must not appear ungrateful to the Government of India 
for the attention it has given in recent years to the 
iiuniismatist, who is no longer the vox damantis he was in the 
day of Mr. Eodgers, but we hope the next Indian collection 
to be catalogued will not be a Moghul one. 

J. Allan. 


The Copper Coins of India. Part II: The Panjab and 
C oNTicixjous Native States. By W. H. Valentine. 
64 X 9f, pp. 78, 68 plates. London : Spink & Son, 
Limited. 1920. 

Students of Oriental coins are familiar with Mr. Valentine’s 
book on MtiJiammadan Cop^oer Coins and with part I of the 
present w’ork. Part II deals with the extensive coinages of 
North-Western India from about the eleventh century. In 
the case of the Sultans of Delhi the author includes many 
billon corns and has collected much information onlj?' 
attainable in scattered articles. Mr. Valentine has brought 
together a very fine series of copper corns of the Sikhs and 
Durranis. His drawings are beautifully done and very well 
reproduced. It is unfortunate that no uniformity is observed 
in the transliteration of the legends, which the beginner may 
find a little puzzling. The table of contractions should have 
been reproduced in this |)art also, as we presume the idea of the 
geographical arrangement is that it should appeal to collectors 
in the separate provinces. Coins No. 574a-, h, c are surely 
South Indian and not of Delhi mint. The legends on the 
coins of Kaithal, etc,, are those of Ahmad Shah Durrani, and 
not of the Moghul Ahmad. The coins of Nahaii mint w^ere 
published by Rodgers in the 1897. Those who have 

found Mr. Valentine’s part I useful wiU welcome this volume, 
which ought to be in every Indian library. 


J. Allan. 
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The Atharvavedita Pancha-patalika. Tlirowing light on 
. the arrangement, division, and text of the Atliarva 
' . Veda Samhita. With a [Hindi] translation and an index 
of the pratikas. Edited . by Bhaciwaddatta, B.A. 
7| -p pp. xiv, 40. 8 VO. Lahore, 1920. 

■ This ancient anukramant of the Atharva-veda, which is the, 
third laksana-granlfm of the latter, has been- known by iiaine 
for some time to western students, and a considerable number 
of excerpts from it' ■ have been noticed in Sankara 
Panduratiga PandiPs Bombay edition of the AV., and in 
Whitney’s translation (Harvard Oriental Series, vols. 7~8). 
Professor Bhagwaddatta now gives us the whole text of the 
tract, together .with introduction, paraphrase, and notes 
ill Hindi. U,Efortiinately his edition cannot be said to be 
a final one. Only two MSS. were used by him, and though he 
tells us that one of these is '' ve.ry correctly written ” {bakut 
mddh likhd hud Jiai), the other is admittedly unsatisfactory, 
and both of them often agree in the same blunders, suggesting 
either that one is copied from the other or that both are 
derived .from a common source. In some passages their 
corruptions seem to, defy em-endation. However, the editor' 
has made the best of his rather inad.ec|uate materials, and his 
work enables us to estimate with tolerable completeness the 
value of the Pp, for the textual criticism of the AV. 

As its name implies, the . Pp.' consists of five chapters. 
The .first ■■ of these .deals . with the rules of uktdnukta, 
i.e. abbreviation in copying .the text, of the AV, by the 
omission of phrases repeated from previous passages. The 
second e,n.iim.erates .the divisions of the text of the. AV.,^ 
while theAhird ..gives a list of the or stop's in the' 

^ Thus it states that in kdndas I-IV all the anui'dkaSf with six exce|)- 
tions, have live sfikkts each ; in Y all have five sfiktas each, witli one 
exffeption (sc. iv) ; in TI all have ten stlkias apiece, witli five exceptions; 
VII consists of hymns of one verseeach ; in VIII-XI each aiiuvuka contains 
two siiJsim ; in XII-XIV and XVII again each hymn consists ojily of one 
verse ; and so forth. 
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text (compare the introduction to Whitney’s”; translation; 
p. cxxxii), the fourth the number of verses in the amivdlcas, and 
the fifth the numbers of the stops in VIII-XVI. It may be 
noted that the Pp. knows only I-XVIII, and seems to make 
a division of the AV. into I-VII, VIII-XI, and XII-XVIII. 
In the main it may be said to confirm the current text of the 
Saiiiiakiya recension of the AV., though some details point to 
differences. 


L. D. Barnett. 



EEEATA 

In 'addition to tlie corrections by Mr. Kreiikow {JEAS.^ 
April, 1921, pp. 248-9), I offer here some more' enieiidatioiis 
to my paper on the library in possession of the ' shrine of 
Imam Riza at Meshed {JRAS., 1920, pp.' 535-63) : — 
p. . 538, seco'iid line from the bottom of the page. ' Instead of 

1 read Aa.os1J\ u-iVi (a quite .reason- 

, able' suggestion of an Indian Moiilvie). 
p., 545, No. 10, probably is the same as Nos. 9, 14, 15 (it was 
lithographed in Persia). 

p. 546, Nos. 17 and 23 most probably are the manuscript 
copies of Tiisi’s List (edited by A. Sprenger, 
Calcutta, 1853-5),. The Shi'a usually call tliis book 


u u ■■ 

p. 551, No. 69. .Most probably not printed, but Irlhograplied, 
I know only tv»'o editions, both Indian lithography ; 
one wliieli appeared a Jong time ago, without date 
or place of publication, but judging from its appear- 
ance, iniblished in Delhi. It is now very scarce. 
The other was lithographed at Bombay in 1318. 

p;. 'y, : 555 , , No . 86 , ^ For ucil reach.- It .is simply- a 

misprint. 

Ibid., No. 101. is. probabi}’’ a mistake., for . 

p. 562, on the sixth line from the top. It is more probably 
the third, and not the second volume of the Tajdrib. 
The publication alluded to in this passage is the 
Gdbb Memorial Series, where a portion of this 
book appeared in facsimile. 


W. IVANOW. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Aprii-July, 1921) 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

Tlie Anniversary Meeting was held on 1 0th May, Lord Eeay^^ 
President, in the Chair, The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Grant 
Brown, presented the balance-sheet for the past year, pointing 
out that the Society had temporarily borrowed £500 from 
the Oriental Translation Fund. Mr. Coldstream inquired 
whether the Society’s assets covered its expenses, and the- 
Hon. Treasurer explained that there was a small balance to 
its credit. 

The Secretary’s Report 

Three Honorary Members have been elected during the past 
Session, namely, Professor Caland of Utrecht, Professor 
Clermont Ganneau, and Professor de la Vallee Poussin. 

The Society has lost by death an Honorary Member, 
Professor Ernst Kuhn of Munich, an Honorary Vice-President 
in the person of Dr. Oliver Codriiigton, and three members 
of Council. These are Sir Charles Lyall (Vice-President),. 
Mr. James Kennedy (Vice-President and late Hon. Treasurer), 
and Dr. Drummond Anderson. 

During the year the following members of Council have been 
co-opted to fill the vacant seats : Sir Henry Ploworth and 
Dr. M. Gaster as Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Otto Blagden, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell, and Mr. Perceval Yetts as ordinary 
members of Council, while Mr. Robert Mond has consented 
to be joint Honorary Treasurer. Under Rule 30 Mr. F. E. 
Pargiter retires from the post of Vice-President; under 
Rule 31 Dr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. Grant Brovm, and Mr. A. 6. 
Ellis retire respectively from the offices of Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian. The Council recommend 
their re-election. Under Rule 32 Professor Barnett, Mr. L. C. 
Hopkins, and Col. Phillott resign their seats on the Council. 



ABSTEACT OF RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 

StlBSCRIPTIOXS — 

Class “ A " 

Class “ B’C . . . . . ■ . 

Class ‘^C’’ ■ 

Rents . Receb-'ed' ...... 

Grant f,.rom India Office .... 

.Gift f.bom. Prince ■\Cvjiranana 
.Loan from Special Funds ... 

Journal Account — 

Subscriptions . . . . . . 

Afiditioiial Copies sold . . . 

S..B.A. Proceedings . ... 

Sale of Index . . . . . . 

„ S.T3..A. ..... 

,, Pamphlets . ■ , 

Dividends . 

„ PER Ih'j.ST Office Savings 
Income Tax PacTUUNED . ' . . , 

Sale of Stock. — 

£8,)*2 13?. lOd. XeiY Bouth Wales 4 per cent 

1933 

£212 S.s. M.idiand Railway Debentures 2-J pe.r 
cent . . . . . . . 

£8SS 9'/. South Australian Government 
31 per cent, 1939 . 

£390 Canada 3| ja-reeiit, 1920-50 
£239 7 -'. 9d. 21 per cent ( ‘ruusnls . 

£201 9,s. 3(1. Xev, Zealand 4 per cent, 1943-63 
£297 Im. Xew Zealand 4 per cent, 1929 

Interest on Deposit — ■ 

Lloyds Bank . . . . . 

Post Office Savings Bank ' . . ■ . 

SuNDRV Receipts — . ........ 

Income Tax Schedule “ A paid in excess by 
Westminster Estate Office .... 

Balance in Hand January 1, 1920 


£ s\ d. £ 8 d. 


2S5 3 

0 

S45 0 

5 

1 iO 

0 


278 

7 

.1 1 

90 

4 

0 

29 

9 

3 

1 

4 

6 

4 

11 

6 

7 

10 

9 

57 

5 

9 

19 

17 

B 

■ 2*^ 

8 

tl 


605 

4 

6 

88 

13 

8 

586 

10 

7 

190 

9 

0 

107 

17 

10 

137 

15 

2 

237 

4 

0 

3 

0 

10 

2 

1 

5 

8 

IS 

11 

11 

5 

0 


1,131 13 5 
504 7 6 

210 0 0 
do 0 G 
TR n) 0 0 


4-1] J3 11 


99 12 2 


1,953 14 0 


5 2 3 

20 3 il 
859 6 0 


£5,755 14 8 


, , , Funds. ■ ■ ■ 

£454 IBs*. 9(7. 3 per cent Local Loans Stock. 

£350 5 per cent War Loan, 1929-47. 

£125 Xhitionai War Bonds (4th series), 1929. 

A^otc.— There is a liability in respect of a loan from the Oriental Translation 

Fund of £500. 
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PAYMENTS 

House Account— 

Rent, Rates, Taxes, and Insurance 
Gas and Electric Light . . . 

Coals and Coke ...... 

Telephone . . . 

Stamping Agreements . . . 

Window Cleaning . . . 

Becorations and Repairs .... 

Other Expenditure ..... 

Expenses on Account of Removal — 

Repairs and Decorations, etc. 

Electrical Fittings . . .. . . 

Heat Circular ... 

Removal Expenses 

Rent, December Quarter, 1920, 74 Grosvenor 
Street ...... 

Furnishing 

Architect, employed by Society . 

Agent „ ,, ... 

Solicitor’s Charges . . . . 

Miscellaneous , . . . , . 

Salaries and Wages . . . . 

Printing^' and St.ationery ■ . ■ . 

Library . . 

•Journal Account — 

Printing . . . . . . . 

Postage . . . . . . 

Auditor’s Fee . . 

Bank Charges 

Postage AND Xblegrams . . 

Interest on Overdraft, Lloyds . . . 

„ Special Funds Loan . 

.18 

Sundry Payments' — 

, Teas. . 

Lantern Operator 
Parcels and Fares . . 

Sundries . . . . 

Balances in Hand December 31, 1920— . 
Lloyds Bank, Current Account . . . 

Post Ofiice Savings Bank . 

Petty Gash - . . . 


£ 3. cL £ ■ 3, d. 

496 16 41 


42 

7 

3' 

41 

19 

4 

8 

0 

6 

■ 2 

7 

0 

4 

14 

6 

7 

0 

4 

21 

6 

7 


2,125 

16 

10 

241 

4 

8 

251 

13 

0 

155 

5 

0 

125 

0 

0 

136 

13 

3 

157 

16 

8 

100 

0 

0 

82 

18 

6 

20 

10 

1 


518 

16 

0 

40 

19 

0 


2 4 

4 

7 10 

0 


20 

16 

11 

8 

11 

6 

3 

4 

10 

17 

6 

3 


191 

13 1 

94 

1 7 

2 

0 7 


624 11 lOJ 


3,396 18 0 
671 13 8 
74 13 6 
24 18 6i 


559 15 0 
5 5 0 
1 0 0 
49 10 0 


9 14 4 


49 19 6 


287 15 3 


' ■£5,755;,.14 S 

We have examined the above Abstract of-\ 

Receipts and Payments with the books L. C. HOPKINS, for the Coimcil. 
and vouchers of the Society , and have C. FRAZER, for the Society, 
verified the investments therein "N, E. WATERHOUSE, 
described, and we hereby certify the Professional Auditor, 

said abstract to be true and correct.*^ 


R GRANT BROWN, Hon. Treasurer, 
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The Council lias nominated Professor A. A. Macdonell to be 
Vice-President, and Dr. Graham Bailey, Dr. Lionel Giles, 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter, and Sir Denison Ross to be ordinary 
members of CoiiiiciL 

The following 12 ordinary members have died during the 

past year 


Mr, Ahmad M. Shaikh Ansari. 
Mr. Wynne Baxter. 

H.H, the Maharajah of Bobbili. 
Mr. K. R. Cania. 

Mrs. Philippa De Lisle. 

Ml'S. Finn. 

Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 


Mr. R. Prasada. 

Eiiendi Paris Selim. 

Rev. Anton Tien. 

Dr. Satis Chandra, Vidya- 
bhusana. 

Pandit R. Vaidya, Vidyaratna. 


The following 18 members have resigned : — 


Rev. F. M. Bussell. 


Mr. S. Hillelson. 


Dr. Colin Campbell. 
The Lord Chalmers. 
Rev. Canon Cooke. 

Mr. W. Craig. 

Lady Davis. 

Mr. Yuhaiina Da wild. . 
Mr, Mohini Dliar. 

Mr. Alfred Dobree. 
Miss Mary Foley. 


Mr. G. R. S. Mead. 

Colonel W. J. Muir. 

Babu P. Chandra, Protnatta 
Bish arad , Mukh opad h y ay a . 
Rev. P. C. Norton. 

The Lord fSandhurst. 

Dr. Otto Strauss. 

Major A. C. Tancock. 


The following 31 members have been removed owing to 
non-payment of their subscriptions :• — 


Mr. M. S. Makbul Ahmad. 

Mr. S. Raza Ali. 
i\Ir. S. Zaluir Ali. 

Professor S. V. Raiigasamy 
Ayengar. 

H.H. the Raja of Baliapattain. 
Mr. Jyoti P. Banerjea, 

•Mr., A. R, Boimtra. , ' 

Mr. J. Chatter] ee, Vidyabinode. 
Dr. W. Cohn.' 

'Mr.'L. A.'Faiious. , ' 


Mr. J. E. Friend-Pereira. 
Mr. Maung Gyi, B.A. 
Dinwan L. T. Lai. 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti. 

Air. B. V: Mehta. 

Mr. M. 'G. Mehta. : / ' 
Rai Sahib B. S, Misra. 
Mr. N. G. Munro. 

Dr. J ohannes N ob el . 
Count Leon Ostrorog. 

Mr. Saya Tun Pe. 
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Babii M. B. Ratli. 

■ . Professor D. E. Simon. 

.Kliaii Malioiiieci Seljiiqi., 

■ Babu A. P. Siiigli. 

Mr. 6. Sliankar. 

■ Mr. P. S. Subba.rayen. 

Pandit Maya Sliankar. 

Mr. E. Tarini-Charan. 

Mr. Hirnaiida Shastri. 

Professor Dr. Max Walleser. 

. During tlie past year 

19 resident members have b^ 

elected, a record number for some years. 

.Mr. F. Anderson. 

Miss E. G. Kemp. 

Mr.,S.,N. Buchia. 

■Mr. Paul King. 

Lady Deane. 

'Mr. C. C. PolhilL . . 

.Mr. b. S. Elgood. , 

Mr. A..Sefi. 

Mr. C. W, Giiriier. 

. ■ Sir Malcolm Setoii. 

Mr. Ik A. Hamid. 

Mr. A. Waley. 

H. E. Baron Hayasiii. ■ 

Mr,.H.-Weld-Bl.ui.i.delL ' 

Mr. G. E..Hay. ‘ 

' Mr. A. X. G, Whymant. 

'E.ev. Cf. S:. Hitelicoek. ■ ■ 

Mr. E. L. Hobson.. 

'■ Mr. G. Willoughby-Meade. 

The foliowiiig 151 non-resident members have joined i 
Society:— 

m. 3L I-L A.bd-ai-Ea..zek. . 

Mr. B. Bushan. 

Mr. Md. S. Ahmad. . 

Bir. S. X. Biishia. 

Mr. W. 11. Albright. / 

Mr. W. B. J. Cannicliael,. 

Maj. C. H. Armsbnister. 

Mr. H. C. Chaldadar. 

.Mr. P. Bagchi. 

BIr. S. Charan. 

Mr. C. A. Bainber. 

Dr, J. Charpentier. 

Mr. S. K. Banerjee. 

' BIr. B. K. Cbatteriea. 

Mr. A. K, Banerji. 

Bit. S. P. Chatterjee. 

Mr. A. P. Banerji. 

, BIr. X. C. Chatterji. 

Mr. P. X. Banerji. 

BIr, P, X. Chowdliiiri. 

Mr. P. Basil. 

BIr. BI. G. CoMes, 

Mr. S. T. Bliaiidare. 

BIr. S. A. CooJr. 

Mr. C. Bhandari. 

BIr, BV. B. CotterilL 

Mr. I). K. Bhardraj. 

BIr. BL B. L. Bar. 

Mr. B. Bliattacliarya. 

BIr. J. X. Das. 

Mr. B. Bliiishaii. 

Dr.. C. X. Davis. : ■ 

Mr. H. G. S. Bivar. 

BIr. E. Day ah 

Mr. J. Bowstead. 

:BIr. L. X. Deb. 
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Capt. R. C. Dent. ' 

Mr. 6. Dhar. 

Mr. A. S. Doniacli. 

Mr. G. R. Driver. 

Pandit K. N. Dube. 

Mr, R. P. Eden. 

Mrs. C. EdwardvS. 

Mr.J. H. ¥. Evans. 

Mr. H. Farmer. 

Mr. H. J. If ramp ton. 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall. 

Mr. K. J. S. Gablot. 

Mr. K. Gangananda Sinlia. 
Mr. M. H. Gliorpaday. 

Mr. S. C. Ghosh. 

Mr. S. K. Ghosh, 

Mr. P. Gopinath. 

Mr. K. M, Gupta. 

Mr. P. L. Gupta. 

Mr. K. P. Guru. 

Mr. R. M. Gwynn. 

Mr. M. Habib. 

Mr. M. A. K. Haidari. 
Professor A. Haq. 

Mr. K. K. Handiqui. 

Mr. Md. G. Hassaii. 

Mr. G. E. Hay. 

Mr. A. H. Hill. 

Mr. M. Ishaque. 

Mr. M. H. K. Iyengar, 

Mr. H. E. Jagoe. 

Deo of Jashpur. 

Mr. .M. S. W. Khan. 
Pandit G. Krishna, 

Mr, H. IL Lett. 

■ Mr. R., Levy.- p:; 

Mr. J. M. Maitia. 

Mr. R. C. Maitra. 

■' Mr.:';K.;G. Majumdar. 

JEAS. JULV 1921. 


Mr. J. Mann. 

Mr. J. Martin. 

Mr. L. K. Mathur. 

Mr. 0. B. Mathur. 

Baron Gerard de Maydell. 
Babii J. Maziimdar, 

Mr. L, Misra. 

Mr. D. B. R. Mudalier. 

Mr. H. N. Mukerjea. 

Mr. B. L. Mukerjee. 

Mr. A. P. Miillick. 

Mr. A. C. Kag. 

Mr. N. C. Kandi. 

Mr. S. Karain. 

Mr. B. Narayan. 

Mr, K. 6. Natesa. 

Mr. B. K. Navagire. 

Mr. Narpal Singh, 

Mr. V. M. Nowle. 

Pandit R. Ojha. 

Mr. H. J. Oulsnam. 

Mr. F. Pal. 

Mr. H. M. Paterson, 

Mr. M. B. Pithawalla, 

Mr. C. A. Pittar. 

Mr. B. Poror, Zemindar. 
Mr. D. Porter. ^ 

Mr. 0. Proctor. 

Mr. Qureshi. 

Mr, S. S, Raghavan, 

Mr. G. E. Raja. 

Mr. K. R. Ramabhadran. 
Mr. E. K. Rao. 

Mr. T. R. G. Rao. 

■Mr. Md. A. Rashid. 

Mr. S. 0. Ray. 

■Mr. W. H.' Rees. 

Mr. D. Rege, 

Mr. B. Reii. 

■■■ :B2 
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Ifr. ,C4. dSI. Roericli,' 

Mr. R. Sakseiia. 

Professor S. C. Sarkar. 

Mr. P.Sarkar. 

Mr. V. L.. Sastri. , 

Gol. R. G. F. Schomkerg. 

Mr. J. Scotland, 

'Mr. M. J. Sefcli. 

Mr. A. S. Sewell. 

Mr. A. E. Sharma. 

Mr. A. Siddiqi. 

Mr. A. R. Siddiqi. 

Mr. .M. S. Siderskj. , 

Saliib Bahadur R.Haideo Singh . 
Professor M, Siiilia. 

Baku M. Sinka. 

Blr. W. Sinha. 

Professor 6. Sircar. 

JJr. E. E. Sitarain. 


■Mr. W. E. Sootkili; ; 

■ Mr..W. B, Stevenson. 

Mr. W. Q. Taggart. 

Mr. G. C. Tambe. 

Mr. M. K. Thin. 

Rev. D. G. Tliirtle. 

Mr. H. M. Tin. 

Mr. C. G. C. Trenck. 

Right Rev. A. Trollope Bishop 
(in Corea). 

Mr. W. G. Urdh'wareshe. 

Mr. G. N. S. Yarma. 

Mr. S. Yarma. 

Mr. A. R. C. Westlake. 

Mr, L. M. Wynch. 

Mr. D. Yellin. 

Major L. M. Yet ts. 

Mr. Md. Yusuf. 

Mr. Md. Yasuff. 


The total number of .new iiiembeis now stands at 170. 
When the 62 lost to the Society by death, resignation, or 
removal have been deducted there remain a total of 108 new 
resident and iioii-resicleiit members. Part of this satisfactory 
state of affairs must be ascribed, to the success of the apj)eals 
signed by the President, that were sent to all niembers asking 
them to enlist new members. It is to be hoped that the 
further appeals that have been issued to the ruling Princes of 
India, to Church Dignitaries, to Heads of Universities and 
Public Schools, and to Coaches for the Indian Civil Service 
may also bear fruit. 

Lectures 

The following lectures were delivered duri,ng' the' 'Session, 
most of them illustrated by exceUent .slides ■ ^ ' 

Octoher 12, 1920. The Marsh Arabs of Mesopotamia/’ by 
Dr. Patrick Buxton. 

^oveniber 9, ' 1920. Aurungzab. Vindicated/’ by Sirdar 
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December 14, 1920. Some Arabic Poets of the Abbasid 
Period/' by. Dr. R. Nicholson. 

January 18, 1921. /‘ The Buddhist Temples of the Diainond 
Mountain of Korea," by Miss H. C. Bowser. 

February 8, 1921. “Under Bolshevik Rule in Russian 
Turkestan," by Miss R. Houston. . 

March 8, 1921. “ Nomad Tribes of South-West Persia," by 
Mr. D. A, Lane (late of South Persia Rifles). 

Ay^ril 12, 1921. “ Baghdad to Teheran : a new variation 
of an old theme," by Mr. R. Levy. 

Dr. R. Blake, of Harvard University, will read a paper on 
June 14th entitled The Sources for the History of Georgian 
Ecclesiastical Literature 

Forlong Bequest 

The Council approved that Dr. McGovern should deliver 
a course of lectures on Buddhism in accordance with this 
bequest. 

Boohs Published by the Society 

Lalla-Vakyayii, By Sir G. Grierson and Dr. Barnett 
(Monograph Fund.) 

Linguistic Studies of the Himalayas, By Dr. Grahame 
Bailey. (Monograph Fund.) 

Ishkmhmi, Zebah% and Yazglmlami, By Sir G. Grierson. 
(Prize Publications Fund.) 

The Ottoman Conquest of Egypt from the Arabic OJtronicle 
ofibn Iijas, By Colonel Salmon. (Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The following Boohs are in the Press 

El-Asatir, By Dr. M.'/Gaster.' (Oriental Translation 
Fund.) ^ 

Bahliiiari Phonology, By Major Lorimer. (Monograph 
Fund.) 

Letting of Rooms, 

The Society has now let all its vacant rooms as offices to 
the following Societies : — 
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The Anthroposopliical Society. The Italian Red Cross Society. 
The Arigio-Italiaii Society. The Persia Society. 

The British Italian League. " The' Society , of Women 
The Central Asian Society. Musicians. 

Invitations to the Society 

An invitation was sent to the. Society from the , American 
Oriental Society inviting it to send delegates to the Meeting, 
at Baltimore, 29t}i-31st 3Iarch. This the Council was obliged 
to decline, being unable to find members wdio could undertake 
the journey. 

..Lord and Lady Peiitland invited the Coiiiicii, and members 
of the Society to a Reception on 24th February to meet Lord 
Reading before his departure for India. 

Centenary 

The year 1923 will be the Centenary of the Eo^ml Asiatic 
Society, and a Committee has been formed to celebrate the 
event and to publish a Centenary Volume. The names of the 
Coiniiiittee are as follows : — 

Professor Margolioiith (Chair- Mr. L. 0. Hopkins. 

man). Sir H. Howmrtb, 

Mr. F. E. Pargiter (General Professor Langclon. 

Editor ) , Professor Macdonel ! . 

Mr. C. Otto Biagden. Dr. R. Kicholsoii. 

Dr. B. Gray. Professor Sayce. 

Mr. Griffith. 

and the Honorary Officers of the Society. 

The thanlvS of the Society is due to the Honorary Solicitor, 
Mr. Alexander Wilson; the Honorary .Auditors, Mrs. Frazer 
and Mr. L. C. Hopkins; and .the Official Aiiditors, Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., for then* kind services. 

The President inquired whether any member would wish 
to comment on the report, and Sir Denison Ross spoke in 
warm terms of the services rendered to the Library of the 
Society by Mr. Ellis, the Hon. Librarian, 
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Mr. P. E. Pargiter* proposing tlie adoption of the Eeport, 
said that the characteristic feature of the year had been that 
of readjustment. It began with their removal to Grosvenor 
Street. They had had to adapt themselves to the change, and 
there had been great labour in getting their library put into a 
workable condition. He was glad to say that owing to the 
ready co-operation of their officers the work was very nearly 
completed. Another point of readjustment was the amalgama- 
tion with this Society of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
which came into active force during the past year. The 
Journal now contained many more articles than formerly on 
subj ects of interest to that Society. The range of their subj ects 
had thus been increased, but the rise in cost of printing 
had seriously handicapped them in publishing the J ournal, 
so that while they had a larger range of subjects 
they had a smaller compass to publish papers on 
them. This was a very great misfortune in respect to the 
standing of their Society throughout the whole world. They 
hoped that things might improve, and they had to bear in 
mind that during the year they had borne very heavy non- 
recurring expenditure for the removal. They might now 
expect not only to pay their way without difSculty, but also do 
something in building up reserves to recoup themselves for 
the money they had laid out. Eeadjustment was going on 
not only in their domestic affairs but also in the countries to 
which they devoted their studies, and he might he permitted 
to say in regard to India, the country with which they were 
most closely connected, that they hoped that the new system 
of CTOvernment, unparalleled in the whole of Asia, would 
prove a complete success. 

Lord Meston, in seconding the Report, said that the past 
year seemed to have been a fitting successor to those sad, 
anxious years of war during %vhich the Society kept the torch 
of Asiatic scholarship alight, and w''hen there seemed to be 
in the world very little light indeed except flames from the 
Nether Eegions. He took that opportunity on behalf of the 
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European: residents in India,'. -and- ■' more, particularly the 
meiiibers of the Public Services there to tha.nk the Society 
for the ideals it had maintained, the vride range of cultured 
interests, it had .served, and for the- link that it pro'vided' for, 
fellowship between Europeans and their Indian fellow subjects. 
The link was betvreen East and West. It was iinfort-iiiiately 
true that the traditions of scholarship which used to attach 
to the Public Services in India had in recent years become 
a, little thill. When he first went. to the United Provinces 
there were actually seiudng there Yi.nGent .Smith, F. S. Growse, 
William Irvine, Dr. Hoey, William Crook, James Kennedy, 
and Howell, the Arabic scholar. That was a group of men 
belonging to the I.C.S. in one province, and apart fro.m them 
there were ,disti,.!igiiished names' i.ii-the educational and other 
services, men like Griffiths and Venis. For a group of scholars 
of similar character they would look in vain to-day in any 
proviiice of Iiidia, and probably in the whole of India. It was 
not, he thought, that the spirit had gone ; it was not that the 
present day civilians took their mental recreations in less 
reputable fields, or devoted themselves to more transitory 
things.' It was due to the pressure of life, the absorbing 
claim.s of' absolute duty, the anxiety as to ways and means. 
The opportunities for leisure were scanty, and he was afraid 
that the pleasant communion with the older school of cultured 
Indians was largely a thing of the past. It had been replaced 
to some extent by association with Indians who thought 
a good deal more of the future than of the past. Bo long as 
controversy raged to the extent to which it had raged in India 
in the last few years, and so long as political power was 
engaged in shifting its balance, it could hardly be expected 
that the Indian Services would add in the same degree as 
they used to the material of scholarship which the Society 
collected. It was indeed a matter to be j)rofoundly grateful 
for that the work during this transitional period was being 
carried on by older men who had retired from active work 
in India, who had according to Hindu ideas reached the stage 
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of Siinyasi, and wlio were giving the Society the benefit of 
their wisdom. He believed that things would settle down, 
and that when the Services settled down there would be 
a revival of learning and its members would turn again to 
those regions of ancient race . and tradition which had such 
a mysterious fascination for the human mind, and which 
opened up, especially in India, such avenues of fresh investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile there was something of a new force in 
a group of young Indians, many of them under the banner of 
that Society, acquainted with the methods of modern 
criticism, exploring fields wdth honesty and sincerity, and 
acquiring an enthusiasm for research. Their number was 
not large but it would grow, and he regarded the uprising of 
this school as one of the best fruits of the new Nationalist 
movement. It was just here that the Society could enhance 
its value by maintaining the bond of culture between English- 
men and the new Indian critical school of culture. It was 
by this road that the Society could do so much to bring the 
East and West together, and to diminish the ivholly fictitious 
importance of racial differences. The Society had earned 
the sincere gratitude of all. who washed to bring about a better 
understanding between East and West. Long might it 
continue to flourish. 

The President then delivered the following speech : — 

I propose that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales be 
invited to become a Vice-Patron of this Society. 

I also propose that Lord Reading be invited to hold the 
same post during his tenure of office as Viceroy, with the hope 
that all succeeding Viceroys may follow his example. I 
propose Lord Chelmsford as Resident Member, 

During the past year the Society has had to mourn the loss 
of several of its members whose efforts had done much to 
raise the Society to the high position that it holds in the world 
of learning. I will mention first Dr. Oliver Codrington, 
one of our Honorary Vice-Presidents, the distinguished 
Numismatist, whose work for the Library will always be held 
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in gratitude. Last June our late Hon. Treasurer, 'Mr.' James 
Kennedy, , passed away, but bis .'devotion to the interests of 
the Society and his skilful management of its finances will not 
.be forgotten. Sir Qiarles Lyall, the brilliant Arabic scholar, 
ancl Dr. .Drummond Anderson, a great autliority in Indian 
languages, leave our Council the poorer for their expert 
advice. 

It is with great regret that I have to record the illness of 
our Director, Sir Eichard Temple, whose strenuous activities 
during the war led to a breakdoum last December. We have, 
I am glad to say, encouraging reports from Switzerland as to 
his progress, and trust that before long the Society may have 
the benefit of his presence again. 

Our Honorary Secretary, Dr.. F. W. Thomas, has been 
spending six months in India, where he has borne the interests 
of the Society in mind and has been made an Hoiioraiy 
Member of the Bombay Bra.nch of the E.A.S. I am. a):3le to 
read to you ,liis last i.iiteresti.ng letter. During his absence 
Mr. Longwortli Dames filled his place until compelled to give 
up his duties through illness. Our best thanks are due to 
Mi. .Grant. Brown for the time and care he has given to our 
finances and the means to improve them ; also to ilr. Ellis, 
who has re-arranged the whole Library on the change of 
premises. He worked here during both summer and Easter 
holidays. 

Mr. Eobert Jlond lias kindly consented to become our 
Joint Hon. Treasurer, and the Society hopes to draw benefit 
from his financial experience. Ill-health detains him in tlie 
South of France, 

At the end of last June, to our regret, Miss Hull resigned 
her post as Secretary, but we were fortunate in securing Miss 
Ella Bjkes as hei successor, and I wish to comniend the work 
of the staff during the past year. 

During this period the Journal has maintained its high 
reputation, and has been enriched by articles from the pens 
of Sir George Grierson, Mr, Longworth Dames, Professor 
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Laiigdon, Professor Sayce, and Mr.; L.;C. Hopkins, to name 
only a few of our distinguished contributors. One of the 
features of the Journal has been its reviews of Oriental 
literature, and here I must thank the many gentlemen who 
so generously give their time to this w^ork. The Council 
thoroughly realize their responsibility with regard to the 
contents of the Journal. 

Several valuable lectures on Oriental subjects have been 
delivered during the Session, Dr. R. Nicholson’s paper on 

Some Arabic Poets of the Abbasid Period” attracting 
considerable attention. 

I have now’' the pleasant duty of thanking the various 
friends who have presented gifts to the Society. An anony- 
mous donor sent £100 to increase the salary of the Secretary, 
Prince Vajiranana of Siam gave £60 in celebration of his 
sixtieth birthday, and Sir R. Temple and Mr. H. Beverid ge 
sent sums of £10 each, as they were unable to respond to the 
appeal to enlist new members, and other donations have 
been received. Colonel Knox-Niven has presented an 
interesting coat of Oriental chain armour which w^as dug up 
near the reputed site of the grave of Bucephalus in the 
Panjab, and which can be seen in the Council Room. From 
the Dutch Government w-e have received a most interesting 
volume on the Temple of Barabiidur. 

The mention of these gifts leads me to the subject of the 
finances of the Society. Our securities have been almost 
entirely expended on the costly move from Albemarle Street 
to these premises, and though the India Office has just 
increased its annual grant by a most welcome addition of 
a hundred guineas, yet, owing to the greatly enhanced cost of 
printing, that sum does not nearty cover the outgoings of 
the Society, although strict economy is practised. 

Owing to this fact the Council, after much deliberation, 
are recommending that the non-resident members’ sub- 
scriptions be raised from 30s. to 2 guineas, and that there 
should be a louver compounding fee wuth a slidingscale according 
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to age,, liopiiig tliereby to , attract ' members to compoiind*: 
A leaflet, expiainiiig tbe reasons for the conteniplated change 
ill, the lion-resident members’ subscription, has been, sent to 
every member, and the question, will be finally settled at an 
Ertraordiiiary General Meeting on the 5th July. 

You have listened to the list of books published by the 
Society during the past year, .but these have so, depleted the 
various funds at its disposal, the Oriental Translations, the 
Monograph,, a,iid the Prize Publication Funds, that at present 
the Society is quite unable to undertake the publicatio,n of 
any new works. This is most unfortunate, because, though 
the high prestige of .the Society is niai.ntained by ’means of 
our great Journal known throughout the learned world, yet, 
much of 'it rests upon the books we jiublish. BIr. Arbiithnot, 
by leaving a generous becjiiest to found the Oriental Transla- 
tions Fund, has enabled the Society to bring out many works 
which no ordinary publisher would take, fearing that such 
a venture would land him in loss. These facts embolden me 
to appeal to our members to subscribe to these funds. Learned 
men are, as a rule, poor, so it rests with others who being 
unable to devote themselves to such studies, 5 "et realize their 
importance to the world and can materially assist. In the 
early days of our Society men of rank and position w’ere ready 
to act the part of Blacaenas to those who were dowered with 
more brains than cash. May I venture to hope that there are 
still some among us who rank things spiritual higher than 
things material ? It would be a fitting way to celebrate our 
Centenary in 1923 by bringing out some learned works that 
otherwise might never be given to the world* 

I wish to give our best thanks to those who have l)een so 
successful in recruiting new members. To-day we have elected 
30 non-resident members presented by one member. 

The relations between East and West are changing. This 
change should heighten the interest taken in those Oriental 
studies of which this Society seeks 'to be the interpreter. 
More and more the East reveals its secrets to us. Whilst 
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I am addressing you the Imperial Crown Prince of Japan is 
being received by tlieir Majesties the King and Queem. The 
nation welcomes H.R.H. as representing our ally during the 
late war. No one at the time of the Treaty of Vienna could 
have foreseen that in the struggle for sanctity of treaties an 
Eastern Power would have played a prominent part. We 
cannot show our appreciation in a better way than by studying 
the history in its widest aspect of those Oriental nations with 
whom our relations will always, I trust, become ever more 
friendly. 


Field-Marshal His Rojml Highness the Duke of 
Connaught has graciously consented to become a Vice- 
patron. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences has 
invited the Societv to send delegates to its meeting at 
Boston on 5th October. Dr. Cowlej^ Professor Langdon, 
Mr. Shuttle worth, and Mr. Weld-Blundell have accepted 
the invitation. 

A notice was sent to all members calling a Special 
General Meeting on 5tli July to settle the question of 
raising the non-resident subscription. It was however 
decided to postpone the matter owing to the hardship 
involved to Indian members by the exchange. 

Lady Ly all has presented Jo^VTnals of the Society 
of Biblical Arelmology belonging to the late Sir Charles 
Lyall, and Mrs. Waite has given some Journals. 

The Executors of the late Dr. Codrington have assigned 
to the Society the copyright of his of Mimilman 

Niimvismatics, 

Miss Manning has offered a framed pliotograpli of the 
bust of Mr. Thomas Manning, the friend of Cl) arles Lamb 
and the first Englishman to visit Lhasa, and Mr, George 
Tate has forwarded a map of the traditional #te of 
Alexander’s Victory oveiv Porus. 
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Books 

Arcligeological Department, Mysore. Animal Eeport, 1920., 
' Bangalore, 1921. Froiri the Secretary of 

ArcliaBological Survey of India. Central Circle. Aiiniiai Beport, 
1919-20. Siippleirieiit, Illustrations, 1918-19. Patna, 1920., 

Frorn the Goverrmerd of India. 

'Yol. xxix. So'utli Indian Inscriptions. Edited and 

translated by Eao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri. Mad.ras, 1920. 

From the Secretary of State.^ 

Memoirs, Xo. .8. Six Sculptures from 3Iah'oba, by K. X. 

Dikshit, Calcutta,, 1921. Frorri the Govermnerd of Indda. 
Ars Asiatiea, public sous la direction de Victor Goloiibew. VoL ii.. 
Six Monuments de la Sculpture Chinoise, par E. Chavaiines. 
Briixelhjs, 1914, 

— Yol. iii. Sculptures Civaites, par A. Eodin, A. Coo,mara- 

swainy, E. B. Havell, et V. Oolojbew. Bruxelles, 1921, 

From Messrs. E. Van Oest P Cie.. 
Baiilet, J.j Inscriptions Greqiies et Latines des Tombeaiix des 
Eois ou Syringes a Thebes. Ease. i. Memoires de rinstitut 
Frangais dbircheologie Orientale du Caire. T. xlii. Le 
Caire, 1920. From the PtdjMshers. 

.Ball, U. X., Ancie,nt India. Calcutta, 1921. From the Aidkor... 
Bengal GbYernment Eecoids. Proceedings, Council of Eevenue, 
Murshidabad, January to February, 1'771. Yol. iii. Calcutta, 

1920. Frorn the Secretary of State. 
Binyon, L,, and Arnold, T. W., The Court Painters of the 

Grand Moguls. London, 1921. From the PaUishers. 

Bloomfield, Maurice, Studies in Honour of. By a group of his 
Pupils. Xew Haven and London, 1920. 

From the Pahlishers. 

Bomljay Government Eecords. Selections Xo. i>ix\iii, Eevision 
Settlement of the Bhirpiir Tahika, W. Kluindesli. X^o. 
dIxxx, Klianapur Taluka, Beigaum District. Xo. dIxxxI, 
Revision Settlement of the Purandhar Tabika. Xo. plxxxii, 
Eevision Settlement of the Taloda Taluka, Kliandesh. 
Xo. idxxxiii, Eevision Settlement of the Dhulia Taluka, 
W. Khaiidesh. Bombay, 1920-1. 

From the Secretary of State. 
Borei, H., Ehythm of Life, based on the Philosophy of Lao-Tse. 
Translated by M. E. Reynolds from the Dutcli. London, 

1921. * From the Publishers. 
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Erandes, J. L. A., Pararaton (Ken Arok) of liet Boek der 
Koningen van Tiimapel en van Majapakit. Yerliandelingen 
Bataviaascli Genootsckap. Deel Ixii. Tweed© Driik bewerkt 
door N. J. Krom. ’s Hage, 1920. From the Puhlisliers, 
Calcutta University. Journal of tlie Dej)artment of Letters. 
3 vols. ■ 

■ Post-Graduate TeacKing, 1919-20. Calcutta, 1920. 

From the Piiblishers. 

Carpenter, J. Estlin, Theism in Medieval India. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1919. London, 1921. From the Hibhert Trustees, 
Casanova, P., Essai de Beconstitution Toj)ographique de la 
Ville d’al Foustat ou Misr. T. i, fasc. iii. Memoires de 
rinstitut Eran^ais d’Archeoiogie Orieiitale du Caire. 
T. XXXV. Le Caire, 1919. From the Piiblishers, 

Christensen, A., Xavass-i-Ayat, Kebenhavii, 1920. 

From the Author, 

Clarke, C. Stanley, Indian Drawings. Mogul Paintings 
illustrating the Bomance of Amir Hamzali. Victoria and 
Albert Museum Portfolios. London, 1921. 

From the Director. 

Cohen, Eev. A., The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate B^eakot. 
Translated into English for the first time. Cambridge, 1921. 

From the Author. 

Cuneiform Texts from Ca]3padocian Tablets. Pt. i, pis. i-1. 

London, 1921. From the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Das, A. C., Big-Vedic India. Vol. i. University of Calcutta, 
1921. From the Publishers. 

Davids, T. W. and C. A. F, Ehys, Dialogues of the Buddha. 
Translated from the Pali of the Digha Nikaya. Pt. iii. 
London, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Edwards, C., The Hammurabi Code, 3rd ed. London, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

Epigraphy. Madras Government. JSTo, 985, 1920. 

Faddegoii, B,, The Yaicesika- System described with the help of 
the oldest texts. Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
Deei xviii, Ko. 2. Amsterdam, 1918. From the Publishers. 
Foster, lY., The English Factories in India, 1655-60. Yol. x. 
Oxford, 1921. 

Early Travels in India, edited. London, 1921. 

From the Puhlishers. 

Gelder, J. M. van, Manava Srauta -Sutra Cayana. Leiden, 
1921. From the Author. 

Geldern, E. v. Heine-, Gibt es eine austroasiatische Easse ? 

Kopfjagd u. Menschenopfer in Assam u. Birina ii. ihre 

Aiisstrahlungen nach Y orderindien. Wien, 1917. 

■■ ^ ; From the Author. 
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Goldzilier, I.j Le Dogiiie et la Loi de ■■F Islam, trad, de F. Arin. 

, Paris,,' 1920. From the Piiblisliers. 

Grierson, Sir G., Index of Language Names. Linguistic Survey 
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Gujarati Phonology 

By R. L. turner 

( Concluded from p. 365. ) 

Histoky of the Consonants 
34. The general evolution of the PI consonants, 
together with the special question of dialectical differences 
arising therefrom, has been set forth by Dr. Bloch.^ 
It will be sufficient here to note the chief features in that 
development, wdth special reference to Gujarati. 

The most notable feature throughout has been the 
progressive enfeeblement in the articulation of the stops. 
This has shown itself in three ways : (1) the loss of final 
stops; (2) the assimilation of the first to the second in 
a group of stops (both these phenomena have their origin 
in the implosive pronunciation of stops in these positions) ; 
(3) ,the sonorization of intervocalic breathed stops and 
eventual disappearance of all intervocalic stops. In the 
case of the aspirates only the /i- sound remained. The 
earliest signs of this process are already visible in 
the language of the Rig ved a, Where IE and 
before a palatal vow^el regularly, and IE under 
certain conditions, are represented by /i. 

1 Id., § 14 ff. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1921. 38 
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The course of this evolution was contiinioiis ; but, for 
the sake of convenience,- it may be divided into four 
stages, corresponding roughly with the four main 
documentary periods: (1) early Middle Indian com- 
prising the language up to the inscriptions of Asoka ; 

(2) the literary Prakrits up to a few centuries before 
Hemacandra ; (3) early Modern Indian including the 
OWE texts ; (4) Modern Gujarati. 

35. In the first stage the loss of all final consonants 
and tlie assimilation of consonant groups has been 
carried tlirougli, with certain exceptions noted below. 
The cerebrals, which in Pl^are practically confined to 
cases where a dental has become a cerebral owing to the 
influence* of neighbouring s, or in the case of n also of a 
neighbouring have greatlj’ increased in number. This 
increase is perhaps due to the influence of Dravidian 
speakers, whose languages clearly differentiated the two 
series. It can be noticed (1) in the increasing number of 
assimilations : e.g. ^dmidra- (: hevhpov) > danda- > (lamia- 
G. dad. fine; (2) in apparent]}- spontaneous cliange of > 
dental to cerebral.: e.g. das- > das-, G. dasfil bite, -pai- > 
pat-, G. fall ; (3) in a large number of new words. 

Distinctive dialectical difierences of this period which 
have survived are: 

(1) at, slit, st, sth and stop -j- r remain unassimilated in 
the N.W. group. In Gujarati tliey are assimilated. 

(2) s, s, s appear as s in the west, as s in the east 
(in one Eastern Prakrits* < s, s < s a), and are differentiated 
in tlie X.W. (Pisaca) group as s < s s, s < s. Gujajfiti has 
only 6* (G. s is a secondaiy developnient). 

(3) ks appears as cek in the S.W., kkh in E. and X. 
Gujarati has kkh. 

(4) sm, sm appear as ss in N.W., onh elsewhere. 
Gujarati iias vih. 

id) In* the group I* or r + dental, the dental becomes 
a cerebral in E., remains in W. But in this case the 
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mutual borrowing has been so old and extensive tliat 
it is almost impossible to assign the modern languages 
definitely to one development or the other. The pre- 
dominant Gujarati treatment appears to be the dental. 

36. In the second stage the sonorization and loss of 

intervocalic stops is carried through. Before complete 
disappearance they seem to have become a -sound, which 
either remained or disappeared without trace. Inter- 
vocalic -m- has, for the most part, become a nasalized 
labial spirant -t’-. % except perhaps initially, has become 

n, which may have represented, as now in Gujarati, a 
nasalized cerebral spirant. 

Dialectical differences of this period are : 

(1) Intervocalic dentals in some N.W. (Pisaca) languages 
have become L In Gujarati they are lost with the other 
stops. 

(2) Intervocalic is retained in Gujarati under 
certain conditions. 

37. In the third stage double consonants, the result of 
earlier assimilation, are shortened, and the preceding short 
vowel lengthened. The same process is observable in tlie 
group nasal + consonant, where the nasality is pronounced 
coiucidently with the vowel, which is lengtliened. This, 
re-establishes the PI system of intervocalic stops. 

Dialectical differences of this period are : 

(1) Double consonants are retained in Pafijabi and other 
N.W. languages. They are simplified in Gujarati. 

(2) Breathed stops preceded by a nasal are voiced in 
Panjabi. They remain unchanged in Gujarati. 

(3) V- and -vv- remain ro-sounds in W., but become 
b in E. Gujarati has a u’-sound. 

(4) n has become 7i in E., but is retained in W. (except 
initially or when doubled). Gujarati retains 

(5) Intervocalic -I- has become 4- in W. and N., but 
remains in E. Gujarati has 7. 

38. Ill the fourth stage the loss of final All vowels 
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and of certain short vowels between consonants has 
re-established the PI system of final stops and of 
nnassimilated consonant groups : e.g. G. vat, nas, ag, dr, 
etc. ; vdtno, dgnii, karto, Idgto, kdtvl, etc. 

39. These changes have resulted in the following 
Gujarati consonant system : — 

Stops : k, kh, g, gh, t, ft, cl, dli, t, th, d, clh, p, 'ph, h, bh. 

Affricates : 6', ch, j, jh. 

Continuants : s, s, y, v, r, I, I, h. 

Is’asals : n, n, n, on. 

Any of these consonants can stand finally as well as 
initially and between vowels, except ol, oi, and Z, which do 
not occur iiiitialh^ They can also, as explained above, 
be combined in groups. Notes as to tlieir sounds will be 
found under the heading of their particular classes below. 

Tlie final stops are already implosive, and though in 
deliberate speech the first meinbers of consonant groups 
are sometimes given an implosive-explosive articulation, 
e.g. cigHh%, they are more usually pronounced iin pi osi vely, 
when a voiced stop is assimilated to a breatlied, e.g, dgihl 
> [cu/cZZii]. How far this process has gone can be seen in 
isolated forms like accher i seer < cldOijm^ ( ; adh 
where the results of the assimilation are not continually 
being replaced by analog}^ as in the case of words like 
dgtfd beside cigno, etc. 

The same forces, therefore, still appear to be at work 
whicli caused the profound modification of the original 
PI consonant system. 

Aspiration-. 

40. The Gujarati aspirates agree in the main with the 
Sanskrit. But there are .some .divergences. These may 
be divided into two classes: A. those which are common 
to all the Modi languages (except Singhalese, which has lost 
all aspirates) and whose modern form is represented in 
Prakrit as opposed to Sanskrit: and B. tliose wliicli have 
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their origin in Gujarati itself, though it may be as the result 
of tendeneies which have found independent expression in 
other languages. 

A. The first class have been discussed by Dr. Bloch 
his examples from Marathi can be paralleled for the most 
part from Gujarati : e.g. IchdpriyU crust of mucus in the 
nose (kafpara-), klillo {klla-, k]ula-)l ^/icwias jack -fruit 
{‘]Kmasa-),phars% axe (parasit-), ph&so trap (pdsa-), blvdsH 
chaff (bum-), khelvti play {krld-). For Skt. 
kitbhra- G. has only the unaspirated form Ate hump- 
backed ( : M. kJmjd, khubd, Jmbdd), and for badara-, hor, 
boTclii ( : M. bher). 

There is as yet nothing to add to Dr. Bloch/s conclusions 
that, whereas 6/e- may represent PI 6/1-, ■which in the 
presence of 5 or r has become b in Sanskrit, the aspiration 
in other cases is due to the presence of s or r in the same 
word, or to other special causes such as contamination 
with another root. 

In the interior of the word there seems to have been an 
ancient correspondence between mbh and m6,^ which is 
reflected in GrOlub(h)o (lambate), pdlkM YitteT (paryanka-, 
M. pdlk(h)%) is almost certainly a loanword. 

B* In the second class there are numerous cases of loss 
of aspiration.,,, ,. 

(1) A final aspirate (particularly when there is another 
aspirate in the %vord) loses its aspiration. This, as 
Dr. Bloch remarks, is probably much more common in all 
the modern languages than their orthography would lead 
one to suppose. My own observation in Nepali has led 
me to the conclusion that all aspirates finally or imme- 
diately preceding another consonant lose their aspiration 
in that language, although they are frequently sho"wn in 
writing. This is doubtless due to the usual conservatism 
of writing and to the influence of connected forms wdiere 
the aspirate is not in these positions. The deaspirated 
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forms iiavc a reverse influence also on the non-final 
aspirates of connected forms. Of the three. languages 
which I have had the opportunity of observing — Nepali, 
Gujarati, and Hindi — the first two, wdiich tend to neglect 
h altogether (intervocalic -A- has disappeared entirely in 
Nepali and largely in Gujarati), also most thoroughly 
carry out the deaspiration of final consonants; while 
Hindi, which preserves intervocalic -A-, tends to preserve 
fi.nal aspirates as well. In any case, the aspiration of 
Gujarati aspirates in any position is mucli feebler than in 
HindL 

Examples of final deaspiratioii in Gujarati are : ' huj 
appreciation (hudhyct-), d&}(Ji) anger (dahya-), bMJc(h) 
alms {IJiikm), UIiMkih) jdgili) tliigh (Jangha), 

gtij penis {yiihya-), s(%j (sctndhyci), It brick (ista), ‘Ut camel 
(iidra-), IdMh) vertical support of an oil-press (Pkt. 
lafihi-), l‘dd{h) (kiistfia-), dhU (dhrsta-), kdfdh) timber 
(kddk-o.-)y od- : ncf/t (ard/nx-). 

(2) As in Nepali, so also in Gujarati the aspirate 
immediatelj" before another consonant tends to be de- 
aspirated (although, as with finals, this is not always 
shown in writing) ; e.g. 5tyV'a understand (Imdhyafe), but 
bujJidvvd explain ; samajvd understand ( : H. samajhnCi), 

Froiii forms such as these deaspirated consonants have 
been introduced into forms where the consonant, beinc^ 
followed by a vowel, would not phonetically lose its 
aspiration ; e.g. samjdvd alter pd-Uo recompense 

after palatvd return (Iparyasid-), ^ikdvutl teacl) after 
sihvil learn (siksafe). 

Gutturals 

41. The PI gutturals have not changed their way or 
place of articulation in Gujarati; and, where thet' have 
subsisted initially or again arisen through the simplification 
of consonant groups, appear as k, kh^ g, gh. 

In Northern Gujarati k, M, before or after i, e, y, 
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become c, j ; e,^. cl icro son (dikro), ehetar field (Me tob, 
wlchy a thrown beside n<%Jchvn, Idjyo begun 

{Idgyo), beside lag vu} 

Palatals 

42. The PI palatals, represented in Gujarati now bv 
affricates [^J, tpi, d^, must have continued as stops 
[&'] until intervocalic stops had become y. Otherwise it 
is hard to account for intervocalic c, etc. [i.e. etc,], being 
lost, while sibilants were retained. It had become an 
affricate by the time the Greeks came into contact with 
India.^ Singhalese preserves -c- as s and as d. 

PI cli does not correspond to c as kh to k, etc. ; but it 
represents the first result of the tendency in the language 
that led to tlie assimilation of consonant groups, and 
stands for IE sh. Hence, between vowels it is alwayvS 
doubled -ccA- ; e.g. chid- : Lat. sci^ido, gacchciti : ^daKco. 
Secondly, Skt. ch often represents PI ks in Sanskritized 
Prakrit words, e.g. clmra- : ksiira-? 

Skt jh also is a MI rather than a PI sound. In some 
words it corresponds to ks, and seems to proceed from 
a dialect which had preserved as a voiced group original 
IE voiced guttural aspirate + continuant ; e,g. jhara- 
beside ksarati, G. jliarvU trickle.^ 

In the Oarotar district the palatals in Gujarati have 
become ts, dz, and still further to the north s, z? 

Cerebrals and Dentals 

43. The IE single series of dentals has, in India, split 
into two series, dental and cerebral. 

The PI cerebrals, having their origin in dentals, were 
due to contact with s or z^ But in the earliest fSanskrit 
monuments there are woi'ds containing cerebrals derived 
from dentals under the influence of a neighbouring r or f d 

' LSI. ix, 2, p. 3.30. * Wackernagel, i, §119. 

^ Id., § 131 ff. / Id., § 141. 

•’ LSI. ix, 2, p. 330. ® Wackernagel, i, § 145a. 

^ Id., §§ 146-7. ’ ^ : ~ 
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Since, however, the same words, or other words containing 
dentals under the same conditions, do not always follow 
this evolution, there appear to have been dialectical 
differences. In the one group a dental in the presence of 
r or r becomes a cerebral : in the other it remains. The 
conditions wmre probably not quite so simple as this, and 
there may have been separate isoglosses for different 
groups like f + dental, rff- dental, dental -f-r, 'r + vowel 
~r dental. 

Whatever the dialectical differences, the words showing 
a cerebral from ■ a dental in Sanskrit are undoubtedly 
Sanskritized words borrowed from a dialect or dialects 
having this cerebral development. It is to be remarked 
that the majority of these have become part of the 
comnion speech material of the Modi languages. 

Gujarati seems to belong to the group in wliicli dentals 
in the presence of r remained dental : and words showing 
cerebrals in this position must be considered as early or 
later borrowingvS. 

A. Dentals remain. 

ft: mtio (mrta-), mivl (amrta-), kklhu (Jcfta-), ghi 
(g}vrta-X . . 

rth : lidhla {irrthula-). 
rd: mail {mrdih-), haiy ii {hrda^^ 
rdh: gidh (grdkra-), 
pit: hltiki 'sgm {hpitati), 

rt: kdtd knife hltli thin slice /calro crack in skin 
{dkarU), kCitar seissox's (kartarl), dhutdro {dlmrta-), vat 
talk {vdrttd). 

i-'th : c3th (I fourth (caturtha-), sdtM companion 
{sdrthin-), 

rd: i^odvd {imxviardati), fadvd {pardaUX ddu ginger 
[ardra-), dadar frog (dardtira-), 

rdh: adh ad- (ardhu-), vadhvw increase, vadharo 
increase, vadhdl good news, vadhdvvd welcome cere- 
moniously on arrival {vai^dha-X 
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r in preceding syllable : (pratliama-)/ hhdi 

(bhmtr-), gcitdl knot in a woman’s upper garment 
{graiitha-), 

night (rdtri-), rattidhlib night-blind {^rdtry- 
miclha-), khet {ksetTa-)^ put {p)iitra-), sutdr {sutraclkdra-) , 
todvU (trotayati). 

dr: nld sleep {iiidrci), dam cash {dramma-), iid'H 
bluish {iidra-). 

dhr : gldh {gnlhra-), vadhar leather thong (wc^/ira-). 
B.' Dentals become cerebrals. 

rt, etc. : sdkad difficulty {sankata- : krta-), nad low- 
caste man {iiata- : oirt-), bhad warrior (bhata- : bhfU), 
saclvd rot (kitati : spidti), kadvU bitter (katuka- : Lith. 
kart’Us bitter), (kati- : Gk. /ccoXg), jad cold ( jada- : 
Lat. gelu), ghado pot {ghata- : Germ, gelte), maddw corpse 
{mrta-), nivadvU turn out intr. {nirvrta-), kudU dishonest 
(Au^a-; Gk. /cvprof;), pudo bundle padal web {p)uta- 
patala-: ISiUg. fold), j)hutvd he broken {splmtyati: Germ. 
spalten). 

rth ; kuhado axe < ? ^ kudhara- (Imthdra- : Lat. cidier), 
fd: gul molasses {guda-: Germ, klotz), 
rdh: jad foolish (jadhu-: hat. gicrdus). 
rtt: dto twist (aUati : drtta-), mdt% {mftti--),kutvilheat 
(kuttati : krt-), -vat at end of compounds e.g. athdtl 

Bkill {hasta-vrtti-), devat generosity, 

fnd or rnd: mddv'U arrange {manda- :mrdu-), khadvtl 
pound (khanda- : Lith. skeldeti burst), gdd anus (ganda- : 
Lat. glans), 

ri : bhdt minstrel (bhatta- : bhartr-), dto flour (atta- : 
Gk. rlAeo)), path (vartman-), vdt yvick- (varti-). 
rd: chddwW 

rdh : vcldhvu cut fvardhayati). 

r in preceding sjdlabie : (prati) in *padchdyo, 

padthar, padpuch, padw, etc. ; padhvu read (patliat i : 
prathati), gdtli knot (grantka-f pidlo round lump of clay 
(pinda- : Eng flint); tutuw (trzityati). 
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cir; (IcicZo handle (danda- : Gk, SevBpop), dd testicle 
{mida- : perhaps O.S].y<^cZro testicle). 

The frequent noun-suffix -ad, -do, <U, -du is perhaps 
an extension of -rt- > -ad- of common words like krta~; 
vrta-, dhrta-, etc. (cf. Skt. vikata-, so/iikata-), or of the 
suffix of sakrt-, avaia- ( < ^ avrta- : avar), Cf. Skt. 
karkalikd, markata-. 

A comparison of the two series above shows that 
while al! tlie words with cerebrals are found in all tlie 
modern languages (except mrUi-, which in its M'arjlthi 
form retains the dental),- and mostly occur in literary 
Sanskrit with the cerebral treatment, that is to say, owe 
their wide extension to general' earl}^- borrowing, Those 
with dentals are not all so found, particularly derivatives 
fiwi mrd/i- increase and /raH- cut. 

44. In another series of words in Sanskrit earlier 
dentals . are found represented by cerebrals %vithout 
assignable cause ; e.g. afati, . tcdumbara-, beside atuti, 
nd'mnba.ra- (G. fibarjd Tliis list grows with time, and 
the number of these cerebrals is greatly increased in MI 
and Modi. Lists of words and attempts at explanation 
are given by Dr. Bloch.- Such words in Gujarati are: 
itcpjil iiy (uddayati), dasvil (dasati), dtlhh grass used 
in religious ceretnonies (daidha-), dado (damla-), fnidvR 
{'patali), tola gang (toll), iiitird {trufyaii). 

In some cases there appears to bo assimilation to a 
following cerebral {tola, and tvAvU beside iodva.)\ but 
such assimilation is not regular in Gujarati ; e.g. tale, 
tol, dad hi, dull a, dhit, dal, etc. 

With regard to this interchange of dentals with 
cerebrals, three remaidcs of Sir G. A. Grierson should 
be noted; “In colloquial Northern Gujarati there is a 
strong tendency to dentalize cerebral letters and even 
to cerebral ize dental ones ... in fact, we may say tliat, 


i Bloch, § 118. 


2 Id., § no. 
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in this form of the lansuaee, dentals and cerebrals are 
absolutely interchangeable.”^ ''They (lined iicated Musal- 
mans) have also many peculiarities of pronunciation . . . 
The principal is the incapability of distinguishing 
between cerebral and dental letters.” '‘ Very similarly, 
the Gujarati spoken by Parsis often exhibits the cliange 
of cerebral letters to dentals.”^ Similarly, there is 
great confusion between dentals and cerebrals in Nepali, 
a language fairly close to Gujarati, as also, according to 
Sir G. A. Grierson, in the N.W. (Pisaca) group, ^ with which, 
in its turn, Nepali seems to have some affinity. 

45. In some words Skt. d is represented by 1. This 
is a dialectical development going back to the Rigveda, .in 
wliich regularly has become 4-. In Gujarati such 
wn)rds are loanwords; and in most cases they belong to 
the general Indian speech material, e.g. sol 16 {sodasa), 
gdl (gioda-), nal (nada-, nala~), khelvti (Pkt. khellm : 
? hr%d-). The change is regular in Pali and Singhalese. 

In the numerals where -d- has become r, e.g. bar 12 
(dvadasa), we have probably loanwords from a N.W. 
dialect, where this treatment is general. The cliange of 
-5- to -/t- in the numerals points to the same place of 
origin. 

46. The articulation of cerebrals and dentals lias not 

changed except in regard to intervocalic -cZ-, which often 
becomes -r-. Thus, in educated speech hut 

gar% ( < gacU). 

In Northern Gujarati, where confusion of dentals and 
cerebrals is greatest, intervocalic -rf-, -dh- become 

Labials 

47. The articulation of labials has not changed, except 
thatp/^ has become a breathed bilabial spirant. 


^ LSI. ix, 2, p. 329. 
sid.,p. 330. 


2 Id., p. 3.31. 
A Id., p. 330. 
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Nasals 

48. (1) ‘fi lias extended its independent existence 
throngli tlie loss of g (final or preceding another con- 
sonant) when following a nasalized vowel, e.g. an body 

' <ag [aiiga-), miira < dgnil {angcma-). This is parallel 
with the change of final -m6 to -on, e.g. dm mango < Cih 
(Pkt. aonha-j Skt. domxi-). 

(2) PI intervocalic -n- became MI -n- (it is doubtful 
whether initial oi- became although so showm in most 
of the Prakrits).^ This oi remained in the W. and N.W. 
groups (it lies as far west in the Himalayas as Kumaon), 
but lia.s become oi again in the central and eastern group. 
On the other hand, MI -nn- has become generally oi, 
Wliatever the value of PI n, Gujarati n is a nasalized 
cerebral spirant (as probably was MI w, since then the 
change of -n- to -n- would be intelligible and parallel 
witli that of -ni“ to -r-). 

(3) In distinction to the other Modi languages, except 
Singhalese, Gujarati has maintained intervocalic -on- 
under certain conditions.- 

y 

49. PI y has not survived in Gujarati. Initially it 
became ; in consonant groups it was assimilated with or 
without influencing the consonant it followed; between 
vowels it was lost without trace except in the group aya, 
which became MI e. 

The sound, ho\vever, has reappeared in Gujarati. Its 
origin is twofold. 

(1) f, whether of MI or Modi origin, under certain 
conditions became y (see above, §§ 27 (4), 29). 

(2) It was developed as a glide to avoid hiatus ]:>efore 
and after f. This y-glide, as well as the similar r-glide, 
although not always shown in writing, originated 
probably as soon as any development (e.g. the loss of an 

2 Tamer, '..JEAS. 1915, p. 21. : 


^ .Cf. Bloch, § 132. 
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intervocalic consonant or the addition of a vocalic suffix 
to final i or ii) left an I or 4 in hiatus. They persisted 
where I and 4 were not contracted, e.g. piyds (^npdad), 
nycil (my dla-), siydlo (sUakdla-), vdniyo (vd-nija-), dgiyo 
{agni-), koyal < ^koyil (kokila-). In quick speech however 
the I, instead of developing a glide, itself becomes y as in 
(1). This is sometimes shown in writing, py^s, sydL 

V 

50. Gujarati, like the other western languages Marathi, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi, as well as Singhalese and Kasmiri,^ 
has preserved initial as well as MI -vv- < rv, vy. 
Words with b are loans from the central and eastern 
lano;uages. 

O c5 

In pronouncing Gujarati v the lips are flattened, not 
rounded; it is therefore [^] rather than [ty].* 

Dental + v 

51. Gujarati here agrees with the language of the 
Asoka inscription at Girnar, in which iv>tp, whereas 
elsewhere the treatment w^'as dental,^ e.g. hdr door 
(clvdra-), be 2 (dve), Inj second day (dvitiya-) but dtind 
twofold (Pkt. diigima-, PI 'I diiguna-), ubk€t (urdhva-), 
suffix -pan (-tvana-). 

Liquids 

52. There were at least three dialects which, as early 
a-s the Rigveda, differed in their treatment of IE r and 1. 
One distinguished r and I, the second confused them as r, 
and the third confused them as 1.^ Gujarati, like classical 
Sanskrit, lias preserved both and I ; but owing to mutual 
borrowings between the representatives of the three above 
dialects, n and Z of Gujarati do not always correspond to 
original IE r and I, or even to classical Skt. r and 1. 

The division in Gujarati differs from that of Sanskrit 
in the following wmrds : 


^ Bloch, § 150. 


^ Wackernagei, §191 ff. 


2 Id., § 120 
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(1) Z = Skt. r; paldn saddle (jKtrydnct-), sahhalvil 
remember, beside sdbhcirvu (smhsmarati), nikalvu. come 
out, ■whdlvTv drive out (niskwroti, tUkaroti, also both with 
kal- in Bkt.), dld-lilu half- wet, half-dry (ardra-),ldin liair 
on body, beside rom (rommi-, Idman-, both in R¥), eolvU 
rub (curna-), ghdlviv shake {gh/Uirna-), 

The following are loanwords of more recent date, as 
shown by (a) eliange of accent : pdlto, M. pdlat {paryasta-), 
pdlalch cradle, M. pdlkM (jxtrycmka-)^ halacl turmeric, 
M. Judad (haridrd) ; (b) nk > iig : palaii 'g bed, P. palaiig 
\ ivrryiviikM-): (c) no compensatory lengthening: bhalv, 
good < hi Lidia- (bhadra-). 

(2) r = Skt. I : pnpar pepper {jnp}p)cd%), garvu drop, 
beside (galati'). 

5'3. PI r has retained its pronunciation, but PI I 
between vowels has become Z, a change parallel witli 
those of to -Th and -m- to -r-. In pronouncing Z the 
tongue is nearly in the same position as for -a; that is to 
say, the tip is curled backwards, striking the hard palate 
well behind the ridge of the teetli ; but after contact has 
been made, it is flapped down into tlie bottom of tlie 
mouth. The velum is raised. This Z is not marked in the 
OWE texts, ^ but it must have been already differentia ted 
from J, since -ZZ- had already become -Z-, whicli remains in 
Gujarat-!. 

Sibilants 

54. Unlike tlie north-western and eastern dialect 
groups, Gujarati does not distinguish PI s, s, s. All 
become Til s. This, however, is differentiated in Gujarati, 
Ijefore and after i aiid.d? becoming s, e.g. slm (shnd), karfs 
(karisydnii. Pkt. kwrissam). 

In Xorthern Gujarati s and & become It in all positions." 

In the numerals h appears for a, e.g. h<lr < hCirah 
(dvildam). These are probably N.W. forms. 


* Tessitori, Ind. Aul., xliii, p. 55. 


LSI. ix, «, p. ,330. 
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55. sm^sm.sm. 

There are three main divergences in the development of 

the group sibilant + 

(1) m is assimilated, perhaps after metathesis ; cf. Pali 
rarhsi (rasmi-). This seems to have been a development 
ill the N.W. group. In Gujarati we have as early common 
Indian loanwords, tos rein (^raimi-), visarv€i forget 
(visQiiarati). 

(2) The sibilant, as in the case of sibilant + becomes 
an aspirate, producing the group hon, which, by metathesis 
of /t, becomes m/t. Initially (at least when an s ov h 
followed) the h was lost, e.g. Pkt. masdna-, G. onasdn 
cemetery {smasdnct'), Pkt. mamisio- (soiiasru-), Pkt. nelia-, 
G. neh love {s7ieha-). In the interior h maintained itself 
longer, e.g. ghimel an insect < gimha- (g^dsma-), Pkt. amhe 
(asme), tiimlie {yiimne), OWR cwihe; but it has been lost 
in Mod. Gujarati arne, tame. Probably it was -7nhin 
(smm) which, as an inflectional suffix, became Ap. -a-hi, 
OWE -a? or -ai, G. -e (otherwise explained as IE -dhi). 
For a similar phonetic degeneration exceeding that 
occurring in the body of the wmrd, compare the history 
of the suffixes -akeiia, -akdndm, -akd^ii > Pkt. -aena, 
-aduuoii, -atum > Ap. -ad, -ad%>G. -e, -cl, -d. Pkt. 
-am7ni (-as7ni7L) wmiild then be a lento-form, and is, 
perhaps, represented in Gujarati -d of yaJicv, 7vahd, etc. 

Where A remained the group became -7nhh- (as ivitli 
mJt from PI Am), e.g. Fkt sembha- , M. sebd {sl€87na7i-). 
•rksin survives in G. sctbha7^yrv {saQhs77iarati). 

(3) The group became pj? A, attested in Pkt. hhi 2 > 2 ^hci~ 
(bk'lpna-), sepplia- {slesmaTi-). Possibly this represents 
rather mpAfrom a breathed 7 }iA, when it wmuld be parallel 
with onbh from voiced niA. Gujarati has 'ApA heat (u-??na'}i^-). 

SlMPLIFiCATlOK OF DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

56. The simplification of’ double consonants, the result 
of MI assimilation, did not take place generally till some 
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time between the stage of the language represented by the 
Desinamamala and the first of the OWE texts. 

But in. the earliest MI monuments there are some 
words which show this simplification with compensatory 
lengthening. The resulting simplified consonants have 
converged with the PI simple intervocalic stops. These 
words were, perhaps, borrowed from some dialect where 
this change was regular (according to the Prakrit gram- 
marians it occurs most frequently in Ardhamagadhi)d and 
are found in the common inheritance of the modern 
languages. Examples in Gujarati are: hodli {kaifstha-, 
Fa>, kdtha-), ckldM beard {dmmtrih%,Ei'^,d^ Icadlivw 

draw Qcrda-), pidhiyu floor-beam {lyitlm- < 
vedh finger-ring {vesktte, Pkt. vedhat). 

For tlie occasional occurrence of nasal -(-stop in place of 
double stop, see above, § 16. 

Initial Consonants 
Stops 

57. Initially all stops remain. 

k : kdn (karna-), kdkh side of bod}^ between armpit and 
■hip (Icakm-), Imp ear-ornament (kalpa-), kdm (Jcarnmn-), 
kdl [kahjam), kukh heWy (ktiksi-), kdjal {kojjahf-), kido 
{kiia-), k5n (ka-). 

kh: khanvtl dig {khanati), khdvu eat (khadatl), Miy 
anger {khidyate), klmr (khura-), kher (khadira-), khud 
notch {khaiida-). 

g : gab} ini (garhhim), gdjvtv tlmnder (gar j at i), go jar 
(garjara-)jjddhBmell {gandha-)^gulh{gTdhTa-),ga (giLtlm-)^ 
gojjal {galgidii-), goth {gostha-j gokh (gmdksa-)) gdvu sing 
(gdyafb), gcd clieek (galla-), galvu (gidati), gay Ci (gala-), 
gala throat (gula-j 

gh: glutnil dense (ghana-), ghdm sweat (gharrna-), glajs 
grass ighdsa-), ghi (ghrta-), ghdlvtt {ghurna-), ghat con- 
trivance (ghataie), ghttmvU roll {g}tuviaghnrndyate\ 


^ Piseliel, § ST. 
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gliaglivl petticoat (ghargharl), ghado (ghata-), ghd wound 
{ghdta~), ghddo (ghotaka-). 

c: cdpu seed of jackfruit {campaha-), cdwU chew 
{carvati), cbk (cahiska-), citdro{citrakdra-),cuno {cTir}^^^ 
cdc beak (cancii-), cihhcU musk-melon (cirbhatilcd,), cmvii 
(cindti), cil (cilia-), cido (ciiLli-), cdmditleaiheT (carman-), 
cdrvib graze tr. {cdrayati), cir (cira-), c%isvu (ciisati), cor 
(caura-). 

oil : chdvu thatch (chddayati), chan (chagana-), chinnU 
split (ch/matti), chddvfv (chotayati), chU (chitti-), cMfbark 
{challi-), chdjvw suit < chadya- (chadayati), dial deceit 
(cltala-), chikdrdiL a deer (chiklcdra-), chachfidar mole 
{clmcchiindara-), dmvu touch (Dh. cJmpaU, Eng. shove). 

j : janvd (janayati), jal (jala-), janivd eat (jamati), 
jdcvd beg (jarcati), jdgh (janghd), jvnH thin (jirna-), 
jund old (jurna-), jdiivd know (jdndti), jdyo son (jdta-), 
jdl net (jdla-), jlhh {jihvd). 

jh: jhdlar (jhallarl), jhdjhar (jharjhara-), jharv€i 
(jharat-) ; see § 42 above. 

t: tale below (tala-), tdtiv hot (tapta-), taro star 
(tdralca-), tdrvd save (tdrayati), tdk whej (takra-), tdkvd 
stare at (tarkayati),tdb'w (tdmra-),tdnv'd sir etch (tdriayati), 
tikh‘11 liot (Wcsna-), tiirU astringent (invar a-). 

d : das 10 (dasa-), damvTv tire (damayati), ddt (danta-), 
dado (danda-), dan gonovosiij (dana-), disvn (drsyate)^ 
dijwdi (d%p)yate), diidh (dugdha-), dnhlu (dnrbala-). 

dh: dhan (dhana-), dharvll hold (dharati), dhdn 
growing rice (dhdnya-)^ dhul dust (dhuli-), dhtmvu 
shake (dhunoti), dhar yoke of a bullock (dhard), dhatwro 
wdiite thorn-apple (dhatturdka-), dhaman (dhamani-). 

p :: falm traveller (pai/n/ca-), pdc 5 (panca), pCd line 
(panJcti-), pdlii (pUala), pdkw ripe 

put {pvjtra-), p>bhlll (2aidhida-)y j^ado tomtom {2mtuha-), 
p)dlav leaf (pjallava-). 

ph : 'pkal (p]ialap,2jhagan (phdlgima-)^^ plml (pJmlla-). 
b: hddh dam (ba7idhci-), bdjhvu Qmhvace 

OCTOBER 1921. -SA' ■/ 
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bohliv (bah'iila-), hudh (btuldha-), bdl eliild {bctla-), hi 
(bija-), bil (bilva-), bolvii (bdlayati), bolvu ibollaka-). 

bh: broken (bhanga-), bhdsvii appear (bhdmyati), 

hh'iJch (bhilcsd), hlivJkuibhrsta-), hltigdro (hlirngci-) bhasvu 
bark {hhcmtfi), bhcidar {bhimddg&rci'-), bhnmi ground 
(6/iumi-). 

Nasals 

58. Initial n-, m- remain, n- for MI jy, see | 48. 

n : nav'il new {nava-}, ndtliib fled (nastaA, mis {ndsa~), 
ndm^ (ndmmi-), net not (na), nisdso (giiMvdsa-),^ nlm 
igiwiba^. d'^dfiivd bend {ndmayati), nal {mtla-). 

DiY miig (mdrga-y, mal dirt (gnala-), mid (mida-), 
mdMi (mahm).ymMkd head 

viarvU (maT’-), martw.- {mcirayati), mdjvd (mdrjciti), ondiU 
drunk (rnatta-), 

y.v,r,l 

59. Initial y > j] v, r, I remain. 

y : jam space of 3 hours {yamU'), jvjhvO be brave 
(yudhyaii), ju (yrded), j fdm a creeper (y tdhikd), jav barley 
(y^t vit-), jog {ydgya-),je what (ya-Xjavd go (ydti j jodb 
{ijoddhr-), 

r: rat (rdtri), rm {rdjikd), ' raj rule {rajya-), rovti 
ii^ddati}, TPJhvfb be a>ugry (rusta-), rdcvil suit (racy ate), 
rds pile ircisbd), rddlivio cook (randkayati), rdk poor 
(rufika-), rad {randa), qxcs juice (rasa-), riulhrii block 
(rundhati), 

I : lilj (lajjd), lakh (lalcm-)^ Iddhvu load (labdha-), Ivyvd 
smear (ILmpati), IdbCi {lamha-), Idhvti take (Idhhayati), 
lasan (lasuma-), Idgvti (lagyati), lavvCi speak (lapati), Idc 
(Iwhcd), 

v: ViU {vdrttd), vij (vidyui), vdlu (vCdiika), vdjk 
(vandhya), vahu (vadhu-), vdk (vaJeya-j vdv well (uapf) 
van (varna-), vdjd musical instrument (vCidya-). 
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Sibilants 

60. s, s becaine MI s; s remained. Before and after 
I, 6 MI s becomes 

.S': SOS (sosa-), sam head of 'pestle (samba-), sudh 
{suddhi-),sad sound {sabda-), snwW {s%mya-),s€Mt€i {mB]ca-), 
saslu, (sasa-), s%g (sTiiga-), sir (siras-), Ms (sirsa-), Mkh 
(mksd)y ill (sila-), slVa (sitala-), sel (sailya-), 

8: sad bull (sanda-), sath 60 (sasti-). 

s:. sdMi testimony (sdksya-), saM (sahlil), sdth rent 
(samst/id), sdj preparation (sajja-), sdv wholly (sarva-), 
sdthi (sdrthika-), sivvu sew (slvyate), Mdlvit (siddha-), 
Mm (slmd). 

h remains: hdth (hasta-), hasv d l&ngh. (hasati), hm 
(hma-), Mg (hingu-), Mglo (hingula-). 

Final Consonants 

61. The only consonants that could stand at the end 
of the "word in PI were the nasals, visarga, and the 
un aspirated breathed stops. 

The number of Gujarati words representing Sanskrit 
words ending in a stop is very small. The latter com- 
prised (1) noin. sing, of some nouns. Where these exist 
in Gujarati, most have been reformed as a-stems, 
e.g. vdniyo < "’^vdnijaka- (vcinij-): (2) 3rd sing, imperf. 
and aor. act. of thematic stems, and 2nd and 3rd sing, 
pres, imperf. and aor. act. of a number of athematic stems, 
ilthematic stems have been replaced by thematic, and 
the past tenses have disappeared in favour of participial 
constructions. (3) Neut. sing, of some pronouns. These 
have been replaced by new forms (cf. Pkt. tarii iov tat, etc.). 
(4) Some indeclinable words, e.g. ycivat cid. 

4: i.nj (vidyut). 

Visarga disappeared in MI with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, -ah appeared in the sandhi-form -o 
(Mg. -e). See above, | 25. 
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Final nasals all disappeared with or without nasalization 
of the preceding vowel. See above, § 25. 

Intervocalic Consonants 

62. Intervocalic h g, c j, t d are lost. 

-k- : cam<%T (ccmnaJcmri-), citaro ju 

{yTikd), nUiyo (7iaktda-), siydlo (sltakdla-), vervil scatter 
{vydhirafS), svdo {sitka-), nom. sing, rna-sc. -o < <ikali. 

-g- : kofJidr (kddhdgdra-), sbdkct (samagandha-), siydl 
(irgidla-), chan (ehagana-), mahlrtl < '"^mMtgarhaJcfam 
(grha~), jdie oiiglit < ^ydgiyaie (yogycUe), dmm (Pkt, 
diigima-), rdy^tl ill {ixy/in-), 

-c- : sdi (saucika’). 

-j- : vidvd (vijdyate), hi (bija-)^ rdl (rdjika), hhdnd 
(bliajaiiad)^ hliM (bkdjin-), vdniyo {vdnija-), 

4-: pl'lu (jiltala-)^ om% (mdtr-), cogntL (catiirgiinad), 
divel < ’^dlpatadlya- (taila-), dkhw wlio.ie (aksata-), juvu 
{dyuia-}, nviio {mrta-)^ gh% {ghrta-), ainl (ccr/irkt-), kidhu 
ijcrta”), hltxvm devil- worshipper {hhiita-). 

-d-rrovu {rodaPi), mau {mrchi-), {pdda-una-), 

ehcmm thatch < ^'ehdddjpana- (chadayati), Ichdvu (khadati), 
khh^ (Ickadira.’)^ avM {dvdcla-), pa {pcida-), 

, 63. .Intervocalic b andp became MI -t)~, wliich converged 
\Yitli PI -v~. 

-p- : vavva sow {vapayati), tdvvU- {tdgmyati), diva 
{dlpa.~), lauvd {lapati), govdli^dpdla4)^ padi(lvvu {prastlid- 
papati), sici'vd < ^siipati {svagyiti), vdv {vCipl), p)advo 
{pralipaA-), '‘p-^dcayo wooden support for leg {‘pn.dvpOjda-), 
64. The aspirates 4ch-, -gh-, 4h-, -d/i-, -p/r-, -6/t- became 
Mf which converged with PI 

4'h- : sahl (sakhi), m>hd < {m sdniu 

in front {scririniukha-), sohar pleasing < "^'saiikhakara- 
{sxiJdni-), 

-gh-: Tiieli me ado (megha-). 

4h- : ghUu- {graihila-), p'ildM {prathama-), pohlTi 
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{2yrthula-), pahl {pathika-), jiola (yilthikd), kihvil (kaiha- 
yati\ kalidnl {kat kanaka-), gu igtdha-). 

<lh- : behrd {badhira-), daM (dadhi-), vaJm (vadkii-), 
gild {goclhd), sdku banker (sddJm-). In nagod (nyagrodha-), 
osad {au-%idki-) the d belongs to a suffix -ta-. 

-bh-: ghei'u {gabhira~),a]nr{db}mxc-),sohdg {saubhdgya-), 
Idhvu {Idbhayati), bhukh (biiblmksd), valicilu {vallabha-), 
sdhtni (sobhate), dulti liberal (durlabha-), dukhavo pain 
{dulikka-hhava-), poll davsin <^prahhaka- {prahhd), 

65. As pointed out above, intervocalic cerebrals (except 
where -fZ" -dh- represent primitive Ar. -icZ- -£dh-) are 
really MI rather than PI sounds. Whatever their origin, 
MI -t- -d- become d, and -//i- -dh- become dh in Gujarati. 

-t- : s&kad {sahkata-), kudd {kuta-), nad (nata-), bliad. 
{hhata-), sadvw {mtati), kaclvd (katnka-), piido (puta-),. 
kad (kati-), ghado {ghata-), phdclvd {sphdtayati), vad 
(vaki-), pado {pataka-), kod (kota-), kldo {klta-), khad 
{kkata-). 

-cl-: cudo (cilda-), jad (jada-), lad (ladati), dadam 
pomegranate {dadima-), gadvii [gadayati), vildcU (vicldU). 

-th- : padhv'ti (pathati), kuhdclo < ^kudhctro ? (Imthdra-), 
kddh (Pa. kodia-). 

-dh- : jad stupid (jadim-). 

-n-, -n-, -m- 

66. The histoiw of intervocalic -oi-, -n- depended on 
their position in the word. 

(1) In the body of the word both appear as MI -n-, 

which remains in Gujarati. * 

-ii-: khan {kmna-), cognic (caturgtma-), ghdn {ghrdna-), 
sunvd {srnoti), okhanvH {avakmndii), kcvnas {kamki-). 

-n- : mdnas (mdnnsa-), tdnvu (tdnay at dhain 
(dhanin-), hln (Jidna-), ghanu (ghana-), imii {una-), vin 
(villa), pdnl {pdniya-), vakhdn (vydkhydna-), dgntl 
(angana-). 

(2) In inflectional suffixes -ri- became MI anusvara 
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or. a, nasalization of the surrounding vowels. This process 
is already marked in the Prakrit spelling's -dr/ii, -ammi, 
-Chi beside -dni. In other forms -met (Ap. -erhi), -dnmfi, 
n probably represented anus vara, but tlie spelling lagged 
behind the change of pronunciation. 

iiom. plur. iieut. -alcdni > G. -d. 

instr. sing. -akena > Ap. -aerh, OWli -at, G. -e. 

gen. plur. -akdndm > OWR G. -(%, 

nom. plur. iieiit. -iiii > G. in daM < dadimii. 

67. The histoT}^ of intervocalic -m- also depended on 
its position in the word. ^ It remained (a) im mediately 
after tlie .accent, (6) after the postaccentual syllable 
(c) before tlie accent ■ when the preaccentual sjdJab'le 
contained a long vowel. It became -v- (a) in the pre- 
accentual syllable, (6) in inflectional suffixes. 

(1) -m- remains. 

(a) jamviX (javuiti), kJtamvil bear (ksamchie)/vdin fathom 
(vydfiia-), V i mal {irimala-)^ uganiv d {iidgamayati)^ Imml U 
(kmaala-), sim (simd), dkaman {dhamani-), nawivu' 

ndrnvtl {ndtnayati), visdmo {visrdnict-), hhamro 
(bhrchmara-),sdrinlrh {sydviMla-),gdm. (grama-), I enn (loman-), 
hJiRml ground (bhumi-). 

hh'ul beside Wiiiml, j5l twins (yamala-), gosdl 
(gosvdmin-), gahti (gdclkihm'Ct-) are loanwords. 

( b ) jjd e m a ( pa- naa ma-), sat m ti (m-pla via-), ‘vjjma n 
{udgamana-}, figam source (udgam.a-), uja-m zeal 
itichjama-). 

kddav mud (kardama-) is a loanword. The -m of 
dadarti (dddima-) perhaps represents since the other 
languages, where -m- regularly becomes -v-, show -ra, 

(c) jchindl (jdmdir-), samanR (sdmdna-). 

(2) -m- became -v-, from which, later, the nasalization 
was transferred to the preceding vowel; -v- conveiged 
with MI -V- from PI -v-, -p-. 

^ Turner, JEAS., January, 1915, p. 21 ff. 
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(a) huvaro {ktimdra-), {pramardati), sopvH 

(sammyayati), sogku- [smnarglia-), sog (^samdnga-), sodhd 
(samagandha-). 

(b) 1st sing, -miii > OWR -afi, G. -'ll, in pres. harU. 

1st pliir. -amah > OWR -all, G. -H, in fut. IcamM. 

. .V- 

68. Intervocalic - 1 /- was lost. 

vide (vijdyate), n%m (niyama-), vvmo {viyama-), gde 
(gay ate), samo time (samaya-), s<%so doubt (samsaya-), 
valu circle (valaya-), dal generous {ddyin-),ittrdn northern 
path of sun {uttardyana-), mor {mayUra-), 

For ay a > e see above, § 30 (1). 

69. Intervocalic -v- remained, except in the groups 
-ava-, V'ih, €w, dv. 

(1) cakvd {cakravc%ha-),jlvvU (jlvati), tlidvar (stJmvara-), 
sew a hatch (sevate), keval(kevala-), dttbhdvo (durbhava-), 
dev (deva-), navd (nava-), ndv boat (ndvd), nibhdvvH 
{nirh}m-), rakhdvat protection (vrtti-), aval {avada-), avds 
{dvdsa-), clvar (clvara-), 

(2) After 0 , 4, is lost: jandl (yajndpavlta-), sonU 
(sattvartia-), cibol umhilical cord (ambd-tipavlta-), iHrU 
(hivara-), tvkhdnu (^tvpakliydna-). 

< -vv- < -vy- is lost before u : gdu (gavyUti-), 

For -ava > d see above, § 30 (1). 

In pycis (pipdsd), besvw (iipavisati), plsvil (pravisati) 
the loss of -v- is due to dissimilation with the preceding 
labial. (djlvaUo) is a word of address and therefore 
liable to further change. 

-r-, 4- 

70. remains, -i- becomes -Z-. 

-r- ; pdtliur{pmstara-), mdjaT{manjara-), rdn{aTanya-), 
bar (dvdra-), siitdr (sviradhara-), visarvU (vipnarati), 
sasro (svasiora-), bhamro (bhramara-), jdjrU (jarjara-)^ 
gdgar {gargarl), 

4-: kdl death (kdla-), pll%i {pltala-), phal (phala-), vdl 
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hair (vdla-), mul (mida-), dgh {cmgtdi-), kajal {kajjala^^ 
melvii {ynelayati), dlsib ]a,zy (dlasa-), jalvu hum {jvcdatk}, 

-S-, -S-, - 6 *- ; 

7 1. - 5 - became MI -5-, which remained in Gujarati 
except before and after i I, where it became £ 

kanas (kanisa-), lasan (lahma-), nets (Qidsa-), kos 
{krom-), pCisru {lyrdmiiv-), das {dam), mosCil [mdir-sdld)^ 
kos (kosa-). 

-S-: mdnas {mamim-), Icdmas scum on sugarcane juice 
(kahmi^sa-), riisrit angry (nimti), cusv‘it {eumti), ondso a 
weight (oiidm-), iis salt ground (um-), hhasvd (bhasati), 
kasvd (kasati), 

-S-: hhdsvu (bhdsayati), sets breath (hdsa-), hasvU 
(hasati), comas (eahmndsa’-), kapds {karpdsa), khas 
(khasa-), mtcsld (musala-), ghds (ghdsa-), goras gorsl 
(gorasa-). ■ 

^h- 

72. Intervocalic di- converges with MI - A- from aspirated 
stops. It is preserved in OWE, but in Mod. Gujarati has 
undergone certain modifications, 

(1) It is attached to a preceding g, making g}i\ and the 
two vowels previously separated coalesce : r/At/rl (grathila-), 
gherd (gahhlra-), ghor < ^gahnra- (gahvara-), vighu 
h acre (^vigraha-), gho (godha). 

Similarly in -Wt- -mA- A attaches itself to a preceding g : 
ghar house < ^garkam (grha-), gharan eclipse < ""^gavhana- 
or as a tatsama from '^gaixihana- (grahana-)^ ghervd 
< '^garkayati (grlaidti) ; ghimel an insect < gimha- 
{grUma-), 

(2) Where the separated vowels ai'e similar the -A- is 
attached to any preceding stop, and the vowels coalesce : 
bhwkk < Imlmhhkd (buhlndcsd), 

did daughter, Pa. dkltd, is usually referred to Skt. 
didtitr-} Its early occurrence, however, makes this 
^ Pischel, § 148. 
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doubtful, and it is to be connected rather with \'dhein 
the sense of suckled '' ; cf. 'EN dhUd- sucked. The Pkt. 
form dliUda (beside dhida) is due to the influence of 
dtbhitd. 

(3) Where -h- separates two originally long vowels, it 
remains : sohdg (scmbJidgya-), ah%T (dbinra-). 

(4) In all other circumstances -h- becomes (i.e. an h 
pronounced with the laiynx in an intermediate closure 
between that for a vowel and that for an h). The separated 
vowels coalesce, the resultant sound following the which 
is preceded b}^ a very short vowel, usually 9, btit doubtless 
varying according to surrounding sounds and the clearness 
of the speaker, and perhaps also spoken with the larynx 
opened as for e.g. hihevti is 

In rapid speech and in unstressed positions thisT^ 
disappears, and in the speech of the uneducated has 
disappeared altogether. In the \vritten language the 
spelling of this sound varies considerablJ^ e.g. 
is spelt JchevU, kelivw, Icdvti, kevuL. Where h 

normally is shown in the written language, I have 
transcribed it as A following the vowel. 

mdV'tl {molmyati), moh {miihha-)y plyar father’s house 
{'’^pitr-gmdia-), vdlm ship {vdliana-), dehr'il (*deva-garha-)y 
•pohlM {prthiila-), p>e]dll {prathama-)^ hehvii {Tcathayati), 
kdhyi {kathdnaka-), onaudo (ojiadhu-), vdhld (vallabha-), 
vahnw (vibhana-), Idhvw (Idhhayati), 

Where the second vovrel in Gujarati is final and long, 
the two vowels do not coalesce : vakit (vadhu-), sdliu 
(sadJiu-), palil {patliika-)yjm {yiithikd)^ dahl {dadhi-)^ 
rnahi {mathita-). 

Consonants in contact 

78. Wliere two or more consonants come together, 
assimilation takes place. This assimilation was already 
completed the time of the Asoka inscriptions, except 
ill the case of certain groups containing a sibilant or r in 
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some dialects. In the consonant group the explosive 
consonant absorbed the implosive. Hence in a grotip like 
tlie res nl ting sound was e.g. bhaktam > bhattam. 
Where both sounds were explosive, i.e. when both formed 
a syllable with the following voAvel, that having the 
greater degree of closure was the dominant. Hence 
groups like stop + r or stop + nasal became double stop, 
e.g. takram > iakkam, agnih > agg%. A sibilant being 
absorbed imparted aspiration to the group. 

In some eases the more open of two explosive consonants 
exercised a certain influence (owing to the position assumed 
by the tongue, etc., in the passage from one sound to 
another) on the more closed or dominant consonant, 
e.g. dental + y or dental -4- s > double palatal ; in the 
eastern dialects > cch ; dental + v or m > double labial 
(double dental in some dialects). 

In the groups hy, ry the y became j and so the dominant 
consonant. 

These double consonants remained unchanged until some 
time between Hemacandra and the OWE texts. In these 
double stops have all been simplified with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, except in unaccented 
sjdlables, where the vowel remains (or has again become) 
short. In the group nasal + consonant the nasality has 
passed to the vowel, which has been lengthened in the 
same way as the vowel before a double consonant. 

Stop + Stop 

74. Horn organic. 

kh: hiikdl (kuklmtl), Mk hiccough (hihka-), elk tree- 
gum (eikkcma-). 

cc: {icU (ucca-), kMci (khicm), ucarvu (nccarati), 
ncanvW {ticcindti), ucqlo furniture (uccalati). 

cch: piicltviL {fTCchati)^ ichvU (icchati)^ che CFa, acchati), 
2 mchdll {jyiiccha-), {piccha-)^ anach (aniccha) 

kdch waist-band (kacchd : kalcsa-). 
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jj: Idj (lajjd), hJmjvu (bJtrjjati), kdjal 

(Icajjala-), njdgro insomnia (HD ujjdgiro). 
tt : dto {aUa-), ktctm (IciiUinl), kut (ktitta-), kot {koUa-), 

' lidt (hatta-), licit strip of cloth (patta-). 
tth: nthvTi rise < ^uUhita- (uttliita-), uthdv lieiglit 
{iitthdpaka-), 

eld : udvu (ticldaycUi), had hone (hadda-), del obstruction 
(ceeldati), 

tt: chU (chitti-), mat'd (matta-)y vit money (vitta-), 
Utar ^SbYtndge (tittira-), ntcorvU descend (uttarati), 
tMw qIiqjUow (tUdala-). 
dd : laidedi {kuddeila-), 

dclh: sulk'd honest (siddha-), sudh (stiddld-), jodh 
(yoddhr-), biedh (buddha-). 
pp : pvjdo {lyippala-), plpeiv {^pipiiiarl ir^'rrepi). 

75. In heterorganic groups the first stop is assimilated 
to the second. 

tk : mdkan (mcitJama-), ukardo rubbish (lUkctrcu), 
ukalvd boil (titkcdayaii). 
tkh : ukhm pounding (uiklmnati), 

dg : pdg foot {padga-), ugd'mvd (udgamayeiti), uginan 
(udgama7ia-), legarvW escape {udgirati), ugdr escape 
{iidgdra-), ymgar mallet (mudgarcu). 
dgh: ughdel fair weather 

kt: bhdt (bhakta-), rdtH red (rakteu), sdtu flour of 
parched corn {saktu-), inotl (maxiktika-). 
pi: sat 7 {sapteu),tdt'w {tapta-)ySibto {siepita-), 
bd: sad (sahdeu). 

gclh: dtidh {el'wgd}ia-)pdddliel h\xtnt (dagdlia-), 
hdh: Idelhvii {lahdhcb-), 

tp: 'iipajvH {letpadyaU), ujianvH (totp^mdti), ^ipdvv'il 
produce {iiipddayati), upddv€e lift up [utpicdayaii), 
dhh: ubhro effervescence (udbharati), iibha {udhhdta-). 

Groups with a Nasal 

76. Stop -f HRsal. 

(1) In the group guttural + n, the n is assimftated. 
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' - hn : midrt'tb let go (Pkt. mtiJcka- < ^mukna- : muJda-), 
Dr. Bloch denies this derivation.^ But tlie siinilar 
evolution of gn > gg, and the frequency of as 

a participial siiiBx/ are in favour of Pischel when he 
postulates a 

gn ' nagii naked {ncigna-), dg {agniA, hhdg^tb fled 
{bhagoia-). 

(2) In the group yil the j was assimilated : the resuitant 
mi > mi > n, 

ju : ram (^rdjm) beside ram, an command [dpid), janm 
iyagiidpmjxta-), viiiavvn solicit (yijnapayati), ndmil 
test (jiidna-). 

(3) tni >' 2 )p, pn > 7nm. 

tm : dpan own (dtman-), 

pn : pdmv'd obtain {prdpndti) ; sdmrrd dream is a 
doxiblet-forrn from ^sdnid (svapna-) and '^sivird 
< Pkt. sivina-, IE 

77. Double nasals are simpdified wdtli compensatory 
lerigthening of the preceding vowel : MI nn > n. This 
latter change has occurred in OWE. 

mi:/kdn < kama- {Imrna-), pan betel-leaf < pawnce- 
[parna-], 

mi : chdnU covered (channa-), an corn (anna-)^ bhind 
wet {hJiinnaA, kinr-i (kimiara-), andj (cninddya-), 

mm : dam [dramma-), samdrvtt kill {^sammdrayatl). 

78. In the group nasal stop or sibilant, the nasal is 
lost and the preceding vowel nasalized and, if it is in the 
accented syllable, lengthened. 

When, lioxvever, a voiced stop in modern Clnjarati has 
become final, tins group of vow-el + nasal -b stop results 
in two forms, due to difference of sandhi according as it 
came before another consonant or a vow^el. Tliis is most 
common xvitli -mh ; but, though not written, is often heard 
with -iig and -nd, e.g. Ctg or cm, c&d or can, sab or sdm, 
dm beside Ctbo, lum (PID Imnbi), khdm or khab{li), 
i Blocb, § 94. * Pischel, § 56(3. 
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ihlc : SJcdl hook kakan hvsicelet (kankana-), rdk 

}mmhle{ranka-), 
iikh : s(%k{h)al chojin {Srnkhala-).^ ^ 

iig Cig body (anga-), dgal [ang%di-)y hh&gv W broken 

{%haiigyate), Mg {srnga-), dgim {ang^^ 

{kaiigii-), pdgluy {paiigiila-), rdgdiv walking slowly 
{Tangati), dgntho (angtistha-), bhigdro (hhrnga-), 
dgctro ember (angm^a-), 
ngh : j(%g{h) (jaiighd), Idgkvd fast (Imighati). 
iiG : pdc (panca), ale beak (cancu-), deal hem ((mceila-), 
Idc {lancCi), kdcU sleeved coat {kanculd)y Micl 
{kimcikd), sdcao-^tm pass {sancarati), sdcv€i collect 
(saheaya-). 

nj : djm (anjana-), bhdjvTi break {^bJimijati), fdjrlji 
prisoner’s bar (panjara-), Idjo dispute {lanjat i), pijv€b 
{pinjd), ondjlth madder (manjisthd). 
njh : cf . sdjh (sandhyd), vdjJi {vandhyd), 
nt : kdto tliorn {kanta-), vdto share {vmta-), ghntl ankle 
{gliuntaka-), eUtvfv pluck {cuntati), lutvu plunder 
(limtati), 

nth : sfdh giuger (Mvnthi-), cuthvw turn over (cimthayati), 
Mthd violent (lunthati), 

nd : ddd% clothes -stick {dancla-), kJiddvil (kliandaU), 
del (aneZa-), rndclvd (mandate), tddla (tandvla-), bhdd 
obscene (hhanda-), mfedan tonsure (mtondana-), rdd 
(rancid), mdhdvo booth- (ma7idapa-). 
nt : ddt (demta-), kdt beloved (kdnta-), sdt (so^dnta-), 
dtarclP entrails (antara-), tdt thread (tantu-), sdtvTb 
be finished (sdntcb-), vdtarvu cut through (vyantara-). 
nd : pliddo deceit (spanda-), edd (candra-), khudvft 
crush {^kmndati), nddiyo Siva’s bull (neenda-), kddo 
onion (kanda-), rndtir vermilion (sindura-). 
oidh: dd/ii storm (andhikd), khdd(h) shoulder (skandha-), 
gddhl perfumer (gandhikee-), bddh (bandlia-), sddh 
joint (sandhi-), ddhlu blind (andha-), rvdhvU 
binmdhati). 
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on2'> : hip shivering (Icampa-), cCvpTi (cainpxiha-), llpvv 
{Ivmpati), silpadvib find (sampatati), 
rah: Idbd (laraha-), hlhlo blanket {Jcamhala-), nhi 
(umhikd), j&bd (jamhu-), fxhar {iichionhara-), mm 
(samba-), lura ( HD Imnbi), dm (Fkt, amha- < dmva-). 
■mhh : lubJid lofcteiy (lambha-), htobh pot (kumbluc-), 
hhiibhar (kmnhliahdva-), klidm pillar (skamhha-). 
km > mh > mhli, cf. sdhharvil (sa^ksmaraii). 
lits : vds baiiiboo {iKiihsa-)^ sdso (samktya-), 
[prdrhki-), 

his : kdsd cymbals (kdrJisya-), /tv& drinking cup (karhsa-), 
has goose (hariisa-). 

79. Ill postaccentiial sjdlables the nasalization is lost. 
This development was in process in the OWE of the texts, 
where present participles end in -aoitail, -arhiall, -atail 
(G. -to), e.g. piichto, OWE pibchcdail, pncliamiail 
pucchanfaO. Similarly, y/acJa (pancdktt) after ik -pacds, 
etc. ; cf. kCidar, </^ki1dav (kavdama-). 

Groups with y 

80. In the groups guttural, palatal, cerebral, or labial 
+ ’?/, the y is assimilated. 

ky : vdk speech (vdkya-), Mlal sling (sikya-), 
khy : vahhdn (vydkhydna-), ukhdn {^up>akhytma-). 
gij : Idgv fb (lagyaii), hhdgvU run away (hhagyaie), sohdy 
(saubhdgya-), hlulg fortune (bhdgya-), jog (yogya-). 
verdg, as shown by its e, is a tatsaina (vairagya-). 
cy : rdcvu look well (racyate), ritcvil suit (^'rucy at i : 
rocate), cttvd leak (cyuta-), 

•moil low is not from ^nlcya-^ bub Pkt, nicca- with 
-CO- after uoca-, kdc glass is an old tatsania, Pkt. 
kacca- from Skt. kdca- (see § 8). 
jy : raj {rajya-), vanaj (v(lnijya-)J^k (jyMlia-), 
ty : tiitvTi (tridyati), phutvil (sphiityate), phCitvii 
{^sphatyati : sphatate), ghat {^ghatya- : ghatate). 
dy : jddfi thick (jadya-). 
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]jy : dipvw (dipyate), rdpvH (ropyate), IdiwTi bide 
{Idpya- :ldpayati)y map measure (mapya-). 
hhy • labhv tv -^nd (labhy ate), 

81. The group dental + y becomes a double palatal. 

ty : sdcu true (satya-), ndc dance (^nartya- or nrtya-). 

hijn 2nd < ^dvidya- by assimilation from ^dvitya-, 
dy : khij (khidyate), khdj iood (Ickadya-), sijVil sweat 
(svidyati), aj (adya)^ vdjw {vadya-), vij (vidyivt), 
andj {annadya-), nijvu sleep < ^nidyati (nidra), 
mdj'l gay (modyaU), chdjv€t<^chadyati (ckadayati), 
tijam (udyama-), 

dhy : sijhwd be finished (sidhyati), rijhvll (rdhyati), 
j’lijlvvtv {yiidhyatE)^ stijhvu appear (mdhyati), jhdjhu 

< ^adhyadhyaka- (adhyadlii), scijh (sandkyd), v&jh 
(vandkyd), jkCikk (adkyaksa-), 

82. In the groups nasal, I, v or sibilant + y, the y is 
assimilated. 

ny : pan {pwnya‘), Tdn (aranya-). 
ny : simti (rnnya-), dhan [dkanya-), dndnvtv obey 
{many ate), an another {any a-), ndkhvH throw , down 
(nyaksa-), nagod {nyagrodka-^). 
my : samdvU, be mitigated {sdmyati), gknmvw (HD 
gkumma% <^gkumya-). 

ly : kdl {kalyam), mid price (midya-), sel (sailya-), tel 

< ^tailya- (taila-), paldn {palycma-). 

vy : sivvu (sivyate), avdvrU unused (a + vydpdra-), 
hhavvib {bkdvyate), vagh tiger {vydgkra-), vevviv 
{vydkirati), vam {vydma^). 

For gdu {gdvyidi-) see § 69 (2), 

&y ; ndsV'U {nasyati), disvVb ^dfsyate), sdmlvL {sydmala-), 
sy : fut. -isyami > Pkt. -issam, G. -is. 
sy : sdlo wife’s brother 

83. In the groups ry ky,r and k are assimilated, and 
the resultant yy yyk become jj jjk. 

ry : kdj {karya-), djo grandfather (cirya-), thijviv 
congeal < '^stkiryati {stkira-), dhij ordeal {dkirya-). 
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liy : ddjkv'Li- he burnt (dahyate), dtijlivU be milked 
(diihyate), mujlicivii he uneasy (mtikyati). 
yy : sej bed, Pkt. sejjd (sayya), witli e after Me, 

Groups with r 

84. In all groups containing t the r is assimilated. 
In the groups mr and perhaps fir the corresponding 
voiced stop developed between the nasal and r, so that 
these groups became which converged witli PI 

-mb nd, 

kr : tdk (tcdcrct-), eakvd (cakravtlka-), vCik (vcikTa-), kos 
(Icrdsa--), cdk (cah'a-). 

rk : ht/jt’E mdkdi spider (marlcap:t-), dkclo 

(arkci-), kaJcdl {hmdcata-), sdkar sugar {smdcard), kdkar 
teeth of a saw (karkara-), 

gr : dgU in front (agixi-), vlghu (vigraha-% jdgvd wake 
ijagra'-), gam (grmna-), gdtk (granilm-), 
rg : mdgvU' (gndrgati), mdg {mdrga-)f dgll holt (argali), 
cjgnti (atlargiinady 'i'^yi^gsar a month {miirgcmra-), 
gdgar (gargart), 

glir : vdgh (yydgliva-), ghcin (ghrdna-), 
rgh : sjghd (samargha-), moglid (mahdrgha-)^ ghaghri 
(ghargharl), 

rc : etc (arcis-)i jdevd {jarcati), kiico (kdrea-), 
rj : mCijvil (vidrjati), gdjvd (garjati), gdjar (garjara-), 
jdjro (jarjara-), giijri (gnrjara-), bhojdl (hhrdiur- 
jdyd)y mdjdr {''mdrjdra-), 
rjh : jhdjhar cymbal (jharjhara-), 

pr : 2 :>?/u?dove {lyriyakdra-), pathdro exparlse ( prastdra - ), 
p>dkhar (2)rakmra-), •pdthaTvii spread {prastarati), 
’pdmvii {prdpndii), pdkhvti pdn (prava- 

caim-), 'pekhvib (preksate), ixikhdiu'w {pvakpCdayaii), 
pds r it {p rcimsu-), 

rp ; sap (smpa-), dpvil give (arp)ayati)^ sopvd (samar- 
payati), pdp)tid (parpcfc^a-), kdpad {karpaia-), kopriyu 
elbow {hauTpara-), 
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rh : dtiblw {clurhala-), sabar stag (6ur6a?Y6-), kdbrit 
(karbara-), Abu (arhuda-). 

hJiT : dbh cloud (abhra-), bhamvu (bhramati)^ bhdl 
(bhrdtr-), bhdjiy^u fried grain (%hrajjita~), 
rbh : gdbh {garbha-), gdhlinl (garbhini), cibhcU (cirbha- 
tiled), dublidvo {durbhdva-), cldbh {dmbha-), nibhdvvu 
(nMh'ii-), bhdbho fool (ci, bharbhard). 
tr rt, rth, dr rd, dlir rdh; see | 43. 
rn : kdn {kmma-), pan {paTna~), sdn% {sauvarna-), van 
(yarna-), un (tirna-), junfv (juTna-), cun (curna-), 
jlnd {jwna-). 

rm : edm (carman-), kdm (karman-), kdmafi ^Yitchcvaft 
(kdrmana-), ghdm (gharma-), comas (caturmdsa-), 
hlidm tax on leather (bhaimia-), dhdm holy place 
(dliarma-), dhdman (dharmana-Y 
mr: (a) initially > m- : mdkhan (iriraksana-); (6) medially 
> -m&- -m : abo (dmraka-), tdhti (tdmra-), dm {dmra-). 
ry : see § 83. 

rl : nildjrU shameless (nirlajja-), dulu (durlabha-), 
rv : cdvvU chew (carvati), sdv {sarva-), kdvrU excited 
(harvara-), covdte (catur + vrtta-). 
sr: sdsu mother-in-law (hasru-), visdmo rest (visrdma-), 
sCit (srdnta-), coras (caturasra-), 
rs : p>djse aside (pdrsva-). 
rs : sis (sirm-), ghasdro scratch (gharsa-). 

pliarsu (sparsa-), dr si (adarsa-), sarsav (sarsap>a -) ; 
see § 32. 

sr : mail mother's sister < ^mdisdsl < mdtrsvasrikd. 

Groups with I 

85. I -f stop or m : I is assimilated. 

Ig : ididgan (plidlguna-), pbdg (phalgu-), giigal 
(gulgulu-). 

Ip : kdp> (kabpa-), kdpvH (halpati). 

Im : kdmas (kalmasa-)^ gumdn boil (gulma-). 

86. (1) I + 3/;t>or /i, andr + 1 : 2 /> t?, r are assimilated . 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1921. 35 
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ly : see 

Iv : bilva-leaf (feiZw-). 

Ih : koltl fox (HD Icolhuo). 
rl : see,§:8,4. 

ll : fliul (phulla-), uldl vomit {ullalati], ml (cilia-), gdl 
(galla-), Midi skin (khalla-), died bark (challi-), BhU 
{b}iiUa-),jhdlar(jhallari). 

(2) In the group ml m is lost if salagvft catch fire 
corresponds to samlag-. 

Geoups with V 

87. (1) Guttural, palatal, or cerebral stops + v .* v is 
assimilated. , 

^'kv: pdkti ripe (petkva-), 

'jv : 'ujlU {ujjvcda-}, jalvPj {jvalati),jar fever (jmm-). 
tv : khdt (khatvci). 

(2) Dental + 'i? becomes double labial; see § 51. 

tv : -pan < -tvana-, rdcldpo < *randatva-, Jcdlap hdiap 
< -tva-, 

dv : bd7^ (dvara-), be (dve), baits (dvd-), hljd^ {dvittya-), 
dkv : ubhtl- (iirdhva-). 

(3) I + V : V is assimilated, see § 86. 

(4) Sibilant + t.’ : t? is assimilated. 

6%’ .* _ 2 xxa 6 {p)drsva-), nisdso (nihsvdsa-), sds (husa-), 
sasro (ivamra - ) . 

: mam {mdtfsvasrikd), 
sv : sdihiyo (svastika-), 

(5) vy, TV : y and r are assimilated, see |§ 82, 84. 

(6) hv > bbh : jtbh (jihvd). 

Groups with a Sibilant 

88 . Sibilant + stop becomes double aspirated stop. 

sc ; pdchi after (pascal), vicM (vfhika-), tbvliTi 
slanting (iiraSc-). 

dc : siikhtl (suska-), vikharvU be scattered, vakhervH 
scatter (vi^kirati). 

d : dlthd (dxsta~), vtUhvH (vx^ta-), dth 8 (asfa^x), pith 
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(lyista-), Tibthvii {r%bsta-)^ nathu {nasta-), mUhU 
{mrsta-)ymutM {mtisti-)y kdtk^^ w (^kasta-), 

sth : dgibtho (angustha-), hath (Icdstha-), puth (prstha-)^ 
Icdth (kdstJia-), goth (gostha-), jeth (jyestha-), seth 
(sresthm~)j thdm < ^sthdma- (sthdmari--). 

sk : vakhdr warehouse (vaksaskdra-), khdm (skamhha-)j 
khdclQi) (skandha-). 

skh : khdlviv hinder (skhdlayati). 

st : hath (hasta-), mdthd (mastaka-), pdthar (prastara-), 
sdthiyo (svastika-), bhdt(h)o quiver (bhastra-), sathro 
grass bed (sastara-), ndth nose ring (oiasfd), dth store 
of money (asta-), dthamiyd western (astamana-), thar 
layer (stara-), 

sth : thdn fv station thdvar (sthdvara-), that 

shallo'w copper vessel (sthdU), thor old < ^'thavara- 
(sthavira’-), sdth lease (samsthi-). 

sp : phddo (s 2 Danda-). 

sph : phdtv tb (sphatate), phdr too much {sphdra-)^ 
pharvH wheel (spharati), phutvit (sphutyate), aphdlvd 
(dsphdlayati). 

89. Stop + sibilant. 

(1) fe became kkh : llkh louse-nit (Zi/cstx), Idkh wax 
(Idksd), s'lkh (Hksd), dkhd (aksata-), okhanvu (avaksandti), 
olakhvu {upalaksate)y kh€r (ksira-), khovii lose (ksapana-), 
khamviL {ksamaU), khan Qcsana-\ sdkh (saksya-), Ukhu 
(Ulema-), 

Beside tikhw also Und, Marathi and Nepali both show 
the double treatment of km, e.g. M. Ukhd (tiksna-) beside 
M. sdn (slakma-), N. Ukho beside sdno small (slakma-). 
The difference is found in Prakrit/ where tikkha-, tinha-, 
sanha- appear, as well as pamha- (paksma-). The remark 
of Markandeya, quoted by Pischel, that tikkha- lias the 
literal meaning and tinha- the derived, points to the second 
form, in this particular case, being a loanword from 
another dialect. 


1 Pischel, § 312. 
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The following are loanwords from a c/i-dialeet : leach 
{kacehd :halci^a-),ric]i (rksa-), chnro (cimra- : Icmjxc-), tdeh 
(tahsa~), ehcc 6, (^ksvaks), char beside Jclidr .(Jesdra-), 'US 
< (Northern Gujarati or Marathi < lAm-), vichalvd 
(vikml-), chudvTi' heside 
(2) t or p -f s become cch, 

ts : vdcli {vcitm-)^ macho fish (maisya-), char kniie 
(tsaru-), tichm^vU be brought up (ntsarati). 
e ps : g uclio huJich i gicccha- : grpsa-), 

90. Sibilant + nasal. . i.. 

(1) S')p sn become. nil, 

8n : rm(h)d un(h)dlo [iipiahlUv-), 

sn : ptlnav flow of milk into udder {prasnava-), nhdvu 
(snCdi), nhdnCi (sndna-), neh {sneha-), 

(2) sm, sm, s}n ; see § 53. 

91. Sibilant + y, r or v; and r + sibilant: y, r, v are 
assimilated, .pj, sy, § 82 ; h\ sr, ri, r.^?, ra, § 84 ; sv, p', 

St’, §87 a). 

92. hk, hkh, hp become kk, kkh, pp .* cjk Pkt. caukka- 
< *catuhka- (eatud'a-), dakhvil (Pkt. dukkha-, Skt. 

diohkha-), copdi < ^'cakikpada- {catiispada-’). 


Summary of the Relationship between the GujaPwAt! 
AND PrIMITIYE INDIAN SOUNDS 


93. The sounds on the left of each column are Gujarati, 
tliose on the riglit PI, unless otherwise stated. The 
numbers refer to preceding paragraphs. 


a = a 17, 21, 23. 
i 23 (2), 24 (1). 
u 23 (3), 24 (1). 
a 23 (3), 

r 18. 

a = a 17. 
a 19. 
ris. 

MIA + d 27 ( 1 ). 


MI -adhk 66 (2). 
i == i 17, 23 (2), 

% 20, 21, 23 (3). 
ri8. 
t t 17. 
i 19. 
riB. 
e 17, 

xMI I + f 27 (1). 
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MIul27(3). 

MI m 27 (3). 
xMI iam 27 (4). 

MI iuoii 27 (4). 
n = u 17, 21, 23 (2). 
u 20. 21, 23 (3). 
r 18. 

ami 67 (2) (h). 

H = u 17. 
u 19. 
rlS. 

MI + 27 (1). 

MI ua 27 (5). 

MI ua 27 (5). 
e = e 23 (3). 
ai 23 (3). 

MI a% 28 (3) (a), (6). 
e = e 17. 
ai 17. 
aya 30 (1). 
a 31. 

MIe 19. 

MI ea 27 (2) (a). 

MI eu 27 (2) (a). 

JII ae 27 (2) (c). 
o = 0 21, 23 (3). 
att 28 (3). 

MI ail 28 (3) (a),(b). 
0 = 0 17. 
cwi 17. 

ava 30 (1), (2). 

MI o 19. 

MI oa 27 (2) (a). 

.MI ad 27 (2) (c). 

MI au 28 (1). 
e - MI ai 28 (2) (a). 


6 = MI ai 28 (2) (a). 

' MI ai 28 (2) (a). 
MI aya 30 (3) («). 
a S3. 

0 = MI aii 28 (2) (b). 
d = MI aii 28 (2) (b). 
MI au 28 (2) (b). 
Ml ava 30 (2), (3). 
MI aa 27 (2). 

MI oi 27 (2) (6). 
k = k 57. 
kk 74. 

</c 75. 

7cn 76 (1). 
u/c 78. 

/«• 84. 
r/c 84. 
ky 80. 
lev 87 (1). 
p88. 

M40. 

/c/i. = kh 57. 
l/c/i 75. 
iikh 78. 
khy 80. 
s/c 88. 

, s/c 88. 
skli 88. 
ks 89 (1). 
h}n 89 (1). 
kkh 88. 

9 = gb7. 
dg 75. 

76. 
ng 78. 
yy 80. 
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5rr84. 
rg 84. 

Ig So. 
gh 4^0. 
gh\^ gh 57. 
dgh 75. . 
ngh 78. 
gkr 84. 
rgJi 84. 
MI,^-A.72(1). 
€ 57. 

€c 74. 
no 78, 79. 
cy 80. 
re 84. 
ty 81. 

, h 41. , 
eh = eh 57. 
cch 74. 
cchr 84. 
ks 89 (1). 
is 89. (2). 
j)s 89 (2). 

88. 
kh 41. 

jj 74 
nj 78 . 

.?> 80 . 
rj 84. 
jv 87 . 
y 59 . 
dy 81. 
ry 83. 
yy 83, 
jh 40. 


g 41 .; „■ ■ 
jh ==jji.57., , 

IE Skt. /t'.? 42. 
rjh 84. 

■ dhy 81. 
liy 83. 

t = rt 43 B. 

rfr43 B., 

t 44. 
it 74. 

■■ py 80. , 

■tv 87 (1). 
nt 78. 
th 40., ■ 
th = ith 74. 
lith 78. 

St 88 . 

sth 88 . 
d = dr 43 B. 
rd 43 B. 
rdh 43 B. 
fd 43 B. ' 

■ fdh 43 B.' 
r-t 43 B. 
il 44. ■ ■ 

■ ■ 't 44. 

d 65. 
dd 74. 
dy 80. 
nd 78. 
t 65, 

MI dh 40. 
dh = th 65. 

^^th 56. 

‘^th 43 B. 
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« 74. 

Id 75. 
pt 75. 

tr 43 A. 
fi 43 A. 

MI th 40. 
= nth 78. 
rth 43 A. 
st 88 . 
sth 88 . 
d = d57. 
cM74. 
bd 75. 

-ncZ 78. 
dr 43 A. 

43 A. 
MId/i40. 
dh = cZ/i- 57. 
gdkT5. 
ddh14>. 
bdh 75. 

78 . 

dhr 43 A. 
rdh 43 A. 
d-h 72 (2). 
P = p 57. 

74 . 

75. 
mp 78. 

pp 80. 

pr 84, 
rp 84. 

Zp 85. 
hp 88 . 
tm ( 3 ). 


tv 87 (2), 
pA = p/i 57. 
ap 88. 
apA 88. 
am 55 (3). 

.6 - 5 57.' 
m6 78. 
r6 84. 

84. 

cfo 87 (2). 
hh bh 57. 
dbh75. 
mbh 78. 

6Ap 80. 

6Ar 84. 
r6A 84. 
dhv 87 (2). 

At; 87 (6). 

MI 6-A 72 (2). 
n i=z ng 78. 

ngh 78. 
n-=i,n 66 (I). 

66 ( 1 ). 

n .57,. V 

^ ;:,..t^u;77.^'V'■ 

ny .82. ' ." 
oiy 82 . 
jfi 76 (2). 
rn 84. 
sn 90 (1). 

90 (1). 

1cm 89 (1). 
m = m 57, 67 (1). 

771771 77. 

mb 78. 
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my 82. 

■r??i 84. 

?nr 78, 84. 

Im So. 
sm 55 (2). 
sm 55 (2). 
pn 76 (3). 

y = MI I 27 (4), 29, 49. 
V = V 59, 69. 
vy 82. 

TV 84. 
h 63. 

P 63. 

Ill 67 (2). 

MI ■'« 29. 
r = r 59, 70. 

I 52 (2). 
el 45. 

I = I 70. 

4 0 . 

r 52 (1). 
ml 86 (2). 

Z = / 59. 

U 86 . 
ly S2. 
rl 84. 

Iv 86. 
lit 86. 
r 52 (1). 


i60,7l. 
s 60, 71. 
sy 82. 

sy 82, 
ir84. 

■ ■ srM. 

:rsS^,. 

' rf 84, 
iv S7 (4). 
sy 87 (4). 

Si* 87 (4). 
sm 55 (1), 
sm 55 (1). 

■■ mi 78* 
rh-s 78. ■ 
c 42. 
ch 42. 

i = MI s 60, 63. 

h = h 60, 72. 
kh 64, 72, 
gk 64, 72. 
thU,72. 
dk 64, 72. 
hh 64, 72. 

= m 30 (3) (a), 67 (2). 
n 66 (2). 
sniin 55 (2). 
nasal + consonant 7 8. 
spontaneous 16. 


The ' Portuguese in India and Arabia between 
1507 and 1517 

By E. DENISOH BOSS 

TN the January number of this Journal there appeared 
a most interesting article by Mr. M. Longworth Dames 
on “ The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian Ocean in the 
Sixteenth Century ’h The article furnishes an admirable 
introduction to this engrossing, if little known, subject ; 
and it is only by way of supplement that I am writing the 
following notes. 

The main sources of information on which we can draw are : 
Portuguese, Persian (Indian), Arabic, and Turkish. By far 
the most important are, of course, the Portuguese, and these 
have been fully utilized by Mr. Longworth Dames. He has 
also made use of such Persian histories as Ferishta and the 
Mm' dt-i-SihandaTi, but the Arabic and Turkish histories have 
remained for the most part unexplored. Certain of these last 
throw much light on the history of the Eed Sea and the Indian 
Ocean in the sixteenth century, and I propose in this place to 
illustrate this claim. I wish, however, to state at the outset 
that the intimacy with which the early Portuguese writers 
disclose with the public affairs and private intrigues of the 
Sloslems in Arabia and India is quite astonishing, and that 
the accounts that they give of the relations of the various 
Muhammedan states with one another is usually in striking 
accord with the narratives of Moslem historians. 

In the present article it is my intention to deal only with 
the period of history covered by the years a.d. 1507-17, 
reserving for a future occasion the period of Indo-Portuguese 
History which terminated in the unsuccessful expedition of 
Sulayman Pasha against the Portuguese in Gujarat in 1538. 

The ten years 1507--17 saw many happenings of historical 
importance in the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, including 
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the partial conquest of the Yaman by the Circassian Blamluks, 

' and the, concpiest of Egypt by the. Ottoman Turks.. 

, ... In the course of my researches on this period I have con- 
sulted .upwards of twenty Arabic and Turkish works, chiefly 
in manuscript. I do not propose in this place to enumerate 
all these authorities, but will confine myself to the mention 
of those which appear to me the most important. I may 
mention that the two best Turkish Hi.stories, namely, those 
of .Munajjim Bashi and Colonel x4hm,ad Eashid, both of 
which have been printed, contain nothing that is not to be 
found in the local Arabic Histories of the pjeriod. , 

The most important miter on the History of the^ Yaman 
domi to A.D. 1517 is undoubtedly Wajih ad-Dayba^ who 
as an inhabitant of Zabid had ample opportunity of obtaining 
first-hand information. He is the author of no less than five 
works dealing with the history of the Yaman, one of which is 
in verse. The best known of these is the Bughjat ul-Mustafii 
fiAMhdf Zahid, of which an incomplete Latin translation 
was published by Johannsen in 1828. 

Ad-Dayba^ was born in a.h. 866 (a.d. 1461), and died in 
A.H. 944 (a.d. 1537), but none of his histories brin.g the 
narrative beyond a.h. 923 (a.d. 1517). 

The next Arabic writer of importance is Qutb ud-Din 
al-Makki an-Nahrawdli, who wrote two important works. 
1. A history of the Yaman called al-Barq ahYamdnifi Afath 
al-^Othmdni, of which a somewhat abridged translation was 
published by De Sacy in tome iv of Notices et Extraiis. 2. A 
History of Mekka called Kitdb ul-A‘lam fi {Ham haytullali 
il-hirayn^ which was edited and epitomized by Wiistenfeld in 
his Ohroniken der Stadt Mekka (Leipzig, 1858). 

Qutb ud-Din was born in Mekka in a.h. 920 (a.d. 1514), and 
died in a.h. 990 (a.d. 1582). For the first two decades 
of the Tenth Century he is not airways reliable, and by an 
unfortunate chance certain statements of his which are 
misleading have been slavishly copied by later writers, as will 
be seen below. 
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The third \yriter I have to mention is Abdullah Muhammed 
ibn 'Omar commonly knovm as Hajji ad-Dabir, who wrote an 
Arabic History of Gujarat called az-Zafar al Wdilih hi Muzajfar 
iva dlih, of which the text is now being published in the 
Indian Text Series. 

Hajji ad-Dabir was born in Mekka about a.d. 1540, came 
to India as a young man, and remained there most of his life, 
employed in secretarial duties by various leading notables of 
Gujarat and the Deccan. His History of Gujarat, which is 
brought down as far as a.h. 1014 (a.d. 1605), contains a vast 
amount of interesting historical matter outside his immediate 
subject, and incidentally he devotes a good deal of space to the 
affairs in the Yaman and the Red Sea during the first half of 
the Sixteenth Century. To his quotations from ad-Dayba' he 
adds not merely his own intelligent commentaries, but also the 
personal narratives of eye-witnesses. It is noteworthy that 
he makes no allusion to Qutb ud-Din’s Histories, though it is 
hard to believe that they were unknown to him. 

With so much by way of introduction I will proceed with 
my notes on Air. Longworth Dames’ paper. 

p. 8. The battle of Chaul, — I think this battle undoubtedly 
took place in January, 1508, ad-Dayba' tells us that Amir 
Husayn only reached Aden on his way to India in Rabfi ii, 913 
(i.e. August, 1507). Castanheda, alluded to in the foot-note, 
is therefore correct. 

p. 9. Silence of the Gujarat Historians regarding the Victory 
of the Portuguese off Biu in 1509.— There is only one Moslem 
historian who alludes to this victory, namely, Zayn ud-Din, 
the author of the well-known Tuhfat ul Mujahidin. 

The silence of the Mir'at-i-Sikandari is very remarkable, 
and a passage in the Arabic History of Gujarat led me for a 
time to conclude that at any rate the Egyptian fleet under 
Amir Husayn did not take part in the battle: for Hajji 
ad-Dabir implies that after the combined victory of the 
Gujarati and Egyptian fleets off Chaul, Mahmiid, king of 
Gujarat, invited Amir Husayn to remain in his service, but 
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that Amir HuBayn excused himself and withdrew with his 
fleet to Hormuz. In view, however, of the very circumstantial 
and detailed account given by Goes^ and others of Amir 
Hiisayn's escape from the battle off Din in 1509, 1 am inclined 
to thinh that Ilaj ji ad-DaWr is guilty of swppressio veri. 

As further evidence of' the presence of Amir Ilusayn and 
the Egyptian fleet at the battle, we are told that the banners 
of the Soldan (i.e. Qansawb al-Ghawri) and of Amir Hiisayn 
vrere taken to Portugal and hung up in the Temple of Toinar, 
head , of the iilustriqiis „ military order of Christ. We are 
further told that among the spoils ' of victory were books 
ill a great variety of' languages show'ing the motley ctowtI 
of . nationalities of ■ which , the Sultan’s army wms com- 
posed. It is, of course, quite probable that the ruler of 
Hormuz, like many other Moslem rulers, appealed to the 
Mamluk Sovereign for help in 1507, and Hajji ad-Dabir 
tells us that the king of the Yaman set out from Aden 
to attack the Portuguese near Hormuz in March, 1507. The 
Portuguese actually captured Hormuz in the following year. 
It is possible that after the Moslem victory off Chaul in 
January, 1508, Amir Hiisayn, under orders from the Sultan, 
Qansawh al-Ghawri, took his fleet to Hormuz, and thence 
returned to India to take an ignominous part in the battlh 
off Diu. 

Goes (part ii, ch. 39) gives full details of the Moslem fleets 
present at the battle of Diu, and^ says that Amir Husayn’s 
fleet comprised more than 100 ships. This would imply 
that he had a far larger fleet than at the battle of Chaul, 

^ ** Amir Hnsayn finding himself snrrounded on all sides and finding 
that Malik Ayaz was holding aloof, watching the battle without entering 
it himself, aiul seeing that he had put his reliance on the Fustas, which 
now seemed to have abandoned him, and being himself wounded and 
many of his men being wounded or dead, he secretly slipped away 
through the rudder-hole of his ship and iet himself down on to a barge 
which he had there in readiness foFsuch an emergency, and escaped 
disguised to a village where he hid, and whence he took a horse arid 
proceeded to join the Governor of Cambay, for he feared Malik xlyaz 
because he could not trust him, as much as he feared our people on 
whose account he had shed so much blood.” 
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where, according to most Moslem authorities, the Egyptian 
contingent com|)risecl only ten vessels. 

The expedition 'which left Suez in May, 1507, is fully 
described by ad-Dayba% and even more fully by Hajji 
ad-Dabir. It is not, hoiwever, mentioned by Qiitb ud-Din in 
either of his histories, and the fact that the later waiters have 
followed Qutb ud-Din rather than ad-Dayba' has led to con- 
siderable confusion. • Ad-Dayba' tells that in response to the 
appeals received from the King of theYaman and several rulers 
in Western India, Qansawh al-Ghawri, the Marnliik Sultan of 
Egypt, appointed Amir Husayn Governor of Jedda, and 
ordered him to proceed with a fleet to India. ild-Dayba' also 
says that Amir Husayn was accompanied by Salman Eahs, 
who had been sent by the Ottoman Sultan, Salim, to help 
the Ghawri against the Franks. This detail is interesting 
ill connexion with circumstances that (as Mr. Longwoith 
Dames points out on p. 11) many historians, both Portuguese 
and Indian, speak of the Egyptian fleet as one sent out by the 
Sultan of Rum, or Constantinople. Goes, on the other hand 
(part iv, chap. 12), says that Salman Ra’is was a Turlc by 
birth, who, after many years as a Mediterranean corsair, 
entered the service of the Grand Turk, and afterwards fled to 
the Sultan of Babylonia (i,e. Cairo). Hajji ad-Dabir also tells 
us that Salman Ea’is had been famous as a corsair in the 
Mediterranean, but he does not say specifically that he 
accompanied Amir Husayn on his first Indian Expedition. 

The account given by Hajji ad-Dabir of this expedition 
and the sea battle in 1508 off Chaul is as follows : — ■ 

In the meantime, the Mamluk sovereign, Qansawh al-Ghawri, 
had been in correspondence with these Muliammedan rulers 
ill India, of wbom the principal was Mahmiid Shah Begaia of 
Gujarat, through whom co-operation was established 'with 
the famous Governor of Diu, Malik Ayaz.^ 

In response to the Gujarati and other invitations, prepara- 
tions for the dispatch of an Egyptian fleet were made by 
^ He is said to have been a Russian by birth. 
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the Mamluk king, under the orders of Amir Hiisavn, the 
C4ovemor of Jedda. 

^ In the month of Miiharram, 913,. May, 1507, the Turldsh 
Fleet (possibly commanded by Salman), consisting of two 
large vessels (barshas), and three small ones (grabs), set sail 
from Jedda. They passed by Jazan, Kamaran, Matina, 
and Slokha, and finally reached Aden. They also made a 
landing at Abyan. \^Tierever they went the inhabitants 
fled from them.. , A few months after Amir Hnsayn set out 
after them with two large vessels (ad-Dayba*" says three large 
vessels (harshas)), and three small ones from Jedda, and 
anchored at Bab-al-Mandeb. Ad-Dayba‘ says no one Imew 
what w"as,. his objective. (It is- to be noted that the 
Bikandari (Bayiey, p. 222) says that there vrere ten Turkish 
ships.) And when he finally came near Aden he sent out a 
small boat with a messenger carrying a request to the Amir 
Mirjdn (Barros say s Miramizan ’’ was an Abyssinian con- 
verted to Islam) asking permission to enter the port. This 
was granted, and he entered Aden without a shot being fired. 
Mirjan sent two of his officers to welcome him, and iiinfr 
Husajm said to them : Tell the Amir from me that if I had 
not received orders from the Sultan Qansawffi not to enter 
Aden I should have entered Aden and gone to meet him : tell 
him, how^ever, that I ask permission to take on board drinking 
water, firewood, etc.'' The Amir not only gave him permission 
to do so in return for certain concessions, but bestowed 
innumerable favours and robes of honour on his companions. 
Then the Amir sent him precious gifts and set out for Dm 
to fight the Fra7iks who had appeared there. 

On pp. 37 and 38 of the Arabic History of Gujarat we 
read : 

And in Ramazan 913 (January, 1508) took place the great 
engagement with the Franks on the coast of India, and the 
Sultan [Malimiid] set out from Champanir with the intent of 
making Holy War, and he travelled along the coast as far as 
Damman, where he halted. 
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'' Now, lie had written to Malik Ayaz, the Governor of Junagar 
and Diiiy telling him to make ready to attack the Franks by 
sea, and the sortie of Ayaz from Din coincided with the 
arrival of Amir Husayn, the Egyptian, at the head of two 
galleons and three fusts, which had been sent by the Lord of 
Egypt, Q4nsawh al-Ghawri, to the Indian Ocean and Hormuz 
against the Franks, for he had heard of the mischief being 
wrought by the Franks in those two seas. And Ayaz w^ent 
out to meet him with all ceremony, and expressed his great 
delight at his arrival, paying him every possible mark of 
attention and respect as was due — ^nay, even more than was 
due. Then these two captains took their fleets in the direction 
of Chaul to give battle : Amir Husayn acting as vanguard. 
The Franks appeared upon the coast of Chaul and had collected 
many men, but God Most High protected the True Faith, 
and many of the Franks w^ere put to the sword and a number 
of their ships were broken, many of them were taken prisoners, 
while others, boarding such ships as remained seaworthy, 
fled from the sword to the shore, hotly pursued by Ayaz, 
who killed 7,000 of them, and took prisoners even more, 
so that the total of those who perished reached 10,000, 
while the number of the martyrs among Amir Husayn’s 
Turkish troops was 400, and the martyrs among the troops 
of Ayaz amounted to 600. (May God exalt their rank!). 
And Ayaz wrote to the Sultan announcing the victory, which 
be attributed to Mahmiid’s good fortune, and Mahmud gave 
praise to God, and set out for the port of Bassein, w^here he 
encamped on the shore. And Melik Ayaz returned to him 
and cast anchor in that part, and when he and Amir Husayn 
reached the shore the Sultan rode out to meet them with 
great honour to celebrate the Holy War, and led them back 
to his pavilion, and honoured them with every kind of favour 
and mark of esteem, especially Amir Husayn, whom he 
desired to keep with him, offering him, if he remained, the 
command of Mahaim, but Husayn excused himself on the plea 
that his Sultan had ordered him to proceed to Hormuz to 
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attack tke Franks, but that when he had accomplish ed this he 
would reconsider the matter ; and he remained in the enjoy- 
ment of favours and gifts until he was allowed to depart with 
all the stores recjiiired and set out for Hormuz/’ 

Now, Qutb ud-Din in both his histories has a good deal 
to say about Amir Husa}m, and it is almost impossible to 
reconcile his statements with those of the two Arabic historians 
referred to above or with the Portuguese chronicles. He 
sajS :in the Barq al-Yamani 'Amir ibn 'Abdul Wahhab, 
King of the yamaii, called on the Sultan of Egypt for help at 
the same time as did Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat. Amir 
Hiisayn was appointed to command an expedition with, 
Salman Ea’is under him. Amir IIusaTO was appointed 
Governor of Jedda, where he arrived in a.h. 917 (a.d. 1511-12). 
He built a strong wall round Jedda, and then (according to 
the same author’s History of Mekka, in a.h. 921 (a.d. 1515)), 
set out for India, entered the port of Diu and had an interview 
with Sultan Miizaiiar, but finding the Portuguese firmly 
re-ewstablished in Goa, he left India without doing anything, 
and returned to Kamaran. Now Qutb ud-Din appears to be 
alone responsible for this story, which has been copied by 
later Moslem writers. The Gujarat historians and the 
Portuguese are both alike silent ; and it is hard to believe 
that such an expedition had it taken place would have been 
ignored by either. It is equally curious that Qutb ud-Din 
should be ignorant of Amir Husayn’s expedition in 1507-8, 
and he certainly seems to regard a.h. 921 (a.d. 1515) as the 
date of the Amir’s first journey to India. Rashid, the Turkish 
historian, has indeed noted the discrepancy in the various 
narratives, but offers no explanation. One detail in Qutb 
ud-Din’s narrative is worthy of notice. He says that an appeal 
for help was made to Egypt by Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat in 
1511. It was in November of that year that Muzaffar came 
to the throne, and this detail being correct, one wonders 
whether there may not be some truth behind the story after all. 

It seems at any rate certain that Amir Husayn withdrew 
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to Kamaran at the end of 1509 and remained either there or 
in Jedda (of which he was Governor until his death in 1517)^ 
until 1515, when a fresh expedition to India was organized 
by Qansawh al-Ghawri, at the request of several of the kings 
of India, including those of Cambay (Gujarat), and Calicut 
(Goes, part iv, chap. 12). This is, I fancy, the occasion which 
Qiitb ud-Din must have had in his mind, though the fleet 
which left Suez in October, 1515, under the command of 
Amir Husayn and Salman Ea’is never got beyond Aden.^ 
p.> 10. The Fate of Amir Husayn. According to the 
Portuguese Chronicles, Amir Husayn was thrown into the sea 
with a stone round his neck by the orders of Salman Rahs. 

The manner of his death is no doubt correct, but the Arabic 
hivstorians give what were no doubt the actual circumstances. 

Qutb ud-Din tells us that no sooner did the victorious 
Sultan Salim reach Cairo than Sayyid al-Barakdt, the Sharif 
of Mekka, sent his thirteen-year-old son, Abii Numayy, to 
wait on the Sultan and offer his congratulations. Salim was 
highly pleased, and confirmed Barakat in the government of 
the Holy Toivns and the land round about. Salim also sent 
by Abu Numayy orders that Amir Husayn should be put to 
death. No doubt the Sultan had heard of the cruelty and 
unpopularity of the Governor of Jedda. Husayn was, 
therefore, sent for by the Sharif, and told that he was to report 
himself to the Sultan in Cairo. Secret instructions were, 
however, given to the captain to drop him overboard as soon 
as the open sea was reached. 

p. 12. Albuquerque's Attack on Aden in 1513. — In the year 
1513 the great Albuquerque set out towards Arabia '' to look 
for the fleet of the Rumes and his unsuccessful attack on 
xiden is one of the most romantic episodes in the history of 
Portuguese adventure. The account contained in his own 
Commentaries has long been accessible to the English reader, 
^ Qutb ud-I)in, however, says that when in a.h. 926 {a.i>. 1519) 
Husayn Beg Rumi was made Governor of Jedda he found there 
‘^a number of fully armed ships which Husayn Kurdi had taken to 
India and had brought back again for Qdnsaw^h al-Ghawri. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1921. 
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but not sOj I believe, that of Barros, and it may be of interest 
to see side by side the translation of salient passages from the 
description given in Decada II, with that given by the Arabic 
writers. 

I am led to suppose that •when Amir Husayri had heard that 
the Portuguese were about to enter the Eed Sea he withdrew 
from the Island of Kamaran to Jedda, -which he had fortified 
with great strength in anticipation of Portuguese attacks ; 
and that he only returned to Kamaran when he learnt that 
the Portuguese had returned to India. 

Albuquerque’s attack on Aden. 

(i) According to Barros Decadn //, Lw, FJJ, Chaps, 0 aeq,^ 
xAlbiiqiierque having captured the fort of Beiiestarim, and 
having placed matters on a sound footing in Goa (he had also 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Samori (Samiidri Baja) 
by \vhich he wavS allowed to build a fortress at Calicut), set 
out for the Bed Sea Avith a fleet of tAventy sail on February 7, 
1513. His orders from Dorn Manuel I, which he disclosed to 
his captains when they had reached the open sea, Avere to 
conquer Aden and then attack the Egyptian fleet in the 
Red Sea. 

When lie first reached Aden he received on board Mir 
Mirjan, an Abyssinian by birth, Avho had turned Mussulman, 
Commander of the toAvn, Avlio came to inquire Avhether 
Albuquerque needed any supplies for his fleet ; to AAdiich 
Albuquerque replied that he had come to look for the Armada 
dos Rumes, AA’hich aatis said to have been sent out from Suez 
by the Sultan of Cairo, and he wished to saA’e them the 
trouble of going to look for him in India 1 Albuquerque, 
after an exchange of compliments, asked Mirjan to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the king of Portugal — Aviiich Mirjan 
ultimately refused. 

During the three days spent in the harbour Albuquerque 
Avas able to decide on his plan of attack, and eventually it 
Avas determined, that his whole force should engage in a scaling 
assault on an arm of the city Avail AA^hich ran along the sea 
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front. His forces numbered 1,400 men, one tiiousand 
Portugiiese, and four hundred Malabaris. The attacking 
party went to the shore in small boats, carrying with them 
scaling ladders so wide that six men could ascend side by side. 
The Aden garrison had decided to entice the Portuguese 
within the city walls and fight them there rather than outside, 
where they would be at the mercy of the superior artillery 
of the Franks. (This is borne out by the Arabic accounts.) 
There followed a very keen competition among the Portuguese 
for the honour of being the first to scale the town walls. 
We are told that the men, in their enthusiasm, jumped out 
of their boats into the sea, carrying their ladders and shouting 

To the wall! To the wall P’ 

(The Arabic accounts say that Mirjan gave orders for no 
notice to be taken of the besieging force till they got into the 
town — we are, nevertheless, told that one of the first 
Portuguese to mount the wall, Fernandez de Beja, who was 
‘in charge of the ladder which Albuquerque was to use, w^as 
knocked down by a musket shot fired from the wall.) But 
their keenness was such that they broke the ladders with their 
weight. When Albuquerque saw this he sent the halbardiers 
of his guard to prop up the ladders with their spears, but many 
who were pushed back from the walls fell transfixed by these 
spears — que foi cousa piedosa de ver I The chief success of 
the attack lay in the occupation by Garcia de Sousa of a 
(fortified turret or “ pill box ’'). 

Meanwhile Mir Mirjan rode out, with others also, on horse- 
back, and pressed dowm upon those who had entered the town. 
This the attackers could not resist, and most turned in flight 
back to the w^alls, while a few joined G. de Sousa in his turret. 
The Moors brought straw, and placing it below" this turret, 
set fire to it in order to smoke the men out. thereupon 
Albucpierque sent ropes by which they could let themselves 
down. Garcia de Sousa refused to use a rope, and when 
Albuquerque called out telling him to do so he made the 
spirited reply : '' Senor, I am not the man to come down in 
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any other way than that by which I came up : and since 
you camiot help me except with a rope, Gocl grant me His 
help, for I sorely need it.” He died a true hero. , 

When the fighting had lasted four hours, Aibuquerque 
decided to withdraw his men to their ships. A council of 
war was held, , and though . many -of his captains were in 
fayoiir of renewing the attack, Albuquerque decided that they 
should at once pass through the Straits as the season was 
late—aiid 'Heave the chastisement of .that- town for another 

Employing Miihammedan pilots, since there were no Portii- 
giiese who Imew the Bed Sea, they set sail next day, and 
(at the begiiming of April ?) reached the Island of Kamaran. 
Here Albiiqiierque captured four ships, one a richly laden 
merchantman belonging to the Sultan of Cairo wliich was 
bound for Jedda. (It seems that whenever Kamanin was 
attacked most of the inhabitants deserted it, going to Lohaya 
and elsewhere on the coast. Barros says : e purccc estarern 
alii mais par causa, de alguM ^jroveiio quo recebiam das ndos 
que vinham fazer agiiadi, qm 2 )or folgar de Jiahifar a ierra.) 
It is interesting to note that Albuquerque found the island 
governed by a slave placed there by the king of Aden with a 
garrison, from which, the king derived a large revenue, prin- 
cipally from the fisheries. (At this date we hear nothing of 
Mir Jfusayn in Kamaran,) 

Albuquerque wished now to proceed to Jedda, but the 
winds were unfavourable, and after coasting round on either 
shore of the Red Sea (John Gomes was sent on shore on the 
x4byssiman coast) they decided in the month of May to anchor 
in Kamardn. 

On the 15th July Albuquerque, after utterly devastating 
Kamaran, " sem ficas pedra sohre pedra, porqiie qumiios 

^ One of fche bastions on the strip of land which ran into the sea was 
meanwhile working havoc among Albuquerque’s ships. Tliis bastion 
was captured by Manuel de Lucerda, who cruelly put the garrison to 
death. 
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edificios dos (mtigos estarem em it with 

tie ground, so that the Moors of Jedda should not build 
defences there to prevent future Portuguese fleets from 
landing. On his way through the Straits he sent Euy G-alvao 
and John Gomez to explore Zayla' with two ships. 

When Albuquerque reached Aden he found it in a much 
stronger state of defence than when he had left it, for the 
inhabitants had directed their Whole time and energies 
repairing the damage done, and to building large camions. 
He remained ten days, waiting for the monsoon, nothing 
being achieved beyond the capture of a few vessels in the 
harbour, and certain foolhardy enterprises. See Banos II, 
viii, 4 pp., 294-301. Albuquerque left Aden on the 4th 
August, 1513. , 

He. reached Diu after a journey of only twelve days ; and 
having there entered into an agreement with Malik Ayaz 
regarding the establishment of a factory, he set out for Goa. 

(ii) According to Hajji ad-Dahir and ad~Dayba', When in 
Muharam a.h. 919- (March a.d. 1513) the people of Aden, the 
Yemenites, learnt that the Franks were about to attack them 
with nineteen (some writers give eighteen) vessels, 'Amir sent 
a force to protect Aden frontier, and ordered prayers to be 
read five times a day in all the Mosques. 'Amir having heard 
of their approaching attack, appealed to Qansawli for help. 
Qansawh sent an envoy and an agreement w'as reached, by 
which 'Amir ivas to make certain concessions in territory 
to Qansawh in return for his assistance. The Franks 
reached Aden on Friday night, the 17th Muharram 
(26th March, 1513), and nobody was aware of their arrival, 
and as soon as dawn came they ‘were observed by the 
people in the town and the people on the shores, 
including Mirjan, who commanded the town. He gave 
orders for the town to be put in a state of siege inside, but 
outwardly jjretended to ignore their presence (and the Franks 
captured some of their cargo ships without opposition), 
and then made a landing vath more than forty ladders, and 
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they tliouglit it woiild be an easy matter to capture Aden 
as n,obody appeared; and they ".placed their ladders on the 
outer walls of the town and ascended the ladders, and some 
of '.the Franks entered .the town. Thereupon Mir j an 
(Mohammedan histories say that Zvlirjan alone was on horse- 
back,’ .while Barros says (Decada II, iiv, viii,,chap. ix) '' ao 
■qiial tempo acudis mira mirzan a cavallo mm oiitras que.o 
sequimn tenihem a cavallo gave orders to ma,ke a vsortie 
against them from, the broken gateway., and they attacked 
them and seized the ladders and killed many of the Franks, 
and captured' four' o,f them. The- rest of the Franks who 
were able., escaped to their .ships, and, hoisting sail, fled fro'm, 
the port, after sinking all the ships belonging to Aden, of 
which there were more than ioity {Comjmidio, p. 191, says 
thirty merchantmen) so that they might not be followed. 
They proceeded to Bab-al-Mandab, and then to Mokha and 
Matiiia, but in each of these ports the local garrison drov| 
them off. The Franks next attacked Hodeida, but without 
success, so that they set out for Ivamaran, which they entered 
at the beginning of the month of Safar, a.h. 919, April, a.d. 
1513, and which they pkinderecl, killing a number of the 
inhabitants. They then put out to sea again, after destroying 
Kamaran so that no trace of it was left, and when they reached 
Aden a few weeks later with sixteen ships«they dropped anchor 
where they bad ancliored before. They had, in the meantime, 
sent two sliips to Zeyla‘ and destroyed all the craft in the 
harbour ; when all these ships reached Aden their arrival was 
warmly greeted by the others, who fired their guns for joy and 
spread their banners. And before the arrival of these two 
boats they had tried to capture Aden by 'ruse, but could 
not discover the best way of approach ; but after the arrival 
of the two ships they made ready for battle again, and burned 
everything they found in the way of timber. Then they 
disembarked on the shore by night in small boats, and the 
sea was very rough, and the people on the hill called Sira saw 
them landing, and informed the people of Aden accordingly, 
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wlio tliereiipoii got ready their arms and drew up in battle 
order on the shore and when they landed from their boats 
on the shore (and they were not aware that the Miisul- 
mans were awake), the Musulmans charged them from all 
sides and opened fire from the town batteries and from the 
Musnlmans' ships, and a great battle ensued, and God gave 
victory to the Miisiilinans, who killed the advance party 
(?) of the Franks, including their commander and seven other 
captains. There were also many wounded. The rest fied 
back to the small boats, but the Moslems remained on shore, 
fearing the rising tide on the shoal. And on the second 
^day the man who had taken command of the Franks ordered 
them to again make a landing, but they refused and despaired 
of capturing the town, or the warships which were on the 
shore, which they had desired, and certain of the merchant 
vessels, which were unarmed ; and, meantime, the gnns of the 
fort were destroying daily two or three of the big shi|)s of 
the Franks, so they fled disappointed from Aden towards 
India. 

p. 1% The Egyjotian Attack on Aden in A,D. 1516. 

The circumstances which led up to this expedition, though 
only indirectly connected with the Portuguese, are of con- 
siderable interest to the historian of the period. Although 
the attack was unsuccessful, it achieved what Albuquercjue 
had been unable to do in reducing the defences of the place, 
and it was only the stupidity * of his successor, Lopo Soares, 
which prevented the Portuguese from taking undisputed 
possession of that important harbour and city. U|) to the last 
year of Qansawh al-Ghawri’s reign (a.d. 1516) the Yaman had 
been ruled by the independent dynasty of the Tahirids (also 
called ‘Amirids). Their most important towns were the 
fortified ports of Aden and Zabfd. 

On his first visit to Aden in 1507, Amir Hiisayn had been 
received in a friendly way and had obtained provisions. 
Some time between his return from India in 1509 and the year 
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1515 lie had received a rebuff from the Governor of Aden, 
which made him resolve on the conquest of the Yarnan. It is 
impossible, in view of the conflicting narratives, to determine 
ill what year the Governor refused to send the su]jplies 
demanded by Amir Iliisajm ; some writers imply that it was 
immediately after his return from India, others that it was 
ill 1515. 

In 1513, when news reached Aden of, the impending attack 
of the Portuguese, the King of 'the Y^aman .appealed to the 
Sultan ' Qaiisawli ai-Ghawni for help, .in return for .which he 
agreed, to make certain territoriar concessions to the Mamliik 
Sultan, but ere such help could arrive the Portuguese had been 
driven off, and although the help was no longer required, 
the. Sultan insisted ' on the fulfilment .of the terms. . This the 
King of the Yaman refused to carry out, and when this 
refusal was reported to the Sultan he lost his temper and 
ordered Salman EaTs, who happened to be in Cairo, to go 
and conc|uer the Yaniaii with Amir Hiisayn. 

Since his return to Kamaran at the end of 1513, Amir 


Husayn had been busy making alliances with various 
Yamanite (chiefly Zaydi) chiefs, and had planned an attack 
on Zabid without informing Qansawli al-Ghawii. 

We have seen that according to both the Portuguese 
and Arabic sources a fleet had been got read}' in Suez for 
a fresh expedition to India. According to Goes this fleet, 
under command of Salman EaTs, sailed from Suez in October 
of that year ; and we can only presume that a fleet which was 
originally intended to help the Muhammedans in India against 
the Portuguese was ordered by the enraged Mamliik Sultan 
to undertake instead the conquest of the Yaman before 
proceeding to India. 

The gist of a most confused set of narratives seems that 


Amir Husayn and Salman RaTs finally joined forces at a place 
called Nakhl Wadi, near Zabid, on the 15th June, 1516. 
They then advanced overland to attack Zabid, which they 
captured after various engagments on the 20th June, Leaving 
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a Circassian officer in charge of Zabid and the army, Amir 
Husayn returned to his ships with Salman, and they spent 
a month in Zayla' repairing their ships and replenishing their 
stores preparatory to an attack on Aden. 

They reached Aden on 31st July, 1516, with a fleet of twenty- 
one vessels, and there they learned that the merchant ships 
of x4clpn had set out for India on the day of their arrival. 
We are told they actually saw the sails on the horizon. 

Salman EaTs at once set out after these merchantmen, 
and overtaking one of the King of Yaman’s own ships, 
replaced the captain and pilot by men of his own and sent a 
letter by them to the Lords of India announcing that he 
had concpiered the Yaman, and that his fleet was about to sail 
for India. Salman EaTs then continued the attack on Aden, 
which had been begun by Amir Husayn during his temporary 
absence. The attack seemed unlikely to succeed from the 
first, and Amir Husayn, after a few days, retired to Jedda 
laden * with booty, leaving Salman EaTs to continue his 
hopeless task. Finally, on the 20th Eajab, 19th xiugiLst, he 
abandoned the attack, thankful to escape alive. 

We are not told what happened to Salman after his with- 
drawal from Aden, but it may be presumed that he remained 
in the Yaman until the death of Amir Husayn, whom he 
succeeded as Governor of Jedda in a.h. 923 (a.d. 1517). 

More will be said about Salmdn Ea’fs in my notes on the 
following period. 

Colonel Ahmad Eashid in his History of the Yaman and 
Sana'a considers it unlikely that Sultan 'Amir appealed to 
Qansawh ai-Ghawri for help, but that Amir Husayn was 
possibly sent to the Yaman by the Mamluk Sultan in order 
to keep a check on the Franks and prevent their ultimately 
attacking the Egyptian coast (i.e. Jedda or Suez). The 
Turkish historian, however, seems to give preference to 
another view wffiich would fully account for Amir Husaynks 
attempted conquest of the Yaman, He points out that at 
this time (i.e. in 1516) the extensive foreign conquests of 
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Sultan Salim liacl, filled tlie Mamluk Government with ala:rm,, 
and that , they ordered Amir Husayn to go 'and conc|iier the 
, Yaman bit by bit in order that, in the event of Egyjit beiog 
coiicjiiered by the Ottoman Sultaiij the Mamliiks .might have 
ill the Yaman a jiace of refuge whither in case of need they, 
could withdraw a.iid possibly again assume power. 

(Tg he continued,) 



The Dispersion of the Kurds in Ancient Times 

By Ct. R. driver, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

rpHE territoiy occupied by the Kurdish race in historic 
times seems to have been the district called by the Greeks 
Karduchia, and by both Greeks and Romans Gorduene or 
Gordiaea/ and by the Syriac writers Qardfx, whence the 
earliest Arabic authorities derived the name Qarda, the 
country bounded roughly on the north by Armenia, on the 
west by the river Euphrates, on the south by the Arabian 
desert, and on the east by the ancient kingdom of Media. 
Strabo, the Greek geographer, states that Armenia and 
Atropatene consisted of prosperous districts, but that the 
northern part was a moimtainous country occupied by vdld 
tribes, such as the Kyrtii, nomads and brigands dispersed over 
the whole of Armenia and extending eastwards over the Zagros 
mountains. More closely he defines the land of the Gordiaei, 
whom the earlier writers called Karduchi, hy locating it on the 
banks of the Tigris and by adding that one of its chief cities 
was Pinaka, the modern Finik, a very strong fortress, having 
three hill-tops, each fortified with its own wall, so as to form 
as it were a threefold city; yet Armenians subjugated it 
and Romans took ifc by storm, although the Goidiaei were 

^ The root underlying these names seems to have been Gortu, of which 
the Armenians formed a pku’al Goi'tuJch, Kurds, hy adding the regular 
termination Jch ; from this the Greeks borrowed the word KapBovxoi, 
retaining the termination of the x^rmenian plural, as lieard in some form 
of Urarnimkdb current in the days of Xenophon, and only assimilating 
-uhli to the familiar Greek termination -ovxos. The same phenomenon 
also occurs in Xenophon in the case of a neighbouring tribe called bj'' him 
the Tdoxot (A'nahask, iv, 4, 18 ; 0, 5 ; 7, 1 ; v, 5, 17), whom Stephaniis 
of Byzantium states to have been called the Taof by Soplnenetus (Steph. 
Byz., Taoxoi ; Sophinn., fragm. 4, in Muller's Fraymenta Historic- 
oriim OrcvcoriLTYi, voL ii, p. 75). Later the Armenian termination -hh 
was dropped and the Greek gentilic terminations -aios or -r]v6s were 
added, forming TopBicuos or Ka/u 8 v 7 ?y<Js, which thus passed over into Latin. 

^ Strabo, Geographica, xi, 13, p. 523, and xv, 3, 1 ; see also Theo- 
phylactus Siniocabta, Jlistoo'ice., ii. 10, 3. 
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ap[)areiitly good builders and skilled in siege-works, for which 
.reason Tigraiies so employed 'them.” ^ "Immediately adjoining 
the province of Cardueiie lay on the west, A.r 2 aiieiie, on the 
south Zabdieiie, and on the north Moxoene. . Further off .on 
on the. north Armenia reached from the Antitauriis range,, 
past the north of Lake Wan, then .called Lake Thospitis, 
beyond Mount Niphates, as far as the River Artaxes. To the 
south-west of Armenia lay the districts €>f Iiigilene and 
Sopheiie, from Malatlyah almost as. far as Amid, now the town 
of Diyarbakr, while between the latter place and Hierapolis, 
now called Jirablus, lay' Osrhoene, .whose capital was Urhai 
(Edessa). The whole of the southerii side, below Zabdikene, 
was bounded Iiy tlie province of Mesopotamia, Bej'oiid 
3Iesopotamia, from Cardiiene towards the south-east, the whole 
range of hilly country past Arbela or Arbil as far as the Dialas, 
now the Diyala, was called Adiabeiie. To the north-east of 
Adiabeiie lay Atropatene, and beyond that again the vast, ill- 
deniied province of iledia.- Thus the ancient pixjviiice of 
Carduene was but a small district, bosomed in the hills 
between Diyarbakr, Xasibin, and Zakliu, and of far smaller 
extent than the land now known as Kurdistan* Its exact 
limits, however, always remained somewhat uncertain. 
Strabo's description is probably the most exact ; for, while 
admitting that some people considered the Gordiaean hills the 
whole chain that ran from the Taurus range in the neighbour- 
hood of Edessa, the modern Urfah, to Nisibis {Xasibin} and 
be\x)nd, thus dividing Sophene and the rest of Armenia from 
Mesopotamia, he himself states that they are the hills which 
lie astride the Tigris above Xasibin.**^ Plinius says that the 
Gordyaei adjoin the Azoni, from whom the modern town of 
Hazzil perhaps lias derived its name A Philostorgius, in 

^ Id. ib., xvi, I, p. 747. 

® Id. ib., ii, I, p. dG ; xi, 14, pp. i32T, 529; xii, Kl, p. 5S2 ; xvi, 1, 
pp. im, 739, 746. 

®*IcL ib., xi, 12, p. 522. Ptolemajus located them at 75",'39^ 40^ 
{GmgmpMa^ v, .12, 3 ; see also v, 12, 9). 

* Fliuius, ifistorta Naturalm, vi, SO, 118, , 
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his ecclesiastical Ixistoiy, records that tlie Tigris, flowing down 
from the Hvrcanian Sea, by. which he probably means Lake 
Wan, receives visible additions in Cordiaea as it flows past 
Assyria ; and this points to the same locality, for countless 
streams flow down from the mountains above Nasibin and 
Jazirat-ibn-^Umar and there empty themselves into the TigrisA 
The definition of Julius Honorius is even more close, for he 
states that Corduena, which he calls a town, is enclosed by the 
rivers Chiysorroas and the Tigris/^ 

The reference to Cordyene or Qardu, as the Syriac writers 
called it, need not long detain the reader. Its locality is vague 
and uncertain in Jewish and Christian exegetical writers, and 
mention of it is almost confined to the history of mythical 
events which are supposed to have occurred there. Of these 
that which most frequently recurs is its identification with the 
land in which lay Mount Ararat, a clear proof of the ignorance 
of these writers, for that mountain is situated to the north of 
Win, between the lake and the river xAraxes. Its importance 
to them lay in the fact that it was there, in the land of 
Qardu, that the ark of Noah was supposed to have come to 
rest after the deluge had subsided, a tradition which 
seems to have originated with Berossus in the third century 
before Christ.^ Another class occurs in those ecclesiastical 
writers who divide the world among the sons of Noah, and by 
whom Corduene is allotted to the sons of Shem,^ while a writer 

^ Philostorgius, Historim Ecdesiasiicm, iii, 7. where ‘‘Syria” is 
deary an error for “Assyria” ; this passage is copied in Nicephorus 
Callistus, IIisto7'ia Ecclesiastica, ix. 19. 

Julius Honorius, Cosmographia, B. 10. 

3 Berossus, Fragment No. 7 in Bibliotheca Grcecorum Scriptorum, 
voL ii, pp. 501-2; Josephus, Antiqidtates^ i, 3, 6 ; Eusebius, Onoinasticoii, 
p. 20S, s.v. Ararat; Chronicon (ed. Karst), p. 11 ; Epiphanius, Adverstis 
ffcereses, i, 1,4, who calls it “ the land of the Cardyei ” ; JDie Schatzhokle 
(ed. Bezold), Syr. p. 98, Arab. p. 99 ; Ibn Khurdadhbih, Al-Mamlih 
wci-'^l-Mamalik (ed. de Ooeje), pp. 76 and 245, who states that the ark came 
down, not on Mount Ararat, but on the Jabal Judi in Qarda ; Dionysius 
of Telmahre in Asseman’s Bibliotheca Ormitalis^ \q\, ii, p, 113, 

^ Epiphanius, Adversus Hcere&es^ ii, 2, 82 ; Chronicon Fasccde (ed. 
du Fresne), X->* 3 Id. 
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ill tlie Jev;isli Talniiid states tliat Abraham, resided for seven 
years in the land of Qa-rdiid .But. the historians of the, Syriac, 
church .inentioii ..Qardii innunierable times, as ,a Nestorian 
diocese with its episcopal see at GJazarta or Bazabda. ranking 
between the sees of Baled and Ai’zim in the province of 
K.asibiii,2' 

ilthough the Arab historians and geographers rarely 
meiition Qarda and Bazabda by. their Syriac names, which 
gave place to their own more e.xact nomenclature, -Ibii 
Khiirdadhib, wdio flourished in the ninth . century of the 
Chri.stia,n era, is an exception. I.n a list of the chief places in 
the district of Diyar Eabi'ali, he mentions Nasibin, Amid, 
Ras hiiii, ilnairfaricfin, Mardin, Bahrbava, Balad Sin jar, 
Qarda, and Bazabda,^ and adds that a poet has said that 
Qarda and Bazabda offer an excellent sojourn in the spring 
and in the summer, for the water there is sweet and cool, 
delieiotis as saUabU^\ the wine (or the lake) of the i\Iaslim 
paradise.'^ In another passage of the same author it is stated 
that the revenue of Qarda and Bazabda in his time was 
3,200,000 dirhems a year, while that of Mausil w\as 6,300,000, 
of Diyar dlabi'ah 9,635,000, and of Arzan and I^Iiyiirfariqin 
Jointly 4,200,000 dirhems.^ 

After Ibn Khurdadhib the name Qarda vanishes from tlie 
Arabic wTiters, whose testimony, however, becomes of great 

^ Babylonian Talnuul, Btihd Bnfhrdy 9\a. 

- Priniaies OrientiSj’* in Assemairs BiUiothtm Orientisy ii, p. 548; 
Bar Hebranis (ib. ), ii, p. 252; Thouue. Hlf^torkt MoiKUtica (ib. ), iii, pt. i, 
p. 4U9 ; Aniri et SUbu, dt Pah'tarchis Xt,sforiauornm ComnutUaria (ed, 
(xisiiiondi), p. 80. Another Syritie writer records that two forts had to 
be built to prevent Persian marauders crossing the frontiers and 
penetrating in Qai'da and Arxun and pillaging Xasibin and lla,S'iii-‘Ain, 
the respective capitals of those two provinces (Wright, Ckitafcxjut of 
Sifrlnc. Manmadptis at Camin'idgey p, 1130, col, ii). 

Al-Baladimri (c. a.d. 802) mentions the conquest of Qarda and 
Bazabda by ‘lyf'nl ibn flhanam in a.d. 040 p. 170), and ibn- 

ul-Faqiii {<:. a.d. 903) mentions both in a list of places in Jaxirah 
{AUBiilddn, in de iloeje's BlhlloiliHca (.itoffraphormn Arahiconimy je 13G), 

^ li>n Khurda<lhib, op. eit., p. 95. 

5 Id. ib., p. 25!. ■ ■ 
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importance in illustrating the wide diffusion of the 
Al-Yaqubi, writing towards the: close of the same century as 
Ibn Khiirdadhib, states that the home of the Kurds is the 
Jabal or the hill country to the east of ‘Iraq and on the 
western frontier of Persia,^ that in the caliphate of ‘Umar 
ibn-iil-Khattab (a.d. 634-43) they overran Masibdhan, 'Ajani 
and As-Saimarah in the Marj-ul-Afyah,^ and that together 
with the Arabs they formed the greater part of the population 
of Ilulwan and Qarmisin,^ while Kurds also were to be found 
settled in the province of Isfahan^ Ibn Riistah (c. a.d. 903), 
mentions Kurds dwelling intents in the desert plains of 
'Iraq to the south of Al-Mada’in,^ and others infesting the 
road from Darawastan to Marj-ul-Qala'ah.^ A little later 
Al-Mas'udi (c. a.d. 943) attests their presence in the JibM and 
in Adharbaijmi, where their clans pass under the name of 
shurdt, and one of whose chiefs, Aslam, surnamed Ibn 
Shadliwaih, ruled over wide districts in Adharbaijan, Arran, 
Al-Bailaqan, and Armenia ® ; he adds also that there were a 
number of Jacobite Christians among the Kurds living in the 
territory of Mausil and the Jahal Judi.^ In another WTnk 
the same author relates that Kurds were found in Kirman, 
Bijistan, Khurasan, Isfahan, the JibM, in and around Kiifah 
and Basrah in Mesopotamia, and in other places between 
Mesopotamia and Persia, in Hamadhan, Shahrazur, Darabadh 
As-Samighan, Arran, Adharbai]an, and Armenia, in the 
Jazirah, and even in Syria.^^ Istakhri, writing about the same 

^ AI-Yaqiibi, Al-Bulddn (ed. de Goeje) in Bibliotheca Geograpliorimi 
Arahicorim^ vol. vii, p. 236. 

- Id. ib., p. 270, s.'//*. As-Samiarah. 

^ Id. ib., p. 270, s.v. Hulwan. ^ Id. ib., p. 275. 

® Ibn Rusfcah, Al-AHdq-%in-Nafisah (ib.), vol. vii, p. 128. 

« Id. ib., p. 165. 

7 Al-Mas‘udi, Allirdj’udh’Dhahah {ed. de Meynard and de Courteille), 
vol. iii, p. 253. 

® Id. ib., vol. V, p. 231. ® Id. ib., vol. iii, p. 253. 

Id., At~Tanhih •wa’l-Ialirdf (ib.), vol. viii, pp. 88-91 ; elsewhere he 
mentions ‘Ali ibn Da'ud the Kurd as a prominent chief near the Jabal 
Jiuli in the land of Zauzan (or ZawazAn) (id. ib., p. 54). Zawazan is 
described by Yaqut as “a fair province between the mountains of 
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time (c. A. I). 951), mentions a village of Kurds in Iscl abaci h ^ 
and a city called Kiird,^ of which the buildings were of mud 
or clay, Di a 'district in the vicinity of 'Isfahan,^ so cold, 
ho^vever, that iieitlier crops not fruits could be grown there : ^ 
and in the district also of Bazanjan the Kurds, imder their 
chief Shahrivaii, were the predominant element in the popiila- 
tioiid In the Oriental Geography, which ivas probably also 
the work of Ista'kliri, it is stated that the. tribes of the Kurds 
were at that time .alreacl}’’ more than could be numbered, and 
that there were more than 500,000 IchdruU, settlements or 
families, of them i,!i the province of Fars alone , these people 
were wxiit to remain on their pastures both winter and summer 
and some of the wealthier Kurds used to maiiitaiii two hundred 
or more serfs working as shepherds, labourers, grooms, pages, 
and domestic servants ; ^ and amongst the places wliicli they 
frecpiented are mentioned Shahrazur and Sbabrawar, which 
were completely in their hands," wliile a few also were to be 
found on the confines of Sarfir and Jariir.® Ibn Ilaiiqial 
(c. A.D. 978} imparts the interesting iiifoiinatioii that in 
certain districts of Persia a Kurdish chief wns charged with 
the collection of the tribute in each ndhiyah or administrative 

Armenia, Khilat, Adharbaijan, Diyarbakr, and Alaiisil, of which the 
inhabifcants are Armenians, although there are also Kurdish families 
there”, in which he certainly seems to underestimate the Kurdish 
{ionulation {Mu'jam-nl-Biildint, ii, 9r>7, h,i\ Zawaziln). 

^ Al-Istukhri, Mas^alih^iiI-MamuBh {\\u)^ p, 28S. 

« Id. iU, p. lOtl ‘ Id. ih., [»p. 12r>X. 

^ Id. ib., p. 137. Ibn Hauqal {e, a. d. 978) also mentions the city of 
Kurd {Ai'MaMflik vay-Mamn/iJc^ ib. , pp. 182, i9()), but slates on the 
contrary that it was very fertile (id. ib., pp. 197, 214). Elsewhere Ab 
Istakliri records that the chief of the Kurds in this district, l>y name 
Azarmard ibn Khushadh, rebelled, but was defeated by the Sultan and, 
tied to Urnan, where he died ; the twifr who succeeded him was Al- 
Husain ibn ,S‘*dih, and the government of the district remained in his 
hands and in those of his descendants until the time of ‘Ainr ilm ul- 
Laith, who depri%’ed them of it and transferred it to Sasan ibn Uhazwan, 
who was also a Kurd and in "whose family it remained until istakhri’s 
own time (op. cit., p. 145). 

^ Id. ik, p, 145. 

® [Istakhri], OrieiUal Geography (ed. Ouseley), p. 83. 

^ Id. ib., p. 17L Id. ib., p. 92. 
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district, with the care of the whole area uii^^ his control, 
with the upkeep of the roads, with the duty of ensuring the 
safe passage of caravans through it, and with the general 
supervision of the Sultan’s iiiterestsh At the end of the 
same century Al-Muqaddasi (c. a.d. 985) reports that Kurds 
were dwelling in buildings of mud and also of stone in the 
district of Dabil, that Salmas was surrounded by Kurds, and 
that Qandariyah in the same neighbourhood was a town which 
the Kurds themselves had biiilt.^ 

In the two following centuries the geographers have nothing 
further to record about the Kurds, and it is not till the time 
of Yaqut (c. a.d. 1225) that any more information of 
importance is fortlicoming. From him we learn that there 
were five ziimitm or quarters in Persia occupied by Kurds ^ 
and that each contained several towns and villages ; the 
taxes were collected by an official appointed by the Kurds 
themselves, who were responsible also for escorting caravans 
through their own territory, for the security of the roads, and 
for the maintenance of troops to serve the Sultan in time of 
war, and who, apart from these obligations, were virtually 
independent. The five zumnin were those of Zinjan, between 
Isfahan and Arrajan, Bazinjan in the Jibal, a district rich in 
villages and well-tilled fields in the valleys, Zizan and Rihan 
near Ardashir, and Kariyan near Kirunan.^ He further 
mentions that there 4vere two cities named Kurd in Persia^ 
and that Zawazan was a vast tract of country between the 
mountains of Armenia, Adharbaijazi, Diyarbakr, and Mausil, 
lying at a distance of a two days’ journey from that city and 
reaching as far as Khilat, whose populp^tion was composed 
almost entirely of Armenians and Kurds.® From the same 
work a considerable amount of' detailed information can be 

^ Ibn Hauqal, op. cifc., pp. 185-7. Tie also mentions a Qariyat-ul' 
Akriid or “ Village of the Kurds” in the middle of the district of 
Isdabadh in KhurasAn (op. cit. , p. 331). 

2 Al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan-uUTaqddin (ib.), p. 277- 

^ Yaqut, Mn\j<xm~id-Bnlddn (ed. Barbier de Mejmard), pp. 263, 410, 
who is perhaps only copying from Ibn Hauqal, as quoted above. 

Id. ib., pp. 263-4. ® Id. ib., p. 479. ^ Id. ib., p. 290. 
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gleaned. Kurds, he relates, occupied Bardha'ah, a city known 
also as the C4ate of the Kurds Baida, , where hill 
Iliisain the Kurd lived, ^ Jurdhaqil, which vfas also called 
Biiklitiyah, in Zawazan,^ Dasht, a small tovoi between, Arbil 
and Tabriz,^ Da win near Anan on. the borders of Adharbaijan, 
the orig.iiial home of the Aiyiibi dynasty/ Sabiir near Sh,iraz/ 
Sarmaj between Hamadhan and Qujistan, a town belonging 
to Badr ibn Ilubbiwaib the Kurd, who ruled also Sabiir- 
Khast,^ SIsar in Hamadhan, w^hich they had long owned, ^ 
Sharmakh, which they built themselces almost entirely with 
materials taken from Naha wand/ and ShahrazQr, whose in- 
liabitants wexe a branch of the Kurds notorious for rebellion 
and insiibordinatioii ; in the province of Fars he computes 
that there were 500,000 tents b<::Ionging to the Kurdish tribes, 
who spent both summer and winter on their pasture-grounds,^^ 
while in Qiihistan there were extensive stretches of country 
lying between the towns wliich were entirely occupied hy 
Kurds and various nomad tribes eugaged in the breeding of 
goats and sheep, v'hile other Kurds had overrun large parts 
of Liiristand^ Amongst important towns in Kurdistan he 
includes Alain/ ^ Alishtar/^Baliar,^*^ Baz, a fortressin Zawazaii 
belonging to the Biikhti Kurds/~ Khuftiyan, a strong place 
on the river Khuslian, remarkable for its fertility, its 

excellent irrigation, and its crops of wheat and fruits of 
vaiious kinds, tv'o small towns of the name of Darband,-^ 
Mahi-Abad,“^'AiIus, one of the chief fortresses of the Bukliti 
Kurds, “ and Harsin/'^ One place rdso he mentions as being 
oceupieil by people '' like the Kurds ’’ known as the 

^ id. ib., p. 92. “ Id. ib., pp. 128, 479-80. ^ Id. ib., p. 158. 

* Id. ib., p. 2a:b ^ Id, ib., p. 240. 

Id. ib., p. 294. 7 p, 

Id. ib. , p. S85 ,* AbBaladlmri, FxitiVyul-BiddCoi (ed. de Ooeje), 
p. Si0( = 358). 

^ Yaqut, op. cit,, p. S49. Id, ib., xm* 356-8. Id. ib., p. 412. 

Id. ib., p. 400. Id. ib., p. 504. Id. ib. , p, 51. 

Id. ib. , x>. 52. Id. ib., p. 123. Id. ib., p. 70. 

m. ib., p. 210. Id. ib., p. 219. Id. ib., p. 22S. 

Id, ib., p. 510, , Id, ib., p, 404. Id. ib., p. 594. 

Id. ib., p. 115. 
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and he adds two instances of the baneiiil effect of the Kurds 
on districts adjoining their own ; Dur-ar-Rasibi in Quzistan, 
which had suffered much from their depredations,^ and 
Maraud, a town in Adharbaijan, which had lost its former 
importance and was in his days deserted and half “ruined ow-ing 
to the continuous inroads of the Kurds, who 'would not desist 
from raiding it and carrying off its inhabitants into captivity.^ 

About a century later Miistaufi (c. a.d. 1340) mentions that 
the inhabitants of Nihawan^ were for the most part Kurds of 
the Shfi sect, and followws of the Twelve Imdm'\ and 
that the city "was the centre of large numbers of nomadic 
Kurdish horsemen, who were subject to a yearly impost of 
12,000 sheep in place of the payment of the usual taxes ; ^ 
and elsewhere he mentions that Shahrazur, which wslb 
built by Qubad the Sassanian, was so-called since the word 
meant the city of strength because its governors are 
always Kurds and he whose strength is greater becomes 
governor 

The last of the greater Arab travellers and geographers to 
visit the land of the Kurds w^as Ibn Batiitah (c. a.d. 1355), 
who passed on one side of Ramhurmuz Kurds dw^elling in 
tents who thought themselves to be descended from Arabs, 
a theory undoubtedly due to the fact that they followed the 
Arab practice of living all the year round in tents, and 
on the other a few villages occupied by Kurds, ^ and at 
Ilillah in Mesopotamia he foimd the population divided into 
two factions, the one a religious sect known as the '' People 
of the Two Mosques ” and the other the Kurdish party, 
between wdiom there raged a perpetual feucl.^ He also visited 
Sinjar, whose inhabitants he declares to have been endowed 
with courage and generosity, and of whose shaikh^ tlie holy 

1 Id. ib., p. 240. 2 Id. ib., p. 524. 

Mustaufi, N'uzhat-ul-Quldh (ed. Le Strange), p. 76. 

Id. ib., pp. 105 -7. 

Ibn Batiitah, Voijages (ed. Defremery and Sanguinefcte), vol. ii, 
pp. 22-3. 

Id. ib., vol. ii, p. 97. » 
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and ascetic 'Adb-uliali' the Kurd, .. he Jias left it on record 
that he was reputed to be a w’orker of .miracles and to be in 
the iiabit of fasting for forty days and then of only breaking 
his, fast Avith a piece of barley-breadd 
■: The ' Kurds were^ therefore, a widely dispensed , peopre, 
whose wanderings led them from Khurasan and Hainadan to 
the confines ' of Asia Minor, by SumaisaK. and Malatiyali.^ 
But ill the twelfth century, the Saljuqi emperor Siiijar created 
the new province of Kurdistan between Persian and Arabian 
Traq and put it under the govermiieiit of his nephew, Sulaiman 
Shah. .Two centuries later, the .Mongols reorganized the 
provinces, when that of Kurdistan was increased by the 
addition of a large strip of territory previously forming 
a part of Persian Tracj.^ Miistaufi the geographer defines the 
province of Kurdistan as being '^ bounded by Arabian Traq, 
Qilzistun, Persian Tinq, Adharbaijmi, and Diyarbakr ’b and 
states that, although in the time of the Saljuq' the revenues 
of the province amoimted " to . 2, '000,000 dinars ^ annually,' 
they had sunk to 201,500 dinars in liis own time. Amongst 
its chief towns he mentions several that are noAV unknown, 
and records especially that the people of Darbaudd-Zankx 
were robbers and highwaymen, an abominable folk ’k® 

^ Id. ib., voL ii, p. 141. 

- Outside Kurdistan the Kurds did not roam far afield. Ibu-iiI-Athir 
Hpeaks of Kurds in Syria, whom the governor of Aleppo sunimoiie<l to 
his aid in a. i>. 1082 or lOSS to reped the onset of the HaljiKp Tutusit 
{Kdmif^ X, 82), and uvejjty years later he speaks of a settlement of 
Kurds living peaceably with their Arab neighbours along the banks of 
the Khabur in A.D. HOI or 1102 x, ; Ibn Khaldun 

13‘]2d4tHn, in his History of the Berbers^ mentions the presence of 
Kurds in Morocco (voL iii, p. 413), and Auliya, the Turkish traveller, 
came upon some colonies of them on the northern shores of the Black Sea 
in the seventeenth century. It should i>e added that the early presence 
of Kurds ill Syria is attested by Hi,sn-ul-Akrad or the Fortress of the 
Kurds 'k a stronghold on an almost inaccessible height in the Lebanon. 

® See Le Strange, The Lmd^ of the Bastern Oali}fh((te and Jfeaopotamia 
and Piirmi under the Mouyoh, 

^ About £I,(XM),000 in Eiiglislx money. 

® About £100,750 ill English money. 

® Mustatifl, op. cit. , pp. 105-7» , 



Assyrian Lexicographical Notes 

By Professor S. LANGDON 

l.—SARlPU, TO BURN, HEBREW nlLiPlI 
rpHIS Semitic root occurs regularly in Hebrew, 
Phceniciaii, and Aramaic in the form r-s-p, althoiigli 
Syriac agrees with Assyrian in having the rnetathesis 
s-T-b, The regular Semitic form of this root exists in 
Assyrian in the word" raMubativ, flame, conflagTation, 
hrilliancj^, terror, and is the cognate of Hebrew reseplu 
The root blaze, has been entered in the lexicons 

with the meaning '‘be powerful, terrible ”, and tlie error 
still persists, although Jensen indicated the correct root of 
oxisahib, rasbii, and rambbu, blazing, in his Mythen ^ind 
Epeii, 580. A passage which finally disposes of the* old 
error is CT. 19, 22, 11, m 'lUgug-ga = oxi^-kib-bat €sati, 
Syn. of hihhat imti, flame of fire. The s^dl able ra is 
written with the sign UD, which has the value ra, 
EA. 10, 74, 18. But it is a rare value and consequently 
the passage was never understood. The Sumerian word 
tigiig is a derivative of the root gug^ to burn. 

II.— A NEW CASSITE BEAL 

The Ashin clean Museum has recently obtained an 
interesting seal of the Cassite period which carries an 
inscription of six lines in Sumerian. The text is 
transcribed as follows : '^^'^^^Almi-sir-gal ge-du dug^id 
nag-na dingir alad kalag ^'Na-na-a-eri-ba-am 
id~tiih~na ekma{iyma{iya? "Oh star Alansirgal which 
satiates with vast splendour, mighty protecting genius, upon 
Xana-eribam the servant who worships thee, have mercy.” 
The epigraphy and philology of the text increase our know- 
ledge of Sumerian, and the name of the star or constellation 

^ A new example of auhitr = ardu. 

^ I interpret as a variant of mercy. 
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is new; The deity identifi^ with this vstar is unknown. 
The gesture of the praying 'tigiire reveals %yptian 
iniiiieiice, which is known to have been great in this 
period. The ' hands upheld with palms outward is a 
o-estiire whollv uri -Babylonian and lui. -Semitic. It occurs 
on a few other seals of the Cassite period, CoUniion tie 
(Jlercq, 276: DelapoiTe, CV-betlof/He of Setds in the 
Mnsee dti Zouvre, S, 540 ; Ward, Seals q/’ liks/om 
^1.50:1,',. 541.; 

III. ---A BEAD-SHAPED AAIULET 
Another interesting object recently acquired by the 
Ashinolean 51'iiseum is a small .bead-sliaped amulet of 
onyx, perforated leiigth’wise,' . It . is . inscribed with a 
Sumerian inscription ■co.nce.rning' . the demon Zi-zi-qdJ. 
which tlirows some light upon similar amulet inscriptions. 
The curses inscribed on amulets are notoriously difficult, 
and I am unable to decipher the words KIZIZDA-AS 
and A B~ L)A-AS. For NU the parallel amulet inscription 
of the De Clercq Collection, iSo,25B, has the sign (-b*), 
and con8e<|ueinly should be read sir in the parallel 
passages. A light blue chalcedony flask-shaped amulet 
of the British 5!.useiim hasjn the last four lines, an exact 
duplicate of the x\shmolean text, see Babylon kica , iii, 11, 
where my interpretation is to be withdrawn for these 
lines. An interesting variant is Ebeliiig, Kedlschrifiiexte 
iius Assur, Xo. 88, fragment 5, Rev. 5, rbcbr/cci SV 
e-dZes, and cL ibid. I. 10, The text of the Ashmolean 
amulet is given below since it is not very clear on the 
monument. 

mil mil ^ 

JiiXf ' -- 

{firZKUm, TO SACRIFICE 

The true reading of this important sign is not si-yiZse 
hnt si-izdcun I have collated CT. 12, 10, 28 and 93084 
in OT. 11, 42, Both syllabaries read clearly, and 
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is distinctly separated from 5::^. These Neo-Babylonian 
tablets woiild Trot sign se as butb^. For 

Sy], B. iiit24 the two texts which furnisli the reading of 
the sign are E. 110 and 7683. The latter text 
published by Thompson in CT. 11, 19 has only si-i^ [ ], 
but K. 110 (cf. ii E., PL 1, 157) Ims si-iz-Jm7\ The last 
sign was written ^ and then rubbed by the scribe so as 
to leave There can be no doubt concerning the 

signs. The most natural rendering is sizkur, but sigisku7^ 
is a possibility. The hnal element /aer means “ to eat 
Note that the value M for the sign = akcilu 

represents a syllable with a lost final consonant, and lienee 
it is frequently written hn-a, Gudea, Cyl. B. 7, 8 ; Poebel, 
PBS. V, 141, 3. Note that this sign has the value ki-riz 
kastlsib, to gnaw, PBS. v, 141, 6. The original word for 
'' to eat” was, tlierefore, kuv, not ku. may possibly 

contain the word izi, fire, or more likely tlie word m, 
izz% sheep, CT. 35, 4, 67 ; Yale SyL 164. The first 
element si possibly represents sig, to give. I suggest that 
the word means, To give to eat by fire.” 

y.^A IIAjSU stone weight oe the period oe 

ENTEM'ENA . 

TheAshmolean Museum ha.s acquired from Mr. Haysom 
of Keble College, formerly an officer in the Mesopotamian 
arnnq a stone weight in perfect condition. It has a 
unique form, being pear-shaped, with a deep groove on 
each side running from the point to the base, and is 
regarded by Oxford anthropologists as an imitation of 
a scrotum. The stone is nummulitic and highly polished. 
The top is pierced by a round hole by which the weight 
was suspended. The object weighs 680*485 grams or 
about a pound and a half, and carries the following 
Sumerian legend engraved in early linear characters : — 
ma- 7 ia slg-ha, Div-du smigit. ‘'One mana of wages in 
wool. Dudii tlie high priest.” 

^ K. 110 was collated for me by Mr. Gadd of the British Museum. 
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The name Dudu high priest'' fixes the date and gives 
tiie monument the distinction of being the most ancient 
weight now published. Ditdu, kvngu oi Ningirsn god of 
Lagasbj figured prominently in the civic life of that 
ancient city ill tlie time of the famous patesi Enteniena, 
ci ve<i n.c. 2960. xb perforated stone tablet carries a figure 
or this priest in has-relief tmd an/inscription in which he 
is called tlie cliief priest." Monuments of 

Euteinena were frequently dated by the phrasie, At 
that time Dodo was liigh-priest of the god Xingirsu."^ 
Hitherto the most ancient weight was a sinali spundle- 
shaped stone of TJrnkagina, patesi and king of Lagash, 
who reigned 2891-7 or about sixty years later tlian 
Enteniena. Tin's stone beans the inscription, '' iu shekels, 
«jf the god Xingirsu. Urukagina king of Girsu A long; 
period separates tlie weight which conies next in historical 
order. It belongs to the period of' Ur-Ningirsu, patesi of 
Lagash and son of Gudea. He lived about 2500 B.c. 
We meet now with the duck-shaped weight for the first 
time. The inscription reads, ‘‘Two talents, stone, Ur- 
Xing'irsii jiatesi of Lagash."^ 

The 15 shekelor J mana weight of U rukagina, published by 
Sclieil, Comptes Rendus, 1912, 478 ff., weighs 119*3 grains, 
which indicates a mana of 477*2 grams. The Ashinolean 
weigiit does not carry any figure before the word rua-na, 
although I could see a scratcli which may po.s.sihly be /. 
The only possible inference is that tlie weight is a so-called 
‘‘ great mana " of the early period, employed for weighing 
wool supplied to 'workmen as their wage. The ordinary 
light mana of the Sumerians and Babylonians ranges fron^ 

^ S^e tlie references cited in Thiireau-Danj^fin, Dit tSiunn'i^chut mid 
Al'kadischtii Kdniffsi twchrijhn^ m\d Ciay, MirndlaneouH [iiscri}ifionH No. 4. 
CoL ii end. nd-ha *'r-ra-ni JJit-dn miwju d^y'in.gir-zn-bi-tftj ‘‘ At that time 
his servant Dudu was high priest of the god Ningirso.*’ 

® Oirsu wm a part of Lagash. 

® Text by King in CT. 33, 50, who gives no description of the object, 
nor its actual weight* See Weissbach* ^DMO. 1916, 49* 
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about 477 to 520 grains. These ancient peoples were 
unable to attain precision in the making of weiglits, and 
consequently the subject of Babylonian metrology is most 
perplexing. The great or heavy inana in later times was 
equal to two light manas. The new weight introduces 
additional difficulties instead of solving the old ones. 
A tliorough discussion of all the previously published 
metiological material will be found in Weissbachls two 
articles in ZDMG. Yds. 61 and 70. 

A diorite Aveiglit in tlie private collection of Dr. S. B. 
Nies, of Brooklyn, N.Y., carries the inscription I ona-na 
Dii-cki kmgii imi-ld, '' OnQ mana. Dudu high priest of 
the city.” The object is not fullj^ described in the 
publication by Nies and Keiser, Historical, lleligious, 
and Econoinic Texts, dSo. 



Cassite Seal of the Ashmoleak Collection. 

A Sumerian Contract from Ellasar 

In recent years a large number of economic tablets from 
Senkereh have appeared in the commerce of antiquity 
dealers. The Louvre^ in Paris and the Yale Babylonian 
Collection® in America secured a great many. A small 

^ The weight is given as 497*5 grams, which agrees with the ordinary 
mana of the Sumerian period. Dudu of fclie Nies weight is probably 
the same Dudu described above, and the monument also belongs to the 
period of Eiitemena. 

“ Mostly unpublished. Two are published by Thureau-Dangin, RA. 
8, 82-85, and the same scholar communicated several date fonnuhv in 
RA. 15, 20 ff. 

Miss E. M. Grice has published 253 tablets of the Ellasar collection 
in Records fr 0711 Ur and Larm, New Haven, 1919. 
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collection was sold to the Museum of the University of 
WalevS ill 1914, which contains a co.iitract of sale written 
at EllasaiU The Rev. „ Chas. Overy, M.A., , of Radley 
College, near Oxford, secured a perfect specimen oi the 
Senkereh archives -when he was in the service of tlie 
..British Army in Mesopotamia. ■. He has kindly s.hown me 
the tablet and permitted its publication in our Joiinia]. 

The translation follows: — 

''Two gan of garden land- planted with, trees, beside 
grardeii of . . . , beside tlie «^arden .of Takiilisii and, beside 
the o^arden of Hig^a-Nannar. From Sin-iiiagir son of 
Iviizuluin, .Nigga-Nannar purchased it. Ib’e TfiOMa of 
silver for its full price he weighed out to him. ''That 
a claim stands against tlie gaixlen I shall not protest in 
future day's/' he swore in the name of the king. 

In the presence of Sin-magir son of . . . ; Ubar-shaimish 
son of . . . ; Eri bain “Sin son of ... ; Sin-iribam, son of 
Za ; Sin-mubalit, son of Kuzulum ^ ; Takiliisu son of . . . 
iddiii; ■ Tammuz-iddin, soii of Da . . . ; Ur-^kbbbau, son 
of Ili-mabi ; . . . Shamash, the merchant ; Enlil-re’ii, tlie 
scribe. Month of seed-sowing (4th montli). 

Year when (by the command of Ann, Enlil, and Enki) 
the Euphrate.s, the pure tiSida of Nannar, whicli lirings 
tlie water-supply to Ekiir, the abode of life, [the faithful 
sliepherd] Eim-sin [from Erech to the shore of tlie sea 
dug, caused its level to rise over the wide plain, and 
a river for the city Ur made]." 

The legal plirase enim-gdl in-na-guh-hu, ''a claim 
stands against" is new and perhaps cliaracteristic of the 

^ See my notes on the Aberystwifch tablets iii D(th}jhjiii(V'.a^ vii, "nLr)U. 
The contract concerns a sale of land, and will be found on p. 47 of the 
article referred to in this note. 

® Note that the names of the three sons of Kuzulum, mentioned on tliis 
tablet, Sin-magir, Sin>mubalit, and Nigga-Nannar all contain a title of 
the moon -god. 
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contracts of Ellasar.^ Some of the proper iiaines call for 
explanation. /la.-ldAl-li-sti occurs as Tadci-ild-li-sti/'m 
King^ Letters (iwZ J'Rscrijjtio'ns of Hamnitirabi, Iso, 11. 
It has been regarded as dialectic for “ Trusting 

in liis godf (Ranke, Personal Pfariies of Pio Ha/mrmmibi. 
By nasty ^ 168, and Uiignad; Briefe.^lso. 49)., 

Xoto the contraction Ui > H, \Yhich supports my contention 
that la- in. certain names of the period may be for Ua, 
a western word for god and a.particiilar Arabian deity also. 
See OLZ. 1910, 12 ff. . Certairdy su is expected in this 
name unless sti stands “for a verb “to increase ” (a'? ’d?/ a. 
when the name would mean, He that' trusts in' god will' 
be increased.’’ But proper names in this period are not 
written witli , ideO'grams, 'wherefore the suggestion is,, 
improbable. 

Knznlnm occurs regidarly as iiTtsuIZter/?. in the Ellasar 
texts, see .Grice, i6 id. , 31. Kuzaluni occurs , once on a 
Nippur tablet, Ciiiera, Legal and Administrative Boon- 
rnents, 92. Kuzallu has the appearance of being the 
secondary formation of kutidln, employed in Babylonian for 
sobriquets, e.specially with regard to bodily deformities ; 
see Hohna, Fersonennarnen dev Form knikd% p. 16. In 
fact, tlie Talmudic kdsitl, Jcdstl, means, “one with thick 
loins*', and Babjdonian kisalho == means “loin”, 
Thompson, PSEA., 1908, 66, an identification which 
Hohna, Kovferteile, p. 155, "wrongl}?' rejected. See also 
for kisallii, loin, Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aiis Assur, 
80, 5, and the writer's Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms, 
341,4. Kuzidlib is formed from kisallu “loin” on the 
analogy of a name like Htdnkkw^ “ The bald one,” and 
means “ He of the big loins”. 

Zam~a, father of SinArihmn, is certainly the same 
person as Zani-a, fatlier of Smdrlbam, in Gilce, ibid., 

^ But note the phrase in the Ellasur contract, Grice, 134, 14; 

mim ha-gar-ra Wniii-gmmil “If E, make claim for his 

house, it shall be dismissed.” 
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134, 18. The name Ur-'^-Ahlcm is interestiiio;. The tablet 
is extremely difScult to read ; tile signs appear to be 
wliicli would be a A^'ariant of the ordinary title of 
Tammuz, ^\Ah-u, For Ab-ba-A see Tavinm^^ and Isldar, 
8," n.'.'l. ; "■ 

The tablet is dated by the formula for tiie twenty-third 
year V of Rim-Sin. The complete text is restored in 
Revue d’ Assy riologie, 15, 8, from variants. Two variants 
occur on Nos. 149, 150 of the tablets published by Grice, 
iHd, PI. LIX. 

The date formula is extremely important for the topo- 
graphy of, the lower course of the Euphrates in the time 
of Rim-Sin. On the basis of numerous variants now 
known, the complete text reads as follows: — 

mti dug 2 An ^'Enlild^'En-hi-ga4a ^ 

id Burannn-na ti-suda ctzag-ga ^^'Namiar-ge 

bizem^4ume-]mr-ra^esnam-til4a-ge 

^ According to Thureau-Dangin, the twenty- fourth year. But see 
AJSL., So, 225. 

2 War. Bahyloriiaca, vi, 45, ha-har-ra — opening of the mouth, oracular 
command. 

^ Var. ihid.f ga-ha-ta-ge, 

^ The sign is regularly variants, bub the Overy 

tablet has latter form is a corruption of 

a variant giurn form of c? {ud) = REG. 92, and identified by the 
writer with Sy (AJSL., 33, 48). The sign has the vulnes mib-sah-sih, 
shepherd, and, kd) = hanfi, shine forth. Note that the N. Pr. Luyal-R-t^ 
Cbiera, List of Personal JSfames^ 17, iv, 4 ; 24, 3 ; 25, i, 17 has variants 
(21, 5), 20, ii, 3. The form in 21, 5 is a double-r/if^iw 

form of {lid), i.e., a giinu-hMg form. This proves clearly enough 
the identifications defended in AJSL., 31, 282 ; 33, 48. But Cbiera has 
found a variant Lugal-^J4-J-e, Liigal-silhe, ‘‘The king is shepherd,” 
ibid,, 276. Note that the sign is not - LAG Alt 4- QUNU but 
UD-tGUKU or rather UD GUNU + AESkjG . See also Clay, 
AlisceUaneons Inscrijitioyis, 12, B.ev. vii, 5. In Poehel, PBS. v, 108, 7, 
the sign is glossed [ . . . ] si^em == pi-sa-nu-nm, bucket, basket, and 
(...)= a-lu-it-um, vase, which indicates a confusion wfith the sign 
EEC. 429. Note cbNIN^PISAPr, CT. 24, 48, 17 - xY/.V 
ihi-zUm) PISAE’, 25, 27, K. 2117, 8. The sign PISAX has, therefore, 
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U'uiiy ^-(Jciyta^^ zag a-ab-ha-sil omi-ttn-ha-al-ld 

gu4d cidcar^ dagalda 

id 'uru-a Uri-{ki)-su im-midn-gaT-Ta. 

There can be no doubt concerning the old course of tlie 
'Euphrates. It passed through Nippur flowing south- 
south-west to Erech, and Ellasar and reached the sea at 
Eridu. Its course passed above the ancient city Ur, 
wliicli could not liave been situated on the old course of 
this river. But its southern course probably fell into 
^disuse at the end of the Sumerian period as the sea receded 
from the old coastline and Eridu henceforth became an 
isolated inland city .of little importance. Rim-sin dug 
a new chaiine,] ior the river in a more easterly direction, 
following more closely the modern course of the river 
wlncli now flows a few miles east of Ur. 

ibe value hizem^ himm, and the vocabulary cited above read {hi-si-em) 
— pismiUj bucket, rase. Note 8,]&o hi-iz — natuku, sapakit, napmstt, 
words for “ pour out Scheil, Foe,, 130-137. The sign in question was, 
therefore, confused with two disjjarate signs, sul, shepherd, and bhem-, 
bucket. For the original sign hizem, see Genouillac, Inrenimre, AlIO. 
S9‘2 ; R. ii, lb, a [dukyicam-^^^Fd^, i.e. a kcwi-hizaii or kind of jar. This 
is probably the original sense of the sign and it.s use as sub, sib, shepherd, 
is secondai’v. 

'* Var. Grice, 149, sii, 

^ The onhv complete text for this line is Grice, 149, which has 
apparently KFCXLFa^sn. The reading UD-UXU (i.e. Elhtsar) is 
iloubtfiil. See also Grice, loo 'iKi-']UNU-{ki)-[ia, which points to tiie 
reading Unu(j~tja. 

“ Var. Grice, 149, d4:ar ; loO, a-kar. 

^ Var. Grice, IdO, oS, ; ibid,, 149, he-in-ne. For hu, 

[in go:np,[seQ Sujn, Orammary 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE NAME BY AVHICH THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE WAS 
ENOAVN IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 

It has lately been proposed to substitute the name 

Akkadian” for that of ‘'Assyrian ”, by which the Semitic 
language of Assyria and Babylonia has hitherto been known 
to us. In the tablets which come from the Babylonian 
libraries “ Akkadian ” and “ Sumerian ” are contrasted with 
one another, Akkadian signifying the Semitic language 
originally spoken in Akkad or Northern Babylonia in opposn 
tion to Sumerian, the earlier language of the country. 

But this applies only to Babylonia ; we are not justified in 
assuming that the term “Akkadian” was recognized in 
Assyria, much less in the other countries of the ancient world. 
And I have now found conclusive proof that it was not the 
name adopted outside the circle of the Babylonian scribes. 
One of the tablets (No. 5) recently published in Hittite Texts 
in the Cuneiform character from tablets in the British Museum 
describes the dedication of an image of silver by the sanhunnis 
or “ High Priest ” (a Hittite loan-word from the Assyrian 
sangu), and states that he has to repeat certain words “ in 
the language of the city of Pabili ”, i.e. Babili or Babylon 
(ALU Pabili-li kissan memai). The words arc Assyrian : 
. , . aldi Iti-ddb, “ may [the work] of the artificer be 
fortunate 1 ” The name, consec|uentiy, by which the Assyrian 
language was known outside Babylonia in the fourteenth 
century before our era was “ Babylonian ”. 


A. H. Sayce. 
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.NOTE' OH .THE MEANING OF THE TEEM , “THE 

AS APPLIED TO , CEBTAIH CHAPTEBS 
OF THE KOEA'N 

111 tlie year 1864 Professor Noldeke published in the 
Zeitschrift der denUchen morgedCmdisclien GeHclhcdiafi, voi. xviii, 
p. 236, some verses by the poet Abii-l-Aswad ad-Du'all on 
the murder of the Caliph C4lb vhich include the following two 
couplets : — 







LLiaJi 

UUV J131 


“ Ye have slain the best of all those who ride camels and 
break them iii, of all tliose who sail in ships, of all those who 
■wear sandals and cut them to measure, of all those who recite 
the Mathtiiu and the Hundreds d 


These verses appear also in Mas'ucll, Muruj {Adlt-DliaJiah, 
ed. Barbier de ifeynaixi, vol. iv, p. 436, in Tabari, i,. 3467, 
and in Ibn al-Athir, Kdrnil^ ed. Tornberg, voL iii, p. 331. 
4Vhat is meant by the Hundreds ? Professor Koideke 

suggests, in a foot-note, that we should react 
" the Perspicuous i.e. the Koran. This view may appear 

to be supported by the text of Mas^udl, which has lluJU 

(if the editor has read the manuscript correctly), and hence 
it is not surprising that the editors of Tabari have adopted 
Professor Noldeke’s emendation. But the evidence of the 

manuscripts is decidedly in favour of and that 

this is the correct reading seems to me to be conclusively 
proved by a passage in Tabarfs 'Commrator// on the' Koran 
(edition of a.h. 1321), vol. i, p. 34® $eq. 
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A misprint: 

i 1 :>a.c jl_^l ^ j'^U j 

1^1-4 ■ill ^ly 

i.e. tlie Htmdreds is a naxne given to those chapters of the 
Koran Avhich contain about 100 verses. That the term 
MatJidm refers to certain parts of the Koran is generallv 
admitted, though there is great difference of opinion as to 
which passages are included under it. In mediaeval times 
the chapters of the Koran were divided into four categories, 

namely, (I) J^yi, (2) (3)^ilsJl, and (4) JUiJS 

— see, for example, Lane’s Lexicon^ s.v. and 

But it may be doubted whether this fourfold division is as 
old as the first century of the Hijrah. In the verse of Abu-1- 
Aswad the Hundreds ” probably include all the longer 
chapters and the Matlidnl all the shorter chapters. 

A. A. Bevan. 


A MISPEINT IN THE BIBLIOTHECA JJVHia A EDITION 
OF THE AKBABNAMA AND THE MTJNTAKHAB-AL- 
TAVABIKH 

An unfortunate misprint, which misled the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his admirable book, AJcbaryhe Great. Mogul (pp. 110, 
453), occurs in the Bibliotheca Indlca edition (text) of the 
Ahharmma, and in the corresponding passage (ii, 139) of the 
same edition of the text of Badaoni’s MuntaMiab-al- Tavdrlldi . 
I cannot give the exact reference to the passage in the 
Ahharndrm, for I have not my copy with me, and have only 
notes to refer to, but I believe that it will be found on p, 4 of 
vol. hi. 

Akbar, after leaving Ajmer on his way to Gujarat in 1572, 
is made to march to Ndganr, near which place he hears the 
news of the birth at Ajmer of his son DaniyaL Now, no 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1921. 38 
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commander in his senses would marcli nearly 80 miles in 
a north-easterly direction when his objective lay to the south- 
east of him. The place, therefore, at which Akbar heard the 
news of his son’s birth must have been Bagor (25° 22' hi. and 
74°23' B.), the^n.f^aM town in the Udaipur State {Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, vi, 193). 

That this is so is proved by the account of the contimiatioii 
of his march, according to which his next stage was “ the 
neighbourhood of Amet The distance, in a straight line, 
from Nagaur to Amet is 136 miles, a distance which Akbar 
never covered in one day, even during his wonderful ride from 
Fathpiir-Sikri to Ahmadabad in August, 1573, The distance 
from Bagor to Amet is 28 miles, a reasonable day’s inarch. 


The difference between Nagaur 




and Bagor oJA) 


in the Persian script is but slight, consisting in the change of 
the position of one dot, and nothing would be more natural 
than for a copyist, ignorant, like most of his class, of 
geography, encountering the comparatively unfamiliar name 



, to jump to the conclusion that there must have been 


some mistake, and to substitute the name of the well-known 
towm j/k ; but it is incumbent on all editing or using 


'works in the Persian script to follow geographical details on 
a map, if absurdities are to be avoided. 

There is another misprint in Badaoni (text, ii, 110),- where 
Akbar’s next halt after “ Nagaur ” is given as Mertha, so 
that he appears to be turning in his tracks. Mertha ” 
should, of course, be Amet ”, 

Nagaur ” occurs for Bagor ” in the corresponding 
passage (p. 293) of the very unsatisfactory Lucknow edition 
of the Tahaqat-i-Akbarl (a.h, 1292), and the same mistake 
occurs on p. 109 of the inaccurate monograph on Akbar in 
the Rtilers of India series, but here one naturally does not 
look for scholarship. 
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The Bombay edition oi FirisJita {text, 1832) is non-com- 
mittal with Magaiir or Magor i, 491). This 

otherwise admirable edition is entireljMxntrustworthy where 
proper names are concerned. 

All who are interested in Indian history must agree with 
Mr. Vincent Smith {Akbar, p. 462) that a new and scholarly 
translation of Firishia, adequately annotated and indexed, is 
much to be desired. 

T. W. Haig. 

11th June, 192L 


“BHASA” 

Lack of leisure makes it impossible for me to discuss in 
detail the various interesting points raised by Mr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri in his paper The Plays of Bhasa ’’ in the 
July number of this Journal. I will only say that his argu- 
ments are wdiolly based oil and have no 

cogency, for the following reasons, among others : — 

(1) The reformation ” in the preludes of plays ascribed 
by him to Bhasa is badty in need of evidence, and seems to 
be quite irrelevant. In the Trivandrum plays, after an 
introductory nmid% which is not given in the MSS., and 
probably might be varied at the discretion of the sutmdhdm 
(stage-manager), the latter appears and begins the prelude, 
usually though not always with a preliminary benediction, 
after which comes the prose. In the classical dramas the 
ndndl is given in full ; then the sutradhdra enters and begins 
the prelude with prose.^ In either case the play is begun by the 
sutradhdra. It is possible that this arrangement was introduced 
by the real Bhasa, as is suggested by Bana’s verse ; but to argue 

^ The sthapaha whom Mr. Banerji-Sastri drags in by the hair of his 
head is quite irrelevant. The Dasariipaka (iii, 2) tells us that he should 
not appear until the sutradhara has left the stage after the conclusion 
of the prelude ; and his place here is marked in some playS by the 
stage-direction sthdpaiul. 
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that, the Trivanclrmii plays are ^ his works because soiiiethiiig of 
the, kind', is found in them is a bold begging of the question. 

(2) .It is more natural to take mja-simha m the Bharata- 
vairya as a proper name than as a mere epithet.^ ■ The variants 
are thus much more easily explained. 

: , ' (3) The comparison of Prakrits is very instructive, but its 
lessons are not what Mr. Banerji-Sastri supposes them to be- 
lt really tells us nothing about the, relative dates of Pseudo- 
Bhasa ' and classical authors. We have no first-hand 
knowledge of these P.rakrits ; we. know only the forms that 
editors and scribes have imposed upon the texts. Un-. 
doiibtedty' the plays of .Pseiido-Bhasa contain many archaic, 
forms which are not found in ordinary recensions of classical 
'texts ; but we cannot 'say .that the latter never contained 
them, for grammarians have been- w'o.rki.ng. thei.r sweet . vnll 
upon the texts for many centuries. In the North they have 
partly succeeded in covering u]3 their trails ; but in the South 
we can more easily trace the successions of their malefic 
activities. 'And we can see 'that the use of the Prakrits in 
the South is based upon traditions which differ considera bly 
from those now prevalent in the North/^ and probably are 
older in ultimate origin. But to argue that the plays of 
Pseiido-Bhasa, of which the MSS. are characterized by the 
former, most be works of an author earlier than (say) Kalidasa, 
whose MSS. usually show the features of the latter, is a reckless 
fetitio jnincipii. Mr. Banerji-Sastri and the other gentlemen 
who follow the same line of thought overlook the fact that 
the plays of Pseudo- Bhdsa are not peculiar in their PralcriL 
To take only a few instances, the Buhlmdrd-dhananjfiyft 
published in the Trivandrum Series shows a number of archaic 
forms seldom or never found in the printed texts and 2^ISS. 
of KMidasa, but actually occurring in the Pseiido-Bhasa, 

^ Mr. Banerji-Sastri has fathered on me a misspelling “ Terainaran *\ 
of which I must repudiate the paternity. 

^ I use the word ‘‘ Horth ” in a general sense, without prejudice to 
the distinction into Eastern and Western Schools {JRAS. 1921, p. 425). 
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e.g. (iijija and ayyailtia {-^ vvlgo ajja md ajjailtta), payyduld 
(Skt. parydktild), aliahe (Skt. alimi)/ttivam ivam), karia 
(Skfc. krtvd), amhdcmi (Skt. asmdkam), and the particle dma ; 
and Prmlyimndhhyif^day a d.nd Ta/pati-samvammi in tke 

same series between them contain all these forms. Will 
Mr. Banerji-Sastri therefore argue that Kiilasekhara Varman 
and Eavi Yarman are earlier than Kalidasa ? 

It is illuminating to compare the text of the Ndgdnanda as 
published in the Trivandrum Series with a typical Northern 
edition such as that of Jivananda published at Calcutta in 
1886. We find in T. ed, ayya^ uyydna^ etc. =0. ed. ajja, 
lijjdna, etc. ; T. ed. iumm^ {pp. 24, 71, 82 f., etc., side by side 
with tuimm) = 0. ed. tumam always; T. ed. hissa (p. 66) = 
C. ed. h%sa^ and on the other hand, T. eA. kisa (p. 71) == C. ed. 
him and T. ed. hisa (p. 88) = C. ed. hlna ; T. ed. haria (pp. 88, 
111, 148, 151, 275) =-= C. ed. haria, but also ,T. ed. haria 
(pp. 146, 254) = C. ed. hadua; T. ed. gacchia (p. 147) = 
C. ed. gadm ; T, ed. tarn (p. 202) = C. ed. te. These facts, 
and a great many others, show clearly that this play has had 
the usual fate of Indian books; many alterations have been 
made in both the Northern and the Southern recensions, but 
the latter on the whole has preserved more ancient forms 
— forms quite as archaic as any that appear in Pseudo- 
Bhasa. But the Nagananda ascribes itself to Harsadeva, 
and is certainly not earlier than the seventh century. So 
much for the value of Mr. Baiierji-Sastri’s linguistic tests 
of date. 

The rest of his arguments are even more nugatory, and 
need not be discussed. 


L. D. Babnett. 
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Saxkalpa-sfryobaya, or The Dawn of the Divine Will, 
of Sri Vedanta Desika. With English translation bj 
E. Narayanacharya, B.A., 'an<i D, Eaohtjnathaswamy 
Iyengar, under the supervision of Srtman Vidya- 
BHUSHANA A. GoVINDACHARYA.* Vol. i, Acts I-V 
I2mo. pp. iv, ii, 189, xxsviii, 317, 1. Srirangam : 
Sri Vani Vilas Press, 1917.' 

The Sankalpa-suryodaya belongs to a rare type of Sanskrit 
literature, the allegorical drama. Among the interesting 
fragments of plays discovered by the Prussian Expedition to 
Tiirfan and edited by Professor Liiders (Berlin, 1911), which 
are the oldest specimens of Sanskrit plays extant, there are 
morsels of a work of this kind, in which the triumph of 
Buddhist morals and religious doctrine is allegorically 
presented in dramatic form. Oddly enough no other play of 
this class has survived from the date of the Turfan fragments 
to about 1200, when Krsna Misra composed his Prabodha- 
candrodaya in glorification of Vedantic monism. The latter 
work made a hit (it was even rendered into Persian in 
A.H. 1073 by Banvali Das, called Vali) ; and among the imita- 
tions which it called forth the most notable is the Saiikalpa- 
suryodaya, in which Venkata-natha, known as the Vedanta- 
desika par excellence^ set himself to represent in the same 
manner the triumph of Ramanujans Visistadvaita doctrine. 
Though this drama has previously been published (at 
Conjevaram in 1883 and 1904), the present volume embodies 
the first attempt to present the text with an English rendering, 
and therefore deserves a welcome. The English version is in 
parts very free, and sometimes is more of a paraphrase than 
a translation, but it is generally true to the sense and helpful 
to readers who are not familiar with the author’s subtleties of 
idiom. Naturally dramas of this kind cannot be expected to 
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possess tlie^Mgliest dramatic qualities, such as vigour of action 
and liFeliness, of cliaracterimtion ; their appeal is, literary, and 
intellectual. , The , Sankalpa-surrodaya is no exception to 
.this rule. But it is well worth reading, and we shall be glad 
to have the concluding volume in due course. 

L. D. B. 


Das Sbauta-sCtra bes Apastamba. ' Aiis clem Sanskrit 
tibersetzt von Dr. W, Calaxi). 1~7 Buch, (Quelien der 
Religions-Geschichte. Griippe 7.)' ' Sr'O. pp. 270. 
Gottingen and Leipzig, 1921. 

With the exception of the Yaitana-siitra, a work of only 
secondary importance in its -class, .this is the first of- the 
Sraiita-sfitras that has been -translated-- ; a'nd Professor 
Caland, than whom no Western scholar is more profoundly 
versed in the intricacies of orthodox Hindu ritualism, has 
performed his peculiarly difficult task with notable skill and 
success. The Srauta-sutras, as is well laiown, are summaries of 
the systems of Vedic ritual, based mainly on the Brahmaiias ^ * 
hence the proper understanding of a Srauta-sutra requires at 
. almost every step reference to the Brahmaiia upon which it is 
based, and not seldom also to other sources, when, as is 
occasionally the case wuth Apastamba, the author of the Sutra 
prefers the practice of another school to that prescribed in 
his own Brahmana, or allows both.^ To investigate these 
intricate connexions and interpret the often obscure text of 
the Sutras, as Dr. Caland has done in his translation and in 
the pithy and illuminative notes which accompany it, is 

^ In jhis introdueiion Professor Caland describes them as being 
‘^properly only excerpts from the Brahmaiias This is slightly mis- 
leading if it be taken to mean that their rules are wholly derivet! from 
Brahmanas, for sometimes they apparently come from elsewhere, as, 
e.g. Ap.S.-s. IV, 3, 1 (p. 106 of the present work), w'hich is drawn from 
an unknown source. 

^ An example of the last case is Ap.A-s. I, 14, 86 : “one w'ho has not 
already offered a edwa-sacrifioe must not offer he may 'b 

Here the prohibition is deri^^ed from the Taittirlya Sariihita II, r. 8, I ; 
and Apastamba is a Taittirlya, 
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a task of extraordinary difficulty, and tie manner in wkick he 
has accomplished it calls for our unstinted admiration and 
gratitude, the more so as the subject, though full of interest 
to students of comparative religion, is not at first sight an 
attractive one. Orthodox Hindu rituals lack almost all 
elements of beauty, dignity, and impressiveness, such as may 
be found in the worship of Christian, Jewish, and Moslem 
communities. The idea of a liturgy, a congregational service 
of prayer and praise, is almost unknown in them. Immensely 
intricate in their details, they are usually crude and puerile, 
sometimes even revolting, in their symbolism. All the more 
honour, therefore, is due to Dr. Caland for his devoted labours 
in this unlovely field ; and we sincerely hope that we may soon 
see his work completed by the translation of the remaining 
books, with an index. 

L. D. B. 


MInava SRAUTA-stTTRA : Cayana. (Opbouw van het 
Hoogaltaar naar de Overlevering der Manavas.) [Edited 
by] J. M. Van Gelder. 4to. pp. xx, 22. Leiden, 
Leipzig printed, 1921. 

Professor Caland is not only a master of the lore of the 
ancient Brahmanic rituals, ^ut he has also communicated his 
enthusiasm and sound critical method to a band of younger 
scholars. Miss Van Gelder is apparently one of the latest 
recruits of this company, and her inaugural dissertation 
proves her to be a worthy disciple of her Guru. The Cayana, 
or ritual for the construction of the chief altar, belongs to 
the Manava-&auta-sutra, of which Dr. Knauer has published 
books 1-5 (Petrograd, 1900-3); and it forms the fifth 
vibJidga of that corpus, either by itself , according to some MSS., 
or in combination with the Vajapeya and Prayascitta, 
according to others. Though tedious and often obscure, 
like the rest of the ritual literature, the Cayana has a fair 
amount of interest for students of comparative religion and 
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early . Sanskrit ; and Miss Van Gelder would kaTC increased 
her ,claim,s to our gratitude if she had appended to her e^xceileiit 
edition an index verborum, 

B. 


The Vaicesika System, described with the help of the 
oldest texts. By Dr. B. ■ Fabbegon. (Verliandelingen 
der ' Koninkiijke Akadeniie. van Weteiisehappen te 
Amsterdam. A,fdeeling -Letterkimde. Jsieuwe Reeks. 
Deel .xviii, Ko. ' 2.),, 10| "X''7J, pp. 614. Amsterdam. 
1918. 

The Vaicesika phiiosojihy has come by its own at last, and 
has found a thoroughly competent expositor in Dr. Faddegon, 
who discusses in this volume the study of Indian philosophy 
in Europe (r, i), the Vaicesika texts (i, ii), the Nyaya-sutia 
and its relation to the Vaigesika (i, iii), sources of information 
as to other schools (i, iv), general questions of metaphysics 
(il, i), physics (ii, ii), matheiiiatical notions (ii, iii), psychology 
(ii, iv), trustworthy sources of knowledge (ii, v), and ethics 
B^nd theology (ii, vi), followed by copious translations from 
Crldhara's Nyiya-kandali (m), and ''material for reference 'k 
including bibliography ^ and analyses of the chief texts (iv). 
Considerations of space forbid us to discuss the many 
interesting topics of which Faddegon treats in this 
monumental work, and to bestow more than a few words to 
express our admiration for the orderly method and sound 
scholarship by which it is marked. Praise is due also to 
him for the courage which inspired him to write in English, 
and to write it generally well, in spite of occasional la])ses 
into foreign idiom, frequent superfluity of commas, and a 
considerable crop of minor misprints. 

L. D. B, 

^ In this list we miss the Vaicesika Philosophy according to the 
Baiapadarthasastra ” of Mr. Ui published as yoL xxiv of the Oriental 
Translation of the Asiatic Society in 1917. As the Chinese translation 
of the B. was made in a.u. 648, the latter has an im|K>rtant bearing on 
the subject of the early Vai^e^tka. 
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William Bolts : A Dutch Adventurer under John 

■ 'CoM'PANV. : By N. . L. ■ Hallward, M.A. 9J x , 
pp. viii, 210. Cambridge Uaiversity Press, 1920, 

The long-delayed life of tbe able and unscrupulous 
adventurer, William Bolts, will be welcomed by students of 
Anglo-Indian history. But their pleasure in Mr. H allward’s 
clear and scholarly account of Bolts and his methods will be 
less keen when they find that there is no clue throughout the 
volume to the provenance* of the material '' hitherto not 
available or not easily accessible ” on which the narrative is 
based. The numerous quotations elucidating the text are pre- 
sumably taken, for the most part, from the Manuscript Eecords 
of the East India Company, some of them, possibly, from the 
French Archives, but no hint of the whereabouts of the 
originals aj^pears either in the preface or in the foot-notes. 
There is, moreover, neither a bibliography nor an index, 
for the meagre list of persons at the end of the volume is 
valueless to the student desirous of learning the system of 
inland trade in India in the eighteenth century. It is 
regrettable that there should be such defects in so excellent 
a monograph, for the author has handled his subject with 
skill and knowledge, and leaves a clear impression on the 
mind of the reader of Bolts and his contemporaries in Bengal, 
their intrigues and their conduct towards their employers. 

The second part of the volume is treated less minutely, 
since Bolts, as a servant of the Empress of Austria, hardly 
comes within the title of the book. Still, as Mr. Hallward 
describes the methods taken in Bombay to thwart the design 
of an Austrian settlement in India, and gives an account of the 
relations between Bolts and the Chevalier de St. Lubin at 
Poona, some notice of the adventurer’s reception on his return 
to Bengal in September, 1779 (as recorded in Bengal Public 
Consultations, India Office Eecords), and of his protest 
addressed to the Select Committee at Madras in April, 1780 
{Madras Select Committee Consultations), might have been 
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expected, together witli an allusion to the temporary, settle- 
iiieiit made, under his direction at one. of the .Nicobar Islands. 

'■ R.'C. T. 

,M,akeiz!--~I)esceiptiox. Historiqije et Tofogbaphiqije be 
. l’Eoypte. Traduit par M. Paul Casanova. 4mepartie 
ler fascicule. 14 x 101,. xii.,-r 144 pp. Le Caire: 

; Iiistitut Frao 9 ais, 1920. 

Monsieur Paul Casanova has brought out, after an interval 
of years, another fascicule of his French translation ' of the 
Arabic chronicle of ilakrizi, under the auspices of theMiiiistere 
de FInstruction Piiblique, published at Cairo, 1920. 

In offering any criticism on the translation sO' faithfully 
rendered by Monsieur Casanova, one cannot do better than 
quote the latter’s, own words, viz. : Je dois dire que je me 
siiis fait ime loi, daiisma traduction, d’une scriipuleuse probite 
scienti,fique. J’ai re,siste a la tentation de caeher sous des 
phrases plus ou inoins vague mon incomprehension de certains 
passages, et au eontraire je Fai soiilignee eii proposant des 
solutions qiii iFetaient pas toujours heureuses.” 

His plan of printing in the text in Arabic technical and 
obscure words will commend itself to the student. He has, 
moreover, provided copious footnotes on words requiring 
special comment, and historical references have been iin- 
stintingly given throughout. Makrizi was born a.h. 766 
(a.b. 1364), and died a.h. 845 (a.d. 1442). 

The present volume deals with the reigns of the Fatimide 
Ivhalifes, and with the founding and growth of Cairo : it is a 
storehouse of details concerning the life and manners of the 
JIussuhnan world, during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. A short account is given of the lives of the Fatimide 
Ivhalifes. The founders of this dynasty had travelled from 
Arabia to Egypt in search of science, le sentier des meilleiirs.’’ 
The first Khalife, ^Oubeicl Allah, was a typical Mussulman ruler 
of their great days, he underwent many persecutions prompted 
by Baghdad and Damascus, and was delivered with his son 
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from a Syrian prison by a victorious soldier, Aboii 'Abd Allab, 
wbo cbampioned his cause and proclaimed him as the Mahdi 
(A.H. 2 . 97 ).''' 

'Oubeid Allah, when he had consolidated his power, shook 
himself free of his benefactor and caused Abou /Abd Allah 
and his brother to be murdered. He died aged 63, having been 
Ehalife for twenty-four years, leaving to his descendants the 
task of conquering Egypt (a.h. 322). They were of widely 
different types; his son was a cruel and effeminate ruler, 
who organized massacres of defenceless towns, but never put 
a leg across a horse, even for hunting, nor troubled himself 
to conduct the services in the mosques which were expected 
from his sacred ofl&ce. Khalife Mansour, his son, was famous 
for eloquence, and for the devotion with which he could 
improvise the service of the Khoutbat seance tenante 

Khalife Mouhzz, the first Fatimide sovereign of Egypt, 
prided himself on the austerity of his life and his assiduity 
in the public service. He sent for his sheikhs one cold winter’s 
day to his palace, where he sat in a lined and wadded robe 
(djoubbat), with open doors leading to his libraries, with an 
inkstand and some state papers before him. He gave them 
a long address on the vanity of luxury and pleasure, and 
exhorted them to lead a simple and laborious life like his own ; 
to have one wife only and to pay her all respect ; and promised 
that if they would devote themselves to public duty as he did, 
Allah would give them the sovereignty of the West, which they 
already had of the East. Mansour husbanded all his resources 
to create an army for the conquest of Egypt ; he tried to impose 
a new^ tax, but when his sheikhs protested that their swords 
were at his service East and West, but that they would never 
stoop to pay a tax only fit to be levied on infidels, he rose in 
his stirrups and said that it was just the answer he wanted, he 
only meant to try their mettle. 

His armies wmre victorious, and he celebrated his victory 
by laying on a magnificent scale the foundations of Cairo. He 
was wise, just, and generous, and had a passion for astronomy ; 
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when he died (a.h. 365), stili in the prime of life, his rule was 
ackiioAvl edged in the Maghrib, throughout Egypt and Syria, 
and in Mecca and Medina, . » 

The reign of his grandson, Adh Dhahir, a lover of music and 
art and a collector of Jewels, w^as marked by recurrent iamine 
and sickness, and riots among the black slaves, A treaty 
(a.h. 418) was made with the Greek Emperor of Constantinople, 
who re-established a mosque there in return for the reopening 
of a cliurcli in Jenisaiem and permission for the Christians 
forciblj converted to Islam to return to their own fa it In 
Khalife Moiistansir, who succeeded at T years of age, 
.suffered the extreme buffetings of fortune during lii.s long 
reign of sixty years. He extended his rule over Baghdad 
and Aleppo, but Egypt was in great misery with famine and 
sickness ; in the universal confusion the lowest of the p>eople 
became viziers and Kadis, and their unhappy ruler, im]:)ris{)ned 
apparently in his own . palace,''' vivait assis sur.iiii tapis, 
prive de iiourritiire et dans Firapossibilite de s’en procurer ; 
mais line femme de famille noble lui faisait Faiimone de pain 
emiette, et il ne mangeaifc qiFime fois par jour.'" The 
dynasty was finally swept aw'ay by the conquests of Salah 
ad din, having lasted for 272 years. 

Makrizl then turns back to give a detailed account of the 
founding of Cairo, and the abandonment of the former city 
of Misr, which had become a perfect pest-house. The original 
design of the Kaid Djaiihar, who started to build Cairo for 
his master Khalife A1 MouTzz, was to have two fine j)alaces 
for the Khalife and his harem, with gardens, walls, and gates 
wdiich might later on be fortified as a military post, but there 
was no thought of founding a centre of commerce. Later in 
the bad days of famine, in the Khalifate of Moiistansir, 
the jieople w^ere encouraged to build their own houses from the 
ruins of Foustat-Misr, and gradually a great city arose with 
mosques, schools, and bazaars, second only to Baghdad, “ the 
rnarMt of the world.’^ A minute account of these gates, walls, 
'and' roads, and of the education in the schools, fills the 
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remainder of the volume, invaluable data for the topography 
of Cairo, which may be compared with the account given in 
the chronicles of Ibn lyas, some four centuries later under the 
Mameluke Sultans, 

Makrizi becomes eloquent both on the miseries and the 
beauties of Cairo— the want of water, the stench and dust 
in the narrow stifling streets, the sickness and intolerable 
taxation— but he quotes the poets when he wants to show us 
the charm and fragrance of the gardens, where the narcissus 
waits upon the rose : — 

Ne vois-tii pas que la rose est assise, et qiie le narcisse est 
debout pour la servir.” 

He is eloquent about the beauty and variety of the birds, 
and he pities the man who should quit these shades and ponds 
for the arid rocks of Syria— the gazelles and antelopes for the 
sheep and mares of Damascus. 

Space fails us to quote the marvellous descriptions of the 
banquets, and how the great men, headed by the Sultan, come 
out of the mosque on the last hour of the long fast to throw 
themselves upon their viands. A grotesque joke closes this 
chapter ; a prisoner long in captivity was promised his freedom 
if he could eat at one sitting the whole of a roasted calf. He 
survived the ordeal and returned home, and the chronicler adds 
for our full satisfaction the words of the narrator : “ Je 
Fai vu, mangeant an banquet.’’ 

W. H. Salmon. 


Glossaibe DatInois. Par Le Comte de Landberg. Vol. I 
(Alif to Dal). Being part of a dictionary of the dialects 
spoken in Dathina, Southern Arabia. 9|-x6, xi + 
1038 pp., 1 plate. Leide: E. J. Brill, 1920. 

The author tells us that a careful study of Carl Eeinhardt’s 
grammar of the dialect in ^Oman and Zanzibar, with his native 
friends in Hadramout and Datinah, has given him a fairly 
accurate idea of the common and different features of these 
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dialects.: , The, Coimt. has selected from Reinhardt's work the 
} 3 hrases and words wYliich are also current in tlie Datiiiois 
dialect for his glossary, and has added other Arabic words 
wMch he considered important. He tells us that it was 
impossible in this case to localize the use of a word, so ably 
done by Margais in his Gflosiaire de TAT^ as this requires more 
facilities of commu^^ than the author possessed, nor 

having a burak '/ at his disposal to carry him over the 
country in a few weeks and enable him to make a linguistic 
atlas *’ like Bergstriisser’s Sprachtatlas. 

Many a student will echo the sentiments expressed iu the 
Count’s preface, where he laments the harm that ihe great 
war has done to science and research, and the present great 
expense of publLshing which prevents so mucli laiowle-lge 
from being given to the %Torld* We are glad that in this case 
all the hard work involved in the Glossaire D^Ulnois lias not 
been in vain and that it was published last year. 

W. H. Salmon. 


Das Alte ^Egypten. Von A. Wiede.^iaxx. 7]- x 5, * 
XV, 446 pp., '78 illustrations (15 plates). 

Babyloxiex VXD Assyrien. Von Brx^o Meissner. Band L 
t|- X 5, 466 pp., 223 illustrations {96 plates) ; coloured 
map. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Buehliaiidliiiig, 1926. 

It is now over ten years since Dr. Willy Foy, the Director 
of the Ethnological Museum at Cologne, projected a scries of 
books, under the title of the Ethnologische Bibitoik:!:, which 
should cover the whole history of human culture. Xot 
confining itself to the civilized and semi-civilized peoples, 
but also embracing those races whom we call “ savages ”~ 
for even the lowest savages are by no means in a state of 
nature — they have all developed some kind of culture to 
distinguish them from the irrational animals. A number of 
specialists were enlisted in the task, but, naturally, such an 
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ambitious programme requires time and patience ; and it is 
not surprising that nothing appeared with the exception 
of a preliminary treatise, Methode der EtJmologie, by 
Dr, ]?, Graebner (Heidelberg, 1911), The two works which 
are the subject of this notice are the second and third of the 
series, and they are an excellent introduction, for they deal 
with the important and primary civilizations of Egypt and 
Chaldea, in the capable hands of Professor A. Wiedemann 
and Dr. Bruno Meissner. 

To compress all that is known of Ancient Egypt into 
one small volume of 450 pages is no easy task, and 
Professor Wiedemann has necessarily been obliged to limit 
himself to bare outlines, although his full references on every 
page will enable the eager student to follow up any particular 
point in which he may be interested. A less experienced 
writer ivould have felt a difficulty in preserving the balance 
between the various subjects treated ; more especially in 
regard to Egypt, which to most people seems confined 
to two departments only, viz. religion and sepulture. 
Professor Wiedemann summarizes religion in six pages and 
mummification in fourteen. He remembers that the 
civilization of the Mle Valley is his theme ; and therefore he 
deals primarily with the culture of the Ancient Egyptians, 
their ethnology, their manners and customs, their art and 
their industries, their literature and their sciences. Never- 
theless, in spite, of all this compression, ^ clear picture is 
conveyed to the general reader, and there are numbers of 
references to books and journals outside the strict field of 
Egyptology, keeping in mind the fact that the Nile 
civilization was not an isolated phenomenon, but that it 
presents points of contact and comparison with many other 
divisions of mankind. The illustrations are not elaborate, 
but they are sufiieient for the purpose, and there is an excellent 
index. 

Dr, Meissner confesses that he had long had the wish to 
publish a comprehensive survey of Babylonian civilization, 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1921 39 
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:b-at.lie was .always deterred by the feeling that there were 
serious gaps in our Imowledge^- and these gaps ivere. only 
'slowly being filled up.. As, howeyer, he has been compelled 
to deyote two thick yolmnes to a summary of wliat is already 
known,, there w'ould seem to be ample groundwork f«->r tlie 
study. The present yolunae deals with the niatei’ial eulturi,^ 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. ' The second ^vill I'je devoted 
to their psychical developments, and detail thcur religion, 
their phiiosoj)hy, their science, and their. superstition. The 
work opens with a brief., but mformiiig, description of 
Mesopotamia, its ancient inhabitants, and their history. Tiieii 
we are told of the court, the army, and the official organization. 
Law, agriculture, handicraft, art, and commerce pass under 
review, and we have a sketch . of Chaldean society, com 
eluding with a.ii outline of the life-history of a typical 
Babylonian from the cradle to the grave. It is needless to say 
that the many illustrations are well chosen, but, what is more 
remarkable in these difficult times, they are well and clearly 
printed ; ■ and the map is a triumph of cartography. 

E. J. Pilcher, 


The Tomb of Aktefoker, Vizier, of Sesostris I, his 
Wife, Seket. (The Theban Tombs Series : Second 
Memoir.) By N. de Garis Davies, M.A., with a chapter 
by Alak H. Garbikeb, ;D.Litt. .. Illustrated by 6 plates 
in colour by Kina be ■ G.- Davies, and by 42 plates in 
line and collotype. Egypt Exploration Society. 10 x 13. 
London : George Allen' & 'Unwin, 1920. ' 

The tombs and mortuary chapels of the great Theban 
nobles are cut out of the limestone hillsides on tlie west bank 
of the Kile, over against the city which stood upon the east 
bank. The earliest of these date from Dynasty XII (roughly 
2000 B.O.), but the great majority belong to Dynasty XVIII 
(about 1550 to 1350 b.o.), while a considerable ntmiber are 
of later periods. Hails and corridom are hewn oat of the rock 
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to form moxtimry chapels or teinples, and the walls are 
sculptured or painted with delightful scenes from the daily 
life of the Egyptian grandees who were buried in the 
sepulchres beneath them. The actual tomb is usually entered 
by way of a shaft or sloping passage leading from one of 
the upper chambers ; but the burials have been ransacked 
and plundered ages ago. In the necropolis there are more 
than 250 of these chapels now open to the public, and no 
such mass of material for a study of ancient arts, crafts, 
manners, and customs is to be found elsewhere in the world. 

The present W’’riter, while he was in charge of the antiquities 
of Upper Egypt, took various steps for the preservation 
of these wonderful monuments, for his predecessors had been 
obliged to neglect them, owing to the number of the other 
calls upon their time and energies. Iron doors were affixed 
to the entrances, enclosing -walls were erected around the 
main groups, watchmen w^ere put in charge, and the chapels 
w^ere numbered and catalogued. Much of the credit for the 
work of preservation and restoration is due to Mr. Robert 
Mond, who not only devoted a good many months to strenuous 
personal labour in the necropolis, but also gave sums of 
money to this most wmrthy object. To Dr. Alan Gardiner 
the thanks of the archaeological world are also due ; for he 
took over the present waiter’s incomplete catalogue of these 
tombs, and added greatly to it, working it up into the very 
excellent form in which it wras published a few years ago.^ 
And now^ he has been the inspiration behind the two handsome 
volumes which form the first of a contemplated series of 
publications dealing with these splendid monuments of 
the past. 

The first volume dealt with the tomb of Amenemhet, 
No. 82, and consisted of facsimile copies of the paintings, 
made in line and colour by Mrs. de Garis Davies, with about 
130 pages of text by Dr. Gardiner himself. The second 

^ ^‘1 Topograpliicai Catalogue of the Private Tomhs of Thehes, by Alan 
H. Gardiner and Arthur Weigali. 
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volume j which lias just been published, is eoiicemed with the 
tomb of Aiitefoker and his wife 'Seiiet, Xo. 60, and gives 
facsimile line drawings by- Mr. de Garis Davies, some thirty 
pages of explanatory text by the same scholar, a short 
chapter on the graffiti by Dr. CTardiner, and some paintings 
ill colour by Mrs. Davies. 

These jiublications are of immense iinportaneo a nr! vainrn 
for were these tomb-chapels now- to be destroyed — as is 
always possible — a full. record of their eo.nteiits would ' be 
to hand. 

. : The tomb of Aiitefoker and his wife is piiiticulaiiy 
interest hi a;, for it dates from tlie reiun of Sescrstris L IhTtr- 
1935 B.c.. and is the only mortuary cliapel of this early date 
now preserved in anything like its original camdition in the 
necropolis. It vns fitted with an iron door l>y tlie present 
writer at the ex|:>ense of a native gentleniau, Alexander Bey 
Ebaid of Keneli., in 1907, but until that date it had stood 
open and unprotected on tlie bore hillside of 8hekh abd'-e! 
Kurneh. Its wall-paintings served as a model for tlioso of the 
later chapels, and in ancient times it was one of the ])aitieular 
places to be visited by the curious, as is evidenced by the 
many graffiti scribbled upon the walls. The paintings ineludo 
harve.sting scenes and other pictures of the woik upon the 
estate, fishing and hunting expeditions, the prejai ration of 
food, a very eomplete representation cd the fiineral cereimmies, 
sac‘red dances and musical performances, and so forth 

The only important fault which is to be ftiund with this 
excellent and useful volume is that there are no mleqiiale 
key-plates to the reproductions of these paintings. The 
scenes in this tomb extend along the walls of the main passage, 
which is some sixty feet in length ; and these seeneK are iiere 
reproduced in short sections, reduced to varying scales, and 
cut off so as to lit the page or double page of tlu* voIuiiii\ 
Key-plates on a single reduced scale are therefore rtHjuired 
to link these sections together, and to shew at a glance 
some twenty or thirty feet of the wall, for without* such aids 
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the work of hunting up a particular scene or inscription is 
rather a nuisance. For instance^ an inscription referring to the 
making of a fire with green firewood is translated on p. 15 
of the textj and plate xii is given as the reference ; but this 
plate shows no sign of the inscription, and, at last, one finds 
that this particular scene, with its accompanying legend, 
overlaps on to another plate four pages back. Moreover, 
without these key-plates the student at home can have no 
idea of what the paintings really look like, nor can he visualize 
how they are arranged. 

Another minor criticism must be made, though the present 
reviewer will perhaps be thought captious in calling attention 
to it. In these wall-paintings the Egyptians were in the habit 
of inscribing fragments of conversation against the figures 
represented, as though to give added life to the scenes and an 
air of reality. These brief snatches of the workmen’s or 
servants’ chatter often have a rather jocular strain ; and it 
is clear that their object is to indicate the good-feeling 
existing amongst the deceased noble’s employees. Most 
Egyptologists, in endeavouring to render these difficult and 
often obscure phrases into English, have tried to catch the 
spirit of the originals by using somewhat slang words, but the 
result has always been extremely unconvincing. Mr. Davies 
makes the same mistake. In the case of one man who tells 
another to attend to his cooking, the reply is given thus : 
'' I am close to it and won’t budge,” the actual translation 
being : I am at it (lit. near it) ; (I am) not going away.” 

In another case a workman is jocularly scolding a boy for 
eating too much ; and Mr. Davies gives us the remark in 
the following unreal language ; Thou eatest more than a 
king’s serf when ploughing ! Why, you are chock-full ! ” 
The last word of this sentence is to be translated gorged ”, 
or ''choked”, or "replete”; but " chock full”, like the 
word " budge ”, is out of place in this connexion, and does 
not in the least convey the spirit of the original. 

Mr. Davies’s explanatory text is always scholarly and 
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illuminating, and here and there one catches glimpses of his 
fine literary style, which can never be altogether sujjpressed 
in his scientific work, though he seems to be peculiarly shy 
of it. The last paragraph of the text is a very beautiful 
piece of writing, and one cannot help wishing that he could 
be persuaded to give us one clay a literary essay or two in 
regard to the subject of Egt'ptology, which Iiis scientific 
work has done so much to advance. 

Arthcr Weig.\ll. 


Inscriptions ciRECQfEs et l-Wines bes tombe.vv.n des 

ROLS OIT SYRINGES A ThEBES. Bv JfLE.S B.MLI.ET. 
Premier fascicule (Memoires public par le.? membres 
de LTnstitut Fraucais dhU’cheologie Orientale du C'aire. 
Tome xlii). Large 4to, 219 pp., 53 pis. Cairo, 1920. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt, during the yeans between 155U and 
1100 B.G., were buried in sepulchre.s cut into the cHils and 
hillsides of what is now called the Talley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, a desolate jilace concealed behind tlie mighty ramparts 
of rock which form the background of the great Theljan 
necropolis, over against the modern town of Lu.xor. The.se 
sepiilchre.s consist of long passages and flights of steps leading 
down to halls and chainbens all hewn out of tlie solid rock, 
the w’alLs being covered for the most part with hierogljiihic 
inscriptions and religious scenes ; and after some of these 
tombs (those which were not entii-ely concealed) had been 
robbed of their royal content.s at the time when the 
Pharaonic power was waning, they stood open and empty, 
to be visited by the awed tourists of ancient days, Imtii 
Egyptian and foreign. In the time of Strabo some forty 
sepulchres were known, though this number jtrobably 
included tombs in other localities ; and Diodorus speaks of 
seventeen in hi.s day. 

As in modern times, the ancient sightseers used to visit 
first the main necropolis, paying special attention to the two 
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Colossi wMcli stand at its edge, one being the famous vocal 
Memiion ; and they then made their way over or around 
the cliffs to this royal valley, and descended by torchlight into 
the deserted sepulchres, which the Greeks called syringes or 
^ ' tumiels 'h Upon the painted or sculptured walls of the 
corridors they were wont to scratch their names or scribble 
their comments, while the more religious-minded sometimes 
Avrote brief prayers or recorded pious sentiments. Thus the 
walls of these great sepulchres at the present day are seen 
to be dotted over with short graffiti, mostly Greek, the 
majority being mere names without interest, but some 
having importance as illuminating the life of those times. 

While the antiquities of Upper Egypt were under my 
care I often wondered when some painstaking archseologist 
would take the trouble to make a complete record of these 
scribbles, and I suggested more than once that some savant 
should undertake the work. At last Monsieur Jules Baillet 
has done it, and the first volume of his catalogue has recently 
been published. 

Now, considering that the making of an exhaustive cata- 
logue of these graffiti is a piece of work which has required 
great patience and skill, and which will be of considerable 
value, I suppose I shall be regarded as very ill-natured in 
stating that the volume is a typical example of that un- 
practical and extravagant kind of publication which is the 
bane of archseology. We have here about a thousand graffiti, 
scores of them consisting of but one word or name, and the 
remainder, with a few important exceptions, having from two 
to five words. In this catalogue, however, there are 219 very 
large pages of text printed on stout paper, and 53 plates ; and 
the result is a great unwieldy volume, costing 80 francs, which 
few libraries and fewer individuals can afford to purchase, 
especially as it has only a paper cover, and requires to be bound 
to prevent it falling to pieces. The whole material might 
have been printed in a handy little ten-franc book, which 
any interested archaeologist would have been glad to place 
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upon liis shelves ; but, as, it is, libraries and, private scliolars 
will mostly have to strain their resources if they desire to, buy 
it, and the practical man will feel that archaaology is evidently 
a study meant for the fat years and not for the lean. 

Who can possibly want pages and pages of text describing 
the exact height of ,the letters, the exact length of the words 
in centimetres, the exact position of the scribbles upon the 
walls, and so forth, when there, are elaborate plates in tlie 
volume, giving photographs and facsimile copies as well ? 
And, with paper at its present price, why should the text be 
spaced out so that only six or eight graffiti go to fill a large 
folio page, and there is more than three times as much lilank 
margin and space on each piage than there is print, if: you 
measure it up ? Why on earth should all this money Ije speru 
on elaborate publication when every penny is required for the 
preservation of auticjiiities, the excavation of new sites, and 
the making accessible of knowledge to the largest j^ossible 
nuiiiber of students 'I- 

The fact is that the antiquarian is often at lieart still 
a dilettante ; and ^Yhen he lias done a good pirx'e of work, 
such as this, he likes to see it jiublished in the grand manner. 
He likes to bring to you with both hands a magnificent tome, 
and to say : Behold, niy contribution to science ! ” He 
does not trouble to think whether he is making his crmtribii- 
tioii accessible to the world ; he does not look to flic practical 
side ; be has never asked himself in what manner he can most 
modestly issue the results of his labours so that knowhnlgci in 
general may benefit at the least possible cost. Or, if he mav 
be exonerated personally from grandiose considerations, as in 
the case of our present author, the institution lie serves 
desires to make a fine show of its output, and to impress by 
the sheer bulk of its publications ; nor does there seem to be 
any realkation of the fact that large areas of expensive blank 
paper are to the student simply expensive blank paper. 

In the volume under consideration there are no aids to 
study ; and woe be to anyone who w’^ants to look up any 
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particular graffito ! It is the first instalment of a series, 
ancl it deals with the in only a few of the royal 

sepulchres ; but if I were asked to state which tombs are here 
disposed of, and which remain for future publication, I should 
be inclined to reply that I really cannot be bothered to hunt 
through 219 pages to find out. There is neither an index 
nor even a table of contents of any kind Avhatsoever to help 
Hie. There is no attempt at the arrangement of the graffiti in 
a handy manner ; there are only sporadic discussions or 
critical examinations of the inscriptions ; and such helpful 
notes as there are seem to have been put in only when some- 
thing tickled the author’s fancy. The work, of course, does 
not pretend to be much more than a hare catalogue ; but, 
this being so, one ought not to be asked to pay 80 francs for 
it in order that LTnstitut Frangais d’Ai'cheologie Orientale 
dll Caire may maintain its reputation for turning out hand- 
some volumes. . ■ ■ 

In other respects the work seems to be worthy of praise, 
and one is grateful to M. Baillet for Lis labours. So far as 
can be seen without close study it is accurate, though one 
may here and there question the author’s interpretation. 
At any rate, we have now got the beginning of a corpus of 
these graffiti ; and we can bring back to life in some measure 
these classical prototypes of the patrons of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Son. 

It is interesting to notice that two of these, Dionysios and 
Poseidonax, hailed from Marseilles, the word being vuitten 
both Ma(xaa\ii]Tri<i and MaaaaXmri ^^ ; while some come from 
other distant places. There is an inscription stating that one 
Apollophanes of Lycopolis visited the tombs in the seventh 
year of Antoninus ; another visitor records a date in the reign 
of Augustus ; and there are a few other dates to be seen. 
There is the record of a certain Jasios, who says : “ I have 
heard the Memnoii speak, and I have seen the peculiarly 
excellent workmanship of these tombs, w-hich is unutterable 
to us.” A Eoman official named Januarius states in Latin 
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that lie came witli. liis claugliter Jainiarina. and that lie ‘‘ saw 
and marrelled ; and he saws Valete ornnes "h A cairious 
Christian prayer is : 0 God Almighty/and Saint Kfillfaitiios, 

and Saint Father-Patemiontliis, and Saint Father-Amiuoiiios 
the Anchorite, intercede with God that He ina}” grant life to 
Axteniidora with Paphnuce for a little time . . i' And the 
following is rather amusing : '' I, Philastrios the Ali‘xaiiflriuii, 
who have come to Tliebes/aiicl who have seen with ]o\’ eyes 
the Colossi, and the w^ork of these tombs of astouniling 
horror have spent a .delightful day/^ 

is just the right word for the atmfjspliere of tliese 
tombs in wliieh M, Baillet.has performed his long and 
praiseworthy task. 

. ■ . A Arthur, ■Weig.al.l., 

Asoka, the BriJOHiST E,m:peeor of India. IW Vimamt A. 

Smith. Third Edition. 7|x5, 278 pp., niap. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1920. 

This work is too well known to need a long iiotiee. for it 
has been before the public for tw'enty years, and now a third 
edition has been called for. It occupied tlie lamented autlior 
just before his death. This is a thoroughly revised edition. 
In it he has brought the subject up to date and improved the 
treatment with the increased knowiedge gained about it 
during the last ten years. The chapters on the Rock etlicts 
and the Pillar and miscellaneous inscriptions Inm? been 
rewritten, and the first three chapters have been corrected 
ill accordance with the revised interpretation of tlie inseri|)tions 
and with recent arclueologieal discoveries. 

F. Ji P. 


History of Bengaim Literatuhe in the Xinkteenth 
Century, 1800-1825, By Sushil IvmiAR De, MA . 
8| X XX + 509 pp. University of Calcutta, 1919. 
The author divides his subject into four periods, a retrospect 
of the literature from. 1760-1S)0, the beginnings of modern 
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literature (1800-25), a time of transition (1825-58), and 
the development of the new literature (1858-94). This 
Yoliiiiie deals nominally with the second period, and begins 
with a review of the political history of the first period in 
relation to social and other changes, the decadence of the older 
literature and the rehgious life, which proceeded until Bengal 
received a new impetus, chiefly from English missionaries and 
civilians. The nineteenth century opened with the foundation 
of the College at Fort William and the activities of William 
Carey (who reached Bengal in 1793) and the other Srirampur 
missionaries, of certain civilians, and of the pandits of the 
College. Their cultivation of the vernacular, their trans- 
lations into it and original compositions in it, and their 
journalistic ventures, are described fully and with interest, 
as marking the formative period and as constituting the 
elements out of which Bengalis themselves developed in 
time a fine diction and literature, elevated from the colloquial 
by Sanskrit ideals and words yet freed from pedantic sub- 
servience thereto. 

Mr. De then turns back and reviews the literature of the 
period 1760-1800, the songs of the kabiwalas and other 
versified compositions ; and he shows that, almost 
independently of the political vicissitudes, the old body of 
indigenous literature really became efiete then, and needed 
fresh impulses to start it into new and vigorous expression. 
Altogether he devotes nearly as much space to that period 
as to the twenty-five years following ; so that the volume is 
really a treatise on both periods. The style is rather difiuse, 
especially in the appraisements of the kabiwalas, and at 
times strange grammatical discords occur, generally between 
nouns and their verbs. Otherwise the book is well written, 
the language w^ell-chosen and appropriately descriptive, and 
the criticisms are generally judicious ; and throughout copious 
quotations are made from the literature reviewed. Un- 
fortunately there is no index. 


F. E. P. 
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Ibk 'Asakib TIpJkh Dimashq, .8m,,. VoL, I, 7 and 479 pp..^' 
Tol II, 464 and 11 pp,': Tol, III, 463 and 7 pp, ; Tol. IV, 
464 and 14 page.^ : Vol. 'V, 464, and, 11 pp. Cairo: 
Raiidat ash-Shain Pirns, .a.h. 1329-32. 

This important publication, which lia..s appareiitl}’ come to a 
stop, as several years have now elapsed since the last vcliime 
was published, deserves the special atteiitioiiof Arabic scholars, 
as the aiitlior lias drawn for the early' liistoiu' of Islam 
from sources which have not been 'iitilked ,by the historians 
accessible to us. 

The author, Abul Qasini Ali.b.'ai-Hasan b. Ililxit Allah Ibn 
Asakir, was born at the end of MiiliaiTain 499, in Damascus. 
He was early instructed in- Muhammadan traditicms, and 
travelled after attaining the age- o.f .21 5 maFS to the lrar| and 
Persia in pursuit of his studies ; later he returned to Diinniscus, 
where he died on the 21st o.f Eajab a.h. 571. He composed 
several works, among which his History of Damaseifs, in eighty 
voliimes, is the most important. The author was inspired in 
undertaking this work by ihe History of BayMml l.\v the 
Khatib Abu Bakr Alunad b. hlli al Baglidudl. If4nvever, 
though for both works the main aim was to record the 
biographies of traditionists, Ibn h4sakir, from our point of 
view, has brought together more valuable material as lie gives 
far more space to the biographies of rulers, poets, etc., than 
the Khatib, who loves to cite traditions througli a long chain 
of 'persons who transmitted the same. 

The disposition of the work is the following : After an 
iiitroductioiL upon which I shall speak later, the author gives 
ill alphabetical order the biographies of men of imte who either 
were born or lived in Damascus, but also persons are included 
who perhaps are only reported to have visited Damaseiis ; 
and it is strange to find among the latter such names m the 
patriarch Abraham,'^' Atlam,*^ Elks,^ I)avid/‘ among 

biblical persons. He gives, however, great prominence to 

1 Tol ii, 133-5S. a YoI U, Vol. lii, 11540(1. 

* VoL ilk lact-m » VoL T, 
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celebrated and little known poets who visited Damascus. 
I only wish to draw attention to long biographies of Amru’iil 
Qais ^ and Hassan b. Thabit.^ From the historian's point 
of view there are numerous biographies of princes of the 
royal house of 'Umayya, and there is a long biography of the 
celebrated al-IIajjaj b. Yusul^ There is also a long account 
of Umayya b. Abis-Salt.^ 

The introduction referred to above begins with philological 
explanations about the names of Syria and Damascus 
legendary accounts of the building of the city which have no 
historical value ; then follow* chapters which have no real 
valiiej but are a collection of traditions which are recorded 
as sayings of the Prophet concerning the merits of Damascus 
and Syria. Suddenly the author forgets his subject, and 
turns his attention to the biography of the Prophet ^ and his 
campaigns, then follow accounts of the conquest of Damascus, 
with the details of the varying narratives. The author 
then describes the glories of the chief mosque at 
Damascus, and a catalogue of the moscj^ues, which 
unfortunately is only a mere enumeration, omitting all 
topographical and historical details. The introduction ends 
with an account of the ascension of the Prophet, which in the 
editions ends rather abruptly, when immediately the 
biographies begin with Ahmad b. ^Utba.^ Here is certainly 
a considerable lacuna in the edition which apparently the 
editor has not noticed 

I bn 'Asakir, according to the custom of his times, gives with 
frequent repetitions the accounts of his various authorities, 
in each instance with long chains of the names of persons 
who have recorded the event or saying. This is the system 
in manuscript copies, such as a copy belonging to Mr. A. G, 
Ellis, which contains biographies of the letter 'Ain. The 
editor has intentionally omitted these chains of authorities, 
which, if done with judgment, would not matter ; but I fear 

^ Yol. iii, 104-15. Vol. iv, 125-40. Vol. iv, 48-84. 

^ Yol. iii, 115-28. 5 Yol. i, p. 85 ff. ® Yol. i, p. 391. 
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he lias been a trifle too radical in. j)riuiiiig, and I believe has 
often combined several accounts into a more .readable^ 
connected text. He has added notes wMcb in the first two 
volumes are at the foot of the pages, hut in the following 
volumes they are. incorporated in the text, being enclosed 
in brackets. 

In a work containing matter of so varied character, , it is 
not surprising that the editor has contented himself very 
often ill. printing the text just as he has found it in his 
iiiaiiiiscripts. The poetical pieces are frequently in such a 
form that they are not intelligible, but also frequently the 
names of persons are consistently wrongly printed, and the 
total absence of vocalization is naturally a great drawback. 
However, in spite of these drawbacks, the work is so important ' 
that it is to be hoped that the remainder of. the history will 
soon be published, as the last biography so far published is 
that of Zaid b. al-Hasan b. hill b. Abi Talib. 

' F. Kk.enkow. 

Inter-State Relations in Ancient India. Part I. By 
Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L. 7 x 5, pp. 99.. 
Calcutta Orieu-tai Series, No, 4, El, London : Luzac, 
1920. 

In this short volume of 99 pages, Mr, Narendra Nath Law 
has made a study of the latter half of Kautiliya's Artha- 
shastra, with a view to illustrating what is called '' inter- 
state relations 'b This term, however, must not be 
understood to mean the normal relations between states as 
understood now, but rather the abnormal relations — they were 
probably normal tlien~in which each state, if strong, wished 
to subdue its neighbours, and, if weak, defended its own 
existence by alliance, policy, and resources, financial, 
military, and moral 

It was postulated that each state was naturally an enemy 
to every state adjoining it. If we start with a state A, and 
imagine it surrounded with a zone or ring of states, Bj, 
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Bg, Bg, etc., then every one of the B states would be 
naturally hostile to A, because contiguous to A. Now, if we 
imagine the B zone to be surrounded by an outer ring of states, 
Cj, Cg, Cg, etc., each of these G states would be a natural 
enemy of the B state immediately contiguous. But an enemy 
of an enemy would be a natural friend in statecraft ; there- 
fore, A and Cj would be natural friends, having a common 
enemy, Bj. We might extend the series to D, E, and E. 
If we 230stulate six states so situated, there will be two groups 
of three states each, friendly within the, group but hostile 
to the other group. 

But A, Bp and B^ would all be contiguous to each other : 
^ which among them would be friends and which enemies ? 
We take A and B^ to be normal states mutually hostile; 
Bg is ambiguous ; if it goes with A it would be hostile to 
Bp and if it goes with B^ it would be hostile to A. Bg is 
called Madhyama, which Mr. Law interprets to mean 
medium as regards strength and resources, that is to say, 
intermediate in strength between A and B^, on the one 
hand, and, say, B^ on the other, which is described as 
Udasina (translated super-state). I take it that the attitude 
of such ambiguous states would be determined by other 
considerations than mere position. The Madhyama may be 
strong enough to fight either of the other two singly, but not 
both of them conjointly. The Udasina may be strong enough 
to fight the two ordinary states combined, and may even be 
able to take on an ordinary state and a Madhyama combined, 
but may not be able to fight three of them in combination. 

This leads to a consideration of the seven factors w'hich 
count in estimating a state’s resources and strength. They 
are thus catalogued by Kautiliya : (1) the virtues and merits 
of the ruling authority ; (2) those of the ministers ; (3) the 
resources of the territory and the people ; (4) forts and 
defensive positions ; (5) treasure ; (6) character of the army ; 
and (7) character of the allies. A consideration of these 
factors would determine policy, of which again six courses 
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are enumerated, viz.: (1) treaties of alliaiiee or peace, 
and tlie circiinistaiiees and iiieidents eoiinecte-d with tliem, 
incliicliiig stratagems for tlie escape of hostages and for the 
planting of spies; (2) tlie making of war; halt (hiding 
one's time ?) ; {4} attack'; (5) self-surrejider to the piio 
tection of another: and (6)- an. . alliance wiili one and 
fighting with another. Steps are iiidicated in detail In* 
which a state can acquire world power, beginning with the 
subjugation of weak or ordimuy states, and progiessively 
absorbing states of greater power {“ iiiediuiii tuid 

super states). 

Mr. Law lias done well to compile thL cmiuiientaiy on 
some of tlie ideas of ancient Hindu polity. If tfiey ap|M>ar 
cynical in places and too abstiWct to be of iniifhi practical 
use in actual diplomacy or warfare, they, at least, throw 
light on the wa}' in which political and e.\rernal state prubiems 
presented themselves to the Hindu mind in tlie a.ge of 
Chandragupta. There is no glimpse of a comity of nations in 
the circle (mandala) of states here sketched—iio eqiiai 
states in. friendly rivalry or eo-o])eration, linl:e<l together 
in the common pursuit of human ends. A fierce struggle for 
existence pervades the whole atmosphere, but penhaps this 
is not to be wondered at in the transition period of the early 
Mauiyas. A striking contrast is presented by the inscriptions 
of Asoka. And wc must not forget the spirited protest of the 
gentle Bana of Kadanibari fame against Kautiliya, nine 
hundred years later. 

A. yusWF-ALL 


SOUSCES OF ViJAYANAOAR HiSTOBT. By S. KRLSIiXASWAni 
Ayyaxoae, 9| X 6|, pp. xix + 394. University of 
Madras, 1920. 

The Hanipi ruins in the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency are to-day standing witnesses for Vijayanagar, 
‘‘ the City of Victory/’ the capital of an empire which 
stretched from sea to sea over the ’whole of Southern India. 
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The country round is a tumbled mass of granite boulders 
through which in a narrow gorge rushes the Tungabhadra 
Eiver, hurrying to its junction with theEiver Kistna. The small 
fever-stricken hamlet of Hampi gives no idea of former great- 
ness, but scattered amongst the low, rocky hills are massive 
stone temples with beautiful carvings, and for miles around 
are remains of fortifications wall behind wall. The outer gate 
of the ancient city was, indeed, 9 miles, as the crow fl[ies, from 
the centre of the ruins. 

The Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar covered a period of 
about 300 years, from a.b. 1336 to 1646, and was the final 
stand made by the Hindu against the Mohammedan invasion 
from the North. The materials for a history of Vijayanagar are 
abundant, but no complete and detailed study of the period has 
yet been made. The best outline account isgiven by Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his Oxford History of India, and the picturesq_ue 
narratives of two Portuguese chroniclers, as well as much 
other information, are reproduced in Mr. Eobert Sewell’s 
charming book, A Forgotten Empire, The Mohammedan 
historians living in the Deccan furnish their versions of the 
story, and hundreds of inscriptions have been deciphered 
providing much' detail of interest. In addition to all this body 
of evidence there is much Sanskrit and Telugu literature 
dealing with the period, and the volume now before us contains 
numerous extracts from this last-named source. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, who has selected and edited 
these extracts, gives an interesting summary of the main 
points on which fresh light is thrown. It will be for the future 
historian to judge how far casual references in non-historical 
literature can be accepted as the basis for historical data, 
but there is no doubt that the documents now brought 
together and published for the first time will afford valuable 
help to students of the period. It is well that work of this 
nature should be encouraged, and the University of Madras 
recognizes this fact. 

The first document is a Sanskrit poem by a Avife of Kampana, 
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son of Bukka^ who, with his brother Harihata, fiiuialed the 
empire in 1336, How these two brothers, who were pruliahly 
kiirubas or sliepherds in. the Teliigu. Dereaii, f‘ana' io 
comiiiaiid, and to consolidate a, Hindu. Ernjiire over tln^ wiiole 
of Soiitherii India, is. not explained in anr of the pie^eiit 
documents. It is established, howe^'er, by cajurtmiptaury 
inscriptions that neither TInrihura nor Biikka assioiu^tl royal 
rank, and the editor .seems to be wrong in sjit^aking of the 
£/r^peror B^lchh The extracts tliemselTes call him Biikka 
Eaja and 'Fedda {dr the eider) Bukka, who was overlord of 
the Carnatic, but there is 3io authority im the title of f‘mperor. 
It would liave been helpful to mark each document with an 
ap]>n>xiiiiate date. Bukka died in 337(1 anil the r}r>t piMmi 
by Kampaiiahs ■wife was probably written in Jhikkiris iife- 
tirrie. The second extract jumps 100 years or riwrc?, as it is 
dedicated to Xarasingha, who.se reign did not begin till IbstL 
It deals, however, with Kampana's campaign in the Soiitin 
the (d>ject being to extol Xarasinghahs ancestor, Saliiva 
.Hangu, wlio was one of Kanipanahs generals. 

The middle years of the fifteenth century, whieii mark 
the decay of tlie lirst dynasty, have ahvay.s btHm olcscure, 
and extract No. 27 is of special interest. It is a Sanskrit 
poem telling of the haunted palace at Vijayaiiagar. The ruling 
Raya was Viiapaksha (MOo), but had gaiiictl his thrtitiC by 
murdering ail other claimants, and hi.s pahu'c? bec'umt! the 
home of ghosts, who worried tlie Raya by day and by night. 
Two holy men entered the biiikliiig antbreafl the Ramayaiia 
to, the ghosts, who .were so. much impressed that the}’ mirrated 
the story cif their death. The poem indicates that Viiiipaksiia 
was a usurper, and partly explains the siipj'iori given a few 
years later to the successful general Narasingha Biiliiva,, 'who 
broke the early line of kings and founded tlie Hectind dynasty. 

It is not possible in a brief review to examine the doeumciits 
in detail. They show that the rulers of Vijayariagar were 
great patrons of literature and art. M;r, Vincent Smitfi says : 

The kings of Vijayamgar from the begiming of their rule 
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were clistinguislied as builders of strong fortresses, immense 
works for irrigation and water supply, gorgeous palaces, 
and temples decorated with all the resources of art, both 
sculpture and painting;''’ The efforts of Mr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar and other scholars are worthy of every support, 
for the empire which produced such works should certainly 
not be allowed to merit the epithet '' forgotten 

E. C. Culling- Carr. 


The Eitghies in India. By Gerald Eitchie. 9 x 5f , xvi + 
398 pp., 26 plates, and map. London : John Murray, 1920. 21^. 

This is a pleasant book, and one that will be specially 
interesting to old Anglo-Indians. It is the record of a half- 
Scottish, half -English family, which has been prominent- 
in Bengal for three generations. Like the Stephenses, the 
Ritchies were Aberdonians, and like them, too, their strong 
point was energy. 

The Sylhet part of the book is rather thin. This is partly 
owing to Mr. Gerald Ritchie's weak health, which has 
prevented him from making researches, and partly, perhaps, 
to a natural desire to write gently of a Nabob who was the 
Indian founder of the clan, and also the grandfather of the 
famous novelist. 'William Makepeace Thackeray, the grand- 
father had plenty of vigour, and when he retired to England 
he became a zealous churchwarden and a benefactor to his 
friends and relatives. But during his Indian career he seems 
to have been unscrupulous and to have followed the Latin 
maxim, which, according to Trollope, must have been coined 
by some man who wished to give his friends an honest tip, of 
'' Rem, si possis, recte, sed quocunque modo, rem." 

The real honour of the family was* his grandson, William 
Eitchie, who died in early middle age as Advocate- General 
of Bengal. His father wms John Ritchie of Baltimore, and 
his mother was Charlotte Thackeray. . The correspondence 
between the mother and son, and between the son and his 
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wife, is of a charming character, ; The mother’s letter to her 
son of May 3^ 1828, p.' 15, is especially cjuaint and beautiful 

William Ritchie, the father of Gerald, did a fine thing in 
going out to India on the failure of his father's fortunes. 
Colonel Yule (is this Sir Henry Yule '?) beautifully says of 
him in his epitaph that his rare success l3red no envy, and we 
can well believe it of such a man as he must have been. 

There were other connexions of Thackeray the novelist, 
besides those mentioned in this book, who were resident in 
Sjlhet and its neighbourhood. Among them was Cietliin 
Sliawe, who ’was judge of Sylliet. Some pec^ple user! to say tliar 
lie wnis the original of Josh Sedley, but he was a better man. 
He was not a great judge, and he. was sarcastic about new- 
fangled iav's, l}ut he was kind-hearted, Ainl now, in ray (dii 
age, I feel conipunctions because in my ignorant and hot- 
headed youth I was rather a thoro in his side. I well remember 
how he startled me one iiioriiing sayi.ng that the news- 
papers are full to-day of my poor brother-in-law 'I I did 
not at tirst recollect that, he was'Tliaekerayls brotlier-in-iaw. 
There was also a General Thackeray, wlio was a \IC., and who, 
I hope, is still alive. H. Beveridge. 

P.S.— I have since learnt from a notice in tiie Timesed tlie 
19th hist, that Gerald died about the itiiddle of this month. 

:?7ih Miaj, tCUI. 


MaQRI^.L E.L MaWA’iZ WA el rxlBAn m BiOK.E el KfUTAT 
WA EL Athar. Arabic text edited by M. Oastox MJet. 
14 X ll,Vol.I,Part II, 196pp.; Voi.II/Partl.ix + 228|)p. 
Cairo, 1911, 1913. In Mdmoires piiblies par les imanbres 
de FInstitut Pranyais d’Archeologie Orieiitalc dn CViirc. 
Tomes X,XX, XXXIIL 

Tlie first fascicule of Monsieur Wiet’s sp'leiulid edition 
Maqrizi’s Khitat appeared in 1911, and was .revitnved in this 
Journal for 1912. During the last six years |nib!icatioii has 
naturally been interrupted. Those who study the liisfory 
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of Egypt will be glad to know that the editor is now proceeding 
with his work again. The parts actually issued cover about 
one-eighth of the whole of the text. The two latest instalments 
published are named above. They would have been noticed 
here long ago but for the war. 

The history and geography of Egypt, which are contained 
in El Hiitat, are in general a compilation of passages from 
earlier Arab authors, cited by Maqrizi verbatim, with the 
addition of but little origuial matter of his own. Maqrizi 
does not display much power of systematic arrangement or 
much sense of proportion in this book. One of his greatest 
merits is the completeness with which he despoils the works of 
his predecessors. Some of these books are still in existence, 
so that one is able to see how thoroughly he draws from them 
the substance material to his purpose, and hence there is 
reason to believe that he has treated in the same way the 
numerous other authors he quotes, 'whose works are now lost. 
As a rule, Maqrizi is careful to name his sources. 

The existing printed edition of El lOpitat, which was 
published at Bul4q nearly seventy years ago, teems with errors, 
and critical notes are almost entirely wanting. There is no 
index, and the urgency of the vrant in a book of about a 
thousand large pages, studded with proper names, is obvious. 

Monsieur Wiet's edition is based upon some thirty MSS. ; it 
is fully annotated and fully indexed. Besides the readings of 
the various MSS. and ref erences to the originals in the case of 
quotations from books still in existence, the notes give parallel 
passages not infrequently. They show also where any parts 
of the text have been translated or commented upon by 
European scholars, and they contain many explanations 
and much information likely to be of use to the reader. 
Occasionally Monsieur Wiet expands a note so that it forms 
almost a monograph on some subject raised by the text, as 
in the case of the note relating to the price of wheat at various 
dates, and that concerning the dimensions of the pyramids 
according to the statements of diSerent writers. 
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Besides the usual historical' and geogra-pliical indices, 
there are five , others:;; /among . them a x*hroiiologieal index 
showing every year which vis mentioned, an index of 
functionaries and.nffices, and an index of the niiiiieroiis words 
.and .expressions which are 'explained in the text itself or in 
the notes. 

The book is being printed vdth great care, and turned out 
ill the niag,nificent style as regards type and paper in which 
all the publications of the Mission appear. A text of such 
importance, edited with such thoroughness and such lavish 
pains, is sure to become a standard classic. 

The sections under notice treat mainly of geography, 
anticpiities, and taxation and administration. Under the first 
heading one finds something about the inhabitants of Egypt, 
the climate and various other points, but the principal topic 
is the Nile. The geography mcludes a great deal of m)^th and 
literary stuffing, and but little precise geographical fact, even 
about points that must have been within Maqrizi’s personal 
knowledge. One chapter consists of lists of provinces and 
districts showing how Egypt was divided up at various dates. 

Antiquities are centred chiefly round an account of the 
pyramids. The Mohammedans could find no geiuiine 
reminiscences of Egypt of the Pharaohs among the people, 
so they evolved a more or less systematic mythical history. 
Specimens of this fahricatioii are given, with conjectures as 
to how and why the pyramids were built, and so forth. Tliere 
is also a considerable amount of information as to the 
monuments of Egypt during the Mohammedan period. 
The existence of some that have disappeared is recorded, 
and one learns how monuments were discovered and explored, 
and how some became defaced and damaged. 

A long chapter deals with the military organization of 
Egypt from the Arab conquest to the fifteenth century, with, 
particular reference to the nationality of the troops at different 
epochs, and gives some information as to numbers. The 
beginning of this chapter relates to the first armies of Islam 
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as a Mucli of it will be found in Tabari, but it would 

seem that Maqrizi probably drew the parallel passages from 
some other source. 

No authority is given for an important statement as to 
the exact periods at which parchment replaced papyrus 
and paper replaced parchment in the diwan, but it looks as if 
it could be accepted as accurate. 

Many details of the taxation are given. When the Arabs 
took possession of Egypt they allowed the administration 
to continue with little alteration for a long time, and the taxa- 
tion remained as before. In general, the central government 
fixed the charges to be borne by localities, and left the con- 
tributions to be paid by individuals to make up the quota 
to be settled locally. In the eighth century there was some 
change. The Government seems to have asserted its right 
to all land and farmed it out to the highest bidders, under 
leases granted for terms of four years. Besides taxes on land 
there were a number of other taxes, not considered lawful by 
Muslims and so suppressed now and then by pious sovereigns, 
but constantly revived. The Government also raised money 
in other ways, such as by monopolies, licences, and trading. 
There was another change in the twelfth century. The 
country was parcelled out into feoffs, a part of which were 
reserved for the Government, the remainder being divided 
between the amirs and the troops. 

The land tax raised depended to some extent on the 
irrigation for the particular year. The tax on any piece of 
land depended on the particular crop grown. There were 
land settlements from time to time and annual surveys, at 
least at some periods. The revenue of Egypt varied a good 
deal at different epochs. 

Much of our knowledge with regard to the taxation and 
finance of Egypt in the earlier centuries of Muslim rule 
reposes on what has been coEected here by Maqrizi. Now and 
then doubt may be entertained as to his accuracy, for instance, 
when he attributes the origin of taxes other than land tax 
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entirely .to Ibn el Mudabbir. ; . but- in certain points lie is fully 
corroborated by the papyri/ ■Maqrizi: expresses decided views 
as to,, tbe economic progress of Egypt under tbe Muslims. 
He pictures a more or less continuous decline in prosperity, 
and tbe reason be gives is that those in autbority were never 
ready to spend sufficient on irrigation. He also indicates that 
tbe feoffs bad reduced the peasantry to a degree of slavery 
unlmowii before. Doubtless the Mohammedan era in Egypt 
has been m general a period of decay. There are still a good 
many matters comiected with the taxes that have not yet been 
explained, and require explanation before the conditions can 
be clearly understood and the course of events followed. 

A. E. G. 

MaTEEIAUX POUR SEEVIE A LA GeOGEAPHIE BE l’EgYFTE. 

Par Jean Maspeeo et Gaston Wiet. In Memoires 
piiblies par les membres de ITiistitut Frangais 
dh4rcheologie Orientale du Oaire. Tome XXXYL 
14 X 11, V + 282 pp. Cairo, 1919. 

Under a modest title, this book supplies a long-felt want, 
for it affords a comprehensive guide to the geography of 
Egypt in the middle ages. Hitherto the subject has been 
difficult to follow, although it has been much discussed by 
European writers, who have studied it both for the sake of 
Mohammedan history and because it is a stepping-stone to 
the earlier geography. Arab geographies and histories and 
other hooks in Arabic contain a great deal of material relating 
to the geographical conditions of Egypt during Mohammedan 
times, but much of it consists of repetition and of detail 
limited to a narrow range of topics, and it is defective in mariv 
respects. The original authorities are generally wanting in 
precision, and are not free from mistakes. Their texts, more- 
over, have been distorted by copyists. They require careful 
comparison wuth one another before much use can be made of 
them, and they are contained in a considerable number of 
books. The modern researches into the sources are likewise 
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dispersed widely. Except for points more or less immediately 
obYious, the inquirer has been under the necessity of searching 
through a large and increasing mass of literature himself. 

The present book is a geographical dictionary. In this form 
it groups together the information given by Maqiizi (in his 
Khitat) as to the towns of Egypt. For each town there is 
given a summary of Maqrizfs statements with regard to it, 
the identification, where possible, of the Arabic name with that 
in use before Islam, a selection of statements from other Arab 
authors, who are cited in chronological order, and the modern 
name equivalent. Other geographical features are treated 
similarly. Each article takes the form of an independent 
re-examination of its subject, the results of any previous 
inquiries by others being duly noticed and utilized. 

Maqrizi names nearly all the places of any consequence in 
the Mohammedan period up to his day, and what has been 
taken from other authors appears to represent in general all 
the additions of importance to what Maqrizi tells us which are 
to be derived from them. The method adopted, therefore, 
produces a review of nearly all the main points of mediaeval 
Egyptian geography, summarizing or at least indicating the 
original evidence, and showing what has been deduced from 
it up to now. Full references to the works cited are given, 
so the book is well adapted to serve as a basis for any further 
inquiries, and being furnished with excellent indices in 
French, Greek, and Coptic, as well as in Arabic, its contents 
are easily accessible to those who do not know Arabic. 

The amount of research required for the task is evident 
on looking at a page or two. Great care seems to have been 
exercised, and misprints and minor errors, so difficult to 
avoid, are very few, if not entirely absent. A number of new 
identifications are made, and a good many mistakes that have 
been made by others are corrected. 

But few of the mediaeval towns of Egypt now remain 
unlocated. Among the number one must put 'Aidab, for 
the identification with Berenice offers great difficulties, 
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notwitlistancling tlie evidence produced in favour of it. 
Anotlier is K’aqviis (Niciu), though the approximate position 
is known in this case. The town, by the by, is mentioned ni 
Khitat at least once (ii, 337), but it does not seem to be alluded 
to in this book, and one could wish it had been included tor 
the sake of completeness. 

The position of nearly all the kurahs or districts into wliicfi 
Egypt was divided in the earlier part of the Mohammedan 
time is definitely fixed. The division into kurahs varied to 
some extent from time to time, and full comparative lists are 
given, as also lists of the provinces which superseded the 
kurahs and differed, too, in some degree at different periods. 
Aphrodito, although it was a kitrah within the ilohammetlan 
epoch, would seem not to be mentioned as such by any of the 
Arab writers, and is only alluded to once in the volume, 
incidentally. While the division into provinces is known to 
have been in force in the eleventh century, the date at which 
the kurahs were given up does not seem to be established 
within a century or more. The change to provinces may be 
believed to have meant a fundamental change in the 
administration to the detriment of local autonomy. An 
exact determination of its date is desirable for this reason. 
Another point that remains for further research is the 
irrigation. All that seems to be possible in the way of tracing 
the Nile and the canals at various epochs with the material 
accessible appears to have been done, and further information 
must depend on discovering new sources. 

Among the historical notes to which allusion has been 
made there may be mentioned one on Alexandria, treating 
chiefly of its administration, including a list of some of its 
governors. Under El Qahireh the recorded names of the 
governors of Cairo are collected ; another note brings together 
details given by various authors of the revenues of Egypt. 

M. Jean Maspero, one of the authors, having joined the 
forces early in the war, was killed in action towards the 
beginning of 1915. The tribute of his colleague to his memory 
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in the preface shows how great was the loss. Incidentallj^ 
there is an allusion to a most remarkable discoveij made hj 
M. Jean Maspero shortly before the war broke out. In some 
fragments of papyri he came across a letter from Mii^awiyah 
to ' Ali. It is to be hoped that this document will be published . 

' A. R. G. 


ISLAMISCHE SCHRIETBANDEE AmIDA-DiARBEKR. — ^XI. JaHR- 
HUNDERT. AnHANG : EaIRUAN, ^ MAYYARFARIQm, 

Tirmidh. By S. Fleury. 4to., pp, 52, with 20 plates 
and 16 figures. Probenius, Basel, and Geutlmer : Paris, 
1920. 

As the author remarks in his opening paragraph, it is a 
cause for astonishment that the splendid decoration provided 
by bands of inscription in elaborate Kufic has not been 
previously studied by wiiters on Muhammadan art. Mr. Fiury 
has been the first to specialize in this field, commencing his 
studies with the early Fatimide period in Egypt, the results 
of which appeared in a valuable monograph, Die Omcmienie 
der Hakim- und Aslicir-Moscliee, In the present memoir 
he has made a detailed study of the eleventh century 
inscriptions of Amida (Diyarbekr), as it is there that may be 
found, united in one place, the conditions necessary for a 
truly scientific study of an evolving series of inscriptions, viz. 
exact dating, suj)erior artistic quality of execution, and 
uniformity of materiah He studies a series of inscriptions 
dated 42G (1034-5), 437 (1045-6), 444 (1052-3) 460 (1067-8), 
482 (1089-90), 485 (1092-3), 550 (1055-6), and 559 (1163-4), 
analysing them, and in nearly all cases reconstructing alphabets 
from them. The first inscription exhibits the '' flo'weriiig 
Kufic ” already well developed, the vertical shafts of the 
letters ending, in nearly every case, in a two-lobed leaf, instead 
of being merely split as in the inscription on the Nilometer 
at Cairo (199 h. = 814-5), In the inscription of 437 (1045-6), 
a whole series of new elements appear, and the rising tails 
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of the rd, nun, biiA tcmv in ■ elaborately decorated three- 

quarter circles. It was under the Seljuci Turks, however, 
that the writing; attained at Amida its most , characteristic 
development, and the inscriptions of Malik Shah in the Great 
Mosque , exhibit ' everywhere the increasing tendency to, the 
interlacing and plaiting of the shafts. The artist has also 
created a new principle whereby single letters lose their 
individuality and groups of letters are treated as , a single 
decorative feature. Thus we pass from the “ rythmic ’’ to the 

picturesque style, a transition which may be observecl, 
as the author points out, in the Naskh inscriptions of Egypt. 

As governing principle he shows that the calligraphic 
decorator aimed at covering in a fairly uniform manner the 
band to be decorated. Ancient monumental Kulic, such as 
that of the MIometer at Cairo, in no w^ay satisfied this canon, 
as the base line divides the background into two unequal 
zones, of which the low^er, occupying about one-third of the 
whole, w" as nearly bare. The displacement of the writing 
•towards the bottom edge of the band, which took place later, 
did not solve the problem, because the vertical shafts of the 
letters had many wide gaps betw-een them. Hence the com- 
bination of these shafts wdth purely ornamental elements to 
create a uniform sprinkling of the background. This problem 
occupied the artists throughout the eleventh century. 

As for the place of origin of the decorated Kufic, the author 
establishes twm most important points, (1) that the inscription 
of Amida dated 426 (1034“-5) exhibits a degree of evolution 
only found in Cairo a himdred years later, and (2) that 
a recently published inscription on a toww at Radkan, 
in north-east Persia, dated 407 (1016-17) is in an elaborate 
style only found at Amida 150 years later. Thus the stream 
of influence appears to have fowled westward from Persia. 

Mr. Flury's studies are of great importance, not only for 
the history of Moslem ornament at a period when calligraphy 
played so important a part, but also on account of the new^ 
criteria which they provide for the dating of monuments 
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bearing inscriptions wMch are merel^^ Quranic. He is to be 
congratulated on the results of his researches in a field which 
is entirely his own, and students of Moslem art will impatiently 
await the further memoirs promised by him. 

K.. A.- C. Ceeswell. 


A History op Persia. By Sir Percy Sy'kes. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols. 9x6, xsvii+ 563 pp. ; xix+594 pp., 
201 plates, 7 maps. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1921. 

The first edition of this History appeared in 1915, and 
was reviewed at some length by Mr. Longworth Dames in 
the October number of the Joumal iox that year. Sir Percy 
Sykes has now published a second edition of his work, revising 
it in many particulars and adding eight chapters which 
bring it up to date. 

This J ournal is not the place for the discussion of political 
questions ; but it must be observed that the fresh period 
which has been added to the subject matter of the History 
is one of special importance — ^the period of the Great War, 
which has changed the face not only of Persia, but of the 
world. And it is safe to say that no man living was so well 
fitted for telling the story as Sir Perc}’ Sykes. In reviewTOg 
the first edition, Mr. Longworth Dames drew attention 
to the writer’s “unrivalled experience of the country of 
Persia, and of its people, their customs, their art, and their 
archieology This unique qualification for the work 
stands out with double clearness when the historian comes 
to deal with events “ quorum pars magna iuit ”, Possibly 
it tends here and there to detract slightly from the historical 
manner of the book, but it ensures the accuracy of the 
statements made regarding a very intricate series of military 
and political operations, and renders them comprehensible. 
If told by a writer whose knowledge had been gathered 
entirely in his libiary, the story would be very hard to follow, 
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for the writer would himself . 'iinders^^ hut ' imperfectly 
the/charactem, and lines of thought and action, of the various 
races which go to make up the population of Iran. As told 
by Sir Percy Sykes, with his very different type of knowledge, 
the story becomes a lucid and consistent whole. I have not 
space to comment in detail upon the various points of interest 
which are treated in this second edition, but they are many : 
and. the reader, as he passes from one to another, cannot fail to 
}3e imj)ressed b}?- a feeling, which is evidently the miter’s feeling, 
of admiration for the high level of courage and practical 
capacity shown in difficult circumstances by unknown men 
and women of .British race. - ether in’ the great adventure? 
of the Dunsterville mission. ” to Baku, or in the operatifuis 
of the force which restored order and peace to the vast tracts 
of Southern Persia, or in other positions of trial, those tjuaiities 
seem to emerge as a matter of course ; and it is cheering at 
times, when we are passing through episodes of apparent 
failure in war, or in the organkations of peace, or in tlie 
contests ' of \sport, to think, how true to type the average 
Englishman shows himself to be, ail over the world, wlieii 
he finds himself faced with novel dangers and responsibilities. 

The last chapter of Sir Percy Sykes’s book, '' Persia after 
the Great War,” is perhaps the most interesting chapter of 
all As one lays it down one can only feel with the writer 
a hope, not a certainty but a hope, that in time to come 
Persia -will once more play a part in the “world worthy of her 
splendid past. Nowhere could her people find more en- 
courageineiit to do so than in the pages of this History. 

H. M. Dxjraxd, 


English-Chihese Dictionaey of the Standard Chinese 
Spoken Language and Handbook for Translators. 
By K, Hemeling, Ph.D. 10 x 6|, vi + 1726. 
Shanghai, 1916. London : P. S, King. 

On first opening this rather massive octavo volume of 
1,700 odd pages, one gathers the impression that it must be 
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intended for a dictionary of tecMiical terms, so large is the 
proportion that these bear to the total number of entries. 
The preface, however, informs us that it is fuiidanientally 
a dictionary of the Mandarin colloquial, though it also con- 
tains new wmrds and terms used in almost every branch of 
science and literature. So ambitious a scheme has made it 
necessary to attempt at least some rudimentary classification, 
such as we find in Genahr’s Cantonese Dictionary, in order to 
guide the bewildered student through the mazes of Chinese 
terminology. Accordingly, the following categories are 
specially marked and distinguished : (1) vulgar or slang 

terms ; (2) literary terms ; (3) modern terms ; and (4) the 
standard scientific terms selected for the use of Chinese 
universities and schools by Dr. Yen Fu. The last-named 
class alone comprises some 30,000 terms, all of* which have 
apparently been dumped into these pages without any further 
process of selection. 

It is hardly fair to complain because we are given more than 
we have reason to expect, but one cannot help questioning 
Mr. HemeliDg's judgment in allowing so large a number of 
extremely uncommon words to take up so much valuable 
space. Who, for instance, can conceivably want a more 
or less factitious Chinese equivalent for such words as 
chondropterygious, conn, skirret, Bess o’ Bedlam, Beyer’s 
Patches, nandin, dolomedes, papico, gotterbaum, and rawund ? 
The last five do not appear in Murray’s Oxford English 
Dictionary ! Nor does Bajadere, the German form of 
bayadere ; '' dancer” or “ dancing-girl ”, on the other hand, 
might well have been included here. The same, perhaps, 
maybe said of the verb to chamfer ” ; and ‘^chalice” 
appears only in the misspelt form ‘‘ challis”, which is really 
a dress fabric. The omission of the word expletive ” is 
indefensible, considering how rich the Chinese language is in 
particles which come under that designation. How it should 
be translated is another question : c/m y il tz’u (help-speech- 
word) is a possible rendering ; and 7zau tz-U (empty character) 
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is sometimes '.used in this xestrieted sense, .though, it is more 
usually applied to abstract terms in general. 

It is, obvious that many out-of-the-way term.s, .such as those 
■we have quoted, can only be rendered .in. a' kind o.f bastard. 
Chinese, as uncouth or as uniiitelligilde as dog-Latiii. 
Take “ panpneiiinatism a term, according to Hurray, 

used by von Hartmann (only) to designate a higher syiitliesis 
ofPanlogism . . . and Panthelism . . . according to which the 
absolute is both will and thought ’’—what can a Chinese make 
of this abstruse conception when boiled down inro /u>?- 
(float-spirit-theory)^ -Often the. task of inventing 
such , eirciimlocutions has- proved- , too arduous, and mere 
transliteration has been resorted to ; thus, mendipite “ 
is simply, though with dubious utility, transfonned iiiTo 
mSn-ti-^ei4^, On the w^hole, however, Mr. Hemeliiig is to 
be conimeiided for the evident pains he has taken to obtain 
idiomatic Chinese ec|uivalents for English phrases, especially 
sayings and proverbs. For instance, You can't moke a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear ” is well rendered by '' A dog's luourli 
will not vomit ivory,” and, ‘‘ higgledy-piggledy ” by cJi'i tien 
2oa tao (a curious parallel, by the by, to our phrase, At sixes 
and sevens ”). Sometimes he is less happy : in the familiar 
tag, ''Man is not good for a thousand days, nor are flowers 
red for a hundred,” it is hard to recognize the proverb, " Every 
dog has his day.” Again, " That cock won’t fight ” 
is a figurative way of saying that a plea or an argument will 
not hold ; it may be doubted whether this meaning is 
idiomatically expressed in Chinese by " This tiger doesn’t ^ 
bite people Under Pope we find '' Virginian Pope ”, but 
not " Taoist Pope ”, the term now consecrated by long usage 
for Tien Skill, the Celestial teacher. The Chinese word hsien 
ought surely to appear under “ immortal ”, and fang-sMh 
{lit, master of recipes) under "adei)t”, or "necromancer*’, 
or "medicine-man”. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the work, for which 
the excuses ofiered are decidedly unconvincing, is the omission 
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of all tone-marks. It is true that tones do vary considerably 
in different dialects, and are sometimes even affected by the 
position of a word in a sentence ; but all the same, half a loaf 
is a great deal better than no bread, and to refer the student to 
his teacher or some authoritative work ” is simply shifting 
the difficulty to other shoulders* A teacher may not always 
be handy ; and the student who finds that the use of 
Mr. Hemeling’s dictionary necessarily involves the possession 
of another, will bq tempted to economize by purchasing only 
the latter. 

The author warns us to be on our guard against printing 
errors ; but the proofs have evidently been read with great 
care, and a fairly prolonged search has failed to reveal a 
single wrong character. The type employed is excellent, and 
the general arrangement of the page could hardly be bettered. 

L. Giles. 


Introduction to Prakrit. By Alfred C. Woolner, M.A* 
9 1 X 6, 219 pp. Published by the University of the 
Panjab, Lahore. 1917. 

One of the untoward results of the war was that Orientalists 
in England had few opportunities of knowing what was being 
done by their brethren in India, and that books printed in 
that country between 1914 and 1918 became little known 
here, and, even when known, were not easy to procure. The 
present volume is a case in point. 

Beginners of the study of Prakrit in this country have 
hitherto had to depend chiefly on Professor Jacobis 
AusgeivaMte Erzahlungen, an excellent work, but possessing 
the double disadvantage of describing only one dialect — 
Slaharastrl — being WTitten in a foreign language. PischeFs 
great work is, of course, suited only for advanced students. 
Mr. Woolner has now provided an introduction to all the 
dialects of Pralait which is written in English. He takes as 

J HAS. OCTOBER 1921. 4 1 
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liis base standard Sauraseni-Mabarastri, the two dialects 
being thxoughoiit put side by side and treated togetlier. lu 
a separate chapter he deals with the special peculiarities of the 
other dialects, Pali, Magadhi, Apabhramsa, and so on. 

The book is in two parts. The first (pp. l-SO) contains a 
brief but clear and complete introduction to the suliject as 
a whole, an account of the three stages of Prakrit — Prdi, 
Middle Prakrit, and Late Apabhrailisa — and a description of 
the chief literary forms and their general characteristics. Then 
follow chapters on phonetics, accidence, the dialects, and 
Prakrit literature. The whole is lucidly written ami care- 
fully printed. It is exceptionally free from misprints, and the 
one or two that I have detected are merely types iiiisplaceil 
in the printing in such a mamier that the necessary correction 
is at once suggested. The book is thus not only a convenient, 
but also a safe guide, a statement that, iiiifortimately, cannot 
be said of many learned books published in India. 

The second part (pp. 81 - 194) consists of specimens of 
Pralcrit, and forms an admirable reading book. Mr. Woollier 
rightly starts the student on Sauraseni — the dramatic Prakrit 
which is nearest to Sanskrit, and which is the grandparent of 
modern Hindi— and of this he gives about t\?enty pages of 
extracts from the plays. The student is then led on to- 
Mahara^ri (twenty pages), Jain Maharastrl (about the same 
amount), and so to Ai’dha-Magadhi, Magadhi, and other 
dialects, concluding with ten pages devoted to Pali and tlie 
older inscriptional Pralcrits.. All these specimens are supjilied 
with abundant notes and with translations, and in addition 
there is a very full Index-Vocabulary. The work is com- 
pleted by the addition of a Students’ Bibliography, which 
should be found most useful by beginners. 

We must congratulate Mr. Woolner on having thus success- 
fully removed a reproach that has long hung heavily over 
English Orientalists. Many of us will wish that such a book- 
had been available in our own student days, and even to older 
stagers it will be found ,a most convenient work of reference. 
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I can tlins warmly commend it to the notice of every student 
of Indian languages. 

G. A: Grierson. -' 

Cambeeley. 

Uth May, 1921, 


La Langue Etrusque DixAlecte de l’Ancien Egyftien. 
By Hilaire de Baeenton. 11 x TJ, 62 pp. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1920. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to treat this work 
seriously. The author’s knowledge of the principles of 
comparative philology in general, and of the grammar and 
syntax of the Egyptian language in particular, hardly appears 
adequate for the task he has undertaken, and he allows 
himself to be betrayed into writing such nonsense as — 
“'ARIMI was, it is said, the name of the monkey 
ainoiig the Egyptians (Strabo, xiii, 46).’ The name of the 
monkey, in the Hieroglyphic-Coptic language, signified the 

imitator”. It was |)ronounced dntou,din,dini 

in Egyptian ; %n. in Coptic. Now tin {eini in Coptic) meant 
to imitate, write The monkey, then, was the imitator 

But in Hieroglyphic, arirnd, anmi means 

exactly '' to imitate ”, dr {an in Coptic) to act ; md 
{mai, mi) ''the like”, that is to say, " to imitate.” This 
word, then, well describes the monkey. 

We have not found this word an'mi, with the sense of 
monkey, in the Hieroglyphic-Coptic texts. It is none the less 
a word of the language and an exact synonym of dniou, v/hich 
signifies monkey.” 

On this we may remark (1) that the Egyptian for a monkey 

^ 

that M. de Barenton’s form is a rather rare form of the 
plural ; (2) that the verb is not '' to 
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imitate ’’ (for wliicli word Dr; Budge’s. new dictionary contains 

,110 Egyptian equivalent) 5 , nor to write ” (wMcli is 

formerly, it is. true, read ""n), but to paint ” ; ,(3) that t!ie.re 
is no likelihood of a philological connexion between this 
verb .and. the word for monkey . '(4) that it is as im- 
: possible ill Egyptian as it is in any- other language to form 
nouns out of such iindigested phrases as to act like 
,, ,An attempt to. trace the origin of a' language which is, based 
on philological ineptitudes such as these cannot be adjudged 
siiccessfiiL 

G. L.. M. Claijson. , 


Eig-VebicJndia. By Abinas Chanbea Das,' ■ M. A., BX., 
etc. Vol. I, 8-i X 5J, pp. xxii, 592. Calcutta University, 
1921. 

This is an interesting work by one who is well versed in 
Vedic lore. It consists of an inquiry into the early history of 
India as reflected or '' depicted ” in the Eig-Veda, when 
examined in the light of modern geological, archaeological, 
and ethnological investigations and results. His contention 
that it would be absurd to treat the Eig-Veda and the other 
Vedas, the Brahmaiias, the Upanishads, and the Sutras, as 
all belonging to one and the same period, seems to me quite 
reasonable. Historical strata, layers, or successions there 
must be, wUetlier these are traceable, or have been discovered, 
or not. There are, in this connexion, aspects relative to the 
character and composition of the Vedas, of which Mr. Das 
does not apjaear to me to have taken proper account. He has 
collected much interesting material, of a geological kind, in 
support of the climatic and distributional changes in ancient 
India, but the difficulty is far greater, than he appears to 
realize, to connect or identify the Eig-Veda hymns or com- 
positions with the geological changes or successions in a con- 
vincing manner. He never hesitates to charge Western 
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scholars wiMi preconceived ideas, but- one is compelled to 
doubt whether he does not rival them in this respect when 
determining the “ antiquity of the Eig-Veda in as “ hoary 
a maimer as possible. Still, he has j)rovided much interesting 
material for discussion. He fears that Vedic scholars wull 
accuse ’’ him of romancing wildly ’’ on the age of some 
of the oldest hymns of the Eig-Veda ’’ (p. 567), and I very 
much fear they will, for the evidence furnished is of too 
conjectural and problematic a character. This is not meant 
to detract from the ability and plausibility with which Mr. Das 
"presents his case, but is meant to emphasize the fact that, to 
a mind with any real geological training, the geological issues 
are themselves too hypothetical to serve for confident and 
dogmatic conclusions as to the age of the Vedic compositions. 
On p. 553 we find Mr. Das himself confessing, after much 
discussion, that the original cradle of the Aryans must 
remain undetermined ’b And so we are hack to the bootless 
quest fox origins, which is not to say that the discussions are 
without use and interest. 

The book consists of twenty-six chapters, the earliest of 
which are concerned with the antiquity of the Eig-Veda and 
of the Aryans ; the intermediate chapters with Aryan influence 
on other ancient civilizations ; the eight chapters which follow 
are controversial, and centre on the late Mr. Tilak’s theory 
of the Arctic cradle of the Aryans. These are succeeded by 
the concluding chapter, a bibliography, and an excellent 
index. I have spoken of the aim and method of the earliest 
chapters, and now remark that the intermediate chapters are 
in themselves interesting, whether one can accept the 
extravagances in theory of Mr. Das or not. He makes the 
W^dic civilization or Indo-Aryan influence practically the 
mother of all the ancient civilizations, whether Phmnician, 
or Assyrian, or Babylonian, dr Egyptian. ‘'The real fact 
was,'' he says, " that when the whole world was steeped in 
utter darkness, the Eig-Vedic Aryans on the banks of the 
sacred Sarasvati and the Sindhu, and in the beautiful valley 
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of Jiaslimir,.;; lighted -holy' fire of ,, cmlizatioii and 

spiritual culture and kept it burning and. glowing for liiindreds 
of tbousaiids of j^ears for tlie benefit of biimaiiity " (p. 

Mrv Das. never misses an opportunity for a tilt at Western 
scholars and European savants, with their blind prejudice 
:cirGiimscribed vision and lack of '' calm and clispassionate 
mind and so forth; but an impartial reader could, ]£ so 
minded, with not. less justice, hurl these charges back on 
Mr. Das himself. He overlooks the obvious but iiripo,rtaiit 
.consideration that Western scholars and European savaiit.S: 
are in more neutral and favourable positio3i for foriiiing a 
judgment, as between the ancient Indian and other ancient 
civilizations, than native scholars like himself, identified with 
one of the civilizations in question. An excellent example of 
this drawback in our author is afforded in the very summary 
and dogmatic, and rather illogical, fashion in wliidi lie 
pronounces the indebtedness of Egypt to India, without any 
discussion of the testimonies or evidences cowfra, which, 
without offering any opinion on the subject, I am entitled to 
say he ought to have known and disjiosed of. This kind of 
omission makes much of his work less coiivincmg than it 
would otherwise be, as a more self-critical author would have 
seen. 

The work in whole, however, affords ample proof of the 
author’s learning and industry as a Eig-Veda scholar. 

James ■ Lindsayv 


ICXTAB LoC4HAT M.ELAYU. By #R. 0. WiNSTEBT, D.Litt., 
and Ibeahim bin DxIto’ Muda Ltnggi. 9 J x 7-|-, pp. 1 38. 
Singapore : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1921. 

This is a Malay dictionary of a peculiar and rather original 
sort, being entirely in Malay and written primarily for JIalays 
and others to whom that language is most familiar. 
Accordingly it does not aim at anything like completeness, 
but dehherately omits a number of very common v'ords. 
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whose meaning is universally knovui amongst its prospective 
readers, and likewise local and many sp)eGial teeliiiical terms 
as well. It has also resisted the temptation of pouring the 
contents of the Arabic lexicon into its pages, selecting only 
such as are in ordinary literary or colloquial use. The result 
is a very useful book of reference for those for whose con- 
venience it was designed. The key- words are in the Arabic 
character and alphabetical order, but a Eomanized tran- 
scription is added. The explanations are in Eomanized Malay. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better 
to give these in the Arabic character also. But to add them 
would have involved doubling the size and cost of the volume, 
while the omission of the Eomanized definitions would have 
left the work a sealed book to thousands who do not read the 
Arabic character. As the yoimger generation of Malays is 
familiar with both scripts, whereas Malay-speaking foreigners 
do not as a rule trouble to learn the Arabic character, the 
system followed is amjdy justified. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 

Beschruving VAX BEX KoAX Iem-Tempel Tiao-Kak-Sie 
TE Cheribox. Door J. L. J. F. Ezermax. Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kimsten en Wetenschappeii. Populair- 
wetenschappelijke Serie, No. II. 10| X 7|, pp. 62, 
24 jfiates. 

This little work is a popular description of a small Chinese 
temple at Cheribon (Java), dedicated to Kuan Yin, a Chinese 
impersonation of Avalokite^vara, but also containing altars in 
honour of other saints, heroes, and divinities. The period of 
its foundation is unlmovm; of the many inscriptions it contains 
the oldest dates from 1658, but since then the building has 
been three times restored and practically completely rebuilt. 
It was the creation of a resident Chinese community, long ago 
established at this place, and in close touch with its country of 
origin, to wit, the region round Amoy which has' sent out so 
many adventurous colonists to Indonesia, where they have 
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faithfully preserved the traditions and customs of tlieir 
homeland. 

Apart from certain structural and decorative arcliitec'tiirai 
features, the chief interest of the temple consists in a series 
of panels portraying in the most realistic Cliiiiese fashion the 
gruesome tortures of the Buddhist hells. The author s account 
is characterized throughout by a sympathetic iindersttniding 
of the Chinese spirit, both in art and reltgioii, which makes it 
very agreeable reading and- enables the. reader to approacii 
the subject from the right point of vi^w. The chief inscriptions 
found in the temple are appended, with translations. The 
illustrations, both good and numerous, include for com- 
parative purposes a few other Chinese buildings besides the 
actual subject of the monograph, to which, except for tlie 
inevitable absence of colour, they seem to do full justice. 

C. 0. BmvGDEX. 


Some Recent Works on Malay Subjects 
Dictionary of Colloquial Malay (Malay-Exglish and 
English-Malay). By R. 0. Winstedt. 6 x 4:jb 
pp. iii, 176. Singapore : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1920. 

This handy little book of 176 pages will be a useful help 
to the large number of persons wiio are concerned only witli 
the ordinary spoken languages and have no need to learn 
purely literary or recondite technical terms, or words that are 
only understood in particular areas. I have noticed very 
few points open to criticism,, and will only single out two of 
them for mention. The wmrd tUentang does not occur in the 
Malay-English part (though it does in the English-l\lala\'). 1 
have never heard telah in the colloquial, and am disposed to 
think that it hardly satisfies the author's test of being eiirrent 
coin of conversation though it is common enough in. books. 
But it is impossible to review a work of this kind in detail. 
I have been content to take samples from it, and find 
it admirably suited to its purpose. 
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Malay Literature Series,.. 16 : ■ Hikayat Bayan, Budiman 
ATAU Cherita Khojah: Maimun/ Edited with intio- 
ductioii and notes by E. 0. Winstept. 81- x 5-^, 
pp. 228. Singapore : Printed at the Methodist Publishing 
House, 1920. 

This first printed edition of one of the Malay recensions of 
the Tales of a Parrot ” goes back ultimately through the 
Persian Tuti Nameh to the Sanskrit Sukasaptati, and com 
■tains tweiity-four tales within the framework of its main 
story. All appendix: has been added, giving from other MSS. 
(of which several have been collated) a variant version of one 
tale and two additional stories, a variant introduction, 
and the text in the Arabic character of an old fragmentary 
Bodleian MS. of part of the book. The whole is preceded by 
a scholarly Introduction, a Comparative Table of the tales, 
and an outline of them in English. It is an interesting 
collection of folk stories in good Malay. 

Papers on Malay Subjects (Second Series) : Johol, Inas, 
Ulu Muar, Jempul, GunoNg Pasir and Terachi — 
Their History and Constitution. By J. E. Nathan 
and R. 0. Winstedt. 10| x 7, pp. i, 90. Published 
for the Committee for Malay Studies, Federated Malay 
States, and printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta^ 1920. 

The tiny states ” mentioned in the title form part of the 
State (or confederation) known as Negri Sembilan, “ the 
Nine States,” situated to the north and west of the British 
territory of Malacca. This monograph gives an interesting 
account of their history, which is somewhat obscure, and of 
their constitution, which is based upon an exogamio system 
of tribes or clans descending in the female line. This peculiar 
feature was derived from Minangkabau immigrants coming 
from the uplands of Central Sumatra, who intermingled with 
the aborigines and imposed their matrilineal system, which has 
persisted with various local modifications to this clay. 
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' / : When/ tHs ;pm .of: colonization - began is iiot.knownj 
and the antiquity of these- little states has been the subject of 
much discussion. The earliest mention of the Mi:riaiigkabr<ii 
imniigTants in the Peninsula that I. have met witii occurs in 
Coiito's Da Asia (Dec. X, pp. SoT-dl, of the Lisbon edrnoii of 
1788). We are there told that in 1586 the ilaaacanibos 
(for '' Manancabos of (for Xani i.e. Xaning) 

raided the plantations and orchards along the ilalacca river, 
from which the town derived its fruit and vegetaljles. A 
'.pimitive' expedition sent up river reached the eneiiiyus strong- 
hold on the 12th Xovember, and destroyed it. The Portiigri ese 
commander, Diogo de Azambuja, hearing of farther 
Minaiigkabaiis at Eombo (Reinbau), decided to destroy 
that place also, but on his way thither he was persuaded to 
desist, on its bemg represented to him that the chief there 
had retired and the people were peaceably disposed. It is 
mentioned that the Xaning raiders had been friends of the 
Portuguese. In fact, as expressly stated by Godinlio de 
Eredia in his Dedaracam de Malam (1613), they were vassals 
of Portugal, inhabiting part of Malacca territory, wliile 
Eembau lay outside it and was under Johor. 

It is pretty evident that the Minangkabaiis at this time were 
not newcomers, and Eredia’s map shows the district around 
Eembau as '' Eegiam de Monancabos 'k ■ Of the places 
mentioned in the work under review it gives Eombo, Gele, 
lol, Pungor, lompol, and Sartim, and between the last two, 
Panarican, where boats were dragged from the Jempiil river 
to the Sorting, besides a sketch of part of the Pahang river 
some way further on. If Johol and Jeinpul are not of ancient 
foundation as states, they can, at least, claim a respectable 
antiquity as place-names. I have thought it worth while to 
mention these matters, because the authors of this monograph 
seem rather inclined to discount the age of these little states. 
It only remains to be said that their work is based on care- 
fully collected and critically sifted evidence, and has been put 
together in a clear and scholarly way. 
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Papees : on; ' Malay ' /"Subjects-: ; A History , of the 
, Peninsular.. MALAYSy 'WITH Chapters ... on Perak and 
Selangor. By ' R. J. Wilkinson, C.M.G. : Second 
edition, revised. 9| x 6, pp. 173. Singapore: Kelh^ 
and Walsh, Ltd., 1920. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1908, and 
this re-issue, besides correcting some errors of its original, 
represents a considerable increase in bulk, and includes a good 
deal of new and interesting matter. Oii the other hand, it is 
to be regretted that this has entailed the omission of the 
“ technical matter ’’ referred to in the Preface, for that was 
also interesting and valuable. Of the fresh material embodied 
ill this edition, the most important part concerns the intro- 
duction of the residential system ” into the principal Native 
States of the Peninsula and the proximate causes of the 
Perak war. It is not my wish to revive painful controversies 
of nearly half a century ago, so I refrain from entering into 
a discussion of the ghastly blunders that were made. The 
position was undoubtedly a difficult one, and as -the author 
Justly says, it is easy to be wuse after the event. He tells the 
stoiy with tactful reserve, and in a spirit of scrupulons fairness 
to all parties concerned, and it is not his fault if hardly any 
of them come out of it very well. 

Mr. Wilkinson has been the first in the field to attempt 
anything like a critical and complete history of the Peninsula. 
Of course, it is complete only in the sense that it begins ah ovo 
and continues almost down to our own times ; but there are 
many inevitable gaps where data are entirely wanting, and 
the treatment is necessarily brief. Yet he manages to create 
an impression of reality and make the dry bones live, besides 
setting the whole into its true perspective. It is a work that 
has certainly involved much thought and research. I venture, 
therefore, to regret that he should have given us no reference 
to his sources, and not even a bibliographical list of them. This 
may do well enough for the general reader, but it leaves the 
aspiring student in the lurch, and it also tends to create a 
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false impression as to the extent of the author’s owu share in 
the ascertainment of the facts which he relates, ^lanv of 
these facts have only recently been laid bare by fellow workers 
in the same field, while others have been matters of common 
know-ledge for a long time past. It seems desirable to 
differentiate betw’een the t%vo sets of cases. There has also 
been a good deal of inaccuracy in the transfer of this borro’wed 
material, and it seems wwth w-hile to give here some of the 
errors that I have noticed. "Wlien another edition is called for, 
as it certainly will.be some day, they might with advantage 
be corrected. 

The inscription referred to on p. 15 commemorates one 
Shaikh Ahmad {not Hasan), and its date is not 862 but 
A.H. 872. Ibid., a nia-Mm (sic) is not a divinity For 
Bintang (p. 23) read Bentan, as elsewhere. It was not I Tsiiig, 
but the Arab geographers, who spoke of the ruler of Palembang 
as ‘‘ Maharaja ” (p. 24), and though the family of the Palem^ 
bang princes is in inscriptions styled smleMdrcmmisay there is 
no record (so far as I am aware) of any vernacular equivalent 
such as the Malay title ''Maharaja Gunong ” (p. 31). For 
Kadaha (p. 26) read KatdhcL For Ghida (p. 27), read Cliola 
(Cola). Ibid., in Am. 992 Mahapahit did not exist, for it w’as 
not founded till after the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and it is iiiihistorical to represent it (p. 28) as claiming 
suzerainty over the South of the Peninsula up to 1478. Long 
before .that time its greatness, wFich culminated about a 
hundred years before, had become a thing of the past. Even 
prior to 1415 Malacca had (wTongly) laid claim to the 
possession of Palembang, then held by Majapahit. On the 
other hand, the date 1478 for the final fall of Majapahit rests 
merely on popular tradition and is too early by about forty 
years. Nor is there any evidence that Majapahit ever 
" harried ” Langkasuka (p. 32), or that the latter state is 
to be identified with Ligor (pp. 17, 32). In 1365 Majapahit 
included Langkasuka in a list of its alleged vassals, but Ligor 
had been reached by the Siitmese in their southern campaign 
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of conquest some eighty years before that time^ so there 
seems little likelihood that they can be the same place. What 
warrant is there for the statement that Chinese contemporary 
records are explicit on the point of the inliiig chief of Malacca 
being a Hindu in a.d. 1403 (p. 33) ? So far as I am aware, 
they say nothing about it, and the author ol th.t Ying-yai 
(1416) distm states that both he and his people 
were Muhammadans in 1409. As the Chinese author had then 
uisited the place, and was himself a Muslim, he would be 
certain to Imow. According to the Sejarah Melayu, the 
Bendahara Tun Mutahir (p. 47) was a brother of the Sultan’s 
mother, and it was the latter, not the Sultan’s wife (cf. p. 38), 
who had recommended him for his high office. Some of the 
Portuguese authorities also speak of the Bendahara as the 
Sultan’s uncle, and there is no reason to doubt it. The Sultan’s 
son (pp. 49, 51, 52, 56, 57) was Ahmad not Alaedin ; the latter 
name was wrongly given him by some of the early European 
writers (such as Barros and Maffei), owing to a confusion with 
a younger brother of his who eventually succeeded to the 
throne. There is no point in perpetuating such an error. 
The Portuguese authorities speak of Buy d’ Araujo, not 
d’Aranjo (p. 49 seq,). At the time of the fall of Malacca its 
Laksamana was neither Hang Tuah (as stated in the first 
edition) nor Hang Hadim (p. 52), but Khoja Hasan. There 
is no reason to throw doubt (p. 53) on the Malay artillery, 
the Portuguese writers are perfectly explicit on the point 
that it u’as artillery, though mostly of small size. There is 
evidence that Sultan Alaedin II of Johor (p. 61) lived to 
A.B. 1564, and was then captured and killed by the Achinese. 
The pedigree and genealogical statements of pp. 73-4 are 
irreconcilable with the data of the TSejaraA Melayu, from which 
they purport to be drawn. The word daulat (p. 70) should 
properly be tulali (though Malays sometimes confuse the two). 
The pedigree on p. 83 differs materially, both as to facts and 
dates, from one which was given in 1855 by the then head of 
the family {Tijdschr. v. Indy T, X. en Volkenhunde (1855), 
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Deel IV, p. 412), but I am not prepared to say wMcIi (if eitiier) 
is riglit. On p. 96, for about tbe year 1635 ’'', read some 
time, after, tlie year 1636 and for Bend ahara Jobor ”, 
read . Old Bendabara On p. 133, ^‘tlie close of 1873’’ 
should be '^ November, 1874 ”, and on p. 141, 1874 should be 
1875. ■ I'presuine that the date 1860 on p. 158 is a misprint 
for 1869. 

In spite of all these errors, the work is very good, and there 
,is certainly ' no general sketch of Malay history in existence 
that is as scholarly, as interestmg, and on the whole as true, ■ 
as this one, ' 

SuPPLEMENT-CaTALOOUS . BEE MaLEISCHE E.N MlXAXO 
, KABAL-SCHE ' HaXBSCHEIFTEX IX ' " BE LeIDSCHE 

■ : Uxiveesiteits-Bibliotheek. Door . Dr. 'Ph. S. tax 
Eoxkel. 9-|- X 6, pp. xxiii, 216. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1921. 

The Leiden University library is fortunate in the possession 
of a large collection of Indonesian MSS., which seems to be 
continually growing. Since 1899, when the fornier catalogue 
of Malay MSS. was published, there have been so many 
accessions that the j)resent substantial supplement (in whieli 
Minangkabaii works are also included) has been found 
necessary. I have not noticed any startlmg novelties amongst 
the Malay items recorded in it, and I cannot claim familiarity 
with the Minangkabaii literature. But the catalogue has been 
prepared with all the scholarly care one would expect from 
its author and the distinguished institution in which he is a 
professor, and its printing leaves nothing to be desired. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 


“ Phexictexs ” : Essai be Contribution a i/IIrsToiRE 
Antique be ea Mediterranee. Par C. Autran. 
12 X 9, pp. 146. Paris : Geutlmer, 1920. 30 f. 

The Phoenicians have still, an interest for Preneli writers. 
In England archjvologists do not trouble themselves much 
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about them nowadays. We have come to the con- 
clusion that apart from their colonizing ability they were an 
extremely dull and uninteresting people, without art and 
without originality. Everything they made was copied from 
somebody else. The French, however, still find them worth 
writing about, and in the present instance we have a 
speculative French author who presents us with a very novel 
and revolutionary theory with regard to them, namely, that 
the Phoenicians, to whom the Greeks ascribed their art and 
whom they regarded as their masters in civilization (absurdly 
enough, according to modern ideas of the real Phcenicians), 
were not the Semites of the Syrian coast whom we call 
Phoenicians, but another race that lived in Phosnicia before 
them. These people, according to their sponsor, M. Autran, 
were not Semites at all, but Caucasians What nowadays 
is meant by miting about Caucasians ” one does not 
attempt to explain ; the term is entirely oki-fashioned, and 
signifies little in the light of modern knowledge of ethnology. 
But the theory itself is intriguing ’’ enough. For M. Autran 
these proto-Phoenicians were the Caro-Lelegians of later days, 
and none other but the Minoans and Mycen^eans of Crete 
and Greece themselves, who ex hy2'>othesi from Phoenicia. 
It seems probable enough that when the later Greeks talked 
of Phoenicians as their fathers in art they really meant the 
Minoans, who had become confused in legend with the 
Phoenicians, who for a time penetrated into the JSgeaii 
during the Dark Age that accompanied the Indo-European 
occupation of Greece. But that Minoans ever formed a 
settled population in Phoenicia is not yet evident, and the 
proposition that there were no Semites there in Minoan times 
is directly contrary to the fact, as we know from the el-Ainarna 
letters as well as Egyptian evidence. So far as we can go 
back, the population of Phoenicia was Semitic. Whether there 
was in the grey dawn of history, before Semites reached 
the coast, a Mediterranean native population, afterwards 
driven out or absorbed by the Semitic Phoenicians, is 
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another matter. But such hypothetical noii-Sernitic proto- 
Phoenicians were long anterior to the Miiioaiis in date. We 
can then modify M. ilutran’s thesis in the sense that vre readily 
allow that the Greeks in talking of Phoeiiicians in old clays 
really very often meant the Minoans or the Cariaii inheritors 
of Minoan culture. But when they did so they believed they 
were talking of the Semitic Ph(Bnicians of Tyre and Sidon. 
and' thereby showed themselves not very discerning' , in tiie. 
matter; bad judges of character, in fact. 

We must congratulate M. Autran on the skill and learning 
that he has brought to the elaboration of his thesis. 

■ ' IL li. Hall. 


Les Origines de Mahe de Malabar. Par Alfred 
MxIRTIneau. 9|x GJ, xvi + 319. Paris, 1917. 

The port of Mahe, in Malabar, is the only Frencli possession 
still reinainiiig on the West Coast of India, and its small 
territory is now an enclave vsurrounded by the British district 
of Malabar. M. Martineau, who has lately brought out the 
first volume of a very important work on Diipleix gives in 
this volume a full account of the fortunes of this settlement 
from the date of its foundation in 1720 up to the outbreak of 
war between France and England in 1744. TJie main obj(,^cr 
of this post and of its English neighbour, Tellicherry, was to 
obtain command of the pepper-trade of Malabar, and tlie 
history of Mahe is mainly the history of the rivalry between 
the two competitors, generally confined to negotiations and 
intrigues, but occasionally bursting out into open \rarfare. 

It is impossible here to attempt to follow the intricacies of 
this story, which is set out fully by M. Martineau, who relies 
mainly upon materials never before published. In succeeding 
periods Mahe changed hands more than once, but ultimately 
rested in French possession. In the course of time it has lost 
its former importance, and is now, like many of tiie old ports 
of the Malabar coast, without much activity but still 
interesting through its historical associations. 
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The name of Mate seems to be derived from the Malayalam 
Mayyazhi, which the French used first in the form of Maye, 
and very soon in the present form. Two hundred years before 
the Portuguese historian, J. de Barros, had used a very similar 
form Maim. Yet it has been commonly supposed, and is 
stated as a fact in the Malabar Gazetteer^ that the name was 
taken from that of the French commander, Mahe de la 
Bourdonnais. M. Martineau’s account gives no support to 
this supposition. He does not mention La Bourdonnais 
in connexion with the name, and as a matter of fact he was in 
the earlier days of the Settlement Governor of the French 
Isles (the lie de France and Bourbon), and does not seem to 
have had any personal connexion with Mahe, beyond corre- 
spondence and assisting to fit out an expedition for its recovery 
in 1726, after the French had been expelled by the native 
IDow’ers. The form Mah6 had been in use for several years 
before that, and the correspondence between this name and 
La Bourdonnais’s Christian name seems to have given rise 
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M. Longworth Dames. 


1. Dupleix et lTxdb Francaise, 1772-1741. Par AlfPvED 

Martineau. 9| X 6, xi -f- 534 pp., 2 plates, 3 maps. 

Paris : E, Champion, 1920. 

2. Dupleix and Clive : The Beginning of Empire. By 

Henry Dopwell. 9 x 5f, xix + 277. London : 

Methuen & Co., 1920. 

Two important volumes dealing with the relations of 
France and England with India in the eighteenth century 
have appeared lately. The first of these is an instalment of 
a life of Dupleix, by M. Alfred Martineau, late Governor of 
French India, and at present Director of the Ministke des 
Colonies. This work is very full, and is mainly based 
on hitherto unedited materials. The present instalment, a 
well-printed and fully illustrated volume of 534 pages, is 
an account of Dupleix’s early life, of his work at 
Pondicherry from 1722 to 1731, and of his administration 
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of French factories in Bengal from 1731 to 1742. At the latter 
date he \yas appointed to be Governor of all the French 
establishments in India, and from this point mitil his recall 
to France in 1756 is ■ the period of his greatest and most 
important activity. Nothing regarding this period is dealt 
with in the present volumes, but M. Martiiieau proposes 
to give the history of the momentous events of these fourteen 
years in two succeeding volumes, the appearance of which 
will be expected wdth interest, for it is evident that the author, 
as he shows in the present volume, is W'ell c|ualified for the 
task, and that he “wEl treat it in a vspirit of impartiality and with 
full regard to historical accuracy. Dupleix’s earlier career 
at Pondicherry is not of the highest interest. No great 
questions were involved, the establishments, both English 
and French, Were purely commercial, and the great rivalry 
of later years had not developed. 

Dupleix’s personal relations with his superiors seem not 
to have been of the happiest nature, and with one, Lenoir, 
he appears to have been in a state of perpetual enniity. With 
Dumas he was for some years on good terms, but in time his 
feelings With regard to him also underwent a change. Nor 
could he forgive La Bourdonnais for having obtained the 
government of the Isles (I'lle de France), to which he 
conceived himself to be entitled. Greater interest attaches 
to Dupleix’s administration of the Bengal factories. It seems 
to have been fairly successful, amicable relations were generally 
maintained with the Naw^ab of Bengal, as well as with the 
English and Dutch trading establishments. The invasion of 
Nadir Shah seems to have caused some apprehension, but 
Bengal was too far removed from the centre of the Enipire 
to be seriously affected, and the foreign merchants remained 
undisturbed. 

Chapter X deals with an episode of interest to 
numismatists. Dupleix endeavoured to obtain the consent 
of the Nawab of Bengal to the grant to the French of a 
privilege already enjoyed by the English and Dutch, that of 
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taking their silver hiillioii direct to the Murshidabad mint, and 
having it there coined into rupees of the recognized Imperial 
currency. The affair was complicated by the fact that the 
Freiicli had already obtained in South India a grant going 
far beyond that claimed in Bengal. They had for man}^ 
years been allowed to take their silver to the Arcot mint and to 
have it coined there, but in 1736 they succeeded, by dint of 
heavy bribes to the persons whose interests were affected, 
ill obtaining the privilege of striking the rupees with the 
Arcot stamp at their own mint in Pondicherry. No such 
claim had been made by any of the Europeans trading in 
Bengal, which still formed an integral part of the Mughal 
Empire, but the French here were not granted even the 
privilege of having their silver coined at the established mint.. 
They had to buy their sihlca rupees through agents who made 
a great profit out of the transaction. All efforts to obtain this 
privilege failed, owing apparently to the fact that the sum of 
40,000 rupees offered as a bribe was not sufficient to induce the 
interested parties to yield, and Dupleix did not think it worth 
while to make a higher bid. After 1736, however, when the 
French could strike rupees at Pondicherry, they expected 
to be able to circulate these freely in Bengal, but were soon 
disillusioned. There was, in fact, a considerable difference in 
value between the Arcot (or Pondicherry) rupee and the 
Imperial rupee of Murshidahad. The Arkot rupee was 
certainly less valuable, and it was believed that those struck 
at the French mint were still lower in quality, although this 
apparently was not correct. In any case, the assertion or 
belief had the effect of depreciating the French rupee, with 
the result that after all costs of exchange had been met 
100 Arcot rupees exchanged only for 87 sikka rupees. An 
appeal was made from the local authorities to the Emperor, 
and after long discussions some concessions were made by 
which the French were allowed to take their bullion to the 
mint for coinage on the same terms as the Dutch, as regarded 
one-half of their requirements, and for the rest they could 
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circulate , tlie : Arcot or PondicHerry -rupees at; .the ordinary 
trade,toto,:,without extra charges. Dupleix had to make a 
gift of Rs. 50,000 to obtain this grant, which he considered 
to be the best which could be expected. Dumas, however, 
who was governor of Pondicherry, was not at all pleased. 
He considered that the permission he had obtained to strike 
rupees at Pondicherry w^as thereby rendered useless, and a 
very acrimonious correspondence ensued. Diipleix adopted 
a tone not at all compatible with any form of ofiicial 
subordination, and his attitude goes far to explain his 
difEciilties with his official superiors. He seems, however, 
to have made the best arrangement possible. This is 
the opinion of M. Martineau. The autliorities of the French 
company, while blaming him for his msiibordinatioii, found 
at the same time that he was justified in the course he had 
taken on the rupee c|iiestion. 

Other interesting episodes are dealt with, but the book®s 
chief value lies in the light it throws upon Diipleix’s complex 
character, and on the gradual developments of the French 
influence in southern India. For the most important results 
of this development the later volumes of the series must be 
awaited. 

The second volume to be considered is of a different nature. 
It does not deal minutely with the personal history of either 
Diipleix or Clive, but Mr. Dodwell gives a very valuable 
historical sketch of the important movements which took place 
after Dupleix's accession to the post of Governor at 
Pondicherry, and especially after news of the outbreak of war 
in 1744 had reached India. He relies to a great extent, like 
M. Martineau, on original materials existing in the records 
which have been preserved at Madras, and those in the India 
Office, and other records existing in England. For tliis task 
he was already w^ell qualified by his w'ork as Curator of the 
Madras Record Office. During the period immediately 
preceding the w^ar known as that of the Austrian Succession, 
trade rivalry and jealousy between the French and English 
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companies Had been gradually increasing. BotH still regarded 
trade as tHeir sole object, and political influence witH the 
rulers of Southern India was desired solely as a means of 
promoting trade. But when war had once been declared, 
the maintenance of neutrality in India became difiicult and 
ultimately impossible. Dupleix at first desired it, for 
Pondicherry, like Madras, was not in a .estate of defence, 
while an English squadron had arrived in Indian waters. 
He tried to obtain the continuance of an ancient agreement 
to observe neutrality, which the English Presidencies held 
was beyond their authority. From this time Dupleix devoted 
his energies to induce the local potentate most immediately 
concerned to enforce neutrality on the English, an attempt 
which did not meet with success. La Bourdonnais, mean- 
while, arrived on the coast wdth a strong French squadron. 
The mismanagement of affairs by the English Commodore 
Peyton left Madras defenceless, and La Bourdonnais landed 
a force and took it in 1746. A violent quarrel broke out 
between him and Dupleix as to the disposal of the place, and 
La Bourdonnais sailed away with his squadron. The 
important point in the end was that Dupleix became involved 
in diflSculties with the Nawab of Arcot, who to enforce his 
policy of prohibiting hostilities on land attacked the French 
and attempted to drive them from Madras. His troops were 
defeated by the French in an action on the Adiyar river, and 
had to abandon their blockade of Madras. This action, as 
Mr. Dodwell shows (p. 20) has been exaggerated by historians, 
following Orme’s lead, into a battle of great importance, and 
has been considered to be -‘the first considerable success 
obtained by Europeans over the country troops for over a 
century.’’ Mr. Dodwell sho'ws that this assertion is baseless, 
but that at the same time the eiB&ciency and armament of 
European troops had been greatly improved, and that they 
had become more superior to Oriental troops than they had 
ever been before. As an example, it pointed out what could 
be done by small bodies of French or English troops when well 
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disciplined and armed, and this superiority was shared by tlie 
country troops when armed andded by European officers. 
Dupleix was the first to take adTanta,ge of the new position. 
Peace was declared "with England in. 1'748, Madras was restored 
to the English and Pondicherry was freed from fiirtlier attacks 
by sea, but the way was open to establish Freoch influenee 
by giving the assistance of French troops to one or anotlier 
of the numerous claimants to power among the fragnieiits of 
the moribund Mughal Empire. The story of ho^v this policy 
was carried out by Dupleix and Buss}^, of its brilliant successes 
and ultimate failure, is told by Mr. Dodwell in the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth chapters of his work with greater 
accuracy and clearness than in any previous work on the 
subject. The causes of Dupleix’s failure are seen to be of two 
kinds, military and financial. The military factor of greatest 
importance was the gradual adoption by the English of 
Diipleix’s own methods. They saw clearly enough that as 
the French improved their position and influenee with the local 
powers, this position was used to the injury of the commerce 
on which the Company depended, and which was the reason 
for its existence. The}^, therefore, steadily began to improve 
their own forces, and at the same time to take sides in the 
wars of the country, backing their own nominees or pretenders 
against those favoured by the French. In these struggles, 
although peace existed between the two nations, yet Englisli 
and French troops were perpetually facing each other, fighting 
nominally not for their own country, but for the IS^awab or 
Subadar who employed and paid them. The financial position 
was also difficult and complicated. The revenues of tiie 
Company and its remittances for trade purposes were 
encroached upon and almost swallowed up in the expenses 
of the numerous wars. The rulers who obtained the services 
of French troops were expected to pay for them, but their 
revenues were insufficient, and not only were the receipts 
irregular, but a large part of the money available went 
to increase the private fortunes of the officials high and low. 
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Difficulties were continuous, and tlie Company’s managers 
in France were dissatisfied and angry. It was a dispute on 
vsucli matters that led to the recall of Dupleix in 1754. Such 
was the state of affairs when war between England and France 
was declared in 1766. * ■ ' ' ■ . 

The second part of Mr. Dodwell’s book, which he calls 
'' The English Achievement ”, is concerned with the 
remainder of Clive’s career in India beginning with the 
resumption of war between England and France in 1756, and 
affairs in Bengal which led to the establishment of English 
rule in that province. Mr. Dodwell gives a lucid and 
illuminating account of these events, and especially insists, 
more fully perhaps than has been done hitherto, on the 
connexion between the French position under Bussy in the 
Deccan, and the English position in Bengal. And, indeed, 
in the chain of events there seems to have been something 
which it is difficult to call by any other name than chance or 
fortune. The position of Bussy in the Deccan enabled him 
to keep on foot at the expense of the Nizam forces 
which the French could not otherwise have maintained. In 
the case of war breaking out again, these forces could be used 
against Madras, and it was determined by the Company that 
the English forces must be strengthened, and employed if 
possible in supporting the Mahrattas against Salabat Jang, 
who was backed by the French. A body of European 
troops was sent out under Olive, who was just then returning 
to India. They arrived at Bombay in 1755, the plan being 
that they should be used to support Balaji Rao. The Bombay 
Government, however, did not enter into the scheme with any 
heartiness, and diverted Clive and Ms force with Watson’s 
flotilla to attack a pirate nest tinder Gheriah or Angria at 
Vijaydrug, on the west coast. This caused delay and dis- 
location in the arrangements, and when at last it had been 
determined to dispatch the expedition, war being imminent, 
news suddenly arrived of the fall of Calcutta. The Deccan 
schemes were abandoned, and Clive and the troops available 
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ill time found their, way to the Hugli. Mr. DodwelFs remarks 
(p. 99) are worth quoting : Had we,” he. says, been finally 
.committed .to the Deccan .expedition when Calcutta was lost, 
Clive could not have sailed for its recovery, and the course r>f 
events in Bengal might have been widely cHflerent. It was 
therefore fortunate that in 1756 Bombay preferred its local 
interests in attacking Gheriah to the general interests of the 
nation in attacking Bussy. But it was the fortuitous concourse 
of events that converted a stupid blunder into a lucky 
abstention. The Deccan could never have ati’orded the 
resources which, derived from Bengal, permitted the capture 
of Pondicherry in 1761 . . . The Bombay policy was wrong in 
spite of its issue ; the Madras policy was wise in spite of the 
difficulties in which it might have involved us.’’ 

This may serve as an example of the manner in which 
Jlr. Dodwell often throws a ray of light on a confused and 
entangled state of affairs. There are other instances in. the 
remainder of the book, but space does not permit further 
details. It is a masterly review of the well-known military 
and civil events of the period, and sets forth in a clear light 
the merits of Clive’s civil administrations and the firm basis 
which it laid for future developments. The military events 
are well dealt with, although Mr. Dodwell seems to place the 
battle of Piassey on too low a level as an acliievement. Surely 
considering the conditions under which wars were waged and 
battles fought in India at that period it was a reinarkable 
victory. Mr, Fortescue, an excellent judge, takes a mucb more 
favourable view in the brilliant account of Indian operations 
in vol. iii of his history of the British Army. 

Mr. DodwelFs volume, taken altogether, is j)i'obably the 
best history available of this interesting period, and will be 
indispensable to all students of the subject. 

,M. loNGwoRTH Dames.' 
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La , CiT'^i BE ' David : Comptes ■ Kendus bes, pouilles 

Exi CUTiES, SUE LE SITE BE LA VILLE PRIMITIVE, CAMPAGXE 

1913--1914. Par Raymond Weill. 10 x 6-|, 219 pp., 

with sketch-plans, etc., and an album of plates, 13 x 10. 

Paris : Librarie Paul Geuthner, 1920. 

This is a book we ought, in all probability, to regard as the 
standard work dealing wdth the excavations made upon the 
site, at least until superseded by something based upon more 
thorough excavations, though it must be admitted that it is 
doubtful whether any really valuable complementary work 
in David’s city ” will be carried out. Notwithstanding that 
the extent of ground excavated was small — about 82 yards 
square — a considerable amount of interesting data were 
obtained. As will be remembered, the tombs of the kings 
of Judah were located here, and it was this circumstance 
which made it the principal objective of the French explorers. 
The task which they set themselves was the clearing of all 
‘ the tract near the acropolis, and the amount of soil which had 
to be removed was considerable. The results, however, were 
exceedingly satisfactory, fox in the course of the work, in 
which the Roman, Jewish, and Canaanite layers were 
successively encountered, important monuments and general 
indications of an interesting nature came to light. From the 
top to the bottom of the hill, under the wall on the crest, 
appeared the details of the staged fortification of which the 
vsystem could be analysed and the history reconstructed. 
Inserted in the layers of the superimposed slopes tombs and 
other remains of Canaanite and Jewish occupation have been 
found. These are similar to Parker’s finds on the same water- 
shed at the northern angle of the acropolis, v/hich still 
conceals archaeological treasures.” 

Oil the plateau, the explorers found themselves upon ground 
largely devastated by the quarrymen of the Roman period, 
but they w^ere rewarded, on the other hand, by the discovery 
of materials and the Greek inscription referrmg to the buildings 
there — the khan, bathing establishment, and synagogue. 
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Lower down are chambers used as tombs, and belonging to tlie 
burial places founded by David in the' ancient citadel, where he 
and the first twelve of his successors were interred. 

Kotwithstaiiding the extent of the tract excavate.!, tlici'e 
is no doubt that the burial-ground covered a much larger 
surface, and the remainder will doubtless be rec<>vere(l ).iy 
continuing the excavations north and west of that alread}^ 
cleared. . This, however, with the neighbouring portions wliicli 
ought to'be excavated, means a vast amount of digging wlieii 
the work is resumed. , 

On the whole, the excavations made on the site of David's 
city were of considerable importance. All the work exeeiiterl 
is very minutely described, and with all tlie systematic 
arrangement for which French writers are renowned . Sketch es 
enable the details to he followed, and the album, which eon- 
tains tw^enty-six plates, gives plans of the primitive city, the 
hill of ed“Dahoura, the principal excavations, “ TombeauTl,*’ 
and an interesting series of half-tone vdews, which include the 
principal excavation, the walls laid bare, the cavern of Tomb 
T7, with the skeleton which it contained, the funerary 
furnishings of the Canaanite period, the c|uarries, etc., 
etc. There is no index, but the contents of the volume and 
its accompanying ‘‘ album are given at the end. The 
continuation of the work is greatly to be desired. 

T. G. PiXCHES. 


Eecokds mou Eregh : Time of Nabonibus (555-533 b.c.). 
By Raymond Philip Dougherty, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Boucher College. 1L| x 8|, 47 p|). 
and 84 plates. Yale Oriental Series, Babyloniaii Texts, 
vol. vi. Yale University Press ; London : Humphrey 
Milford ; Oxford University Press. 1920. 

Though the museums of the world possess thousands of 
Babylonian contract-tablets, the number of known documents 
of this class continues to increase. In many cases their same- 
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ness is monotonous, but they are usually well worth stiiclying, 
and that is in a marked degree the case in the present work. 
This is due to the fact that Erech was an important religious 
centre — the seat of the worship of Ann, the heaven-god, and 
Istar, the Babylonian Venus. These inscriptions show, more- 
over, that the temples and consequently the priesthood of 
Erech held a more imjDortant place in the life of its inhabitants 
than seems to have been the case in other religious centres of 
Babylonia, including even Babylon, and perhaps also Sippar, 
the principal seat of the sungod- worship. It is therefore 
possible that its position as second on the list of the cities of 
Nimrod’s kingdom, Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
Calneh,” may be due to this fact. 

The texts now published show that Erech was a city much 
favoured by royalty, and this favour it apparently strove to 
maintain by encouraging the king and the crown prince 
(Nabonidus and his son Belshazzar) to hold office or to interest 
themselves in the religious foundations of the place. As the 
tablets of the Harding Smith collection (published by me in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical ArcJmology for January, 
1916, pp. 27-54:) show, the scribes of Erech give important 
details concerning Belshazzar’s position in Babylonia (as they 
do also with regard to the status of Gobyras, otherwise 
Darius the Mede), and from the present volume, with its 
'246 autograj)hed inscriptions, these details are confirmed and 
supplemented. 

One of the most interesting inscriptions referring to 
Nabonidus is No. 11, which is described as a lease granted 
by Nabonidus. This is an inscription of thirty-two lines, in 
which two men, Sum-ukin and Kalbaya, pray the king to 
grant them additional lands to cultivate, and on which to 
raise livestock for the temple of the Lady of Erech. The field 
requested lay ina Hi mi, upon the waters ’’—probably 
meaning by the side of a river or canal. Whilst the tract was 
in the possession of the leaseholders, it was stipulated that 
the cattle should not be allowed to die off, so all those which 
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were "born oil; tlie .estate were .to be reported to tlie king's 
messenger, wbo branded them with the mark of the Lady of 
Erech. The text gives many other noteworthy details, and 
is of considerable importance in connexion with the ways of 
the religions comintinity located of old in Erech. The date of 
the document is the 29th of Kisan in Nabonidns’s first year. 

A tablet of a similar nature is No. 150, containing tliirty- 
.five lines of writing. It is described as A lease of land from 
Belshazzar '1 In this text the. applicant for the lease is 
Ihni-Istar, an official of the Lady ofErech. How far, therefore, 
this may bO' described as a lease, is .doubtfiiL This official, 
as in the former case, applies — not to the king, but to tlie 
crown prince — for permission to take up the cultivation (of 
land recjuiring, for seeding), 825 gw of grain as his htf slpri, 
which probably means the house ” or ‘‘place of his com- 
mission ’’ — that is, the tract he desired to administer for the 
benefit of the temple. It was situated in the pasture-enclosure 
of the Lady of Erech, which lay in the siimcmtar district, and 
entailed the command of 100 men, with 100 oxen, and 50 full- 
grovui cows belonging to the king's son, (each) a bearer 
and in return for this concession Ibni-Istar promises to hand 
in 3,000 giir of mature barley, by the king's measure, during the 
year (or yearly). The bargain having been agreed to, certain 
stii)ulations are made which include 3,000 trusses of straw. 
The transaction is dated in the eleventh year of Xabonidus, 
Other texts referring to Belshazzar are those which record the 
oath which, in Babylonian affidavits, ivere sworn and which 
tend to show that Belshazzar was on the same footing as 
the king, his father. 

It is impossible to touch upon a tithe of the interesting 
details -which these inscriptions contain, but a few more items 
may be noted. Thus, one of the tablets (No. 151) records how 

a widow . . . owing to a famine in the land, marks her two 
little sons wuth a star, and gives them to the temple for life.'' 
The name of the woman was Banat-Innin the goddess of 
Erech's creation "), but the boys' names are compounded with 


that of the sun-god, and appear as K^amas-eriba and Samas- 
ili The officials of E-axina (the temple of Istar of Erech) 
heard Bani^t-Innin’s request, and gave food to the children, 
who remained devotees of the goddess for the remainder of 
their lives. 

No. 224 has the description '' Legal action with reference 
to a man whose grandmother had been dedicated to the 
Belit of Erech.’’ The text begins with a list of the officials 
and free-born citizens of Erech before whom the inquiry 
took place, and also the officials of E-anna, who conducted it. 

Addressing Samas-sum-iddina, the officials said : " Thou 
art the son of Silim-Istar, daughter of Harsinana, the sirlcatu 
of the Lady of Erech.” Samas-sum-iddina answered " Babimi, 
daughter of Iddina-Mardulr, has confirmed the declaration 
of Silim-Istar, my mother, and Harsinana, my grandmother — 
through her (are) the confirmations 

The mayor of Erech, the steward of fe-anna, and the king’s 
representative, brought Babunu, and she invoked the spirit 
of the gods and the king in the assembly, (saying) that " I 
have not seen the star-sign and the curses on the hand (or 
wrist) of Harsinana, handmaid of Iddina-ahu, my father’s 
brother, grandmother of ^amas-sum-iddina, wffiom Iddina- 
ahu, my father’s brother, before she brought forth, declared 
free to the Lady of Erech for the position of Brhatuf' 

Here follows the name of the scribe and the date : 
" additional month of Adar, day 3rd, year 16th, Nahonidiis, 
king of Babylon.” 

In the introduction the author has several notes upon the 
office of Erku (or Sirqu, as he transcribes it). That it designated 
some order of devotees {Hrkahi in the fcnn.) is clear, but 
just what it implies is doubtful. 

Though short, the introduction is very interesting, and the 
whole work show’s care and technical skill. There are lists of 
names of men, places, canals, and gates ; and a catalogue of 
the contents. 


T. G. Pitches. 
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Die AkFAXGE DER CklNSSISCHEX .. GESCHICHXSCHREIBrXCE 
Von A. Rosthorx. .10..x'6, .2B pp.,, Wien bei -:yfred 
H5lder. 1920. 

The first nineteen pages of this pampMet are devoted to 
an analysis of Chinese historical literature as it exists to-day ; 
the remaining nine pages to a summary of Liang Chn-eIi'ao‘s 
essay on the reform of historical writing in China. The author 
of the essay visited Europe in connexion with the Pans 
Conference, and is probably known to many readers of this 
Journal. His chief ground of complaint against Chinese 
historical books is that they are in some ways different from 
European works. They do not attempt to trace '' influences 
or construct a ‘"‘ philosophy of history For this abstinence 
many readers wall be thankful. A\Tiat a “philosophy of 
history V is or should be Mr. Liang apparently makes no 
attempt to explain. As for “ influences ”, those absurd 
generalizations so dear to History Dons, get on very W’ell 
without them. Chinese histories are essentially books of 
reference. Mr. Liang complains that it w^ould take forty years 
to peruse them all. It w’ould, w’e may reply, take a 
considerable time to read through the Emyclopmdm Britannica 
and Dictionary of National Biography. Weary of the objectivity 
of Chinese chronicles, Mr. Liang falls in love with Herbert 
Spencer. We, sated with empty theorizations, wxdcome the 
bald annals and formal biographies of China, and w’ould gladly 
make an offer for Mr. Liang’s discarded library ! 

A. Waley. 


Chixesische Schattexspiele. Herausgegeben vox Wilhelm 
Gelbe and Emil Keebs. 12 x 9, iii -f 754 pp. 
Leipzig : Otto Harrassowitz, 1915. 

The 752 handsome pages of this book contain the iiii- 
annotated Chinese texts of about sixty shadow-plays. In 
1901 Berthold Laufer purchased for the American Museum 
in New York a large manuscript collection of these plays. 
Wilhelm Grube undertook the translating and editing of the 
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texts, and after his death in 1908 the work was carried on by 
Herr Emil Krebs. The plays are here arranged in categories, 
such as Buddhist, Taoist, historical, etc. In some cases more 
than one version is given. The dialogue is in Bekin colloquial ; 
the lyrics, in the language of classical poetry. Many European 
readers will therefore find themselves in the position of being 
able to read only a part of each play. Fortunately, a tranS'- 
lation of the plays (by Grube and Krebs, with introduction 
by Laufer) was published in the AhJiandkmgen der Kmiglich 
Bayerischen Alcademie, xxviii Bd., 1915. It must be confessed 
that they make heavy reading ; but it would not be fair to 
judge of them apart from actual performance. Certainly 
the texts stand no higher as literature than those of 
legitimate 1’ Chinese drama. 

A.; WalEY. 


Tree and Bird as Cosmolooical Symbols in Western 
Asia. By Professor A. J. Wensinck. 10| x 7|*, 
pp. xi + 49. Amsterdam: Johannes Mueller, 1921. 

Professor Wensinck is finishing with this book a trilogy of 
investigations which he has carried on concerning the con- 
ception of the Navel, the Ocean, and now the Tree and Bird 
in Semitic Mythology, if the latter word is not too wide, 
covering perhaps a larger space than the author intended. In 
any case Professor Wensinck tries to find an explanation for 
some curious traditions connected with the tree, starting with 
the Babylonian Legends, of the Journey of the Hero in the 
Gilgamesh Epic. A peculiar tree is mentioned there made of 
precious stones and radiating in many colours. Professor 
Wensinck identifies first this tree with the sun, and then 
traces this legend in its wandering from east to west as far 
as the Straits of Gibraltar. These latter take the place of the 
ancient cleft through the mountains in the Babylonian legends 
through which the sun passes in rising and setting. 

He is thus then able to throw a new light on many of the 
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pictures of Assyrian seals and., "cylinders and, to .'interpret their 
symbolical ;mean.mg." A. large' number of such iliustratio.ns 
accompany the text. ■ 

Incidentally Professor Wensinck' refers -also to the gigantic 
Bull ' purs.ued. and killed by its natural enemies. In this 
connexion one . might mention also the famous gigantic Ox 
of Jewish traditions^ on which the pious will feast after the 
advent of the Messiah. At is another form which the legend 
of the Behemoth, has assumed to which Professor Wensinck 
refers. ' ■ 

The final portion of the book -deals with the bird which in 
the ..legendary-, form appears' in an extraordinary character, 
and more especially in Mohammedan traditions. Professor 
Wensinck identifies these birds also with the sun. Of course, 
the Phoenix occurs among them, and the legend of the eagle, 
which in a simpler form is already found in the ancient 
Physiologus, by centuries older than any written record of 
Islamic literature. 

It would be an interesting problem to iiu'estigate afresh 
and on a more comprehensive scale than has hitherto been the 
case the probable sources of the Mohammedan legends. 
Professor Wensinck has been well advised in adding a complete 
index to all the three publications. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the study of Comparative Mythology. 

M. G. 
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Lord Reay 

From the public point of view the career of Lord Reaj, whose 
death took place on August 1, has been commemorated with 
due appreciation in the Times and other organs of the Press ; 
and many more tributes from institutions and societies which 
had benefited by his wise and moderate counsels, his states- 
manly instinct, his accomplishments and experience, and his 
distinguished and courtly presence will, no doubt, be placed 
on record. The Royal Asiatic Society, of which he had been 
President since 1892, may claim to have enjoyed a full share 
in his regard. He seldom failed to be in the chair at its 
public gatherings or at the meetings of its Council. He was 
always in close touch with the work of the honorary and 
permanent ojBficials ; all important proceedings were dis- 
cussed with him, and, even when the course actually followed 
had not his entire concurrence, it generally bore the impress 
of his advice.. 

From the admirable obituary notice in the Times we are 
permitted to quote the following summary account of his 
lordship’s ancestry and early career, as w^ell as to extract 
some other particulars : — 

The Scottish peerage of Reay was created in favour of 
Donald Mackay of Far, chief of the clan Mackay, in 1628. 
This restless soldier was one of the many Scots who during 
the long peace which followed the accession of James VI 
to the English crown sought fame and reward in the 
Continental wars. He was succeeded in the title by his son 
John, who remained loyal to the Stuarts during the Common- 
wealth. The second Lord Reay had two sons, Donald, 
who never succeeded to the title, but was ancestor of the 
.subsequent peers until the death of Eric, the ninth Lord, 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1921. 
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in 1876 ; and ^Eneas Maclcay, colonel of the Scots rcgiinent 
in Holland, from whom the late Lord Rear was descended. 
Jaieas was the father of another Colonel rEnea.s .Ihicloiy, 
who by his marriage brought the Dutch estate of (Jidiemtui 
into the family. He was the first of the Mackay.s in 

Holland who accepted permanent^ the foreign domicile. 
His son, Baron Barthold Mackay, .served in the Dutch Xavy ; 
and his grandson, Baron *Enea.s, who eventually succeeded to 
the Scottish title, was a Minister of State and 'Mce-Bre.sident 
of the Council of the Netherlands. Baron .Knea.s married a 
daughter of Baron Fagee, a di.stinguished Dutch .staii.'snian, 
and became the father of the late peer. 

“ Born on 22nd December, 1839, Baron Mack;f.y was educat ml 
at the Gymnasium at the Hague, and at the Unives-Hity at 
Leyden, where he graduated in Laws. After graduating 
he entered the Dutch Foreign Office, and was appointed an 
honorary attache to the Dutch Legation in London. 11“ wa.s 
then transferred to the Dutch Colonial Office, in which he 
held for a short time the po.st of an Afssistant Secretary. 
This he resigned in 1866, in order to make a tour through tlie 
United States, for the 2 >urpo.se of studying the social and 
jjolitical condition of the country at a particularly intere.sting 
period of reconstruction. On his return to Holland he was 
elected president of a society for the promotion of 
manufactures and handicrafts, and in that capacity he 
organized the finst industrial exhibition which was ever 
attempted in Holland. In 1871 he was returned to tlm 
Chamber of Representatives of the States-General a.s Liberal 
member for Tie!. The subjects which most engro,ss(*fl his 
attention were those relating to the social \cell-being of the 
people and to the Colonies. He was again returned to the 
Chamber of Representatives in 1875, the year in which his 
father succeeded to the Scottish title of Reay, on the death 
of the ninth baron. The succession was a barren honour, 
for the ancestral estatas, ‘the Reay country,’ had been 
alienated by Eric, the seventh lord, in 1829. The tenth 
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LokI Reay remam^ where he died in 1876, and 

the title devolved upon his son. 

“ The new peer decided to take up his residence in England. 
In 1877 he resigned his seat in the Dutch Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and became naturalized as a British subject. 
In the same year hemarried Fanny Georgiana Jane, the widow 
of Alexander Mitchell, M.P. This lady possessed considerable 
estates in Berwickshire, and thus Lord Reay was enabled to 
assume with dignity the position in Scotland which was due 
to the Chief of the Clan Mackay. As a Scottish Liberal peer, 
he had little opportunity of taking any practical part in 
politics until 1881, when he was created a baron in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom. Meanw^hile he had been studying 
the social and economic conditions of England and Scotland, 
and w^as president of many useful societies and congresses 
for the advancement of social and intellectual interests. 
In 1884 he was elected Rector of St. Andrew’s University.” 

Lord Reay’s connexion with India was initiated by his 
appointment in 1885 as Governor of the Bombay Presidency, 
in succession to Sir James Fergusson. His tenure of the office 
was a marked success, and it was attended by progress in 
many departments, such as railways, forestry, and local 
government. The greatest achievement of his time is held 
to be the Bombay Municipal Act. But the subject which 
probably ranked first among his interests w^as education. 
It fell to him to develope and apply to the Bombay Presidency 
the conclusions of the Il!ducation Commission, presided over 
by Sir William Hunter, which issued its voluminous report 
in 1883-4. It was in the field of primary education that the 
most important advance was made by Lord Reay. But 
technical education was recognized by him in its full 
significance for India ; and under his auspices was founded 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, which achieved an 
” extraordinary initial success ”, and the Reay workshops 
were attached' to the school of art. Agricultural education 
w’-as encouraged in connexion with the College of Science at 
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Poona, and in 1886 the Bombay Veterinary College was 
opened. Lord Eeay also took measures to foster edueation 
in special parts of the coimtry, such as Sind and Gujarat, 
and a,mong particular communities, for e.xample tlio 
Muhaminadans and Lingayats, “depressed classes” and 
aboriginal tribes. The main tendencies of his policy were to 
the encouragement of private enterprise and of practical 
aims. An address which he delivered before the Convocation 
of the Bombay University in 1889 deserves to be read by all 
persons interested in Indian education. 

Of his position as Governor Lord Reay had a very clear 
conception. In his dealings with his Council and with the 
Secretariat there were some original features. Ilis methods 
were calculated to maintain his independence, and his appoint- 
ments were not invariably under the sway of routine. Among 
the members of bis council one on whom he much relied, 
especially in legal matters, was Sir Raymond West, who 
afterwards served otrr Society as Vice-President and Director 
under his Presidency. Other colleagues in the Bombay 
administration who were then or subsecpiently connected 
with the Society were Sir William Lee-Wamer, Col. G. A. 
Jacob, and Dr. Fleet. Many distinguisbed Orientalists and 
members of the Bombay branch — we may mention 
Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji, Mr. Justice Telang, Mr. Justice 
Eanade, Sir R. G. Bbandarkar, Mr. Justice Tyaliji, 
Professor Biibler, Professor Kielhorn, Sir Narayan 
Cbandavakar — worked with or mrder him or came in contact 
with him. 

Lord Reay manifested an active interest in humanitarian 
and charitable works, in which sphere he was ably seconded 
by Ms wife. It was sdid that never had Bombay founded 
so many and such useful institutions as during his time, and 
that, having found the city proud of its architecture, he left 
it proud of its hospitals, laboratories, and asylums. He had 
an eictraordinary success in eliciting private munificence. 
“ There was scarcely a movement of this kind m the 
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Presidency wHch liad not felt the beneficial touch of hia 
helping hand/’ In conlpany with Lady Eeay he was also 
influential in promoting social intercourse not only between 
European and Indians, but also among the different native 
comnimiities. ■ Lady Reay also showed her care for the 
feminine portion of the population by the foundation and 
support of hospitals and by her encouragement of Purdah 
parties. These efforts, joined to his lordship’s gracious 
courtesy and charm of manner, won him a marked popularity 
among all classes. Professor Bhandarkar spoke of '' the form 
which had become endeared to them”. With the na^tive 
princes in particular the Governor was successful in cultivating, 
friendly relations. Quite a number of institutions in Bombay 
and the towns still bear his name or that of Lady Reay. In 
1889 his portrait was installed in the Yictoria ""institute, and: 
upon the termination of his Governorship a memorial fund was 
inaugurated, resulting in the fine marble statue by Gilbert, 
W'hich adorns the vicinity of the present secretariat. The 
proceedings in connexion with this fund and with the unveiling 
of the statue by Lord Sandhurst in 1895 are recorded in a 
brochure j)ublished in 1896. But for a full commemmoration 
of this eventful period in Lord Eeay’s career we must turn 
to Sir William Hunter’s Bomlay 1885 to 1890 (Oxford, 1892). 

In 1892 Lord Reay became a member and later along with 
Sir Raymond West a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society : in the next year he succeeded Lord Northbrook 
as President. At that time the governing body included, 
among others, such well-known scholars as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (director), Professor Sayce, Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham, Professor Robertson Smith, Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams, Dr, Rost, while the office of Honorary 
Librarian was held by Dr. Codrington, and the secretary and 
assistant secretary were Professor Rhys Davids and 
Miss Hughes, all three, as well as Mr. Janies Kennedy, then 
an honorary auditor, destined to serve the Society during a 
long period under his Presidency. Lord Reay proved an ideal 
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chairman, for the .public meetings of ^ the Society. His dignified 
figure and ..courtly manner, his,. gift: of ready and pointed 
speech, .on occasion his perfect command of the French 
language, lent a grace especially to the anniversary riieetirigs, 
when the Society took stock of its achievements and prospects. 

■ Ill G,ne of the first of these .assemblages he dealt with a subject 
in'. which he was later to make a decisive intervention, namely, 
that of the establishment of a S'cho'ol of Oriental Studies in 
London. A notable occurrence in the first years of his tenure 
was the.' institution' of a Triennial Gold lledal, which was first 
awarded to Professor E. 'B. Cowell in 1897, Subsequently, 
in consequence of the success in eliciting subscriptions with 
this object, a matter in which Mr. A. N. (now Sir Arthur) 
Wollaston was specially fortunate in eliciting the liberalit}' 
of Indian princes, promion was made for a second inedal, 
amiiially awarded for the best essay sent in by pupils froni 
certain schools, and ultimately a sum was available for a thirrl 
object, namely, a series of prize publications now nuiniiering 
six volumes, of which the first was published in Through 

the liberality of Lord Northbrook and Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, 
and the active exertions of the latter, the Society was able to 
found a new series of the Oriental Translation Fund, in whicfli 
a large number of important works have appeared. 
Professor Rhys Davids’ visit to India in 1899 resulted in a 
project for a series of volumes to be issued by tlie Society on 
behalf of the Government of India with the title Indmn Texts 
Series, ' In the course of the protracted negotiations which 
followed a second series, entitled Indian Records Series, was 
added, and eventually the relation of the Society to both 
series, which are published by Murray, became ratlier tliat 
of a guarantor of their scholarly quality than an actual 
controlling authority. In 1907 a standing committee was 
appointed to deal with the matter ; the proposed tale of 
volumes still awaits completion. Lord Reay took a personal 
part in the discussions and negociations connected with this 
matter. 
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An important transaction of the years 1905-8 was the 
levision of the rules of the Society, in which the late 
Dr. J. P. Fleet took a prominent part. Of the reconstruction 
the leading feature was the provision for compulsory retire- 
ment from the Council after four years’ service. During this 
period the proceedings of the Council and even of the general 
meetings were not always harmonious ; and the President s 
reserve and moderation, as well as his occasional assertions 
of aiithoiity, were by no means out of place. 

On June 2, 1903, an interesting letter, addressed to the 
Times by Dr. Sten Konow, of the University of Christiania, 
drew attention once more to the need of a School of Oriental 
Studies in London ; and about the same time the Council 
liad to deal with a proposal for a system of recommending 
teachers of the languages of the East. But it was perhaps 
Professor Rhys Davids’ address to the British Academy in 
Pebruary, 1904, which gave the initiative. The first public 
outcome was a deputation to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
as First Lord of the Treasury, on December 4, 1906. The 
deputation, in which beside the Britisli Academy a number 
of Societies, including our own, were represented, was headed 
by Lord Reay. Of the Treasury Committee appointed to 
take evidence and present a report his lordship was nominated 
chairman. The report and evidence, the latter contributed 
by many eminent scholars, British and Continental, vere 
issued as a blue book in two parts during the year 1909. 
When the time came for giving effect to the Committees 
recommendations (in 1909), the matter was referred to a new 
committee, of which the most prominent members were 
Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon, while Oriental scholarship 
was more particularly represented by Sir Charles Lyall, 
then one of the Society’s Vice-Presidents, and also head of a 
department in the India Office. To the success of the labours 
of that committee it is unnecessary to refer. Upon^ the 
governing body of the School established in Finsbury Circus 
Lord Reay was naturally chosen as the Society’s first repre- 
sentative : he resigned in 1916 . 
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Another capacity in which bis lordship maintained a close 
connexion ' with Orientalism "was that of chairman of the 
the .Board" of Oriental 'Studies in the University of London. 
This position he held' from 1901' to 1918, and until recent years 
.he was usually present at the meetings. 

■ We need not here do more than refer to Lord Reay's teniii’e 
of . the office of Under-Secretary of. State for India 
or of his work a-s Chairman of the London School Board 
(1897-1904). He x?as a prime mover in the foundation of tlio 
British Academy in 1902, and its first President (1902- 7). 
He was alsO' Vice-President 18925 President 1897 of University 
College and Chairman of its Council from 1908 imiil ids tleath, 
and of the Institute of International Law and the Foinco- 
Scottish Society. These pre-occupations did not detract froui 
his interest in political matters or prevent his taking a 
distiiigiiished part in the debates of the Iloiise of Lords. 

An unfortunate accident in the year 1917, resulting in 
a broken thigh-bone, which refused to join, confined Lord. Reay 
thenceforth to an invalid’s chair. It did not, however, prevent 
his appearance at the meetings of Lhiiversitv College and the 
Royal Asiatic Society. He w-as rarely absent, lie took a 
keen interest in all the transactions connected with the 
Society’s recent change of domicile ; and in addition to his 
public appearances he was always ready to welcome the 
officials of the Society, once even the whole Council, to discuss 
matters with him at his house in Berkeley S<[uare {.Vo. 35}. 
He presided with his wonted grace and cheerfulness at the last 
Anniversary meeting in May of this year, and at the last 
Council meeting in July. Those wdio consulted him just prior 
to his leaving London for the summer failed to note any 
Signs of weakening interest or grasp of affairs ; and in spite 
of his great age the announcement of his death, in the Tunes 
for August 2, came as a surprise. The Society sent wreaths to 
his funeral in Scotland, and at the memorial service in 
St. Columba’s Church in Pont Street on August 4 it was, 
considering the holiday aeaaon, well represented. 
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Lord Eeay was made a G.C.I.E. in 1887, and a 6.C.SJ. 
three years later. In 1906 he became a Privy Councillor, 
and in 1911 the high honour of Knighthood of the Thistle 
was conferred upon him. Lady .Reay died in 1917 : there had 
been no children of their marriage. Interesting references to 
his lordship’s literary and social life and to the Breakfast 
Club, of which he was a member, will be found in the volumes 
of the late Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Diifi’s 
of a jDiar?/ (London, 1899), 

F.W. Thomas. 


H.R.H, Prince Vajiranana 

The Society regrets to record the death of the Siamese 
Patriarch, His Holiness Prince Vajiranana, The Prince was 
Supreme Patriarch of the Buddhist Church in Siam, and his 
scholarship was of a high order. In 1898 he was elected 
Honorary Member of the Society, anji on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday presented the R.A.S. with sixty pounds in 
honour of the event. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(August-October, 1921) 

The title of Vagisha (Lord of Speech) has been conferred 
on Sir George Grierson by the Bihar and Orissa Sanskiit 
Association yhth the sanction of the Bihar and Orissa 
Goyernment. The Society also congratulates Dr. F. W. 
Thomas (Hon. Secretary) on his election as Honorary 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and also as Foreign 
Member of the Norwegian Academy. 


The following 41 members 
Meeting in June 

Capt. R. C. Abrabam. 

Mr, K. L, Ahmad, B.A. 

Mir M. Anwar Ali, P.C.S. 

Babii A. G. Banerjea. 

Mr. H. Basu, M,A. 

Mr. H. A. M. Belshah. 

Mr. S M. Brown, D.F.C. 

Mr. J. S. F. Campbell. 

Viseo\int Chelmsford. 

Rey. H. Danby. 

Mr. B. E. C. Davis, xM.A. 

Rev. T. Fish. 

Mr. A. Fiisby. 

Mi’. A. B. Gagendragadkar, 
BLA. 

Rev. Prof. A. Guillaume. 

Rev. T. BL Harden, LL.D. 

Miss Harris. 

Mr. A Hyman. 

Mrs. H. Irwell. 

The Imam Bfustapha Khan. 
H.H. Maharaja K. C. Roy 
Bahadur of Krishnagar. 


were elected at the General 

BIr. Louis Levi. 

Dr. A. Blarmorstein. 

BIr. BBC Bliller. 

Capt. xirnold Platts. 

Bliss H. A. E. Roberts. 

Raja BI. N. Roy, Chaiidhiiry of 
Santosh. 

Kunwar Shib S. Roy of 
Rajshahi. 

BIr. E. Samuel, B.A. 

BIr, N. Sarif. 

BIr. K. R. Sitaram, B.A. 

Mr. J.E. Smart, B.A., BI.O., etc. 
Capt. P. F. Smith, BI.C. 

Mr. R. F. G. Swinson, B.A. 

BIr. S. Toikowsky. 

Mr. S. S. G. Bhraix, B.A., etc. 
Mr., G. M. BVallace. 

Lieut. J. F. BBhard. 

BIr. R. N. Welingkar. 

BIr. W. K. BTemham. 

Bliss D F. BBliliams. 
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Oil 19t]i September Mr. Lee Shiittkworth, gave a 

most interesting e:diibition of photographic enlargements of 
views in the Western Himalayas. He also showed a eom])lete 
Tibetan Buddhist altar with all accessories and large numbers 
of Tibetan illuminations. During the course of the afternoon 
lie threw, , on the screen numerous lantern transparencies^ 
iiieliidiiig many taken by direct colour photography. 


Sir E. Denison .Ross ope.ned the session on 1 1th October 
with a paper entitled The Red. Sea at the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century ‘C In November Pro.fessor SatX'e reads 
one on '' New Light from the .East ”, and Mr. Camribell 
Thompson tells o.f Modern .Babylonia” in a lecture iliiistriited 
.with slides, in December. 


Corrigenda . — There is a mistake in the title of Professor 
Hagopian’s review of the History of (he Armejiians in India 
(July Jomnal, p. 457). The reviewer wished to say that the 
work could be obtained at 12 -Wellesley Square, East, Calcutta . 
Messrs.. Luzac write to say that they were the publishers o.f 
the book in 1895, which is the right date, and not 1915 as 
stated in the review. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Books 

Antiquaries, Society of, Proceedings 1919”20. Yol. xxxiL 
_____ Archseoiogia. Vol. ixx. 191 8-20. Frofn the Puhlishcrs\ 
ArclicBologieal I)ex:>artment, Hyderabad. Annual Eei^ort, 1918- 
19. Calcutta, 1920. 

Archaeological Survey, Memoirs No. 12. Astronomical 
Instruments in the Delhi Museum, by G. E. Kaye. Calcutta. 
1921. 

Muhammadan and British Monuments. Northern Circle. 

Progress Eeport ending 31st March, 1917-18-19-20. 
Allahabad, 1921. 

New Imperial Series. VoL xli. Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore 

Fort, by J. P. Vogel, ed. by Sir J. Marshall. Calcutta, . 
1920. 

: of Burma. List of Inscriptions found in Burma. Com- 

piled by C. Duioiselle. Pt. i. Eangoon, 1921. 

From the Government of India, 
Archasology. Catalogue of Photographic Negatives in the Office 
of the Director-General, Simla. Calcutta, 1921. 

From the Govermne^rl of India. 
Archives d'Etudes Orientales. Vols. i, ii, iv, y (3 pts.), vi, viii, 
xvi. Uppsala, 1911-17. From Profensor J . A. LundelL 

Bell, C. A., Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan. 2nd ed. 

English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary. 2nd ed. Calcutta, 

1919-20. From the Government of India, 

Bengal District Eecords. Eangpur. Vol. iii, 1783-5. Calcutta, 
1920. From the Government of India, 

Bombay Government, Selections from Eecords, No. d, New 
Series, Settlement of the Uinarkot Taiuka of the Thar 
Parkar District, Karachi, 1921. From the Secretary of State . 
Browne, E. G., Arabian Medicine. Fitzpatrick Lectures, 1919 
and 1920. Cambridge, 1921. From the Publishers, 

Eevised Translation of the Chahar Maqaia of Nizami-i- 

‘Arudi. Gibb Memorial. Vol. xi, 2. London, 1921. 

From the Trustees 

Calcutta University, Journal of the Department of Letters. 
Vols. iv, V. 1921. 

Jivatman in the Brahma-Sutras. 1921. 

The History of the Bengali Language, by B. Maziimdar. 

1920. From the Publishers, 

dementi, C., The Chinese in British Guiana. 1915. 

From the Officer administering the Government. 
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Devonshire, Mrs. R. :L.,. Relation; dhm Voyage dii 8iiltao f 

■ Qaitbay en Palestine et en -Syrie traduit.de i’arabe. ; Le ' 

Cake, 1921. ' From the Translator. 

Dodwell, H., ^ladras Despatches, 1741-55. Madras, 1920. 

. ■ From the Secreiarfj of fytaie. 

Duarte Barbosa, Book of. Translated .by M. L. Dames. Vol, ii. 

ITaMiiyt Society, Sec. n,' No. 49. London, 1921. 

Duff, Capt. J. 0. Grant, History of the Mahrattas. Revised 
edition by S. M. Edwardes. 2 vols. London, 1921. 

From ike Puhllskers. 

Gadd, C. J., The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad, Loiidon, 

1921. From the PuMishm. 

Grierson, Sir G., Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. x, Erauian 
Family. Calcutta, 1921. Front the Secretarij cf State. 

Giiesdon, J., Dictionnaire Cambodgien-Fran<;ais. Ease. in. 

Commission Archeologic|ue de iMndo-Cbine, Paris, 1920. 

From the Mmistere de rinstruction Fiihliqne. 
Gunawardhana, ■ W. F., Guttila Kavya Tarnami. 2 ik 1 ed. 

Coioiiibo, 1916. 

— Snbhashita Yarnana. Panadiire, 1917. From the Author. 

Hertel, J., Die WeLslieit der Upanisciiaden ubersetz von, 

Miiiiclien, 1921. From the Puhllshers. 

Hirtii, F., Festschrift flir, 1920. Berlin. Front the Fuhlishers, 

Hodivala, S. H., Studies in Parsi History. Bombay, 1920. 

From the Author. 

Hutton, J. H., The Anganii Nagas. London, 1921. 

FromMr.J.F.Milh. 

Ibn Dhrustuyah, Kitab al-Kuttab. Edite par P. L. Cheikho. 

Beyrouth, 1921. From the Editor. 

India Office Library Catalogue. VoL i. Accessions 10. London, 

1921. From the Secretary of State. 

Java, Taai-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van, Handelingen van 
het Ite Congres. December, 1919. Weitevredeii, 1921. 

From the Fiihli she rs. 

Junker, H,, Grabungen auf dem Friedhofen von Ei-Kubanieh- 
Nord 1910-11. Akadeiiiie der Wissenschaften. Wien, 1920. 

From the Fahli she rs, 

Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichsmuseuins. Band xiv, 
Bumatra-Supplement von H. W. Fischer. 

Band xv, Java 4ter tell von H. H. JuynboII. Leiden, 1920. 

From the Minister of the Interior. 

Keith, A. B., The Karma-Miinanisa. Heritage of India vSerie.s. 

Calcutta and London, 192L 

Indian Logic and Atomism. Oxford, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

— - Rigveda Brahmanas = the Aitareya and Kausitaki 
Brahraanas translated. Harvard Oriental Series, vol. xxv. 

Cambridge, U.S.A., 1920. From the Editor. 
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KiRgsbuiy, B\; and Phillips, G. E , Hymns of the Tamil Saivite 
Saints. Heritage of India Series. London and Calcutta, 
1921. From the Piiblisliers, 

Koloniaai Institiiut te Amsterdam Vollcenlmndige Opstellen 1. 
Amsterdam, 1917. 

— - Pandecten van het Adatrecht. Vol, iv, pts. A, B, and 
vol. V, Amsterdam, 1918, 1920. From the PuhlisJiers. 

Lindbiom, G., The Akamba in British last Africa. Archives 
d’Etudes Orientales. Vol. xvii. Uppsala, 1920. 

From the Piiblisliers. 

Mees, W. Friiin-, Geschiedenis van Java. Deel i. Weltevreden, 

1920. From the Publishers. 

Mercer, S, A. B,, The Life and Growth of Israel. Milwaukee, 

1921. From the Publishers. 

Patterson, L., Mithraisin and Christianity. Cambridge, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

PelJiot, Mission, Les Grottes de Touen-Houang, T, 4nie. Paris, 
1921. From the Publishers. 

Boeder, G., Short Egyptian Grammar. Translated by 
Rev, S. A. B. Mercer. New Haven and London, 1920. 

From the Publishers. 

Ross, Sir E. D., An Arabic History of Gujarat. Zafar ul-Walih 
bi Muzaffar wa Alih by Abdallah Muhammad bin Omas 
al-Makid, al-Asafi, Ulughkhani, edited by, vol. ii, Indian 
Texts Series. London, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Sykes, Sir P., A History of Persia. 2 vols, 2nd ed. London, 1921. 

From the Secretarij of State. 
Teichman, E,, Travels of a Consular Officer in N.W. China. 
Cambridge, 1921, From the Publishers. 

Pamphlets 

Bhattacharya, B. C., Benares Iconographical Notes. 

From the Author. 

Fischer, A., Das Liederbuch eines Marokkanischen Sangers. 
iibersetz von, Morgenlandische Texte, voL. i, pt. i. Leipzig, 
1918. 

Uebersetzungen u. Texte aus der neuosmanischen 

Literatur. 1. Dichtungen Mehmed Emins. Morgenlandische 
Texte, vol. i, pt. iii. Leipzig, 1921. From the Publishers. 
Gimawardhana, W. F., The Aryan Question in relation to India. 

Colombo, 1921. Froyn the Author . 

Konow, S., The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People. Publications 
of the Indian Institute. Kristiania, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

Majumdar, B., The Aryans of India. Calcutta, 1921. 

From the Publishers.. 
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'Oostersch Oenootschap in . ■Xederiaiad. Ite Congres Leiden 
5 JaiiuarL 1921. ; ' ^ Fmm ike PuUi,skjr~<. 

■Sukthankar, V* S., Die Grammatik- Sakatayanas (Adhyaya i, 
Pada 1)5 iiait libersetzungder- Sutras. 1921 . From the J ulkor. 

Temple^ Sir 'R,^ Tofaz-Tofass. Reprint from h^lkn Afiiifpmrff, 
voL I. Bombay, 192L Fnim tkf Aniltot. 

Tkompson, E. C., British Museuni Excavations at Abu Siiuliraiu, 
in Mesopotamia, 1918. Coranumicated to the Soiiety of 
Antiquaries. Oxford, 1920. ' ■ ■ Fmm the Ah}!) or. 
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k 

Akbamama, misprint in Bih> Inclica 
ed., T. W. Haig, 585. 

Alphabetical Index to Arabic 
Tradition, A. J. Wensinck, 125. 

Anniversary Meeting, 1921, 481, 

Anthology of Guran Poetry, E. B. 
Soane, 57. 

Arabic Tradition, Index to, A. J. 
Wensinck, 125. 

Ass^’-rian Language, name by which 
it was knoMTi in Ancient World, 
583. ' ' 

Assyrian Lexicographical Notes, S, 
Langdon, 573. 

Assyrian Roots, 389. 

*Aziz Koka, H. Beveridge, 205. 

B 

Babylonian and Hebrew Musical 
Terms, S. Langdon, 1 69. 

Banerji Sastri, A., Plays of Bhasa, 
367- 

Barnett, L. D., Bhasa,” 587. 

B^ndahara and Shahbandar, C. O. 
Blagden, 246. 

Bevan, A. A., Meaning of the term 
The Hundreds ” as applied to 
certain chapters of the Koran, 584. 

Beveridge, H., Etymology of Bara- 
d-Nur, .421.' ■ 

Bhasa, Plays, 367. 

L. D. Barnett, 587. 

Blagden, C. 0., Shahbandar and 
B^ndahara, 246. 

Browne, E. G., note on an 
apx>arentiy unique MS. History of 
the Safawi Dynasty of Persia, 
395. 

Burton, Sir R., Centenary, N. M. 
Penzer, 304. 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1921. 


C 

Cama, Sarrosli K. R., Memorial 
Prize, 116. 

Centenary of Sir R. Burton, N. M. 
Penzer, 304. 

China, Minor Friars, A. 0. Moule, 83. 

Colloquial Sinhalese, H. S. Perera 
and D. Jones, 209. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, Persian,, 
R. P. Dewhurst, 419. 

D 

Dames, M. L., Obituary notice of 
0. Codrington, 303. 

Portuguese and Turks in 

Indian Ocean, 1. • 

Dewhiirst, R. P., notes on the 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
419. 

Dispersion of the Kurds in Ancient 
Times, G. R. Driver, 563. 

Driver, G. R., Three Assyrian 
Roots, 389. 

Dispersion of the Kurds in 

Ancient Times, 563. 

\ E 

Errata, F. Krenkow, 248. 

< — — W. Ivanow, 480. 

Ethiopic-Falasi Glossary, An, H. 
Hirschfeld, 211. 

Etymology of Dara-i-Nur, H. 
Beveridge, 421. 

■ F 

Falasi-Ethiopic Glossary, H. Hirseh- 
feld, 211. 

Fondation de Goeje, 250. 

G 

GeograjDhiGa] Notes, A. H. Sayce, 47’ 

Goeje, Fondation de, 250, 

44 



Grierson, Sir G. A., Obituary, notice ' 
of J. D* Anderson, 149. 

-- — 'Rajasekhara and tlie Home of. 
Paisaci, 424. 

Sifcaks Parentage, 422. 

Ctuiarati PhonoIog3% Pv. L. Turner, 
329, 505. 

Quran, Poetry, Anthology, E. B. . 
»Soane, 57. 

H 

Haig, T. . W., Misprint in Bib* 
Indica ed, of the Akbarnama, 
5S5. 

Hebrew and Babylonian Musical 
Terms, S. Langdon, 169. 
Hirschfekl, H., Ethiopie-Falasi 
Glossary, 211. 

Historical Position of Ramananda, 
Sita Ram, 239. 

Honan Relics, L. G. Hopkins, 29. 
Hopkins, L. C., Honan Relics, 29. 

Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab Ma'ani as-SiT’, 
P. Krenkow, 119. 

Indian Ocean, Portuguese and 
Turks in, M. L, Barnes, i . 

Tv anew, W., Errata, 480. 

J 

Jones, B., and H. S. Perera, 
Siieciinen of Colloquial Sinhalese, 
209. 

■ K. ■ , , 

Kitab Ma/ani as-Si‘r of Ibn Qutaiba, 
F. Krenkow, 119. 

Konow, S., Rajasekhara on the 
Home of Pai.4aei, 244. 

Krenkow, F., Errata, 248. 

Kitab Ma'ani as-Si'r of Ibn 

Qutaiba, 1 19, 

Kurds, Bispension of, G. R. Briver, 
563. 

L 

Lai Mukherjee, B,, Soma Plant, 
241. 


I^ingdoa, B., Bahyionian and 
■ '..Hebrew Musical Terms, 169. 

- — — Assyrian Lexicographical 

■■■ ...Kote^, 573. : 

Le^rk'ijgraphieal Xotes. Assyriun 
573."^ 

Loan-tablet dated in rlie Sevcrit'k 
. 'Year of Sarueos, T. G. PinMjes, 

■ 3S3. ' 

■M' : '..'d' 

Manyoshu, Poems from the, A. B., 
Waley, m 

Meaning of the term " Tl'ie 
Hundreds” as applied to feitaiii 

chapters of the Koran, A, 

. Be van, .584. 

Memorial Prize, Barrosh K. K. 
Gama, 116, 

. Mingana., A., Sacred Books of 

Yezidis, 117. 

Minor Friars in China, A, C. 5loule, 
S3. 

Moiiie., A. C., 3Iinor Friars in China, 

83. 

3Imitakhab - a! - Tavarikh and 
Akbarnania, ilisprinr in ISih. 
liulka ed., T. Haig, 

Musical Terms, Babylonini aii'.i 
Hebrew, S. La,i,igdon, 169. 

■ ■ K ■■ 

. Rote on an apparently imkpie 318. 
History of the Safawi Bynasty of 
Persia, E. G, Browne, 305. 

. Kotes , on the Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, R. P. Bewllur.^t, 
419, 

Notices of Books 

‘Abd al-Qahlr Ibn Tahir ah 
Baghdadi. . 3Io.siem Beets and 

■ -Schisms. Translated by K. C. 
Scelye, 295, 

■Andreas, F, C., Festschrift, 147. 
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Arabic Literature,. 293.' 

Autran, G., Pltenieiens, 646. 

Baillet, J., Inscriptions grecques et 
latines des tombeaux des rois ou 
syringes a Lbebes, 606, 

Barenton, H. de, La Ijaugue 
Ktrusque Dialecte de I’Ancien 

' Egyptien, 635. 

Bbagwaddatta, Atliarvavediya 
Panclia-patalika, with a Hindi 
translation, edited by, 478. 

Bliandarkar Institute, Annals, 133. 

Bloch, J., La Formation de la 
Langiie Marathe, 251. 

Boyer, A. M,, E, J. Hapson, and 
E. Senart, Kharostiii Inscrij)tlons 
discovered by Sir Aiirel Stein, 
pt. i, transcribed and edited by, 
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Luln.u’c : Punjab University. 

Lahore : Panjub \'edic Library. 
idver]!nol ; The Athenmum. 
Liverpuoi ; Institute of Areha3ology. 
.{..ondun Library, 
juaiidon ; Science Library, 
l.ouisville, U.S.A. ; S. Baptist Theo- 
logical Senimar\\ 

LnckiKAv : Canning College. 
Lucknow : Provincial Museum. 
Lucknow : Public Library. 

Lund ; KiingL Universitets 

BIblioteket. 

Madras ; Arclia*ological Survey, 
^ladras : Connemara Public Library. 
3iadras : Kumbakonam College, 
lladras : Katioiiai College of 

(Liiiimeree. 

Mad ran : Oriental Manuscripts 

Library. 

.Madras : Presidency College. 
Jfaiicliester ; Free Eeference Library. 
3Ianehester : John Rylands Library, 
3lanchester : Lancashire Independent 
College. 

Manchester University, 

Manila : Bureau of Science. 

May Booth : St. Patrick’s College. 


Meadville, U.S.A. ; Alleghany College 
Library. 

Melbourne : Victoria Public Library. 
Michigan University, 

Minneapolis Athena^-um, 

Montreal : McGill University. 
Muzaffarpur : Greer Blmmiliar ^ 
Brahman College. 

Mysore Archaological Researches 
Office, 

Mysore : Government Oriental library- 
Mysore : Maharaja’s College Union* 
Mysore : University Library, 

Kagpur : Government House. 
Newcastle- on-T}nie : Public Library, 
Kew York : Jewish Theological 

Seminaiy. 

Kew York : Missionary Research 
Library. 

Yew York : Public Library. 

Yew York : Union Theological 

Seminary. 

Yiigata : Koto-Gakko. 

Ottaw-a ; Library of Parliament. 
Oxford : Lidian Institute, 

Oxford : St. John’s College. 

Paris : Banque Industrielle de Chine. 
Paris : Institut de France. 

Patna : B. & 0. Research Society. 
Pavia : Universita. 

Pennsylvania : Bryn Mawr College. 
Peshawar : Archaeological Survey, 
Frontier Circle. 

Philadelxffiia : Commercial Museum. 
Philadelphia Library Compan}^, 
Pittsburg : Carnegie Library. 
Pittsburg : Western Theological 

Seminary, 

Poona : Archaeological Survey, 

Western Circle. 

Pcona : Fergusson College. 

Princeton : Theological Seminary. 
Princeton University Library. 

Rome : Bibiioteca Apostolica 

Vaticana. 

Rome : Bibiioteca Nazionale. 

Rome : Institute Biblico Pontifico. 
Santiniketan : Brahmacharya- 

Ashrama. 



LIST 0F: -M.E.MBEHS 
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Tokyo j.-Dr, CL'.'E. Moxiisoii/ Library, 
Toka'o Koslioiiiu. ' ■ 

Tokyo: S!oiky«j<laiLoiku Library. 
■Toronto Ilc4eix*ocfy Lito 
'Trielunopoiy : St. , Tose|>l:i*s .College,, 
Utrecht : Universiity .Lihntry. 
Talkeiiberg : Ignatius Col lege, 
YaranddhL ii.ILH, F.rirc-o Xartg 
' .'.Bangkok.- '■ / 

Winnipeg: Uni%'ersity of 
Enrich; Biblio'1-hecp.ie Ceritrale.' ,, 

Wo/e. — ^Tiiere are other libraries which subscribe through the baoksollera. 
The Secretary would - -be much obliged by the Librarians of siieli. iibitiric^i 
sending their names to be added to tlic above list. 


SUMMARY 



■ July i, 1.920, 

■June 1, 1921. 

Besident ' Members 

. ^ 12S 

153 

Besident Compounders- . 

17 

8 

Non-resident 'Members 

. . 575 

032 

Nouf-resident Compounders 

03 

02 

Library Members • , . . 

2 

: '■ 1 

Honorary and Extraordinaiy Members 

24 

27 


so» 

883 

Subscribing Libraries, etc. 

. ' 143 

109 

Total- * , , ■■ 

952 

1052 


Printed by Stephen Austin md Bm&, Mertford, 


Seattle : University of ’Washington.- 
Simla: Bureau of Etlucatlon. 
Srinagar : Sri Prat a]) Singh Musetmi. 
Stationary Oihee. 

Stoekiioliu : Xordiska Bfikhandei. 
Stockholm : Royal Library. 
Stmsbourg : Bibliothequc Uni* 

versitaire et Eegionaie. 

Sylheb : Murarichand C'ollege. 
Tiiinevelly : Hindu College. 

Tokyo : Institute of History, Imperial- 
University. 



PROBSTHAIN 8c Co. 

(J. MCiiKAi'-WOOn), 

ORIENTAL BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

41 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 1, 

desire to draw the attention of Libraries, Institutions, Scholars, and 
C ollectors to their large stock of Oriental Books in all branches. 


LATEST CATALOGUES. 

Ku. — Indian Phllologj, Art, ArcbfBology . ■ ■ 

— Indian Hiatorv, Politics, Trade, Economies, A to M. 

Just issued. : 

No. 30« — Po., M to Z, and large Supplement A to M, witli sections on Sport, 
Law, Natural History, Mutiny, Ceylon, and Burma. 

Inprepm'ation. 

No, 31. — Sanskrit Literature, containing many rare works otherwise now 

imobtaimible. 

All Catcdogxies sent free on appUcatioii. 


1.ATEST PUBLICATiONS. 

Essays, Indian and Islamic. By S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
The author combines with great elegance of style exceptional scholarship. 

The Masnavl by Jeilalu’d din Rumi. Second Book translated for the first time 
from the Persian, with a large Commentary by C. E. Wilson, B.A., 
Professor of Persian, London University. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 1910. Price 30s. 
net. Important to ail students of .Persian, of Comparative lieligion, of 
Theosophy, and especially of Sufiism, which is fully explained, lire two 
volumes of about 900 x>ages will form the basis of all future Suh research. 

Buddhism as a Religion. ByH. Hacksiann. 8vo ; pjp.xiii, Bio. Price 15s. net. 
The only comprehensive work on Buddhism in ail Buddhist countries. 

The First Fifty Discourses from the Collation of the Majjhima Nikaya of 
Gotama the Buddha. Translated from the Pali by Bhikkhu Silacara. 
2 vols. los. net. 

Baciria ; The History of a Forgotten Empire. By Prof, H. G. BawlinSON. 
With 5 plates and a map, 10s. 6d. net. The only work dealing with Greek 
rule in India. 

I Li, or Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial, Translated from the Chinese with 
full Commentary by J. Steele. 2 vols., illus., 1917. BOs. net. The Tivies 
states that this is the most noteworthy work amongst Chinese works of 
recent years. 

Almost ready. 

Chu Hsi. The Pbiiosojiby of Human Nature. Translated /rom the Chinese, 
with valuable Notes by J. Pekcy Bkuce. The first translation of Chu Hsi, 
who considered the greatest of all Chinese, ranking next to his master, 
Confucius himself. 

Hirth Anniversary Volume. Dedicated to Prof. Fr. Hirth, of Columbia 
University, New York, by his friends and admirers. This work will form 
the most" important collection of ChineBe scholarly articles yet issued by 
- ^ Subscription price £2 105. 



.•/ - JUST 'ooT. ^ . 

Bibliotheca Asiatica 

; Part X: 

Languages and Literatures of Asia. 

Catalogue No, 66B of Second-hand Books. 



We have got the few remaining copies of the following standard 
work on Ancient India : — 

INDISCHE ALTERTUMSKUNDE 

VON CHRISTIAN LASSEN. 

4 vols.. Royal Svo# Price lOO marks, 

JOSEPH BAER & CO., 

Dialers in New and Second-hand Books, FRANKFORT a/M,, Hoclistrasfe 6. 
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